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PREFACE 


I In his introduction to the Collected Essays of Arsene 
Darmesteter his brother James Darmesteter has told 
the story of the inception of this Cours de Grammatre 
Historique de la langue franfaise, based on the lectures 
given by the author to the students of the Nicole Normale 
Superieure des Ftlles at Sevres from the time of its 
foundation until the author’s death — 

'At the end of i88i, M Greard entrusted a delicate 
task to my brother At that time, M Greard, admirably 
seconded by the eminent woman whom he had chosen 
for directress (Mme Jules Favre), was organizing the 
Ecok Nonnale Superieure des Fillcs at Sevres, one of 
the noblest creations of our educational system since 
1870 On the success of this school, intended to train 
teachers for high schools for girls, depended the whole 
success of the law which ex mhilo had created secondary 
education for girls in France This law was regarded 

‘ The Enplish editoi liopis that the inclusion of M James Darmeslcter’s 
introduction, and of llie chief portioiii* of the separate prefaces to the 
four volumes of the French text, will sc'^ve to justify the length of the 
present pitlacc 

^ Rehqiie^ Scienhfiqueis d'Atsefte Darmesteter (L Cerf, Pans, 1890, 
2 volt 8vo), vol 1 p xxiii 
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with distrust and anxiety in many quarters, and according 
to the failure or success of its first trial in practice might 
ruin the cause of female education for years, or give it 
a decisive triumph Arsene was charged with the 
organization of the teaching of the French language 
' Undeterred by the timid counsels of some, who thought 
that vague generalities were enough for women, he 
initiated his auditors into the all-unwonted methods and 
results of science, not by lowering science to their level, 
but by raising his pupils to the level of science His 
success was beyond all expectation His teaching, instead 
of scaring and embariassing so ill prepared an audience 
— for Latin had no place in their programme even as 
a voluntary subject — soon became a source of ardent 
interest to his pupils Their other lectures they followed 
dutifully and as a matter of course , his they attended 
with pleasure, intelligence, and enthusiasm To these 
fresh spirits, more open to disinterested work than 
the students preparing for the examinations of the 
Sorbonne, the study was a continuous revelation It 
was to them an entrancing voyage of discovery, in 
a language which they thought they knew, and were 
surpiised to be learning afresh, they travelled indeed 
amid familiar forms, but traced them back to the past, 
where they assumed a new aspect , and they made 
acquaintance with the whole of the latent life of the 
language, which, once recognized, gives it new accents, 
and harmonies vibrating with the thought of bygone ages 
The historic spirit now for the first time revealed itself 
to his hearers , and many of them still retain the glow 
ol the revelation And so this became my brother’s 
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favourite course Nowhere else did he feel himself to be 
so well understood , and this is the supreme object and 
the supreme reward of the master He associated the 
students with his work, setting them tasks that he would 
never have dreamed of asking of his pupils at the 
Sorbonne “ We had such admiration for him,” one of 
them wrote to me , " we were so proud of him and of his 
work, that the smallest bit of copying or handiwork was 
cherished as an honour We were only a set of ignorant 
young girls at the school, but I am very sure that the 
void he has left could nowhere have been felt more 
deeply ” 

'Genuine popularization is impossible save by masters 
of science , these lectures, retouched annually by my 
brother during the seven years of his teaching at Sevres, 
and enlarged for the public of the Faculte des Lettres, 
will find among students generally the same success 
that they formerly had among the girls at Sevres ’ 

Many portions of the course were developed so as to 
make it suitable for University audiences, but the book 
remains accessible to students with no previous knowledge 
of Latin 

2 Arsene Darmesteter was preparing this book for the 
press, when, in the prime of life, he was earned off by 
disease Two of his former pupils, both distinguished 
scholars (MM Muret and Siidre), undertook to revise 
and edit his manuscript, filling up certain lacunae left by 
the author 

The following passages, translated or summarized 
from the prefaces to the volumes of the French text, 
explain clearly the nature of the task of the editors 
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The work is divided into four books . — 

Book I Phonetics, or the study of the sounds 
Book II Morphology, or the study of the grammatical 
forms (Declensions and Conjugations) 

Book III Formation of Words (Composition and Deri- 
vation), and Lfe of Words (or Semantics) 

Book IV. Historical Syntax 

With regard to Book I, dealing with Phonetics, 
M. Muret writes — 

' In fulfilling the request of the family of the lamented 
Arscne Darmesteter to revise the manuscript of the first 
part of the Grammaire Hislorique, I have not for a moment 
forgotten that I was publishing the posthumous work of 
one of the masters of French philology, and I have done 
my utmost to respect his thought, and to accomplish his 
intentions Most of my corrections in the first edition 
have been corrections of detail which the author would 
doubtless have made in my place, if he had lived to put the 
last touches to the volume 1 shall not be thought to have 
departed from this line of conduct by recasting certain 
paragraphs (notably 77 and 78) in order to bring them 
into harmony with reseaiches published since 1888 But, 
in spite of the icstriction which I laid on myself, the 
modifications of the oiigmal text have been not a few and 
increasing in number as the historical survey approached 
modern times Thus the paragraphs summing up 
Chapters IV and V have been completed In Chap V, 
§ 98 has been somewhat extended For Chapter VI, 
I had at my disposal, not the author’s notes, but a pupil’s 
draft of his notes read over and paged by the author 
A comparison of this with the corresponding portion of 
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the Seizteme Steele en France by A Darmesteter and 
Ad Hatzfeld showed that this summary resume was 
altogether incomplete I have not hesitated, therefore, 
to recast it and to add several sections, §§ in, 114, 117, 
&c , so that for the last pages of the volume I have been 
not only the editor but the collaborator and successor 
of A Darmesteter 

' In preparing the second French edition of the book, 
from which the English translation was made, I have 
remained faithful to the principles just set forth I have 
corrected, as far as was possible, all errors brought to 
my notice or that I had discovered But I have not felt 
justified in substituting my own opinion or that of others 
for that of the author where the change was not forced 
on my own conviction and that of the most competent 
judges by iriesistible evidence These scruples will no 
doubt seem justified alike by the elementary character 
of the work and the respect due to the memory of the 
author 

' In reading the proofs of the excellent English trans- 
lation by Mr A Hartog, I have allowed myself to deal 
somewhat more freely than with the French text entrusted 
to my care Not only have I corrected, with the obliging 
help of Mr Philip Hartog, errors and contradictions that 
had previously escaped my attention , but the repeated 
comparison of the translation with the original, the 
sagacious observations of Mr Hartog, and my own 
leflection have led me to modify the form and arrangement 
of several paragraphs, to add or replace examples in 
a certain number of cases, and to correct certain dates 
The English translation of Book I is therefore to be 
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considered as a third edition of the Phonetics of 
A Darmesteter, carefully revised and corrected ’ 

In Book II, on Morphology, or the Study of the 
Grammatical Forms, M Sudre, adhering to the plan 
laid down by M Muret, has introduced considerable 
additions or modifications in §§ 148, 164, 170, 188-190 
(degrees of comparison), in §§ 205-208 (demonstrative 
pronouns), and §§ 219, 222, 244, 249, and 253 He has 
also added § ig8 on the impersonal pronoun, and the 
account of the forms of the verb etre 

Book HI, on The Formation of Words and the Life 
of Words, is essentially a summarv of three works by the 
author, the Traiie des Mots Composes, the Creation des 
Mots Nouveaux. and the Vie des Mots (see p 525') 
M Sudre has modified slightly certain paragraphs relative 
to popular derivation and borrowings from foreign 
languages, but the book may be regarded as an almost 
exact reproduction of the author’s lectures 

Of Book IV, dealing with the Syntax, unfortunately the 
note-books had not been finally revised by the author, 
and the examples, especially of Middle French, were in- 
sufficient m number 

‘Certain paragraphs,’ M Sudre writes, ‘those on the 
personal pronouns (§§ 390-499), the relative pronouns 
(§§410-415), the subjunctive mood (§§442-447), on tenses 
other than the participle (§§ 442-447), on number and person 
in the verb (§§ 459-460), needed completing or recasting , 
finally, one whole chapter, that on the Order of Words, 
although announced in the rest of the course, was not 
drawn up I have tried to fill up these lacunae while 
scrupulously respecting the plan and general ideas of 
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the author with the help of the many researches 
published on French syntax, and especially those of 
Tobler, Haase, Cledat, Etienne, and Huguet In the 
chapter on the Order of Words I have followed the lines 
of the corresponding chapter of the Tableau de la langue 
frarifaise au X Steele (§ 303 et seq ) In this reconstitu- 
tion, I venture to hope that I have not misrepresented the 
ideas of Arsene Darmesteter, and that I have reproduced, 
in a manner not unworthy of him, this part of his teaching, 
of which he was so justly proud' ’ 

3 Clear as the original appears to a person acquainted 
with Modern French from infancy, it is full of unsuspected 
difficulties for the English reader having even a wide 
acquaintance with the language, and these it has been 
sought to overcome in this English edition The French 
text was translated in the first instance by me, and my 
translation was then carefully revised by one or both of 
my sons. Professor Marcus Hartog of Queen’s College, 
Cork, and Mr Philip Hartog of the Owens College, 
Manchester, the latter of whom had had the advantage 
of discussing certain parts of the work with the author 
during a prolonged residence in France The arduous 
labour of seeing the volume through the press has fallen 
entirely on them Every addition or modification has been 
submitted to and discussed with the French editors, who 
have also read the proofs, and have liberally responded to 

Since the printing of this edition, the manuscript of the authors 
work on Syntax, destined for the Traite des Mois written to pre- 
cede the Dichonnaire General de la lat gue fran^aise^ has fortunately 
been found It is hoped that in a future edition this may serve 
to control any points v\herc doubt may exist as to the author’s 
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the call for supplementary information ’ V ery great 
pains have been taken to eliminate errors, although in 
so immense a mass of detail it is practically impossible 
to get rid of these entirely 

4 Typographical Convenitons — The conventions of 
the French text have been scrupulously followed m 
Book I, dealing with Phonetics, where strictness was 
essential In the later portion of the book such strictness 
would have caused unnecessary awkwardness. M. Muret 
writes — 

' The reader will notice with regard to Latin examples 
that the feminines of the ist declension, in -a., are always 
quoted in the nominative case, while feminines of the 3rd 
declension, and all masculines, are quoted in the accusative 
The reason for this will be found in Book II, §§ 145-153. 
on the history of the Latin declension in Gaul Reference 
may also be made to Book I, § 64, i 

'The asterisk (as in *vervicem) is used throughout to 
denote Latin words not to be found in dictionaries of 
classical and ecclesiastical usage It seemed superfluous 
to distinguish those which occur in Low Latin texts from 
those whose existence has been deduced from French and 
other Romance languages 

‘Wherever French words are traceable to a Latin type 
differing from the classical type, the fact has been indicated, 

^ New matter, wherever difference of opinion seemed at all possible, 
or where iL concerned only an English reader, has been enclosed in 
brackets 

^ Thus the geographical limits of French and German have been re- 
venfied by consulting original sources and maps , and practically the 
whole of the quotations, some 3300 in number, in Book IV have also been 
revenfied For the correctness of those in the previous Books the 
French editois aie rtsponsiblc 
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if not expressly, at any rate by the juxtaposition of the 
classical and popular forms ' 

' Roman, thick, and italic type are used in each case 
to distinguish pronunciation or spelling of different dates 
or origins As a rule, thick type is used for the oldest 
form, italic for the latest Thus in Chapter III, on the 
history of the Pronunciation of Popular Latin in Gaul 
from the ^th to the loth century, thick type is used for Latin 
words, Italic for French A number of examples in this 
chapter show the successive pronunciations of a given 
word from the time of the oldest French texts down to the 
present day, so that the mind easily connects the form of 
the loth or nth century with that of the 19th In some 
cases the pronunciation of forms anterioi to the appear- 
ance of French is given as restored by induction such 
forms are always given in italics between parentheses and 
precede the earliest forms of which we have direct evidence 
Forms of Middle and Modern French have also been 
printed in parentheses, side by side with the Old forms, 
in cases where the inexperienced reader was likely to 
feel doubt as to the pronunciation of the earlier forms 
Various associations of ideas, and (since the 15th and i6th 
centuries) the pedantry of learned men, too closely 
followed by the Academy, have disturbed the traditional 
spelling and pronunciation of many French words, in these 
cases the forms now in use are printed in parentheses and 
in Roman characters, merely to give additional informa- 
tion, or as translations of the forms of the Old language 

’ The reader is supposedj after Book I, to be aware of the distinction 
between Popular and Classical forms, and the Popular form is quoted 
wtihoHtihe Classical, e g reclp^re, and not reo^pere. 
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‘As the diacritical signs were unknown to the Middle 
Ages, their use in the case of words anterior to the i6th 
century has been restricted to examples where it was 
necessary to distinguish open e and o (6 and 6) from close 
e and o {6 and 6 ), or open or close e from e feminine or 
mute ’ [Expressions such as ‘close 6,’ ‘open 6,’ although 
pleonastic, have been used m the text as more likely 
to impress the memory ] 

For French before the 17th century, 1 e Old and Middle 
F rench, it is necessary to have some term, and the expression 
in the original, I'anctenne langue, has been translated by 
'the Old language' This is to be distinguished from 
‘Old French,’ which means French from the 9th to the 
14th century As an abbreviation for ‘the Old language ’ 
the symbol ‘(OF )’ has been used the use of a dagger (+) 
for obsolete words, adopted in the Indexes, suggested itself 
unfortunately too late to be adopted m the text 

The ‘ Modern language,’ written with a capital, must be 
taken as a technical expression for French from the 17th 
century down to our time Occasionally the French of 
the 17th century IS contrasted, however, in the oiiginalwith 
the modern, i e contemporary language, and in this case 
‘modern’ has been written without a capital In spite of 
apparent complexity in this convention, confusion is hardly 
to be feared in any instance The use of capitals in the 
terms ‘ Popular ’ and ' Learned formation,’ resorted to, for 
greater clearness, in the last two Books, should have been 
adopted throughout 

A new feature has been introduced, namely the marking, 
in all cases where it seemed to be of use, of the place of 
the tonic accent or tempus forte (see § 40) in Latin words. 
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e g. recip^rd ’ Many etymologies have been introduced 
with the assistance of the French editors where the 
additions conduced to clearness 

5. Translation oj Words and Examples — An elementary 
knowledge of French is assumed on the part of the 
reader, to translate every word and example would 
have been irritating, and would have increased the bulk of 
the book unduly In Book I, translations are relatively 
few and limited to unfamiliar words In Book II, the 
quotations from Old French (chosen to illustrate gram- 
matical forms and not difficult points of syntax) have been 
kindly rendered into Modern French by M Sudre, and 
are accompanied only rarely by English renderings In 
Book III, the same principle has been adopted as in 
Book I, but certain unfamiliar technical French words, 
quoted for the sake of completeness, but of which the 
English equivalents are as unintelligible to the average 
reader as the originals, have been left untranslated In 
certain cases where lists of words are given, such as those 
illustrating the significance of suffixes, one or two words 
only are translated as examples , for the rest the reader 
must consult a dictionary if necessary 

In Book IV, dealing with Syntax, practically every 
example quoted from a text * has been translated, and 
translated so as to fit the context in the original author 
This latter fact is mentioned, as not infrequently a simpler 

' We may warn the casual reader that, in all cases where it is not 
otherwise stated, Popular Latin forms, e g recip^re, and not Classical 
forms, e g recipere, are quoted 

‘ M Sudre has occasionally modified the spelling of examples 
from Norman and other dialectal texts, to bring them into harmony 
with the forms of the lie de France, or French proper, thus, forms 
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translation than the one given suggests itself, but is 
rendered inadmissible by the context Every one ac- 
quainted with such matters will realize the immense 
difficulty of translating isolated passages satisfactorily. 
Wherever it seemed possible, an attempt has been made 
to render the French idiom by a literally corresponding 
English idiom Where this has been out of the question, 
literalness of sense has been preferred to maimed English 
That difference of opinion must arise with regard to the 
best translation possible is inevitable 

Square brackets have been used to enclose words 
translated literally from the French, but which need to be 
omitted to make good English, and also words to which no 
equivalent exists in the French text, but necessary to 
make the translation read No English reader will be at 
a loss to understand their significance , differentiation of the 
two cases by typographical signs was found to render the 
book difficult to read, without bringing any real advantage 

6 Cross References — The number of cross references has 
been very greatly increased The student is advised, on his 
first reading, to use them as a rule only when in difficulties 

7 The bibliography of Book IV has been completed, and 
dates of birth and death of the authors quoted, and of the 
authorship or first publication of texts, have been added 

Finally, an extensive index of words and phrases, and 
indexes of prefixes, suffixes, and intercalated consonants 
and syllables, will, it is hoped, be regarded as a material 
addition to the work 

like duni^ &c , m the Chanson de Roland have been replaced by doni, 
&c Conventional spellings of the i6th century, e g pracUque pratiqut^ 
have also in some instances been abandoned 
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My cordial thanks are due to my daughter, Mme Arsene 
Darmesteter, for considerable assistance in the first part 
of the work, to the French editors , to Mr Paget Toynbee, 
who has done so much to promote the study of Old 
French in England, for his generous help in revising the 
proofs of Book I, and of parts of the rest of the work , 
to Mrs A M Langdon, who read a great part of the 
proofs, to M Louis Brandin, now of the University of 
Greifswald, for considerable help in compiling the new 
Bibliography and verifying many otherwise inaccessible 
references, to Prof Victor Kastner, Prof Tout, and 
Mr Oliver Elton, of the Owens College, for various sug- 
gestions , and especially to Mr G A Wolff, the reader 
of the Clarendon Press, for his extraordinary care, and 
for many valuable corrections of slips other than typo- 
graphical errors I shall be grateful to any reader who 
will send me corrections or suggestions for a future 
edition, to the care of the publishers’ 

A HARTOG 

‘ We add a list of the chief works by M A Darmesteter — 

(i) Reltques Scuniifiques (Pans Leopold Cerf , 3 vols , 0vo, iBgo) 
This work contains various memoirs on phonetics and morphology 

(n) Traite de la formation des Mots Composes dans la langue fraitfaise- 
(Pans Vieweg , ist ed , 8vo, 1874), the second edition, revised and 
augmented by the author, was published in 1894 under the supervision 
of M Gaston Pans (Pans Bouillon , 8vo) 

(nij De la creation aciuelle des Mots Ifouveau x dans la langue franfatse 
et des lots gut la regissent (Pans Viewcg , 8vo, 1877) 

(iv) The Life of IVords, as Symbols of Ideas (London Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Sc Co , 8vo, 1S86] 

(v) Le setzieme stecle en France, tableau de la htterature cl de la langue, 
par A Darmesteter et A Hatafeld (Pans Ch Delagrave) 

(vi) Dtciionnatre General de la langue fran^atse, par A Hatzftid et 
A Darmesteter, avec le concours de A Thomas (Pans Ch Delagrave , 
8 vo) 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


Before commencing the study of the historical grammar 
of the French language, we must know what we mean by 
the words language and grammar 

I. What we mean by Language 

1 The idea of language is an idea so familiar to all that 
It IS clearer than any definition that we can give of it 
A definition, however, has the advantage of specifying its 
essential characters We may give the name of language 
to any natural system of words used by a group of men 
to communicate their thoughts to one another Such a 
system embraces various senes of facts coming under four 
different heads the Pronunciation, the Vocabulary, the 
Grammatical Forms, and the Syntactic Constructions 

2 The number of languages spoken on the surface of 
the globe is very great One of the reasons for their 
number is that they are subject to incessant change 
A language established in any given region in most cases 
ends by undergoing variations both in time and in space 
in time, in such a way that after a certain number of years 
It becomes sensibly different from what it was at first, and 
finally appears as a new language , in space, so that it 
splits up into different local groups (called dialects) each of 
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which may, if sufficiently important, become in turn a new 
language, itself capable of undergoing fresh subdivisions. 
Evolution IS the law that governs the existence of languages, 
for they are, like all organisms, in a perpetual state of 
'becoming ’ 

The changes to which languages are subject affect them 
in the four categories of which we have spoken the Pro- 
nunciation, the Words, the Grammatical Forms, and the 
Syntactic Constructions 

3 Pronunciation When we turn from our own mother 
tongue to the study of a foreign language, German or 
Italian for instance, the first difficulty to strike us, and the 
first to be overcome, is the strange system of pronunciation 
In sptalang these languages, the vocal organs have acquired 
special habits, winch we in our turn have to master And 
the diffeiences that stiike us so strongly in the comparison 
oftwo h\ing languages, we find to be no less real, though less 
easily appreciable, when we compare the pronunciation of 
the same language in different provinces , the same sounds 
have undergone vaitous and more or less far-reaching 
modifications in different places Now diflercnt states 
such as are evident to us in comparing different languages, 
and even different sistcr-dialects, may be passed through 
by one and the same language in the course of time Thus 
the pronunciation of classical English varies so rapidly that 
the character of the language changes from century to 
century The rude cadences of Modern Gciman repre- 
sent the latest stage of an idiom which, if we may judge 
of It by the Gothic ol Ulfilas', with its melodious com- 
binations of vowels and diphthongs, was sonorous in its 
liarmonies and of extreme sweetness 

An example, chosen from French, will illustrate this 
process of evolution even better 


’ A Gothic bishop ol Lbc4tli century, whose translation of the Gospels 
into Gothic IS the oldest monument we possess of the Germanic languages 
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The word crots (m je crots, Lat credo) is now pronounced 
crwa 

In the i8th century it was pronounced crw6, 
17th „ „ „ crwSs, 

i6th „ „ „ crwh 

(written crot), 

15th „ „ croi 

14th and 13th centuries it was pronounced or6i 

(a diphthong) 

I2th century it was written and pronounced cr6i, 
nth and loth centuries it was written and pro- 
nounced creid , 

gth and 8th centuries it was probably pronounced 
crdd , 

7th, 6th, and 5th centuries it was written and 
pronounced cr6do (with a strong stress on 
the e, which was close) ® 


4 Such changes in pronunciation take place uncon- 
sciously, and are hence general, affecting all the sounds 
in a language placed under similar conditions , so that they 
suffer no exceptions ’ Owing to this uniformity it has 
been possible to make out the history of these changes, and 
the science which determines the laws of these changes 
has received the name of phonology or photichcs (from a 
Greek word phone, sound) 

5 Vocabulary The words of every language are the 
fundamental elements of that language, for the object of 
a language is to express thought, and words are the 
symbols of ideas The words of a language considered as 
a whole are called its vocabulary We may study words with 


^ Approximately like the Greek m m fioi^ cot, &c 
’ Foi the explanation of the notation of vowel sounds here employed, 
see p 66 

What arc legardcd as exceptions aic the resultant eflects of forces 
acting in different directions Cf A Darmesteter, in ‘ 1 he Life of Words ' 
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regard to their [proximate] origin, to the processes of their 
formation, and to the meanings which they express. In the 
case of French we have to see in what way and by what 
means the vocabulary of Popular Latin, which became that 
of French, gradually enriched itself For the language 
was not satisfied with its original stock In order to 
express the new ideas brought to it by the development of 
civilization, it borrowed largely both from neighbouring 
tongues and from the classical languages of antiquity 
Again, from the words that were its own it formed new 
words with the help of suffixes and prefixes, and by com- 
bining words together French possesses within itself 
various resources for the extension of its vocabulary in 
this way, and these resources we shall have to review 

Finally, since words are the symbols of ideas, we must 
investigate the changes of meaning to which they are 
subject , the laws followed by the mind, when their 
functions are modified, extended, or restricted , and the 
causes that determine the evolution or disappearance of 
words 

6 Grammatical Forms The majority of words in every 
language are subject to certain variations or ' accidents,' 
which differ in different languages In the classes of words 
called nouns and pronouns, these variations considered as 
a whole are called the declensions (including variations of 
gender, number, and case), in the words ca\\e.d verbs, these 
variations are called the conjugations The systems of de- 
clension and conjugation, together entitled the grammatical 
forms, are regarded by many grammarians as constituting 
' the grammar ’ of a language properly so called, since they 
make up the skeleton or mould of the language Vocabu- 
lary and pronunciation may change , but so long as this 
mould remains unaltered the language remains the same , 
and if it were possible to keep the same vocabulary and pro- 
nunciation, and yet to alter this mould in a given language, 
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we should have a different language Arabic (a Semitic 
language) has penetrated Persian (an Indo-European 
language), and Persian has in turn penetrated Turkish (a 
Ural-Altaic language) *, to such an extent that the original 
vocabularies of Persian and Turkish are each, as it 
were, submerged m the flood of an exotic vocabulary 
Nevertheless, as the ‘grammar’ of Persian has remained 
unchanged, it remains an Indo-European language in spite 
of the Semitic importations, and similarly Turkish has kept 
its own grammatical forms, and therewith its Uro-Altaic 
individuality 

English since the nth century has adopted so many 
French words that almost half its vocabulary may be 
claimed by the French, and certain philologists include the 
study of English in that of the Romance languages But 
English 'grammar’ has remained Germanic , and English 
must therefore rank as a Germanic tongue 

Words are borrowed, lost, and renewed But the 
grammatical forms through which this mobile and fugitive 
material passes endure , just as the external forms of living 
organisms endure, although the molecules of which they 
are composed are continually replaced under the action of 
the forces of assimilation and dissimilation ® 

7 Syntax Men do not think in isolated ideas ; they 
exchange with their fellows judgements, which are groups 
of ideas , and these groups of ideas are expressed by 
groups of words Now in every language words are 
combined, not at random, but according to habits of 
construction established by usage The exact statement 
of these habits is called syntax Here again the historian 
of language has to follow the successive transformations 
imposed by custom on all the elements of syntax 

' Turkish, Finnish, and Hungarian are three sister languages of the 
Uralian or Altaic family 

“ bee ‘ The Life of Words ' 
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8 Thus, considering French alone, we may study the 
Pronunciation, the Vocabulary, the Grammatical Forms, 
and the Syntax in their historical evolution As genera- 
tion has succeeded generation from the time of the Romans 
down to our own, so the language has been transmitted 
orally from each generation to the next by continuous 
and uninterrupted tradition But during this succession 
through the ages the habits of the language have changed 
insensibly from those of Latin, until theyhav'e reached the 
state we sec in the French of to day 

The study of the Modern language demands something 
more than an exact record of the usages of the present 
da} , we must explain these usages And the explanation 
can only be found by questioning the past, since their 
source is to be found in the earlier stages of the language 

2 What we mean by Grammar 

9 We may define Grammar in two ways, according as 
we consider it as an art or as a science 

The conception of grammar as a science, we may fairly 
say, is a new idea, born with the modem school of linguistics 
generally Viewed lioin this standpoint, the grammar of a 
language is the determination of the natural laws that have 
governed its historical evolution Its object is to re establish 
the different stages of the Pronunciation, the Vocabulary, 
the Declensions and Conjugations, and the Syntax, assumed 
at the different stages in its history 

Its one aim is to explain the usages at a given period by 
means of the earlier usages whence they are derived 
The means of investigation are to be found in texts of 
past times, scrutinized in every element, in neighbouring 
languages of the same family, and in dialects which can be 
traced to the same source By the methodical comparison 
of such allied languages and dialects, grammar arrives at 
the recognition of the successive phases through which 
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these have passed. It is then called Comparative Grammar. 
As we see, Comparative Grammar forms part of Historical 
Grammar ’ 

lo Grammar may be considered as an art It was 
considered from this point of view only by the Greeks and 
Romans, and by mediaeval scholars, and it is so still by 
those modern grammarians who are not of the historical 
school The definition of Grammar as ‘the art of speaking 
and writing correctly ’ dates back from ancient Rome 

What IS the meaning of the words ‘ to speak and write 
correctly’"? In what does correctness consist? Does it 
consist in following right usage ? Does this imply the 
existence of a wrong usage? And, if so, how are the two 
to be distinguished ? 

Now, the usages of language are in a state of perpetual 
change , for any given form now accepted by all was 
at some moment of the past a neologism and constituted 
a departure from earlier usage, and such neologisms have 
occurred at every period in the history of the language 
Should we not, then, admit that every new foim considered 
as barbarous is wrongly so considered ? Should we not 
admit that it ought to be accepted in its turn like its fellows 
in preceding ages, and regard its acceptance as destined 
to become an accomplished fact ? 


* The name of General or Umvetsal Gtanimay \\as "iven to a ^roup of 
philosophical inquiries, much in vogue in the 17th and iBUi cuiituries, 
which aimed at studying and bringing to light the features common to 
different languages, and thereby the common natural processes used by 
the human mind in the exercise of speech This general science of 
grammar was premature, and was based on observations too imperfect, 
and syntheses presenting too great difficulties, for it to attain to any 
lasting results When the history of the numerous different families 
of languages spoken on the surface of the earth has been completed, 
then, and then only, will it be possible to attempt a general history of 
the mental hws reflected in language Down to the present tune we 
have only been able to grapple with ccitam special problems in con- 
nexion with those groups of languages that have been studied best 
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The answer is, No For this theory of the accomplished 
fact would lead to nothing less than the destruction of the 
language. Of possible changes, some are good, others 
bad, and a right usage and a wrong usage can be dis- 
tinguished. 

II If It IS true that every language is subject to endless 
changes, such changes take place nevertheless in virtue of 
natural tendencies, so strong as to be irresistible, and these 
constitute the genius of the language 

The history of the stages through which French has 
evolved brings into clear relief a movement of the language 
towards a definitely analytic condition Thus it is the 
desire for clearness that has transformed many syntactic 
idioms derived from Latin Every change favouring 
this tendency is healthy, every change opposing it is 
harmful , just as every change favouring the development 
of a living organism is good, every change hindering it, 
bad It IS only by a thorough study of the history of the 
language, therefore, that we can get the light necessary to 
determine the true character of new practices that may be 
adopted or rejected 

12 Every one, however, cannot consult this history, which 
IS indeed hardly more than sketched out. If we ask then, 
failing this, to what authority we should have recourse, the 
answer is, the great writers, and people who speak well. 

The authors recognized by universal consent as masters 
of the French language have become great writers because 
they have made a thorough study of its happiest idioms, 
sought out Its strongest forms of expression, and taught 
themselves a way of writing which has become a model , 
or else because instinctively, and as it were unconsciously, 
they have had a just and precise feeling of what is good 
French. 


13. The tendencies which have influenced French for 
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centuries, and which have formed its individuality, are 
still alive, and will live as long as the language itself They 
exist in a state, more or less conscious or unconscious, in 
the thought of all those who speak the language, and each 
bears within his mind something of its genius Writers 
who naturally and instinctively feel this genius write well 
without any effort or seeking to do so 

Similarly with those who speak well Some through 
a special study of the language, some through careful 
education and the influence of their surroundings, some 
again through instinct, speak naturally with more distinc- 
tion, clearness, and precision, in a way more in accordance 
with the general tendencies of the language 

Right tradition does, then, exist it is the duty of 
grammar to make it known and to defend it against any 
deteriorations It is in this teaching of right usage that 
grammar, from being a science, passes into an art. 

14 Nor IS this all The literary language ought to be 
conservative Generally speaking, in a literary language 
with a great past to look back upon, any attempt at innova- 
tion must be, if not thwarted, at least carefully watched 
In the neologism lies the revolutionary force which tends 
to transform languages Abandoned to the action of 
this force alone, they may be hurried into changes so 
rapid that in a short time they become unrecognizable, like 
the speech of certain tribes in America and Oceania, which 
IS transformed, it is said, from one generation to the 
next Now, the state of health of a language consists in 
a balance more or less durable between the conservative 
force, tending to keep it stationary, and the revolutionary 
force, tending to carry it away in new directions To 
suppress either one or other of these forces would mean 
to condemn the language to decline and death To give 
French over to the uncurbed action of neologisms would 
mean the gradual abandonment of the works of the great 
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Writers to oblivion, the destruction of literary traditions, 
and of national traditions 

To sum up The object of grammar as a science is to 
determine the various steps through which the language 
lias passed m the course of centuries, and to explain the 
grammatieal usages of each period by those of the periods 
preceding Considered as an art, it teaches us how to 
speak and write in conformity with right usage, that is, the 
usage determined by the natural tendencies of the language 
When historical grammar fails to throw light on these 
tendencies, it is to literary masterpieces and to the con- 
versation of well bred people that we must look as our 
authorities 
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HISTORY OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 

FIRST PART 

THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF FRENCH 

1 Latin — 2 Popular Latin and Classical Latin — 3 Geographical limits 
of Latin — i The Lingua Romaiia — j Low Latin — 6 The Gallo 
Romanic group — 7 The bourfdaiies of Gallo Romanic — 8 More 
precise definition of these boundanes — 9 Dialects and patois — 10 
Dialects and patois of the longue doi — 11 The longue dotl and its 
dialects — 12 The spoken language of the He de France, or French 

1 Latin — French, like Portuguese, Spanish, Pro- 
vencal, Italian, Roumanscli, and Roumanian, is the 
outcome, after a long succession of changes, of the language 
spoken by the Romans, namely Iiatiii Latin belongs to 
the family of languages called the Indo-European or 
Aryan These languages sprang from an older idiom, 
now lost, spoken at an unknown period, and m an unknown 
region, by a people which has left no history, and which 
IS commonly called the Aryan people This people, whose 
cradle or dwelling place has been affirmed, without any 
valid reason, to be the central plateau of Asia, sent 
into Europe and the southern portion of the Asiatic conti- 
nent a number of tribes who carried with them a common 
inheritance of language, belief and civilization, and de- 
veloped eventually into as many new and distinct peoples. 

B 
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One of these tribes made its way towards the Mediter- 
ranean, and this has been called by scholars the Graeco- 
Italic, because one part of it was destined to give rise to 
the various peoples of Greek speech, the other to the 
various peoples of Italic speech 

Of these Italian tribes, who spoke more or less closely 
allied dialects (Umbrian, Samnite, Oscan, &c ), the one 
inhabiting Latiiim had an extraoidinary destiny. This 
little people of wild and plundering shepherds became, 
m the lapse of time, a powerful nation, which spread 
from Rome as a centre, first increasing at the expense of 
the other Italic peoples and then absorbing them, con- 
quering the whole of Italy, and then making the whole 
of the known world its dominions The language of this 
people followed in the wake of its political advance and 
finally also conquered the greater part of the empire The 
language of Rome is called Latin, from the name of the 
small territory of Latmm, yvhich was the cradle of the 
Roman nation It was this Latin language which was to 
develop later into the various Romance tongues 

2. Popular latin and classical latin — The Latin 
of the early times of the Roman Republic differs con- 
siderably from the Latin of three or four centuries later , 
It IS the archaic language preserved in a few rare inscrip- 
tions which are still under discussion by Latin scholars'. 

During these centuries of war and barbarism, Latin, 
possessing no literatuie and untrammelled by any con- 
servative forces, underwent rapid changes But with the 
conquest of Greece came a new era for the language. 
Under the influence of Greek letters, a school of writers 
and of poets was formed at Rome. Naevius, Pacuvius, 
and Livius Andronicus sought to polish the rude and 

I The text of the oldest Latin inscription known, which is engraved 
on a clasp, and probably dates from the time of the kings, runs as 
follows Mamos meet fhtfhaked Numasmt , i e Manms me fecit Numasto, 
Manias made me for Numasius, 
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coarse Latin speech, and to introduce uniformity into its 
grammar and pronunciation. A little later, with Ennius, 
a writer of genius, the chief characteristics of Classical 
Latin became fixed. Ennius was for Latin what Dante 
was for Italian, and Luther for German, what Ronsard 
aimed at being for modern French, and he may be justly 
considered as the father of the literary language of Rome. 
In shaping the written language into that marvellous 
instrument of expression which we find in its famous 
masterpieces, the great writers who filled the first century 
B c. were but continuing his work. It is, however, to be 
regretted that this written language, which was born 
under the influence of Greece, should have been so 
powerfully subjected to the seductive charm of Greek 
literature that it never had strength to emancipate 
Itself. Indeed, neglecting the natural genius of their 
own tongue, the Latin writers modelled their vocabulary, 
their constructions, and their versification after the Greek 
Thus the form of the whole of Classical Latin poetry, 
instead of being a national form, was only borrowed ‘. 

We may now ask, what was the relation between the 
written language which we admire in the classics and the 
spoken language Of this relation some idea may be 
formed (though the comparison is defective in many 
points) if we compare literary with spoken French. 
Literary French is a product of art, and the result of 
the persevering efforts of an uninterrupted series of great 
writers , and from this literary language the language of 
everyday life differs in certain matters of pronunciation 
and vocabulary, and especially in matters of syntax 
Moreover, the differences increase as we pass down- 
wards from the class of the elegant aristocracy and the 
educated bourgeoisie to that of the people, whose speech 

* There was, it is true, a movement ag^ainst Greek influence (with 
Cato), but It was too weak to exert any appreciable action [cf Cicero, De 
Ftmbus \ 1] 
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is freer and more natural, and is not governed by rules 
learnt at school and in society. 

Similar differences were to be found with regard to the 
language spoken and written in Rome The aristocracy 
and governing classes probably affected a speech as close 
as possible to the language of literature, while that of the 
middle classes was somewhat freer But school teaching, 
and, at an older age, literary education and the influence 
of social surroundings in which written Latin, the language 
of the tribunals and the civil, religious and military 
administrations, was supreme as the official language, — all 
these things prevented the popular speech from under- 
going any very fundamental changes Even the plebs, 
who were less easily subjected to conservative influences, 
still felt their action to a certain extent , for, hearing 
a grammatical language with fixed rules spoken around 
them, they were restrained, in spite of themselves, from 
being borne along by the current which was destined, 
a little later, to carry away Latin 

This IS why the spoken language varied, in fact, but 
little during the whole time of the Republic and the Empire 
But in the fifth century, when the classical language, 
exhausted with the production of the masterpieces of 
a Cicero, a Livy, a Tacitus, a Lucretius, a Virgil, and 
a Horace, became condemned to sterility, and when the 
official language had collapsed together with the vast 
edifice of the Empire, the language spoken by the people, 
now freed and unfettered, developed naturally and in 
accordance with its own proper genius ‘ 

A number of expressions and constructions, and also 
of grammatical forms and words which had been denied 

^ This movement was accelerated by two special causes — the advent 
of Christianity and the barbarian invasions On the one hand, in order 
to attract the masses and attach them to the new faith, the clergy spoke 
the language of the people which at the same time they raised to their 
own level On the other hand, the barbarians destroyed, togetlier with 
Rome, her official language 
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a place in the literary language owing to a feeling either 
of disdain or conservatism, now achieved an irresistible 
victory , and as in matters of language the voice of the 
majority is law, and at the end of the Empire the immense 
majority of the nation belonged to the plebs, the ways of 
speech of the masses prevailed exclusively When we 
say then that the Romance languages are derived from 
Popular Latin, what we mean is that they form the con- 
tinuation of Popular Latin in the course of time. They 
form in fact the modern stages of Popular Latin. 

3 . Geographical limits of laiin — Latin was carried 
by conquest from Latium through Italy (265 B c), into 
Sardinia(227 b c ), into Cisalpine Gaul and Istria(i7B e c ), 
into Spain (133 b c ), then into Gaul (50 b c), and to the 
borders of the Danube and as far as Dacia (106 a d ) 
Rome understood how to transport her own language 
with marvellous skill into conquered countries, to make 
them forget their own tongues and become Latin Still, 
the boundaries of Latin fell far within the boundaries of 
the Empire 

At the time of its greatest extent ' the Empire included 
Italy, Spain, Gaul as far as the Rhine, Gieat Britain to 
the wall of Septimius SeveiTis, the south of Germany to 
the confluence of the Save and Danube , on the left bank 
of the Danube, Dacia as far as the Dniester , on the right 
bank, Moesia, Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece , in Asia, 
the province of Asia, Syria, Mesopotamia, and Armenia , 
m Africa, Egypt and the whole of the coast as far as the 
Atlantic (Tripoli, Tunis, Algeria, and Morocco). 

The boundaries of Latin were, as we have said, less 
extended In the first place Latin was unable to 
supplant Greek, which persisted in Greece and is still 
spoken theie in a more or less modified form (Modern 
Greek), and which prevailed in Asia, until Syriac on 


^ See G PanS; Romania, i 12 sqq 
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the one hand, and Arabic on the other, caused it to dis- 
appear 

In Africa, Egypt also proved refractory to Latin; this 
country was shared between Greek, which was used by 
the upper classes and m the administration, and Coptic, 
the language of the peasants or fellaheen Greek disap- 
peared from Egypt at the end of the Empire ; and Coptic 
died out in the seventeenth century, leaving Arabic, which 
had invaded the region, with Islam, in the seventh century, 
entire master of the field 

In the provinces situated further to the west, Latin 
came into contact with Carthaginian or Pumc, a Phoeni- 
cian dialect closely allied to Hebrew, and Numidian, it 
destroyed Carthaginian, which was, however, still used as 
a patois in the time of St Augustine, but left untouched 
Numidian, and this language is still spoken in our own 
day under the name of Berber In the seventh century 
Latin was displaced in these provinces by Arabic Had 
It not been for the Arab conquest, a sister language to 
Spanish and Provcnfal would now be spoken on the 
coast of Africa 

In Italy, Latin might well be considered as a native 
tongue , It was spoken throughout the Peninsula, and in 
the islands of Sardinia, Corsica, and Sicily 

In Spain it caused the indigenous language of the 
Iberians to disappear, only a remnant surviving as Basque 
or Buskara 

In Gaul, Latin took the place of the Celtic dialects 
from the Atlantic to the Alps, and from the Mediterranean 
to the mouths of the Rhine , but this state of things was 
modified later by various invasions 

' The Greek clement, which had been strongly established m Sicily 
and the south of the Peninsula (Magna Graccia) by Hellenic colonization, 
doubtless disappeared at the beginning of the Middle Ages The Greek 
dialects to be met with here and there in Southern Italy and Corsica are 
of comparatively recent foundation 
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In Great Britain, Latin had no time to penetrate deeply 
into the minds of the masses of the people ; nevertheless 
It left behind a number of words in Welsh and Anglo- 
Saxon. 

In Germany, in Rhaetia, Norica, and Pannonia, it dis- 
appeared before the idioms of the German and Slav bar- 
barians. It was only preserved in Eastern Switzerland 
(the Grisons) and the Western Tyrol, where it is known 
as Ladino, Boumanech, or Bhaeto-Bomamc 

In Illyria, the native languages, although they were 
influenced by Latin, must have maintained their existence, 
if It be true that they have been preserved under the form 
of modern Albanese 

Slavonic languages were spoken over a great part of the 
Balkan Peninsula 

Dacia, conquered and romanized by Trajan in 106 a d , 
was abandoned in 274 by Aurelian, who transported its 
inhabitants to Moesia and Macedonia It was only nine 
centuries later that the descendants of these Latins, then 
half-nomad herdsmen, again made their way north, re- 
crossed the Danube, and repeopled the vast desert of 
Dacia, which for eight centuries had been the battlefield 
of the barbarians. For, from the fourth to the twelfth 
century this had been a place of conflict and slaughter 
for the Goths, the Huns and the Gepidi, the Lombards, 
the Avars and the Bulgars, the Magyars, the Cumans, 
and the Patzmaks in turn. With the new colonization of 
these desolate regions the language of Rome flourished 
there again, and is still spoken under the form of Bou- 
manian. Roumanian at present is divided into two 
chief dialects — Daco-Boumanian, spoken in Dacia, and 
Macedo-Boumanian, spoken in Macedonia and Epirus 

Thus Latin reigned supreme in Italy, Sicily, Corsica 
and Sardinia, throughout Spain (except in the Basque 
region) and in the Balearic Isles , in Gaul and the 
Channel Islands , in Western and Southern Switzerland 
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and a small portion of Eastern Switzerland, and also here 
and there on the north and south coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean and in the basin of the Danube It is, indeed, 
almost certain that it was spoken along the borders of 
the Mediterranean from the Adiiatic to Macedonia with- 
out any break ' 

It was this Romanic or Romance language— Enigua 
Romana, as it was popularly called —which was spoken 
in the various countries of the tmpcriutn tomanum or 
Romania, and in one land became Italian , in another, 
Hiepano-Romamc, which developed into Spanish and 
Portuguese, which towards the east became Houmansch 
and Roumauian , and towaids the noith Gallo- Romanic, 
the mother of Provencal, Catalan, and French 

4 The lingua komana — If we ask whether the 
language spoken throughout this vast territory was 
uniform, the answer is somewhat difficult to give m the 
actual condition of our knowledge But all the proba- 
bilities point to a state of almost perfect unity of speech 
Certainly the same accidence and the same syntax, and 
probably the same vocabulary, prevailed from the Black 
Sea to the Atlantic, and from the banks of the Rhine to 
the Atlas 

It is, however, no less probable that the pronunciation 
\aried from one place to another, for this language was 
spoken by people of different races, who, although they had 
forgotten their ancestral dialects, in spite of themselves 
preserved their own systems of pronunciation 

It was only gradually', and under the influence of a 
multiplicity of causes — the influence of diverse surround- 
ings, of invasions, and the opportunity of independent evo- 
lution — that the linguistic varieties of Romanic began to 

' Ihe Latin paUtis of tlic lyrol, tUu 1 rcntiii, and Htria already fallowed, 
m embryo, linguislu tiaits \vhich are found freely developed in the 
Roumanian dialects The continuous line referred to above was broken 
later by German and Slav colonization 
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take shape We may attribute to the seventh, or at latest 
to the eighth, century those more rapid and characteristic 
changes which gave to different countries each its own 
language. Some words would be full of life in one place, 
unknown or forgotten in another , with the lapse of time, 
the pronunciation in different spots displayed decided 
divergence, and slightly different syntactic constructions 
came into use With regard to these points we can at 
present only advance more or less probable and general 
hypotheses 

But, neglecting these specific differences between the 
Romance languages, if we turn our attention to the oldest 
forms of their common traits , if we remember that these 
languages have almost the same vocabulary, the same 
declension, the same methods of composition and deriva- 
tion, and the same syntax, then they appear to us as 
different aspects of one and the same language, as the 
blossoms of the same tree grown on different soils 

Each of the Romance languages kept for itself, as its 
own property, the name of Roman, which the people of 
Rome gave to their language Even at the present time 
the name is borne by Roumanian, and by Ladino or 
Roumansch (from an adverb romamce)' Provencal calls 
itself the laugue roniane, and many Provenfal speaking 
people believe that their language has the exclusive right 
to the name 

In the Middle Ages, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese and 
French arc often designated by this name In Old French, 
to translate from Latin into roman means to translate from 
Latin into French The substantive roman means 'a com- 
position in the common tongue' , the Roman de la Rose is 
the ‘French poem of the Rose,’ and the Roman de Renard 
IS the ‘French poem of Renard ’ 'Fhc ‘vieux romanciers,’ 
of whom Boileau speaks, are the old F rench poets. Thus 
this word roman, preserved by each of the languages 

^ French-speaking bwiUeiland is called la romandc (see p 20) 
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derived from Latin as its own special name, forms an 
unimpeachable testimony to the original unity of these 
languages, once fused in the Ltngua Romana 

We mean then by the term Romance or Romanic 
languages {langues romanei) the various languages which 
have sprung from Latin Each of them is a Romance 
language, but not the Romance language The langue 
rontane or Romanic means Popular Latin, as it was spoken 
from the third to the seventh or eighth century. The 
Romanic or Popular Latin spoken m different countries 
has received special names, thus the terms Gallo-Eomanic, 
Hispano-Romanic, Italo-Romamc, are used to designate 
the Romanic spoken in Transalpine Gaul, in Spain and 
in Italy This Popular Latin was a spoken language It 
must not be confused with the written language of the time, 
which was Low Latm 

B Low LATIN — Low Latin was the literary Latin of 
the time, written by people more or less ignorant, who 
perpetrated mistakes derived from the spoken language, 
whieh are analogous to the blunders of sehoolboys of 
our own time when they try to write Latin During 
the barbarous period. Low Latin was modelled almost 
entirely on the spoken language, except in the Fathers 
of the Church , thus it offers a spectacle of the completest 
barbarism, and hence furnishes rich materials for the 
study of Romanic, since behind its barbarous forms we 
can discover, by induction, the spoken language of which 
no memorial remains’. 

' We ^ive two examples of this barbarous Latinity fi) QkiaUscunque 
a quemcunque epv>toki^ de nowtne uostro, mtinus not>iras ftunatas^ ostensas 
fuennt vacitas pcr)fiarica7t( {Hozit^rCf F'ontzults, c\xix) In good Latin 
this would be — Qualescitmqtie a quocumque epiiitolae de nomine nostro^ 
•nantbus nosit is fiimataej ositnsae fuenni vaenae pctmancani The 
feminines, epistolas, firmatas^ osUnsas^ mamis nosiras, arc heic in the 
accusative, and not m the nominative or ablative, because in the popular 
speech of the time feminines were no longer used in any other case but 
the accusative (n) Vendedi ad %llo campeUo fetente modius iantus (Rozici e, 
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In the Carlovingian period, under Charlemagne, a re- 
nascence of Latin literature took place, and the documents 
written by the more learned clerks of the time resemble 
more nearly those of Classical Latin. All lettered men 
in the Middle Ages wrote in Low Latin This Low 
Latin, which was, then, the continuation of Classical Latin 
in the Middle Ages, differed from it by certain distinct 
characteristics The vocabulary of Classical Latin had to 
be modified, since it was required to express ideas un- 
known to ancient Rome , and Low Latin was the instrument 
used by an intelligent minority to render in words a new 
and very complex civilization The grammar, especially in 
matters of syntax, was influenced by the popular speech, but 
nevertheless preserved the traditions of a regular grammar 
In the sixteenth century Low Latin disappeared before the 
efforts of the humanists and Ciceronians, who brought back 
into favour the language of the gieat classics of Rome 

0 Gallo- ROMANIC — Let us now dismiss from our 
minds the other Romance languages and consider only 
the Gallo Romanic group 

Popular Latin first of all caused Celtic to disappear, 
a result at which wc may justly fuel surprise How could 
a great people, with a civilization as advanced as that of 
the Gauls, forget their language and nationality to become 
merged in the Roman unity A number of men of letters, 
feeling unable to accept the possibility of so strange a thing, 
have regarded French and Provenjal as the outcome of 
a mixture of Gaulish and Latin, together with a Germanic 
element introduced by invasion , and from this formless 
mixtuie they derive French This view is mistaken. As 

Formules, cclxxx) this should run — Vendidi ad illiim (or better illi) cam- 
pdlum faenUm modios iantos In Popular Latin the forms used were 
vertdedi, vendcdit, with the penultimate e short tikI accented, whence the 
oldest Fiench torms vendte, veiidul, the dative ilU was replaced by the 
periphrasis, ad with the accusative, the iinal m had long disappeared 
from the pronunciation, and atonic u and atonic o had become assimilated , 
hence the forms tllo, campello, ferentg, and modntb tantus 
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we have already said, French is nothing else than the 
development, in the course of centuries, of Latin, before 
which the Celtic language disappeared 

After the conquest of Caesar the Gaulish nationality 
disappeared We are wrong indeed to use the word 
nationality, the idea of a Gaulish nation, united in interests 
and in language, is not based on fact. 

There were in Gaul as many nationalities as there were 
tribes , they were nearly all at war one with the other 
The rising of the year 53 n c was only that of one-third 
of the population, and was in defence rather of aristocratic 
interests than of a fatherland Caesar found allies even 
among the most powerful of the tribes The Belgi, 
Aquitani, Remi, Lingones, Treviri, and Bellovaci refused 
to send contingents to Alesia , and a large portion of Gaul 
regarded the supreme struggle with passive indifference 
Of those who offered resistance to the conqueror, Ver- 
cingetorix alone, peihaps, had the feeling of a common 
country After the terrible repression wlnrh followed the 
conquest, and involved the decimation of the aristocracy 
and the annihilation of all resistance, Rome, with hei 
usual skill, kept up local rivalries, and favoured the 
democracy of the communes and cities at the expense of 
the nobles, and the Gaulish people found their freedom and 
independence increased under a foreign dominion which 
left their municipal liberties and their local governments 
untouched, and moreover bestowed on them distinctions 
and dignities The Gauls were sufficiently intelligent and 
sufficiently civilized to recognize the intellectual and moral 
superiority of Rome and to profit by it They became 
romanized with entlnisiastic haste 

As soon as Gaul was subjugated, new towns weie 
founded side by side with the old ones Civic privileges 
and rights were meted out and extended by Rome with 
judicious skill, until the day when Caracalla declared that 
all the subjects of the Empire should be Romans 
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Moreover, Rome was not content to exert her action 
only by means of the concession of political rights. 
Agrippa, the son-in-law of Augustus, covered Gaul with 
great roads, which linked together the Channel and the 
Mediterranean, the Pyrenees and the Rhine, the Alps 
and the Atlantic. As early as the reign of Augustus, 
temples, circuses, theatres, and baths, sprang up all 
over Gaul, even in its farthest corners and remotest 
valleys 

After Italy, Gaul is the richest of all countries in Roman 
monuments and Latin inscriptions, most of which date 
from the first century a d Spain, which became Roman 
a hundred years earlier, ranks after France in this respect 
Under Augustus 1,200 men formed a sufficient army of 
occupation for Gaul, while 15,000 were needed in England, 
and 45,000 in Germany Thus the Gaulish civilization 
had disappeared as if by magic before the Roman civiliza 
tion We must abandon the brilliant historical fancies of 
men like Amedee Thierry and Henri Martin with regard 
to a Gaulish fatherland and nation, which they identified 
with the home and believers of the Druidic religion 

We may regret so complete a forgetfulness on the part 
of a people, who, unlike the natives of America after their 
overthrow by the Spaniards, had no thought of preserving 
the memory of their heroism in national song In this 
case it is to Caesar, the conqueror himself, that we 
owe the story of the supreme struggle But regrets are 
unavailing against facts With the civilization of the 
Gauls their language, which was indeed very nearly related 
to Latin, disappeared as well 

Severe critical examination of the Celtic element in 
French reveals very few words of Gaulish origin, and even 
these must have been introduced through Popular Latin 
They are exactly comparable to the English and German 
words which we see imported every day into P'rance, 
and which then become French Gaulish pronunciation 
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doubtless left some traces in the pronunciation of Gallo- 
Romanic, but Gaulish grammar— and the grammar is the 
fundamental element of every language— had no influence 
on Gallo-Romanic As the same grammar is to be found 
in early French, early Italian, early Spanish, &c , and as 
this grammar is to be traced back to Popular Latin, if we 
maintain that Gallo- Romanic was influenced by Celtic we 
must admit that Popular Latin was influenced by Celtic — 
a conclusion condemned by its own absurdity . 

We find evidence of the existence of Gaulish down to 
the fourth century. Latin conquered first the towns and 
then, but only gradually, the country districts, leaving 
great islands, as it were, of Gaulish-speaking territory, 
which diminished in course of time till they finally dis- 
appeared At the period of the barbarian invasions no 
word of Gaulish was to be heard spoken in Gaul, 

At Marseilles and in its neighbourhood, Popular Latin 
had to encounter Greeli, which had been brought there by 
the Phocaeans. Greek survived there till the first century, 
but with the political decay of Marseilles it died out and 
ceased to be a spoken language Of the six or seven 
thousand inscriptions of Roman Gaul, only some sixty 
are Greek 

Thus Popular Latin was spoken from the Mediterranean 
to the mouths of the Rhine, from Port Vendres to 
Antwerp, and from the Atlantic to the Alps, when in- 
vasions, which began in the fifth century, came to disturb 
at four points the state of things settled four centuries 
earlier. 

I. The Wisigoths in Aquitaine, the Burgundians in 
Burgundy, the Salian Franks in the north-east, the 
Austrasian Franks in the east, brought with them their 
Germanic dialects These dialects disappeared after a 
certain time , but the northern and eastern frontiers were 
abandoned by the Gallo Romans, who fled before the 
invaders, and were occupied by the Germans, who estab- 
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lished themselves in these territories, and spoke a Low- 
Oerman dialect in the Flanders, and a High- German 
dialect in Alsace-Lorraine. 

2. Again, the Anglo-Saxon invasions of England in the 
fifth century drove out the Breton populations, who estab- 
lished themselves in lower Armorica, at that time depopu- 
lated, and caused a Celtic dialect to flourish once more 
in a corner of the land from which Latin had driven 
out Gaulish 

3 In the south-west the invasions of the Vascones, 
who crossed the Pyrenees in the sixth century, imported 
into a portion of Gaulish territory the old language of the 
Iberians, which Latin had destroyed in Gaul, and, in 
Spain, had driven into the Basque provinces and Navarre. 

4. Finally, in the eighth century, the Arab invasions 
had forced the Hispano-Romans to take refuge in the 
north, leaving vast regions on the eastern side of the 
peninsula depopulated , this led emigrants from Roussillon 
to cross the Pyrenees, and to establish themselves in 
Catalonia, the province of Valencia, and the Balearic 
Isles, to which they brought with them a Gallo-Romanic 
dialect, now called Catalan. 

This fourfold movement of contraction and expansion 
resulted in the formation of new boundaries to the Gallo- 
Romanic domain, and these boundaries have remained un- 
changed up to the present time, save at a few points where 
Gallo-Romanic has won territory from its neighbours. 

7 The boundaries of callo-romanic — We can only 
define the boundaries of Gallo-Romanic with precision 

* The Celtic languages are divided into three branches. (1) Gaulish, 
which was spoken in Gaul and entirely disappeared in the fourth 
century, of this language only a very few inscriptions remain (ii) The 
Breton dialects, preserved in Lower Brittany, Wales, and, until last 
century, in Cornwall (iii) GaeltCj including (i) Irish, still spoken by 
a few hundred thousand peasants in Ireland, (2) Gaelic properly so 
called, spoken in certain parts of Scotland, and (3) Manx 
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along the line where it is in contact with non-Latin neigh- 
bours We shal/ start from the north and follow the eastern 
and southern frontier The line starts from Gravelines 
(department of the Nord), enters Belgium near Armen- 
tieres, and continues nearly in a straight line to a point 
south of Aix-la-Chapelle , then it forms a right angle, turn- 
ing sharply to the south towards Longwj m the Meurthe- 
et- Moselle, and slants eastward in Alsace-Lorraine, 
crosses the former department of the Moselle ', of which 
one third in the west and southwest is French-speaking, 
the department of the Meurthe, of which only a narrow 
strip in the north-east is Gei man speaking , the depart- 
ment of the Bas-Rhm', of which a small portion in the 
south-east is French-speaking, and that of the Haut-Rhin 
of which only the south western part is F rench-speaking , 
enters Switzerland beyond Laufon, giving to Romance 
speech the western portion of the canton of Berne (the 
Bernese Jura), the cantons of Neuchatel, Vaud and 
Geneva, and half the cantons of Freiburg and the Valais , 
and then, south of the Valais, follows, roughly speaking 
(see p 2o\ the Italian frontiers of Piedmont to a point 
beyond Mentone 

8 More precise definition of the boundaries — 
Front Gravelines to the Belgian ftontier (department of the 
Nord") The line begins to the east of Gravelines, the 
most northerly Romance-speaking town in Europe, follows 
the boundary of the department of the Nord as far as the 
neighbourhood of Samt-Omer and goes a little beyond it 
(into the department of the Pas-de-Calais), but follows it 
up again from near Renescure as far as Thiennes 
Thence it turns northward, including Merville, SteCn- 
werck and Nieppe, strikes the frontier, which it follows 
along the course of the Lys, from Armentieres to Comines 

' I e the department before 1871 

From M de Coussemakeri Jltmolts tin C-omite finfitcifid dc ^ionce 
1 P 377 
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and HalJuin, and enters Belgium That part of the 
department of the Nord situated beyond those limits is 
occupied by Flemish, a Low German dialect allied to 
Dutch It comprises — (i) the arrondissement of Dun- 
kirk, except a corner in the east, and, in the centre, 
Bergues and the surrounding villages , ( 2 ) the arrondisse- 
ment of Hazebrouck, excepting a large strip on the south- 
east and south It is especially in the country districts 
that Flemish is spoken French is the language of the 
towns, and is every day, moreover, markedly gaming upon 
its rival, which is destined to disappear 

In Belgium ‘ — The line enters the province of West 
Flanders, and leaves to the French language Mouscron, 
Luingne, Herseaux, Dottignics, and Espicrre , thence it 
follows the common boundary of East Flanders and H ainaut, 
and then turns southward to a point beyond Lessines and 
Enghien, whence it takes a northward diiection and enters 
the province of Brabant In Brabant it passes through 
Saintes and Tubize, then through Braine le Chateau, Wau- 
thier Brame, and Braine-l’Alleud, north of Waterloo, la 
Huipe, Wavre, Archennes, Bossut, Beaiivechain, L’Ecluse, 
and Jodoigne, and strikes the north-west frontier of the 
province ot Liege, of which it leaves a corner to Flemish, 
including Houtain-l’Eveque and the part to the north-west 
In Limburg our line passes south of Fongres and north of 
Otrange, Herstappe, Roclenge, Bassenge, Wonck, Eben- 
Emael, and Lanaye, and then turns south again into the 
province of Liege, crossing the Meuse south of Visd 

From Visd it turns south-west, passes to the south of 
Aubel and Eupen, where it enters Rhenish Prussia and 
takes m a long strip of country extending as far as the 
Ambleve. The most important town included here is 
Malmedy, and the Walloon villages on the frontier are 
Sourbrod, Faymonville, Oudenval, Ligneuville, and Pont. 
The line touches Saint Vith, follows the Our, a tributary of 

* From the linguistic map of Kiepert, 

C 
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the Sure (or Sauer), as far as Oberbeslingen, passes 
between Clervaux (or Clerf, German speaking) and Wilz 
(French-speaking), both in the Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
burg, follows the Sure as far as Martelange (or Mar- 
telingen), on the confines of Belgian Luxemburg and the 
Grand Duchy, passes southvvaids to the east of Arlon (or 
Arel), and strikes the French frontier north of Longwy 
(in France) This line forms with the southern frontier of 
Belgium a kind of right-angled triangle, of which the 
hypothenuse is the French political frontier, while the two 
sides separate the French dialects fiom Flemish on the 
north, and from High Geiman on the east 
This territory comprises a corner of the two Flanders 
and Limburg, almost the whole of the provinces of Liege, 
Hainaut, Luxemburg, and all the province of Namur, and, 
beyond Belgium, a corner m the west of Rhenish Prussia, 
and a strip of country in the north of the Grand Duchy of 
Luxemburg The French spoken by the people in this large 
legion belongs to the Walloon dialect, and presents different 
characteristics indififcrcntprovinces, it is easy to distinguish 
between the Walloon of Mons, of Liege, and of Namur 
We may add that French (the French of Pans) is 
spoken not only in all the towns of French Belgium, but 
also in those of Flemish Belgium, such as Brussels, Ghent, 
Antwerp, Ostend, &c Until quite lately French, which 
IS the official language, was making visible progress m the 
territories where Flemish is spoken , at the present time 
Flemish is protected by the Government, is being taught in 
the schools, and is becoming again a semi-official language 
From Longwy to Laufon At Longwy the line turns to 
the east, follows the frontier of Luxemburg, turns south- 
wards to the east of Fantoy (or Fentsch), and strikes the 
Moselle at its confluence with the Orne, south ofThionville 
(or Diedenhofen) , it passes between V igy ( F rench-speaking) 
and Metzerwiese (German-speaking) on the one hand,Vigy 
and Boulay (or Bolchen, German speaking), on the othei , 
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It crosses the Nied a httle north of the point where the 
French Nied flows into the German Nied, it follows 
the latter, roughly speaking, for a certain distance, 
crosses the forest of Remilly between Remilly and 
Faulquemont (or Falkenberg), and crosses the Rotten- 
bach, a tributary of the French Nied, near its source, 
it includes Morhange (or Morchingen), leaving to French 
Metz and Briey with their two arrondissements, and 
the western part of the arrondissement of Thionville, 
in the former department of Moselle At Morhange, the 
line enters the former department of the Meurthe, goes 
eastward to Albesdorf, passes southwards between Dieuze 
(French-speaking) and Fenestrangc (or Fmstingen), going 
from the lakelet of Muhn to the lakelet of Stock , it then 
passes between Lorqum (or Lorchingen, French-speaking) 
and Sarrebourg (or Saarburg, German-speaking), meets 
the Saar Rouge in the latitude of Saint-Quinn, and follows 
It along the eastern slope of the Vosges as far as Mont 
Donoii, where it enters Alsace The boundary in the 
department of the Meurthe thus assigns to the German 
language the greater part of the arrondissement of Phals- 
bourg (or Pfalzburg) and a small strip of land north of the 
arrondissement of Chateau-Salins (or Salzburg) , it assigns 
to French the greater part of the latter arrondissement, 
the whole of which now belongs to Germany, and the 
arrondissements of Luneville, Nancy, and Toul 

At Mont Donon the line enters the former department of 
the Bas-Rhin, at the intersection of the river Meurthe and 
the Vosges Mountains, it crosses the forest of Winsch, 
passes through Lutzelhausen, and at Liepvre (or Leberau) 
passes into the former department of the Haut-Rhin There 
It joins the new political frontier, then leaves it for a moment 
to pass between La Poutroye (or Schnierlach) on the one 
side and Kaysersberg on the other, turns southward 
towards Ttirckheim (German speaking), joins the new 
political frontier north of Munster, and follows it almost 
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regularly as far as the Swiss frontier, passing to the west 
of Massevaux (or Masmtinster), to the east of La Chapelle, 
to the west of Danncmarie (or Dammerkirch), Strueth, and 
Pfetterhausen, and finally ascends the watershed of the 
Largue to the village of Lucelle (or Ltltzel) near the 
sources of the 111, where it enters Switzerland, 

Thus in the western portion of the former department 
of the Haut-Rhin a strip of country of varying breadth is 
claimed by French in the arrondissements of Colmar and 
Belfort 

From Laufon to the Mcditerraman The line takes 
a sudden bend to the east, passing south of Laufon (or 
Laufcn), turns to the south-west through the canton of Berne 
to the lakes of Bienne (or Biel) and Neuchatel, crosses the 
lake of Morat and the canton of Freiburg, and then divides 
the canton of Berne from the canton of Vaud It enters the 
Valais over the Wildstrubel, passes near Sierre (or Siders), 
passes between the Val d’Anniviers on the one hand and the 
valleys of Tourtemagne (or Furtinann) and of Zermatt on the 
other, and then, not far from the Matterhorn, crosses the 
political frontier of Italy so as to include the upper valleys of 
certain tributaries of the Po , it then rejoins this frontier, 
which it follows southward as far as the Mediterranean at 
Mentone Thus in Switzerland the cantons of Neuchatel, 
Vaud, Geneva, and part of those of Berne, Freiburg, and the 
Valais’, and, in France, Savoy and the department of the 
Alpes-Mantimes, belong to the Gallo-Romanic domain 

In Corsica an Italian dialect is spoken 

The Gallo-Ronianic domain is bounded by the Mediter- 
ranean as far as the Pyrenees There it meets Catalan, 
which some consider as a dialect belonging to Provenjal, 
and others as a distinct language The frontier of Catalan 
follows the boundary of the department of the Pyrendes- 
Orientales, leaving out Saint Paul de Fenouillet and its 
neighbourhood , it enters the department of the Andge at 

1 Whicb together arc called ‘/a or ^French Switzerland ' 
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the corner near Qu^rigut , then crosses the Pyrenees, and 
takes from Spanish the seven provinces which used to form 
the old government of Catalonia and the old kingdom of 
Valencia (Gerona, Barcelona, Tarragona, Lerida, CastellOn 
de la Plana, Valencia, and Alicante), as well as the Balearic 
Isles. The line marking the furthest extension of Gallo- 
Romanic follows the northern slopes of the Pyrenees as far 
as Lescun, where it meets the Basque language, brought 
into Gaul by the Vascons of Spam in the seventh century. 

The present boundary of the Basque language lies 
slightly within the space bounded by the river Vert, the 
Gave d'Oloron, and the Adour as far as its confluence 
with the Nive The seacoast from Saint-Pierre d’lrube 
to Bidart is Romance — either Gascon or French The 
Basque district is surrounded by districts speaking the 
Gascon dialect, except in the towns where French is spoken, 
The domain of Basque has been gradually restricted, as 
may be seen by the Basque names of towns in which 
French is now the sole language, e g Biarritz, Bayonne, 
Bidache, Arancou, Issor, &c ' 

The line then follows the Atlantic Ocean and reaches 
Brittany , the extremity of this province is occupied by 
Low-Breton, which is derived from the language intro- 
duced in the sixth century by the Breton emigrants from 
the south-west and west of England The boundary is a 
sinuous line which starts from the mouth of the Vilaine 
in Morbihan, goes north to the east of Elven, Plaudren, 
Saint Jean de Br^vclay, Mor^ac, Naizin, Noyal-Pontivy.and, 
entering the Cotes-du-Nord, leaves on its left Mur, Saint- 
Mayeux, Corlay, and Saint Gilles, continuing as far as 
Saint Fiacre, and then goes eastwards, passing through 
Ploiiagat, Pldlo, and Plourhan, and joins the English 

* The Basque localities on the frontier of the territory that we have 
just delimited are Sainte Engrace, Haux, Tardets, Esquiule, Arrast, 
Aroue, Etcharry, Domezain, Arberals, Camou Mixe, Ilharre, Bardos, 
Ayherre, Bnscous, Urcuit, Lahonce, Saint Pieire d’lrube, Arbonne, 
Bidart. 
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Channel not far to the east of Plouha. In the region to 
the west of this line French is spoken in the towns, and 
in the country it is rare to find villages where the younger 
inhabitants are totally ignorant of French 

Thus half of the departments of the Morbihan and the 
COtes-du-Nord and the whole of Finistere are Breton in 
speech We may add also the islands of these three depart- 
ments, m particular Belle He, and in the Loire Inferieure 
the peninsula of Batz, where there is a Breton colony 
The line then goes northwards towards the Channel 
includes the Channel Islands (Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney 
and Sark), and rejoins the Flemish frontier at Gravelines 
Such is the vast domain of Gallo-Ronianic One and 
the same language was originally spoken throughout this 
immense territory, but in the course of time and in different 
districts, south, north, east, and west, it developed into an 
infinite variety of local dialects Each district gave its own 
local colouring and peculiar aspect to Latin , yet the pro- 
cess did not give rise to new units, delimited philologically 
and geographically, because the various characteristics of 
any given local dialect generally overstepped the limits’ of 
the district and radiated unequally in various directions, 
penetrating into the several neighbouring districts more 
or less, and in different ways 

The changes — and this is an all-important matter to 
note — were produced without any discontinuity, and, if we 
were to draw a straight line starting from any one point of 
France to any other, we should find that the local speech of 
the one passes gradually into that of the other by imper- 
ceptible gradations The people speaking two neigh- 
bouring dialects understand one another , if they are 
separated by a common neighbour they have more difficulty 
in understanding each other , when they are separated by 
several others they become unintelligible to one another 

^ £xcept in cases where thcie were natural limits such as the sea, 
mountains, &c. 
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Owing to this continuity m linguistic change, the various 
dialects of a province display both a general similarity and 
specific differences It is because of this that it has been 
possible to name them after the provinces where they 
are spoken (e g Gascon, Languedocian, Champenois). 
It must be understood, however, that these geographical 
terms designate, not linguistic units, but the whole of the 
dialects used in a province, regarded from the aspect 
common to them all 

Thus we see that Popular Latin, sown over the soil of 
Gaul by the Roman conquest, covered it with an immense 
linguistic flora infinitely varied by an infinitely varied 
process of evolution 

9. Dialects and patois — But at the same time that 
Popular Latin, left to itself and to the mysterious actions 
which guide the spontaneous evolution of language, was ex- 
panding into this multitude of local tongues, other actions, 
both political and social, intervened, the effect of which was 
to re establish a ceitain unity after this endless subdivision 
In each region a single one of these local tongues 
{parlers), belonging to a particular town or aristocracy, rose 
above its neighbours, gaining dignity and throwing the 
others into the shade The local tongues which have 
remained in the shade are called patois , those which rose 
to literary dignity are called dialects 

Thus in various centies wiittcn languages were formed 
which radiated in all directions, forced themselves as 
noble languages on the populations of neighbouring 
regions, and created linguistic subdivisions or dialects in 
which the local patois became more and more obliterated or 
choked out of existence These dialects spread, no longer 
by means of oral tradition, but by literature , and their de- 
velopment must be considered as a phenomenon of civiliza- 
tion, and not of the organic and natural life of the language 
In this new linguistic evolution dialects differed moie or 
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less among themselves according as they were separated 
by a larger or smaller number of patois, a greater or lesser 
geographical distance Their characteristics became more 
sharply differentiated, and they developed into distinct 
languages 

Thus was formed in France a senes of different regional 
speeches, and these various patois which continued to 
exist obscurely in each province wei e generally named 
after the provinces where they flourished Thus, for 
example, Norman not only signifies the dialect used by 
the Norman writers such as Wace, but is also the general 
name given to the patois, which were at one time spoken, 
or still survive, in Normandy 

Now, if we consider the totality of both the dialects and 
patois which have flourished on French soil, we first 
recognize two great masses that of the dialects and patois 
of the langue d’oc, and that of the dialects and patois of 
the langue d’oil’. 

10 Dialects and patois of the langue d’oc — Among 
the dialects belonging to the Dangue d’oc two are dis 
tinguished, which in the Middle Ages were considered as 
independent languages — Gascon and Catalan Gascon is 
spoken in the department of the Basses- Pyrenees (except 
in the region occupied by Basque), in the Hautes-PyrCndes, 
the Landes, the south of the Haute-Garonne, the Gers, 
and the Gironde It is limited by three rivers the 
Gironde, the Garonne, and its tributary the Arize (in the 
department of the Anege) But Libourne and Castillon, 
also, on the right bank of the Dordogne, speak Gascon 
We have already noted the limits of Catalan Beyond 
these two regions Provencal patois and dialects spread 

* In the Middle Ages the languages were sometimes designated from 
the affirmative particle e g langue d'oi/, langue d’oc, langue de si, 
Dante, by a poetical periphrasis, calls Italy 

' 11 bcl pacse la dove il si suona ' 

* The beauteous country where the si resounds ' 
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over twenty-six departments which they partly or com- 
pletely cover , the most generally spoken of these dialects 
are Limousin, Languedocian, Provengal properly so 
called, Daupbinois, Savoyard, and the dialects of that part 
of Switzerland called la Sutsse romande. 

As early as the tenth century we find a Provencal litera- 
ture , and we possess a fairly long fragment of an imita- 
tion in verse of the Consolatio Phtlosophiae by Boethius 
In the twelfth century there appeared a brilliant litera- 
ture, largely lyric, the authors of which were called 
troubadours^, and which disappeared in the middle of the 
thirteenth century, drowned in the blood which flowed 
during the crusade against the Albigenses Saint Louis 
tried vainly to undo the evil and pacify the country the 
troubadours left the impoverished land and its closed 
seignorial courts, and carried their songs to Spain or 
Italy The institution of the floral games [Jeux Floraux) 

^ Troubadour^ i e trouveur (finder), comes from the verb trobar, 
Fr trouvcr^ to find , the old Proven9al declension was as follows — 

Sing Plural 

Nominative irobatre trobador 

Accusative irobador Uobadors 

Old French had a corresponding word derived from the verb trouvtr 

Sing Plural 

Nominative trovere (roveor 

Accusative iraveor trovcors 

In both languages the accusative form has become the ordinary form of 
the word troubadouf ^irouveur — The scholars of the end of the eighteenth 
century and the beginning of the nineteenth brought the nominative irou- 
vere again into favour, which is unfortunate, since in this nominative the 
connexion with trouveur and trouver is concealed , it is to be hoped that 
trouviur may replace trouvere For the Middle Ages the poet was, then, 
the trouveur^ the inventor , with the Greeks he was also the poietes^ the 
‘ maker' or creator , with the Romans he was in early times the vates^ the 
soothsayer or magician, but the Romans replaced this expressive word by 
the Latinized Greek word poeta^^n unfoitunate borrowing In Middle 
French trouveur was discarded for acteiir^ which implies a confusion 
between the two Latin words actor (actor) and aucior (author) At the 
Renaissance, men of letters went again to Latin for the word poeta, 
which the Romans had themselves taken fiom Greek 
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at Toulouse (1323) did not succeed in stopping the 
decadence of the southern literature. .After the end of the 
Middle Ages we find scarcely anything in the shape of 
written memorials but deeds, diplomas, and local legal docu- 
ments *. The southern dialects were thus degraded from 
the rank of literary or written languages to that of spoken 
languages only, or patois A literary revival has taken place 
m our own time poets of rare talent, Jasmin first, then 
Aubanel, Roumanille, and the greatest of all. Mistral, 
have composed remarkable poems in their maternal 
language The movement of the felibres (which is the name 
assumed by these poets has resulted in the restoration 
to literary life of each of the local patois Mistral conceived 
the idea of converting the Provenfal patois into a literary 
language for the whole region Hence the wide welcome 
he gives in his writings to patois words of various dialects 
if they are of a good stamp, but, if his vocabulary is 
derived from all sources, both his grammar and his 
phonetics are those of his own dialect 

It IS impossible to determine accurately the limits which 
separate the dialects of the langiie cFoc from those of the 
languc doll for a reason which is easy to undersiand, as 
the local patois of the one language pass by imperceptible 
shades into those of the other However, if we confine 
ourselves to a small number of more notable linguistic 
characteristics selected from those which distinguish the 
patois of the north from those of the south, we shall be able 
to determine approximately a line of demarcation In spite 
of great difficulties, two French scholars, M Bnngmer 

* Local poets, such as Aiig;er Galll^rd, the wheelwright of Rabastens 
(born about 1530, aicd after 1592), aie isolated examples, and their rarity 
proves the absence of all tradition 

* This word is of uncertain origin The Provenfal poets who first 
assumed it, on May ai, 1854, took it fioni a popular religious poem, 
where it apparently means docior of the haw ^ M Mistral gathered the 
poem from the lips of an old peasant woman at Maillanc in Piovence 
(See Romantay xxiii p 463 ) 
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and M. de Tourtoulon, tried some years ago (1876-1879) to 
determine this frontier line They traced a line which, 
starting from the Pointe de Grave, leaves the northern part 
of the Mddoc district to the langue d'oil, crosses the river 
Gironde, and then follows it as far as Villeneuve, passes 
through Verac, turns southward towards Libourne, and 
then, dividing several communes, northwards towards 
Puynormand, passes east of Coutras, Angouleme, and 
Civray, goes south of Montmonllon, la Tnmouille, 
Argenton, and la Chatre, and thus passes through 
Guyenne and the Limousin The death of M Bringuier 
put an end to the researches of the exploiers at this spot. 

Although we cannot trace this line further with the same 
precision ‘, we see that it continues through Auvergne and 
the Lyonnais, through the south of Burgundy and Franche- 
Comte, It then enters Switzerland and leaves the cantons 
of Vaud, Neuchatel, Geneva, and the Romance-speaking 
portion of Freiburg and theValais to Provengal* Thus the 
line goes much further north in the east than in the west 

11 The langue d’oil and its dialects. — Let us cross 
this frontier and study the development undergone by 
Popular Latin in Northern France 

From the seventh century onwards this popular language 
became sufficiently distinct from learned Latin, or rather 
pseudo-classic Latin — Low-Latin— for it to be already 
recognized as a new language 

In 659 A D Saint Mummolin was called upon to succeed 
Saint Eloi in the episcopal see of Noyon, because /ze stias 
not only acquainted with the Germanic language (spoken by 

^ A piecision that is only relative, for the value of some of the criteria 
adopted is contestable 

^ An eminent linguist, M Ascoli, has determined the characteristics of 
a mixed dialect intermediate between Fiench and Provenfal, which he 
calls Franco Provencal This dialect extends over the departments of 
the Isdre, the Rhone, the Am, and the Juia, French speaking Switzer- 
land, Savoy, and some high valleys on the Italian slopes of the Pennine 
and Graian Alps 
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the conquerors), but also the Romance language (spoken 
by the people *). 

In the following century, Girard, Abbot of Sauve- 
Majeure, extolled his master, St Adalhart, Abbot of Corbie, 
for his knowledge of Romance, Latin, and German ' If 
he spoke Romance one would have thought he knew that 
language alone , if he spoke German his language was 
still more brilliant , but when he spoke Latin it was 
perfection “ ’ From this century date certain Latin-Romance 
and Romance-German glossaries, rendering Latin and 
German words by Low- Latin words or Romance words, 
in which we seem to recognize French words in embryo’ 

* * Quia praevalebat non lanLum in tcutomca^ sed cliam in rQma%\a 
lingua' {Acta Sanctorum Belgu itcleciay iv 403) Sigcbert de Gembloux 
relates the same fact \Mth some diflerences of dctiil At the death of 
Saint Eloi, he says in his Chronicle, Mummolm was called upon to suc- 
ceed him, in 665 A D , because he was a very holy man and knew the 
Romance language no less well than the German language ‘Propterea 
quod rotnanam non minus quam tcutomcam callcbal hnguam * (Jacob 
Meyer, Annales Flandnae, i 5 ) 

'•* ‘Qui SI vulgan, id cst, romann Un^si loqueretur omnium aharum 
putarctur inscius Si vero icutomca cnitebat perfectius , si Latina in 
nulla omnino absolutius ’ {Acta Santiorum otdiins S Dtnedicti^ saeculo 

p 335) 

* These are the glossaries of Reichenaii and Cassel, fragments of which 
have been published with linguistic commentaries by Dicz and translated 
into French hy Bauer, as vol v of the Btbhoihequc de P Ecole des Hautes- 
iitudes Cf also Foerster and Koschwitz, Altjransocsisches Uebungsbiich^ 

i col 1-44 

The glossary of Reichenau [so called because it came from the Abbey 
of Reichenau, but now preserved in the library of Karlsruhe (MS 115)] 
IS in its first and greater pait a commentary on what were judged to be 
the most difficult woids m the Vulgate There is an alphabetical lexicon 
at the end 

In the following examples the words printed in italics are the words 
of the Vulgate , the others are the Popular Latin or Romance words by 
which the author of the glossary explains them 

A versa {Gen ix 23], distornata (Fr destornee, detoumee) 

Fulcra (ibid xii ii), bella (Fr belle) 

Levant (ibid xiv 15^ simstram (O Fr senesf/e) 

Pronus {ibid x\i\ 3\ qui a dent' lacet (O Fr qui adem gisV\ 

Mares ibid xvii 23\ masculi (Fr male) 
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In the ninth century the councils of Tours and Rheims 
(813 A D ) ordered the bishops to translate the homilies 
for Sundays either into Romance or German, so that they 
might be more easily understood by everybody 

Doubtless from this period forward the habit of writing 
in the vernacular had become adopted, but texts of the 
time, written on waxed tablets or on pieces of parchment, 
were too fragile to escape the numerous possibilities of 
destruction Thirty years later (on February 14, 842 ad) 
were pronounced the famous Oaths of Sirasburg, the text 
of which, owing to its historical importance, was reproduced 
by a contemporary historian, the celebrated Nithard, and 
has thus been handed down to us This venerable document 
has been preserved, together with the histones of Nithard, 
in a manuscript copy of the end of the tenth century or the 
beginning of the eleventh The general features ofthe/aw^e 
d'otl appear in them to be already established, notwith- 
standing the Latin aspect which this text offers at first sight 

Semel (}bid xvui 25), una vice (Fr une /ois) 

Arena (ibid xxii 17), sabulo (Fr sablon) 

Femur (ibid xxiv 2\ coxa (Fr cutsse) 

Vescentes (ibid xxiv 54), manducantes (O Fr mangeans) 

Rufa (ibid XXV 30), sora (O Fr sore, fcm of sot, now written saur, 
as m hateng-saur, red htrnng) 

Oria (ibid xxvi i), nata (Fr nec) 

Minatur (ibid xxvii 42), manatiat (Fr menace), &c 

The glossary of Cassel (Royal Library of Cassel, Cod Theol 24), dating 
from the end of the eighth century or beginning of the ninth, is Latin 
German We quote a few of the Latin, or, to speak more correctly, 
Romance, words maniun (menton), uncia (on^Xct), figtdo (from ficatum , 
foie), /nr/fta (pronounced birbta, brebis), cannsa (chemise),yrm?^(verrat, 
here we have f for v), aucas (oies), &c — There are also some other 
old glossaries of less extent, but of the same kind, belonging to the 
eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries Cf Foerster and Koschwitz, loc cit 
^ Labbe, Concilia, vii 1263 * £t ut easdem homilias quisque aperte 

transferre studeat id rusticam tomanam Imguam aut theotiscam ’ This 
IS the seventeenth canon of this council The Council of Mayence 
(857 ad) renewed the ordinance See also the Capitularies of Charle- 
magne (Oi/f/M/dz regum Francontnty ed Boretius, 1 p 174, in the 
menfa Cermantae Htsioma) 
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To the same centuiy belongs also a sequence or prose in 
honour of a virgin saint and martyr, improperly called the 
Canhlene de Samle Eulahe, a poem of twenty nine lines 
probably written in the neighbourhood of Valenciennes. 

The documents dating from the tenth century are more 
numerous First we have a fragment of a homily m 
honour of the prophet J onah, a rough sketch of a sermon 
written partly in Latin, partly in French, partly in Tironic' 
notation This comes from the north east region of 
F' ranee, and was preserved by a miracle, the bit of parch- 
ment having served as binding to another manuscript®. 
We have next two long poems, one of which celebrates 
the Passion according to the Gospels, and the other the 
life and death of Saint Ltger, after a Latin life of this 
saint and martyr These latter poems arc preserved m 
the library at Clermont-Ferrand, and arc written in a half- 
French, half- Provencal dialect 

In the eleventh century appear literary works of the 
highest order Firstly wc find the Chanson dc Satnt Alexis, 
and a little later the Chanson dc Roland, two poems with 
which French literature makes a noble beginning, and at 
the end of the century the Pclo tnaire de Charlemagne a Jeru- 
salem, a coniic-heroic poem of a curious character, in which 
familiarity and parody arc, without any sense of strain, 
associated with the lofty style and march of the epic 

The twelfth century is the golden age of old French 
literature . the literature of the thirteenth and fourteenth 

* A kind of shorthand used duiing the first centuries of the Middle 
Ages It came from the Romans, and its invention was ascribed to Tiro, 
a freedman and secrctaiy of Ciccro 

^ Ihis manuscript, as well as that of the Sequence de Satntc Eulahe, is 
in thelibraiy at Valenciennes Hciicc tlicnamc oiValcntitHnes Fragment 
by which it is otLcn known 

* The poem of Sami Lcger seems to be the dialect translation of a text 
previously written in a Burgundian dialect The five texts in question 
have been published in heliogravure facsimile by the Soaete des Anciens 
Tcjiies Ffanfats {Album des plus anciens textes ft uniats') 
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centuries was less original, but yet was surpassingly fertile 
and rich. 

The literature of these tunes was not limited to any one 
region , it extended over the whole domain of the langue 
d’otl, though it was marked by various linguistic pecu- 
liarities in the different provinces Each dialect had its 
literature The langue doil was in fact subdivided into 
dialects whose limits were ill-defined, because these dialects 
were not geographical units By any single dialect we 
mean the sum of a number of linguistic peculiarities ex- 
tending unequally in different directions , and each dialect 
penetrated by means of some one trait into one or several of 
the neighbouring dialects (cf pp 22,23) The term ‘dialect,’ 
strictly speaking, must only be understood in the present 
connexion as the general form assumed by Popular Latin 
in any given district , and we may thus admit the existence 
of as many dialects as of districts. 

Until the fourteenth centuiy these dialects were almost 
independent Roger Bacon, travelling in France about the 
year 1260 a d, found that French was differentiated into 
four dialects, French, Picard, Norman, and Burgundian 
A troubadour of the thirteenth century, Peire Cardinal, 
declared that he spoke neither Norman nor Poitevin® 
A personage in the Provencal romance, Flamenca, knew how 
to speak 'Burgundian, French, German, and Breton’’ 
A tianslator of the Psalms, of the fourteenth century, 
writing in Lorraine, announced his work in these words 
'This is the Psalter translated from Latin into Romance, 
into the £0; raine language 

^ ‘Nam et idiomala vauantur eiusdem linguae apud diversos, sicut 
patet de lingua gallicana quia apud Galileos et Normaniios etPicardos et 
Lurgundos muUiplici vanatur idiomatc Et quod propne dicitur in 
idiomatc Picardorum, horrescit apud Burgundos, imo apud Gallicos 
vjciniores ’ (Opus Maius, in 44) 

^ Raynouard, Choix des poesies ongittales des TrouhadourSi vol v 304 
® Edition by P Meyer, lines 1916-17 
* P&aiUier de Mels, edit Bonnardot, 1 p. t. 
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But this independence soon received a check From 
the midst of the political anarchy of the eleventh century 
there arose, with the Capet dynasty, a central power 
destined in time to supersede the feudal powers Royalty, 
having sprung from the Duchy of the lie de France, had 
its seat in Paris The royal court raised the rank of its 
own dialect, and gradually imposed it both on the aristo- 
cracy and on writers From the twelfth century the 
pre-eminence of the French of the He de France became 
assured, and the lustre of royalty under Philip Augustus 
and Saint Louis finally ensured its supremacy Towards 
the year 1170, the clerk Gamier of Pont-Sainte Maxence 
(in the present department of the Oise), boasts of having 
written his fine poem on the life and death of Thomas 
Becket ‘ in good Romance ’ (en bon roman ) — 

Mis languages est buens, car en France sui nea' 

A noble of Artois, Conon de Bethune, a poet contemporary 
with Philip Augustus, complains of having excited the 
ridicule of the young king, of the queen-mother, Ahx of 
Champagne, and the court by reciting one of his songs 
before this illustrious audience v/ith his local accent, and 
adorning it with words of the Artois dialect 

La roine n'a pas fait que cortoise (ar/e de eourtotsic) 

Qui me reprist, ele et ses fins (‘fow /i/s) li rojs 
Encor ne soit ma parole fianchoise, 

Si le '/a'' puct on bien entendre en franchois 
Ne chil {et ceui-la nc sont bicn apns ne cortois 
Qui m ont repiis, se j’ai dit mos d’Artojs , 

Car je ne fui pas noris \eleve) a Pontoise* 

■ * My language is good, for I was born in the lie de France ' 

^ ‘The Queen did not show courtesy. 

When she corrected me, she and her son the Iwing, 

Even though my speech be not French, 

It still may be understood m French 

And those are neither well bred nor courteous, 

Who checked me when 1 used words of Artois, 

For I was not brought up at Pontoise' 
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Adenet, the author of Berihe aux grands pteds, relates 
that in the time of Pepin . 

* Avoit une coustume ens el tiois’ pais (dans It payt allemand) 

Que tout li grant seignor, Ii conte ct li marchis, 

Avoient entour aus (eux) gent fran^oise tous dis {ioujours) 

Pour aprenclie fran^ois lor fillcs et lor fils 

Li rois et la rolne et Berte o {avcc) le cler vis {visage) 

Sorcnt pr6s d’aussi bien le francots de Pans 
Com se il Jusseni ni an bourc a. Saint Dents ^ 

The Lyons trouvcre, Aimon de Varennes, who wrote m 
1188 at Chatillon-sur-Azergue (Rhone), adopted French 
for his Roman de Florimont 

^ As FranfOis voil de lant servir, 

Que ma langue lor est sauvage , 

Que je ai dit en lor langage 
A 1 micus que ju ai sevl dire 
Se ma langue la lor empire, 

Por ce ne m’en dient anui 
Mies aim ma langue que I'autrui 
Romans ne estoirc ne plait 
As Francois, se il ne Font fait 

A translator of Boethius, born at Meung, in the thiiteenth 
century, apologizes for writing m a language which is not so 
supremely correct as that of Pans , for, he says, ' I am not 

* ^ There was a custom in the German land, 

That all the great lords, earls, and marquises 
Should have around them French people always, 

To teach French to their daughters and their sons 
The King, and Queen, and Berte with the bright face, 
Knew the French of Pans almost as well 
As though they had been born in the borough of St Denis ' 

* Ttois^ a French form, corresponding to the Italian Tedesco^ and 
repiesenting a primitive form of the modern German Dmtsch 

^ Berte, II 147-154 (Schcler’s edition) 

* ^ I Wish to obey the French 

For as my language is to them barbarous, 

I speak their language as best 1 can. 

If my language spoils theirs, 

Let them not bear me malice for that 
1 love my own language better than any other 
No romance nor tale pleases 

The French, if they have not themselves written it ’ 

D 
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a native of Paris ; . . but must be content to use the language 

Que m’apnst zna mere 
A Meung* quand je I'alaitoie*’ 

In the fourteenth century Chaucer, in his Canterbury 
Tales, represents a nun who spoke the French of Stratford 
atte Bowe, ' for Frensh nf Parys was to hir unknowe 

The dialects, rcgaidcd already with disfavour by a 
preceding age, were still used by writers until well into 
the fourteenth century, but they were beginning to die out 
and to give way to French, which had become the official 
language of the Government, the literary language of the 
kingdom of Fiance, and the spoken language of the uppi r 
classes Hardly anywhere but in the country districts 
did the local modes of speech continue to exist, to 
develop, and to undergo an untiammelled evolution 
During the succeeding centuries they became more 
differeiitiatt d, each assuming characteristic features 
except where, as in the case of the patois of the lie de 
France and its vicinity, they were destroyed by the 
absorbing influence of the French of Pans At the 

* ‘That w^s taught me by my mother 
At Meung, nhen Stic suckled me' 

(Leopold Dcliblc, Invutiauc dcs ih /lauuuit dc la Bibliothcque 

Naiionale, n p 337 ) 

^ Prologue., line 124 

And Frensh she spak ful fane and fetysly 
After the scole of Stratford atto Bowl, 

For Frensh of Parys was to hir unknowe 
^ This IS the opinion generally held As a matter offact, the question is 
more complex The action of French on the provincial dialects, taken as a 
whole, must have found its counterpart in the action of each of these 
dialects, as it became literary, on the popular forms of speech which 
nourished in the various portions of the region to which it belonged 
In other words, the local patois must be older than the literary dialects 
which in each province were developed from some one of the patois 
(viz that which was the most important, owing to the political situation 
of the town where it was spoken) at the expense of the others After 
the loss of the dialects, the patois alone remained, never having ceased 
to exist from the time of their Latin origin down to the present day 
as terms of a conUnuousl> develrped and infinitely varied senes 
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present time, throughout the domain of the langue (Toil, 
Belgium IS the only country where a dialect ( W alloon, 
the local form of speech of Mons, Liege, and Namur), 
cultivated, as the dialects of the south of France are culti- 
vated, by provincial amateurs, is attempting to rise again 
to the dignity of a literary language 

12 The spoken language of the ile de France, or 
FRENCH — We have thus shown how the spoken language 
of Pans, towards the end of the Middle Ages, conquered 
the various domains of the laiigue eToil, one after another, 
with slow but uninterrupted progress The detailed history 
of these conquests has yet to be written , but enough of it 
is known to enable us to follow the mam featuics of this 
extension of the language However, while superseding 
the dialects, French also suffered some local modifications. 
Although the inhabitants of the provinces adopted the 
official language, they could not help introducing into it 
turns of phrase, constructions, and expressions belonging 
to the vanishing local patois , and above all a pronunciation 
determined by the phonetic characteristics of each dialect, 
the — wrongly — so-called accent Thus was formed this 
provincial French, which each province has, so to speak, 
marked with its own stamp In spite of literary education 
provincialisms have been preserved down to the present 
day, and often occur in the conversation of townspeople, 
although they do not appear in literature And the pro- 
vincial whose home is at any distance from Pans can be 
recognized in a crowd by his accent 

At the end of the twelfth century, and more especially 
m the thirteenth century, after the war with the Albigenses, 
we find that French crossed the frontier of the langue (Toil, 
and entered the southern towns in the wake of the royal 
administration We have seen above (p 33) that a native 
of Lyons m 1188 abandoned his own dialect to write in 
French. During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the 
language followed the progress of the royal power. From 
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the beginning of the sixteenth century we find the southern 
cities, Bordeaux, Toulouse, Montpellier, Lyons, Grenoble, 
&c , enriching literature with works in French At the 
end of the Middle Ages French also prevailed over Low 
Latin, which had remained the official language of law 
and education The decree of Villers Cotterets, issued in 
1539 by Francis I, enacts that all decrees and proceedings, 
any other acts, and deeds m law or belonging thereto, be pro- 
nnunttd, registered, and delivered to the parties concerned tn 
the maternal French language, and not otherwise, and during 
the sixteenth century there appeared, for the first time, 
philosophical and scientific treatises in the common tongue 
French was on its way to become the language of France’ 

And yet m spite of the triumph of the absolute monarchy, 
and of three centuries of general and local administration 
in which the language of Pans was alone used, and in spite 
of the rise of the marvellous literature which has given to 
French an unrivalled position in the eyes of the world, 
the language has not yet achieved the conquest of the 
whole land At the present day, Provencal in the cities 
of the south, and local patois in the greater part of the 
country districts belonging to the langue d" out, are still 
spoken side by side with French in the country districts 
of the south the peasants hardly know any other speech 
but their patois , the Basque region and Lower Brittany 
have been hardly affected at all by French But with 
military service and compulsory primary education we can 
foresee the time when the French of the He de France will 
have completed the conquest of France 

On the other hand, French has spread beyond the 
French frontiers From the thirteenth century this language 
has been written in French Switzerland {la Suisse romande), 
where it has taken such deep root that it has superseded 

* All the languages of great nations have had a similar history thus 
Latin was originally the dialect of Latium , Italian, the dialect of 
Florence , English, the dialect of Middlesex, &c 
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the Proverifal (or franca provenfal) dialects in the canton 
of Geneva, and has largely encroached upon them m the 
cantons of Vaud, Neuchatel, Freiburg, the Bernese Jura, 
and the Valais 

In the eleventh century Low Norman was introduced by 
William of Normandy and his barons into England, and 
until the fourteenth century remained as the official language 
and the literary language both of royalty and the aristo- 
cracy , It then became imperceptibly fused with Anglo- 
Saxon, which it has penetrated to such an extent that nearly 
half of the English vocabulary is formed of French words’ 

In the sixteenth century sailors from Dieppe introduced 
French into North America, where it is still spoken by 
50,000 people in Louisiana, and 1,4.00,000 in Canada 
(1891) In the last-named province the French element 
has rapidly acquired considerable importance, and French 
has become an official language concurrently with 
English In the West Indies and other colonies, French 
has fused with the African language of the ncgrpes 
and given rise to new dialects called Creole In Africa, 
Mauritius has remained French in language Finally, the 
conquest of Algeria has now restored to French that 
coast of the Mediterranean, which Arab invasions, twelve 
centuries ago, had wrested from the Roman empire 

Protestant emigration introduced French into Holland 
and various parts of Germany, where the traditional use 
of the language of the seventeenth century in the reformed 
churches has been preserved Lastly, among the aristo- 
cracy and higher middle classes, there is no country in 
Europe where French has not become a second mother- 
tongue French was imposed by Louis XIV on all the 
courts of Europe as the language of diplomacy Down 
to the present day it has kept this privilege, which it owes 
no less to its sovereign lucidity than to a historic right 

^ Wc may mention also subsequent inroads, due to the influence of 
law terms, and (,in the seventeenth century) to that of French culture 
and literature 
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THE INTERNAL HISTORY OF FRENCH 

13 The different periods in the history of Ficnch — 14 Gallo Romanic — 
la Old Fiench — -16 Middle Fiencli — 17 French of the sixteenth 
century — 18 Modern French 

13 The different periods in the history or french 
— We have seen the events which caused the French 
of the He de France to become finally the language of 
a great country In its gradual extension, which was 
a work of time, this dialect undenvent various changes, 
and was subjected to various infiuenccs winch we must 
rapidly indicate The niajoiity of these changes and 
influences appear, for the rest, in the histo.y of the other 
dialects of the lauguc d'oil and other Romance languages 
But we have only to consider them heie in so fai as they 
concern the dialect of the He dc France 

The history of French maybe divided into four periods, 
with the ninth, the fourteenth, and the end of the sixteenth 
century as their limits These divisions are not intended 
to indicate any discontinuity in the development of the 
language, but they bring more clearly into view the paths 
followed m the couise of its evolution We may call 
these the Gallo-Roman, Old French, Middle French, and 
Modern French pei lods 

1 GALLO-ROMAN I C 

14 Gallo ROMANIC By this name wc mean Latin as 
It was spoken by the peoples of Gaul from the time of the 
downfall of the empire (in the fifth century) to the ninth 
century, the time when the Oalhs of Sirasbnrg, the first 
French document that we possess, appeared No texts 
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have been handed down to us from these early times, simply 
because the language was then only a vast mass of dialects, 
spoken by the people, which no one thought of writing 

Invasions had destroyed all civilization, and a profound 
darkness seemed to envelop the West The Church alone 
preserved the tradition of Latin literature , a new literature 
was created by a few gifted priests , and in the monasteries 
the monks assiduously copied and preserved for future ages 
the manuscripts of Pagan Rome , while a certain number 
of clerks devoted themselves either to a very elementary 
study of theology or to writing a few historical chronicles 

But outside this very limited circle ol scholars who still 
bore in their hands the flickering torch of knowledge 
the country at large was given over to an ever-growing 
barbarism The immense maiority of the inhabitants of 
Gaul, deprived of any protecting administration, a prey to 
the capricious will of their conquerors, and incapable of 
culture, allowed their language to drift into confusion , 
and the revolutionary forces which bring a language to 
rum held unchecked sway It was at that time that 
Latin was most rapidly and completely altered Within 
a period of four centuries Latin sounds changed to such 
a degree that at its conclusion we find ourselves in the 
presence of a new phonetic system lacryma (pronounced 
lacruma) had been transformed into lairmc (larme), vctulum 
into vicil The words had in great measure become un- 
recognizable Popular Latin had passed into French 

During this transformation of the sounds, what had 
happened to the vocabulary, the grammatical forms, and 
the syntax '1* 

Vocabulary — A thorough study of the sources of the 
French vocabulary, and a methodical comparison between 
the vocabularies of the various Romance languages, allow 
us to re-establish fairly accurately the vocabulary of 
Popular Latin as it existed at a period of which no 
memorial has been directly handed down to us A con- 
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siderable number of words, such as pere, mere, frere, sceur, 
fils, fille, oncle, &c., are common to this language and to 
Classical Latin These words have existed at all times 
in the language , they are traceable through an uninter- 
rupted tradition back to Popular Latin, and are found in 
their primitive form in Classical Latin’. But a great 
number of words belonging to the classical language were 
lost irretrievably, being either words representing objects 
belonging to forgotten habits and manners, or purely literary 
words expressing philosophic, scientific, and artistic ideas, 
which had foundered with the wreck of civilization® 

On the other hand, Popular Latin possessed many 
words not to be found in classical Latinity Most of them 
were Latin, but were of familiar or common use , others were 
classical terms turned from their proper use by metaphor, 
and transformed by popular imagination With regard 
to some of them, we have the formal evidence of old 
grammarians, who noted as vulgar certain words which 
have piecisely become the ordinary words of the new 
language'' A great many other Romance woids were 

* See in Appendix I of tlie Life oflVordi,^ by A Darmesteter^ a long 
list of words, most of which arc traceable to the Latin of the classic period, 
and have more or less completely preserved ihnr original meaning 

^ ‘ The nch s>nonymy of Classic il Latin became notably restricted Of 
scvcial words more or less synonymous, only one was preserved, the 
\ano\\s shad '5 of expression that literature had de\ eloped were over- 
looked ' G Pans, <it la Chanson de Roland, 5tli edit p 54 

® Pur example, we find employed — • 

i lie popuHr forms 

ayhorcia (A Cell 17, 2I, O Fr aibioie 
/yaf/a/ta ^Adain Marty rj, Pr biitaille 
boia (.Festus), O Fi bate 

cambne (Apuleius'', cambiare (Lex Salica), whence 
we have changer 
catius (Palladius, &c chat 
cogtiina (Ainobms, ficc ), cuii>ine 
lanccaie (Tci lulliaii), lancer 
masticare (Apulems, &c ), tndcher 
pipio (Lampndius), pigeon 


Insteid of 
the Classical Latin 

aibubla 

pHgna 

itncif/a 

niutare 

felts 

ciilina 

inimtilife 

ffxandcre 

columbn^ 
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formed by composition, and still more by derivation, from 
simple words which have been preserved side by side with 
their derivatives, or which have been entirely superseded 
by them We must also add to these a multitude of neo- 
logisms, introduced by the German conquest, and express- 
ing facts and ideas belonging to the new institutions For 
the language of the German conquerors, which in the ninth 
century was no longer spoken in Gaul*, had not disap- 
peared without leaving behind some traces of its existence 
in the language of the vanquished. The F rench of the time 
had been interpenetrated and saturated by it , yet from 
the period of the Capets onward a great part of this foreign 
element was gradually eliminated from the language , the 
Romance element prevailed, although the language pre- 
served down to the Middle Ages a considerable number of 
Teutonic words, and still possesses at the present day 
several hundreds of them 

The vocabulary, being a faithful mirror of the manners 
and state of civilization of the time, had but few learned 
ideas to express (we shall see that one of the great 
characteristics of tlie learned formation consists precisely 
in the restoration to the language of the abstract terms of 
which It was in need) But it must have abounded in 
words denoting material things, or recording the multi- 
tude of new facts intioduced by a political and social 
revolution, and the general ideas belonging to daily life 
It must have been expressive, full of imagery, picturesque, 
and well fitted to render the most varied feelings of a dis- 
criminating and supple-minded people. 


propinquare propiate (Paulinus Nolanus), approcher 

sanguinolcntus sangwientus (Scnbonius Largus), sanglant 
hirsiitum inUutum (Gloss Mai vi, 501), velu 

gena (cheek) gabata (bowl), Fr joue 
humerus spatula^ Fr espadUj espalle, espaule 

* The Oaths of Strasburg this Louis the German was obliged 

to speak French to make himself understood by the barons of Charles Ihc 
latter must have forgotten their mother>tongue and become Romance 
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Grammatical forms — It was during the period with 
which we are dealing that the grammatical forms under- 
went most radical transformations But these transforma- 
tions, nearly all of which are to be also found in the other 
Romance languages, were the outcome of long prepara- 
tion, and are to be traced back, at least in so far as their 
origin IS concerned, to the language of the Empire 

The declensions were disorganized, and gave way to 
a new system founded on new principles, which was 
destined to be first completed and then irrevocably aban- 
doned in the following centuries 

Of the pronouns, some were preserved and others 
transformed, but their total number was diminished, while 
their forms and functions became mere clearly defined 
But It IS their conjugation which must be regarded as 
the masterpiece in the creation of the new languages 
A new system arose from the debris of the shattered 
Latin conjugation The passive disappeared in part, the 
deponent completely , the reflexive appears as an entirely 
new creation , a new mood, the conditional, resulted from 
a periphrasis of the infinitive with the Latin imperfect- 
optative , a s}stem of past tenses, composed of an auxiliary 
and a past participle, was added to the simple present and 
past tenses of Classical Latin 

By a more delicate analysis of thought (of which the 
germ is undoubtedly to be found in the Rome of Imperial 
times), a system at once learned and ingenious, supple 
and refined, was developed in Popular Latin, which super- 
seded the fine S3'nthetic order of the classical conjugation 
Syntax — The syntactic changes were less profound 
The use of the prepositions, which was extended and 
became more frequent, and the use of the subordinate 
personal proposition, which at an early period seems to 
have replaced, in many cases, the construction of the 
accusative with the infinitive, form the most noteworthy 
characteristics of the new syntax. We do not reckon 
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as new the loss of those learned constructions which we 
admire in the great writers of Rome The syntax of 
a written language is that part of the language which is 
most susceptible to the personal influence of the writer , 
but as a rule learned combinations of the kind we 
speak of are unknown to the syntax of spoken and 
familiar speech The syntax of Gallo Romanic, so far 
as science can reconstruct it, is in its essentials the 
popular syntax of Rome 

To sum up, the characteristic features of the language 
about to pass from Latin into French were these a pro- 
nunciation so profoundly changed as to give the impression 
of a new language , a vocabulary containing a mere remnant 
of the classical vocabulary, but increased by original crea- 
tions and additions borrowed from the language of the con- 
querors , an accidence also not only deeply modified, but 
cast in a new mould, and a syntax that had become fairly 
stable 

Co-cxistent with Gallo-Romanic wc find Low Latin, that 
degraded form of Classical Latin used by the few men in 
whom literary and intellectual traditions had survived 
The constructions of Low Latin bore the impress of Gallo- 
Romanic, but the language possessed a moie extensive 
vocabulary , for it had not only preserved the majority of 
Gallo-Romanic words (mostly under a Latin garb), but had 
also retained the greatei part of and even enriched, the 
abstract and learned vocabulary of the Classical Latin 
discarded by the people 

Gallo-Romanic was spoken by eight or ten million 
people Low Latin was written, and possibly spoken, 
by some thousands 

* This IS the meaning of the often quoted passage of Suetonius on the 
mode of speaking of Ihe Emperor Augustus ‘ Necubi lectorcm vcl 
auditorcm obLurbaret ac raorarctur, neque praepositioncs verbis addere, 
neque conjunctiones saepius itcrare dubitavit, riiue dcLractae aflerunt 
aliquid obscuritatis ctsi gratiam augent' {Octavius Augnstits^ Ixxxvi) 
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II OLD FRENCH. 

(from thl ninth to the fourteenth century ) 

IB. Old FRENCH — The general characteristics of Gallo- 
Romanic to which we have drawn attention have been 
partly determined by an examination of the language of 
the following centuries, particularly the eleventh and the 
twelfth By going back from the state of the language at 
that time to its Latin starting-point, we are able to re- 
construct the intermediate stage through which Gallo- 
Romanic must have passed In other words, we find in 
Old French the traits that we have indicated above more 
deeply accentuated 

Syntax — The langue (Toil was a language with declcn 
sions, having a nominative case and an objective case 
The relations of the substantives with the verbs in a sen 
tence were then determined, not, as they are now, by a 
fixed place m the sentence, but by their inflexion This 
essential characteristic gives great freedom of form to 
sentence constructions, and the dominant word can easily 
be placed at the beginning of each proposition The 
syntax of Old French, still half-Latin, possessed a wealth 
and freedom of construction which allowed it to follow the 
impulse of thought easily, and to render the impression of 
the moment Still simple and attenuated in the texts of 
the tenth century, we find it in a more advanced stage in the 
eleventh century, though it is still incapable of expressing 
all the lelations of subordinate with principal sentences’ 

^ If we Iranbl itc the Oaths of SUa^ihui r mLo Latin, and, wliilc fi et ly 
modifying the vocabulaiy, leave the com^iruction untouched, we shall 
imniLdiatuly rccognuc the Latin construction 

‘Pro Dci ainorc ct pro chnstiani populi et nostra communi salute 
abhinc islo die, prout Duus sapientiam et potentiam miKi donat, sic 
servjbo cg’o istiini meum fiaficiu t,t m adiumcnto, et in unaquaque rc, 
sicut homo SQUin Iratri m per lus scrvarc debet Lt cum LoLhono nullum 
conveiitum habebo qui (ad) mcam voluntatem isLi mco fiatn Karlo in 
damno sit 

‘Si Ludovicus sacrameniuni quod suo fiatn luravit conservat, et si 
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It gradually grew stronger, became more and more free 
from Latin constructions, and gained in originality in the 
language of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries But it 
was still wanting in breadth, and unable to grapple with 
the period^, except in works translated from Latin, which 
in truth were more Latin than French 

Grammatical forms — The system of declensions, which 
indeed only affected masculine nouns, became better defined 
and more developed between the ninth and the eleventh 
centuries at the end of the latter century it attained its full 
expansion , the rule of the s (§ 146) had become general, 
and was now applied not only to all declinable masculine 
nouns, but even to feminine nouns in the singular On 
the other hand, the delicate laws of euphony which modi 
fled the final consonant of the noun, under the influence 
of the flexional s, gave to the words an elegant variety 
of pronunciation thus coq became in the singular It cos, 
le coq, in the plural h coq, Ics cos 

The conjugation exhibits a singular richness in forms, 
but a richness neither excessive nor disorderly, since the 
use of those forms was, in general, governed by well- 
defined laws Under the influence of the tonic accent the 
\owcl of the root presents itself under different forms, 
disappearing or reappearing in the different persons with 
a regular and harmonious alternation “ 

To foreigners, assuredly so learned and complicated 

Karolus meus dommus de sua parte suum frangit, si e^o deducerc non 
ilium inde possum, nec net ullus quern ego deduccre inde possum, 
in nullo adiumcnto contra Ludovicum ilh cro ' 

In the consti action of primitive French, says M G Pans, ‘the comple- 
ment preceded the noun, the qualifying adjective preceded the substan- 
tive qualified (cf the adveibs in -ww/), the direct or indirect object 
preceded the verb, and the verb preceded the subject, unless the subject 
were a personal pronoun expressed ' {Extmits de la Chanson de Roland^ 
5th edit p 53) 

^ In the Chanson de Roland^ especially in the past tenses, we hardly 
find any conjunctive propositions introduced by quand, lorsque, orpmsqui 
See on p 46 the forms of laver 
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a system must have offered great difficulties. We who 
are able to trace these diverse forms back to Latin, and 
account for them by the simple working of phonetic laws, 
can but admire the beauty of their endless variety and their 
regularity The verb laver (lavare), to wash, gave, in the 
present indicative, ]e Icf, tii levcs, il leve, nous lavons, vous 
lavez, il levent, and, in the present subjunctive, que je lef, qiie 
tu Ics, qii’il let, que nous lavons, que vous lavez, qii’il levent 
The corresponding paits of the verb lever (Icvarc), to rise, 
were jelief, lit licvcs, tl lievc, nous levons, vous levez, illievcnt , 
que je lu f, que iu lies, qtiil het, que nous levons, quo vous 
Icvcz, qn'il lievent And all these different new foims are 
regularly derned Ironi Latin forms, they are, indeed, the 
Latin forms modilicd in different ways by the laws of 
phonetics, according to the place of the accent and the 
nature of the sound following the consonant of the root 

Vocabulary — The vocabulary was singularly copious 
To the oiiginal elements we have before mentioned were 
added new derivatives, formed Irom roots vvnich gave rise 
to large families oi vvoids Moreover, each dialect brought 
to the common language terms of its own, mostly words 
of Germanic origin, established in each special region by 
the invaders who introduced them To these we must 
add words of learned foiniation, which were taken direct 
liom Latin and found their way anew into the common 
language By this assemblage of elements from diverse 
souices a considerable stock ofwoids was formed' 

The original sense ot the words was entirely preserved, 
for the metaphors were not yet worn out by too frequent 
usage, and their etj raological meaning was still felt The 
words have a sound and full ring about them, like good 
coins, the language was frank, clear, simple, and healthy 

Pi onuHciaiion — The pi enunciation was soft and melo- 

^ The Dictiojinaire de Vancicnne langue fran^aise, now being published 
by M Godefroy, will form ten quarto volumes Seven and a half arc 
oLLjpiLd by words which have died out before modern times. 
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dious. Towards the ninth century the last of the hard and 
difficult combinations (e g ft, &c ), formed by the meeting of 
consonants previously separated by atonic vowels which had 
dropped, were resolved Only those combinations whose 
second consonant was an / or f, or whose first was an s, 
survived , vowels and diphthongs abounded It is true that 
in this period the dropping of medial consonants caused 
the formation of new hiatuses , but these hiatuses, formed 
by vowels of equal intensity, were not harsh The nasal 
vowels, which were then in course of formation, were not 
jet sufficiently numerous to make the pronunciation in 
general heavy The transformation of the I into the vowel 
It produced several new senes of melodious diphthongs, 
the e feminine, which was still felt in pronunciation, 
formed a kind of sonorous accompaniment at the end of 
the word, prolonging it until it became gradually inaudible 
The pronunciation of the twelfth century must have had 
the charm of the Italian pronunciation of the present day, 
and greater brilliancy, owing to the greater variety of 
vowels and diphthongs The French ear was both more 
sensitive and more discriminating, and readily appreciated 
differences of sound which we can now barely recognize 
The rhymes and assonances of the poets required an abso- 
lute identity of the vowel sounds, whilst at the present day 
people are content with approximations In the Middle 
Ages the rhymes jlanime and dme, menent and viennent, 
would not have been tolerated 

All these traits collectively gave to the French of those 
days a linguistic perfection which it was destined not to 
regain. It was full of images, and picturesque, the voca- 
bulary was clear, the grammar ingenious, the syntax ample, 
the language free, unstilted, and graceful in form. Doubt- 
less, however, it was wanting in vigour, and it seems 
inadequate to the expression of great thoughts ; it was 
neither the language of politics, nor of science, nor of lofty 
religious and philosophical speculation. But this weak- 
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ness was the fault of its writers The thinkers of the 
Middle Ages disdained the language of the people, and 
left it to the poets and to those whose aim was to amuse 
the masses, they continued the traditions of the writers of 
the Merovingian and Carlovingian period, and wrote in 
the only language used at the time to express learned 
ideas, namely Low Latin Later on, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when Low Latin had disappeared and French had 
become the language of philosophy, politics, and of lofty 
abstract thought, it acquired its higher qualities, though 
at the expense of others, not again to be recovered 

And this mediaeval language and its literature roused 
a universal enthusiasm which lasted until the fourteenth 
century Foreigners preferred it to their own tongue, 
It was in French that Rusticiano of Pisa wrote down 
the voyages of Marco Polo and compiled the romances 
of the Round Table, that Brunetto Latino, the reputed 
master of Dante, wrote his Encyclopaedia, the Tresor , 
that the anonymous Chromqm de Morcc, and the Chrontque 
Venthenne by Martino da Canale, were drawn up Brunetto 
Latino says, in a phrase which has become famous, that 
French is 'la parleure la plus delitnble et la plus commune 
a toutes gens ’ Another Italian, Martino da Canale, whom 
we have just mentioned, also proclaims, ‘que langue fran- 
foise cort parmi le monde et est plus dehtable a lire ct a ouir 
que nulle autre ’ And finally the Catalan, Ramon Muntaner, 
informs us that the noblest chivalry was that of the Morea, 
and that French was spoken there as well as in Paris' 

III MIDDLE FRENCH 

(from the fourteenth to the end of the sixteenth 

CENTURY ) 

16. Middle french. — Towards the end of the thirteenth 
century we perceive obvious signs of a revolution that was 
to last during the fourteenth, fifteenth, and the first half of 

^ See E Gebhart, Dt la Renaisbantc eti Italic 
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the sixteenth century The period of Old French was .it 
an end , that ol Middle French began 

The syntax and grammatical forms — The period in 
question is especially remarkable for the loss of the de- 
clension of the substantive and adjective Hence arose 
profound confusion in the syntax At length, after nume- 
rous experiments, those inversions which the declension 
alone rendered possible vanished, and the strict logical 
order which makes a word subject or object, according 
to Its position, appeared and became established. The 
construction thus became more analytic, and paved the 
way for the modern sentence' 

The grammar was thus profoundly affected The loss 
of the declension, and the triumph of the objective case 
over the nominative, led to a simplification in the use of 
nouns, adjectives, and pronouns, which had previously 
been refined and complicated. The conjugation was 
also simplified Complex forms, in which the root was 
modified according as it was accented or not in which 
the flexions of different conjugations for the same 
tense differed without any apparent reason therefor in 
which the participle and perfect differed so widely from 
the root of the verb that the connexion was hard to 
perceive — all these were got rid of under the sim- 
plifying influence of analogy, which tended to efface all 
differences of this kind But during the period in 
question the language did not yet take any decided 
direction Popular usage was assuredly clearer and less 
faltering than literary usage the reduction of grammatical 
forms, which was imperceptibly taking place, was not in 
actual usage full of the uncertainties to be found in the 
texts the language followed its course steadily But in 
writers who upheld the literary traditions old forms 

* See in the Appendix to Book I, as a specimen of these changes, the 
successive versions of the same text originally written in the thirteenth 
century, and revised in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

E 
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sanctioned by well known classical works, and preserved 
in the teaching of schools, were used at random alongside 
with more modern forms, so that the literary language 
offers a spectacle of anarchy and chaos. 

Pronunciation — The pronunciation also changed It 
began to lose the melodiousness characteristic of the 
language m the Middle Ages More and more diphthongs 
died out and were reduced to vowels Slight differences 
between kindred vowel sounds, which at one time were 
quite distinct, became obliterated and finally disappeared 
The e feminine tended, in certain cases, to become silent 
It was the vowel-system which was chiefly affected, the 
consonants underwent little change 

Towards the end of this period, the importation of 
learned Greek, and, still more, of learned Latin words, 
introduced into the language spoken in the narrow circle 
of literary men groups of sounds as yet unknown in general 
usage, and thus was inaugurated a distinction between 
the learned pronunciation and common pronunciation, 
which was soon to become more widely extended 

Vocabulary — The vocabulary was also in a state of 
transition From the fourteenth to the end of the six- 
teenth century a great number of terms fell into disuse, 
including verbs, substantives, and adjectives, some ex- 
pressing facts and ideas which belonged essentially to the 
Middle Ages, and were destined to disappear when they 
came to an end , others rendering general ideas or lasting 
facts, which acquired new forms of expression. This 
change in vocabulary is one of the most striking of the 
characteiistics by which the new language tended to 
differentiate itself from the old The losses were repaired 
in various ways by the creation of new derivatives from 
old words, by the extension of the meaning of other 
words which, whilst still preserving their proper and 
primitive sense, also took the meaning and place of lost 
words, and, lastly, by borrowing from neighbouring 
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languages, or from Classical Latin or Low Latin, 1 e by 
means of the learned formation The last method was the 
most fruitful of all 

The method of learned formation, which consists in 
borrowing words from the Latin of the books, may be 
traced back to the earliest period of the language When 
the clerks commenced to write m French, it happened 
that they occasionally took words from Latin in order to 
express ideas that French was as yet unable to render 
Instances of this are especially to be met with in religious 
and didactic texts , but, on the whole, they are rare in 
the Middle Ages 

With the fourteenth century the Classical Renascence 
began to dawn, and was marked in the language, among 
other traits, by a copious introduction of Latin words 
These borrowings from the Latin increased during the 
fifteenth century to such an extent in a short time as 
to constitute as it were a second language grafted on to 
French Towards the end of the fifteenth and at 
the commencement of the sixteenth century, we find 
versifiers, like Andr6 de la Vigne, in whose works 
French words are crushed under a mass of Latin This 
plenty is a sign of great poverty The desire to endow 
language with borrowed riches implied ignorance of 
Its real resources At the same period the school 
of the Rheloricians was in full vigour, and the muse of 
writers was the pedantic, solemn, and tiresome Dame 
Rhetoric 

The prose of the story-tellers possessed grace, but a 
trailing grace that got entangled in the folds of the still 
ill-coiistructed and over-Latinized period The prose 
of the historians affected a more severe aspect, it 
was over-full of solemn epithets, and had a somewhat 
strained, awkward, and pretentious air The poetry was 
absolutely worthless The language and thought of 
French poetry never fell so low as during the time when 

£ 2 
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the Meschinots' and Cretins* flourished, and Clement 
Marot* was still a child With Marot the poetical language 
was raised from these depths, and attained both the grace 
and ease of the prose story-tellers of the fifteenth century ; 
but it remained without brilliancy or power. 

17 The french of the sixteenth century. — In the 
sixteenth century the language presents the following 
characteristics 

In the pronunciahoH the diphthongs continued to weaken, 
and some new nasals were formed Certain groups of 
consonants, discarded by the older language, reappeared 
in words borrowed from Latin, Greek, Spanish, and 
Italian The final consonants became silent, and the e 
feminine was dropped 

Moreover a double tendency set in in the pronunciation, 
which became at once more rapid and indistinct in familiar 
usage, and fuller and more precise in oratory The usage 
of the Parliament of Pans and of the Court tended more 
and more to become looked on as the standard 

In the accidence we find the abandonment of archaic 
forms continued, although a certain number persisted, 
only to be finally discarded in the seventeenth century 

In the syntax we find (especially in prose) the sentences 
formed into long dragging periods, encumbered with 
particles, conjunctions, relative pronouns, and present 
participles This construction of the period comes in 
most part from the naive dragging sentence of the 
Middle Ages, but in writers who had received a Latin 
education we also perceive a more or less conscious and 
more or less skilful imitation of the Latin period This 
overloaded period was to continue until the middle of the 
seventeenth century, save with a few writers like Mon- 
taigne*, where the rapidity of thought and quickness of 

* Meschinot died in 1509 , ’ 1495 or 1496-1544 

’ Cretin died in 1595 ‘ 1533-1592 
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action of a powerful mind, at once alert and poetic, 
resulted in the mastery of the sharp-cut sentence, ‘k 
purler hache ’ 

In the vocabulary the losses continued, although the 
language still remained singularly rich ; they were due 
in some measure to the introduction of a large influK 
of foreign words from Spanish and especially Italian, 
brought into fashion by the wars with Charles V of Spain 
and the marriage of Henry II of France with one of the 
Medicis Henri Estienne* protested strongly, in two 
celebrated works against this invasion of a foreign 
element It was not only terms of art, terms of fashion 
and of the Court, but terms of war and words of general 
usage which Italy imported into France, thus displacing 
sterling French words which expressed as well, if not 
better, the very same ideas We must, however, recognize 
the fact that although this invasion was of considerable 
extent, and although people of fashion spoke what was 
almost a Franco-Itahan jargon, a great many of these 
exotic elements were firmly rejected by the language 
Still a certain number of terms — substantives, adjectives, 
and verbs — have been preserved and assimilated by the 
language 

The learned formation was strongly opposed, as early 
as the year 1529 a d, by GeoflFroy Tory®, a grammarian 
and printer, by Etienne Dolet and by Rabelais ' , and 
Ronsard “ and his school continued the process of arrest- 
ment. Ronsard, who to this day has had to bear the weight 
of the unjust accusation, brought against him by Boileau, 
of speaking Greek and Latin in French, showed himself, 

* 1528-1398 

* La Prccellence du langage fian^ots (1579) and the Deux dialogues d'i 
nouveau langage ftan^ois liahanise (1578) 

^ 1480 circa-1533 * 1509-1546 

® 1490 circa-1553, Rabelais ridiculed the ultra Latinists in the Ecolur 
Limousin 

“ 1534-1585 
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on the contrary, the earnest defender of pure French ’ 
He indignantly protested against contemporary borrowings 
from Latin, Italian, and Spanish He wished and endea- 
voured to cieate a language for poetic use that should 
be rich and expressive and full of imagery, and to form 
It from native sources , to introduce into it terms and 
metaphors carefully selected from provincial dialects, 
and fiom the technical terms of the arts and crafts, ol 
hunting and fishing, and war, &c. , and to add to it by 
neologisms formed by methods of composition or deriva- 
tion from purely French elements 

IV MODERN FRENCH. 

(from the end of the sixteenth century to 
OUR OWN time ) 

18 Modern french — From the great effort made by 
Ronsard and his early disciples there resulted a poetic 
language at once more flexible and nobler in form By 
comparing the French of the year 1540 a d with that 
of 1570 or 1580 A D. we can measure its progress 

Forty years of continuous work had made the poetic 
period richer in rhythms and expressions, and had intro- 
duced into It new turns of phrase It was this singularly en- 
riched language that Malherbe* found ready to hand But 
he availed himself of its newly-acquired qualities without 
recognizing or acknowledging, even to himself, to whom 
they were due In the work of the Pleiade he could only 
see its weakness, and hence the reaction with which his 
name is connected. He rejected Ronsard’s idea of the 
necessity for a language of poetry apart, and would 
admit of nothing but the language of Pans, the ordinary 

‘ See A Darmc&tcter, De la formation adnelle des mots nouoeaux m 
franfais, p 9 

“ 1555-16^8 
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language of the capital No provincial or technical terms 
were to be used , and the vocabulary of poetry, as well as 
that of prose, was to be understood by all In his hands 
the grammatical constructions became more precise and 
exacting, and pleonasms, ellipses, and anacolutha (changes 
of construction) were forbidden , the functions of the 
parts of speech were determined with greater precision, 
and the use of the adjective as an adverb or a substantive 
was avoided. The sentence, in a word, became more 
chastened But the work of Malherbe only affected the 
language of poetry , his prose had in part the faults 
which he blames in the poets of his time Moreover his 
imitation of Latin is too obvious, and he uses many purely 
Latin words, or French words to which he gives a Latin 
meaning 

In the seventeenth century Balzac’ did for prose what 
Malherbe had done for poetry twenty or thirty years pre- 
viously It was he who truly ' degasconized ’ the Court, or, 
in other words, expelled from the language the southern 
element introduced by the Bearnese (with Henry IV) 
Balzac restored French to its former purity, and en- 
deavoured also to make the sentence at once more correct 
and moie artistic in form. The long dragging period 
of the sixteenth century was rendered fuller and more 
harmonious , and thus became capable of developing, in 
the hands of a PascaL and a Bossuet ’, into that marvellous 
period which united the synthetic power of Latin with 
the grace and clearness of French in a surpassing and 
original form. 

The history of the language in the seventeenth century 
divides itself into two distinct periods from 1600 to about 
1650, and from this time to the end of the century 

During the first period sexerrd remarkable features of 


* J L Guez de BTl/ac, 1609 1650 
^ 1623-1663 


^ 1627-1704 
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the preceding age still survived The constructions 
display a Ireedoni in form and in phraseology, but little 
later regarded as incorrect, the vocabulary contains a 
certain number of terms destined soon to disappear , and 
in the use of words we find a certain frankness, or even 
roughness, which has a grace of its own Such was the 
language of Hardy', of Cyrano de Bergerac", of Mairet ', 
of Rotroii and of Corneille But the general movement 
in all men's minds towards a chastening and refine- 
ment of the language became more and more empha 
sized, and attained its highest pitch under Louis XIV 
Society lent its aid to the gifted writers of the day, the 
need lor perfection of form was felt everywhere The 
just use of words, tlieir value, and their degree of distinction 
were discussed in the salons, some of which, the Hotel 
de Rambouillet for instance, have become historic The 
grammarians at last made their appearance, wnth Vaugelas" 
at their head , a man of refined taste who, without great 
grammatical knowledge, but with the authority due to 
sound judgement, enforced on the nation, as it were 
naturally, decisions founded on thirty years’ observation 
The need foi a constituted authority and of a supreme 
court of appeal was so great that the French Academy 
arose by a general consensus of opinion It existed 
informally for sevcial years before its official foundation 
by the decree of Cardinal Richelieu" 

In consequence of this great movement French gram 
mar assumed unprecedented strictness The formation 
of new words was proscribed, and hence the vocabulary 
seemed to be closed and definitively settled We find 
the sentence of the time noble m movement and of a 
natural majesty A general tendency towards psychological 

1 1527 circa-1631 ciiLa, 

® ibjo-1665 
1604-1686 
* 1609-1650 


^ 1606-1684 
‘ 1585-1650 
' If35 
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analysis, and a decided taste for the abstract, rendered 
the language capable of expressing at once clearly and 
strongly the most abstract general ideas and the most 
refined shades of analysis , and of easily sustaining the 
weight of the most profound conceptions For the ex- 
pression of the most puissant and the most subtle thought 
It served as an instrument of unrivalled delicacy Like 
a garment of infinite suppleness it served to reveal the 
form of the idea, without obscuring it 

But in this language, the beauties of which cannot be 
sufficiently admired, we already divine the faults of its 
splendid qualities, faults that became emphasized in the 
eighteenth century It showed a tendency towards dryness 
that gradually unfitted it for the picturesque expression 
of poetry In La Fontaine’ we find almost the only 
exception to the general rule, and his French was itself 
exceptional It was not from his contemporaries, but 
from the authors of the sixteenth century, that he derived 
a style so rich in imagery that it brings vividly before our 
eyes nature in all her many aspects 

Ih the eighteenth century, thoroughly revolutionary m 
every way as it was, we find the traditions of the seventeenth 
century with regard to the vocabulary and grammar con- 
tinued Voltaire’ was a respectful admirer of Classical 
French In the vast mass of his writings he hardly 
ventured on a single neologism In the Dictionnaire 
neologique \i']26\ of the Abbe Desfontaines ’ the only attacks 
made against the language of this time are directed 
against a few affected and distorted figures of speech 
in Fontenelle’, Lamotte’’, and others But a radical 
change was taking place in the texture of the sentence 
The full and majestic period, the period used for the 


^ 1621-1695 
" 1694-1778 
“ 1685-1745 


* 1657-1757 

• 1672-1731 
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dogmatic statement of truths, disappeared, and gave way 
to the sharp-cut, alert, sentence, light as an arrow, keen 
as a sword We find this sharp-cut sentence already 
foreshadowed in La Bruyere', except in the last chapter 
of the Caractcres, where, together with the dogmatism of 
tone, there reappears the period of Descartes, of Pascal, 
and Bossuet 

In Massillon’, with whom the seventeenth century ends 
and the eighteenth centuiy begins, the lengthy period 
and the shorter style seem to be combined , for he 
united short propositions to form great sentences re 
sembhng the period In the eighteenth century Buffon ’ 
still preserved the qualities of the language of the 
seventeenth century His sentences were m general 
oratorical, and resembled the period in form, but the 
tendency to abstraction, marked by the choice of general 
rather than particular teims, gives to ccitain parts of his 
work a vague and declamatory character 

In most of the authors of the period, both poets and 
prose-wnters, the sentence was clear, precise, witty, and 
lull of point, buL had little light and shade, or pictur- 
esqueness With Jean Jacques Rousseau* it assumed 
new qualities which foreshadowed the nineteenth century 
Through Bernardin de Saint-Pierre Rousseau formed 
Ch'ileaubnand ® 

Meanwhile, however, the advance of the learned for- 
mation continued In the seventeenth century Classical 
Latin affected the construction and meaning of words in 
the works of the great writers In the eighteenth century 
the immense development of the sciences led to the 
introduction of a gicat number of Latin words, and 
a still larger number of Greek words, into their difierent 
nomenclatures Towards the end of this century theie 


' 1645-1696 
^ 1663-1743 
- 1707-1788 


^ 1712-1778 
* 1737-1814 
“ 1766-1848 
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began an invasion of English words which still continues, 
and a second influx of Italian gave to French its musical 
terms 

Despite continued changes in pronunciation, the gram- 
mar, properly so called, of the seventeenth century 
became fixed by the masterpieces of the time, and it still 
controls the language of the nineteenth 

The end of the eighteenth century was marked by 
the most terrible revolution that has ever involved a 
nation in confusion Yet this revolution had no direct 
effect on the language During this period of troubles, 
followed by the no less troubled years of the wars of the 
First Empire, men’s minds were too much bent on action 
to practise art Up to the time of the Restoration almost 
the only two names in literature which deserve to be 
quoted are those of Chateaubriand and Mme de Stael’ 
Chateaubriand alone influenced the language Following 
the models left to him by his precursors Bernardin de 
Saint-Pierre and Rousseau, he imparted to it light and 
shade, picturesqueness and poetic movement 

During the calm of the Restoration men gave them- 
selves up to art and literature, and the Revolution then 
bore its fruit A host of ideas and feelings had penetrated 
into the minds of the people, and the over-narrow limits 
of Classical French were burst by the Romantics With 
Victor Flugo “ and his disciples the sentence, both in 
verse and prose, acquired an intensity of colouring till 
then unknown, but lost in precision and clearness what it 
had gamed m poetic power. 

At the present time it would seem as if the French 
Academy had lost all authority, save in questions of 
spelling, as if neologisms were submitted to no check, 
as if there were a return to the doctrine of Ronsard, and 
not only Parisian words, but provincial and even purely 

‘ 1766-1817 ‘ 1802-1885 
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technical terms, were to find a place in the vocabulary, 
even the programme of the Pl^iade being overstepped 
in the excessive introduction of Latin words, — and the 
superabundance of the language has become a sign of 
poverty And, to add to the evil still more, we find an 
excessive use of abstract words to express concrete ideas’ 

Not only the new vocabulary, but the new grammatical 
constructions also, violate the genius and the secular 
tiaditions of the language As if by a return to the past 
the French of our day has regained the power, the 
exuberance, and, we must add, often the vagueness and 
incoherence, of that of the sixteenth century. 

We seem to be m a period of crises and at a turning- 
point in the history of the language Is the twentieth 
century to bring order into this new chaos This we 
dare not hope, for we see no sign of any principle of 
order and authority round which men of letters may rally 
Is it not, on the contrary, to be feared that with the com 
plete triumph of democracy French may assume a new 
form which will render the classical language obsolete, 
and with it the great writers of whom Fienchmen are so 
justly proud ? Will not the authors who are now the best 
instruments of their intellectual education become in their 
turn too difficult to read, and join Montaigne, Rabelais, 
\’illon, and the great trouveres of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries in the oblivion ol the past'^ 


* Cf Synax, § 364, pp 574-5 
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STUDY OF THE SOUNDS, OR PHONETICS 

(history of the pronunciation) 

19 History of the pronunciation — We have seen 
that Popular Latin, by a senes of constant changes in 
pronunciation, developed into the French of the He de 
France In what do these changes consist? This is the 
question which we have to study 

Speaking generally, the present history will include 
only words of popular formation, i e such words as have 
lived on uninterruptedly, from the Roman period until 
the present time, in the oral tradition of the language 
From it will be excluded, as far as possible, all words of 
learned formation, i e those which at some given time 
had disappeared from oral use and were forgotten by the 
people, but were later, owing to the action of clerks and 
writers, restored first to the written language and thence 
to the spoken language 

A complete history of pronunciation should also include 
both words of learned formation and words of foreign 
origin , for these, when once adopted by usage, became 
French, and were submitted in the later periods of their 
existence to the general laws of pronunciation But a 
study of this kind lies beyond the limits of this elementary 
treatise. 



CHAPTER I 


GENERAL THEORY OF SOUNDS —THEORY 
OF THE FRENCH VOWELS 


20 SuuihJ — 21 Vowels — 22 French vowels pure or mouth-vowels — 
23 The senes of \owcls in French — 24 Duration or quantity 
ofvnwels— 25 Not'ition of the pure vowels — 26 Nasal vowels — 
27 Pure and nasal diphthongs — 2S Summary 

20 Sound — Words are composed, from the physical 
standpoint, of vocal sounds which may be classified by 
analysis into vowels and consonants 

But before defining vowels and consonants we must 
define sound 

Sound IS the sensation experienced when the brain 
receives through the tympanum, or drum of the ear, the 
impression of vibrations of the air In every sound lour 
elements must be distinguished pitch, intensity, duration, 
and timbre 

Pitch IS determined by the number of vibrations per 
second , intensity by their amplitude , duration by the 
time during which the cause producing the vibration con- 
tinues to act The nature of timbre, unknown until re- 
cently, was discovered by the illustrious physicist, Helm- 
holtz, timbre is the resultant of the combination of a funda- 
mental sound vvith the harmonics which accompany it 

It is well known that no sound is produced without 
being accompanied by secondary sounds called harmonics, 
which blend with it and modify its nature Now the 
number and intensity of the harmonics vary both with 
the form and material of the vibrating instrument The 
difference in timbre between one piano and another. 
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a violin or a flute, is precisely the difference in the number 
and relative intensity of the harmonics which accompany 
the production of each note 

We may explain this by an example Let us first take 
the G note on a piano, in any octave If I strike it with 
a certain degree of force it will produce a sound. If 
I strike It twice as hard the intensity of the note will be 
doubled, because the amplitude of the vibrations will have 
been doubled If I strike the G note of the octave higher 
with the same force as the G note of the former octave 
there will be a difference in pitch ; the note will be sharper 
or higher because the number of vibrations per second will 
be greater If I damp the note at once I shall produce 
a difference in its duration. Lastly, if, maintaining the 
conditions of intensity, pitch, and duration the same, 
I strike the same note on two different pianos, the har- 
monics produced by the different kinds of wood, or metal, 
and different forms of cases of the two instruments, will 
also be different, and give the note two distinct timbres. 

Let us now apply these remarks to sounds produced by 
the voice-appaiatus 

21 Vowels — A vowel is the sound produced by a current 
of air driven from the lungs through the larynx, and 
causing the vocal chords to vibrate ' , as it comes un- 
impeded from the open mouth it can be prolonged as 
long as the lungs continue to expel air 

The air expelled by the lungs produces a note, called 
the fundamental note, and at the same time a senes of 
harmonics, the number and relative intensity of wliicli 
vary with the change of the form assumed by the mouth- 

* fhe vocal choids are two ligaments attached to the walls of the larynx 
on either side, and ejwtcnding horizontally across thispassag-e They can 
be brought near one another in such a way as to close the space which 
normally separates them, called glottis When the glottis is closed 
to begin with, and air is expelled from the lungs, it separates the vocal 
chords with a senes of little shocks, thus making them vibrate 
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cavity Hence this other definition of vowels Vowels 
are the different timbres of any fundamental note issuing 
ftom the mouth An a posteriori proof of this definition 
IS that various vowels can all be sung on the same note 
with the same force and duration Since they are of the 
same intensity, pitch, and duration, they can only differ 
in timbre It follows that, the variations of the form of the 
mouth-cavity being infinite, the variations of the timbre 
must also be infinite, and that the number of vowels is 
therefore unlimited 

In Indo-European languages vowels have been grouped 
round five dominant points, a, e, i, o, and u, but between 
these points there is room for an infinite number of 
intermediate sounds separated from each other by more 
or less perceptible shades of difference Hence the 
infinite variety of vowels presented by different languages 
and the different dialects of a given language Let us 
now come to French 

22 French vowels pure or mouth-vowels — Let 
us first notice that if the vowels of a language are con 
stituted by a difference of timbre they can also present 
differences of pitch, intensity, and duration We shall 
deal later with pitch and intensity For the moment we 
have only to consider duration 

French possesses long vowels, vowels of medium 
duration and short vowels The notion of duration in the 
case of a particular vowel is often obscured by the change 
of quantity produced by the change of place of a given 
word in a sentence Thus ou in douze is long in ils sont 
donze , it is medium in j’ai vu douze hommes The ou is 
in the same way medium in e’estun bomme doux and short 
in e’est ime douce chose But we shall only deal here 
with the quantity of words pronounced separately, or at 
the end of a sentence The distinction between the medium 
duration and short duration is m some cases too fleeting to 
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be established with certainty and so to be recognized by 
every ear , we shall only distinguish, in what follows, 
between vowels of long and short duration 

The imperfection of the French alphabet and of the 
French system of orthography compels us to denote different 
sounds by the same sign, and to express the same sound 
by different signs In the following analysis we shall only 
consider sounds 

23 The series of vowels in french — We first dis- 
tinguish an open 4 which imperceptibly leads to an open 
4 this open 4 passes to a close 6, and the latter in its 
turn to an 1 ' 

On the other hand there is a close A which leads to an 
open d , this passes to a close <5, and finally leads up to 
the u". 



Between the open b and the open 6 there is the inter 
mediate vowel, open eu , between the close 6 and close 6 
there is the intermediate vowel, close eii Between 1 and 

^ From what precedes, it wilJ be clearly understood that the expres- 
sions o/>en and c/ose represent differences of timbre, and consequently 
of vowel sound The open a is a different vowel from the close , the 
open e and o are different vowels from the close e and o The open eu 
IS as different from the close eu as the t is from u or ii We represent 
the open sound by the sign ' and the close sound by the sign ' placed 
over the vowel 

® The letter u represents in most Indo-European languages the simple 
sound denoted in French by the two letters ou Exceptionally, in certain 
languages such as French, u represents another sound similar to that of 
the German u In this and the following chapters the French sound ou 
(as in nous, roux) is denoted by the letter u, and the French u (as in tu, 
salut) IS denoted by u This notation by u and u is the only correct one 
from the standpoint of phonetics and historical tradition 

F 
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u the intermediate vowel u finds its place. The preceding 
scheme must therefore be modified as follows . 



Note — In pi enunciation we can discriminate at least 
three kinds of e open 6 (as in perte), half-open e (as in 
maison), and close e (as in bontd) But this discrimination 
IS too delicate to be established in all cases with certainty. 
It IS better to follow general custom and distinguish only 
the open 6 and close d 

24 The durmion or qi'antity of vowels — As we 
have seen, these eleven French vowels may be either long 


or short 

Thus we have 




a open {k) 

long (4) 

la vague, pronounced vS.g’ 


short hi) 

Bctcur, 


akteur 

a close (a) 

long (a) 

patre, 

)f 

pair’ 


shoi t (4) 

pas (in nega 





tion’l, 

)/ 

pa 

e open (d) 

long (d) 

t&te, 

f } 

tfet’ 



aime, peine 


dm’, pdn’ 


short (6) 

secte, laiBse 

n 

Bdkt’, 16b’ 

e close (6) 

long (e) 

IS unknown in 

French 


short (o) 

bontd pronounced 

bonte 

1 

long (i) 

dire, lyre „ 


dir, lir 


short (I) 

dito „ 


dit’ 

o open (d) 

long (6) 

mort „ 


mdr 


short (6) 

objet „ 


dbjet 

o close (6) 

long (6) 

hdte, pauvre ,, 


hot’, povr’ 


short (6) 

nos livres 


n6 livr’ 

u 

long (ul 

douze ,, 


duz’ 
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11 long (u) dur pronounced dur 

short (ii) due „ diio 

eu open (eii) long (eu) neuvo „ neftv 

short (ei) neuf ,, netlf 

very short (e mute) mo, te, se, je, le, re , de 
auclose(eu.) long (eu) creuse pronounced creuz’ 

short (ell) creux „ cred 


French has, then, at least eleven vowels, which, by means 
of differences of quantity, are increased in number to 
twenty-three 

26 Nutation of the purl vowels — The notation 
of these sounds in writing is far from being rigorous and 
precise, as we have shown alieady by some of the above 
examples In fact, 

a open (short or long) may be noted by a, tl, em, or eu 
as in ma, a, femme, solennel , sometimes by ao (paonne) 
a close (short or long), by a, or a as in pas, crane 
e open (short or long), by e, 6, ai, ay, ei, or ey as in 
perte, mer, succes, college, pair, payement, peine, bey 
e close (short or long), by e, 6, ai, ei, ey, ay, or oe as 
111 passer, bont6, chantai, peiner, dey, Fontonay, CEdipe 
1 (short or long), by 1, i, or y as 111 dire, lisse, He, Hot, lyre 
o open (short or long), by o, 0, eau, au, or u as in mort, 
hdpital, tableautin, taureau, pensum 

o close (short or long), by o, 6, eau, or au as in pot, 
cdte, beaux, chevaux , sometimes by ad, as in Sadne 
u (short or long), by ou, or aod. as m doux, aofit. 
u (short or long), by u, ft, eu, eft as in due, fftt, j’eus, 
efttes. 

eu open (short or long), by eu, cb, obu, ue, or e as in 
neuf, O01I, boBuf, cueiUir, le, se 

eu close (short or long), by eu, eft, or oeu as in peut, 
jeftne, ceufs 

The vowels we have just analysed are called pure or 


F 2 
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mouth-vowels ' in opposition to other vowels called nasal 
vowels. 

20 Nasal vowfls, — The nasal vowels, which are 
peculiar to French, are due to a division of the current 
of air from the larynx producing these sounds , one part 
passes through the mouth, and produces the pure vowel, 
whilst the other part passes behind the dependent soft- 
palate into the nose, where it vibrates with a peculiar 
resonance The combination of these two simultaneous 
resonances constitutes the French nasal vowels 

These vowels, like the pure vowels, remain identical from 
the beginning to the end of the utterance, because the two 
currents of air act at the same time 

The nasal vowels existing at present in French are 
four in number 

(1) The nasal of open h, that is the sound an, which 
we shall denote phonetically by a When the nasal 
resonance disappears the open a reappears as in paysan, 
payeanne = paysa, paysan’ This sound is represented 
orthographically by an, am, em, en, aen (Caen), and 
sometimes by aon (paonl 

(2) The nasal of open d ( 5 ) This is the nasal heard at 
the end of the words moyen,bien, mien When the nasal 
resonance disappears the open b reappeais as in mien, 
mieune = my0, my0n’ This nasal vowel is 1 cpresented 
by en (mien, pensum), by in and im (injuste, impure), by 
am (pain), aim (faim), ein (rein), and eim (Reims) 

(3) The third nasal vowel is that produced by open 6, 1 e 
on, represented phonetically by 6 Compare as above the 
masculine bon, that is to say b6, with the feminine bonne, 
that IS b 5 n’ This nasal is represented m orthography 
by on or om, and sometimes by un or um (punch, umble -) 

(4) The last nasal vowel is that which is pioduced by 

* I e pronounced means oi the mouth 
^ [Or ombrt, a fish allied to the ch ir ] 
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the open eii It gives the sound which is written un 
(commun) and eun (jeun) 

Modern French has no nasals derived from close vowels, 
nor has it the nasals of u, u, or i Thus the vowels of 
the second part of the vowel-triangle have no nasalization, 
nor has the close d 

French nasal vowels are long when followed by a con- 
sonant that IS pronounced without a following vowel 
They are medium in the contrary case 

Long nasal vowels ansa (as’), feinte (fSf), monde 
(m6d’), junto (j^fl 

Medium nasal vowels - enfant (a-fS), pam (p3), bon 
(b3), commun (com^). 

27 Pure and nasal diphthongs — I Pure Diph- 
thongs The rapid emission of two vowels, of different 
intensity combined, is called a diphthong Sometimes 
the first vowel is the more intense, and sometimes the 
second Both vowels are pronounced with one emission 
of the voice, the less intense vowel being articulated as 
quickly as possible Let us take two vowels, a and o, and 
pronounce them with the same intensity , however quickly 
we may pronounce them we shall have two separate vowels, 
a, o But if we pronounce ao, laying a stress either on 
the a or the o, we shall have a diphthong Old French 
possessed a considerable number of diphthongs some 
falling, that is with the stress on the first of the vowels 
(Ao), others rising, that is with the stress on the second 
vowel (aO) 

The falling diphthongs were all transformed into pure 
vowels, except when the first vowel was an 1 , u, or u, 
when they became rising diphthongs Hence all the 
diphthongs which remained were rising — that is to say, 
formed of a first vowel pronounced very quickly and very 
weakly, and of a second vowel pronounced with stress 
Then, as pronunciation became still more rapid, the first 
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vowel (i, u, or u) became transformed into a consonant, so 
that now there are no longer any diphthongs in French 
The so called diphthongs of the grammarians (la, le, lo, 
leu, lou, ua, ue, ui, uo, oua, and oui) are really combina- 
tions of new consonants consonantal i, consonantal u, 
and consonantal u) with vowels 

II Nasal Diphthongs What we have said of the pure 
diphthongs applies equally to the so-called nasal diph- 
thongs These groups of sounds are diphthongs in appear- 
ance only The second element in them is indeed a nasal 
vowel, a, S, or a , but the first is a consonant (sprung from 
a vowel), either consonantal i, consonantal u, or conso- 
nantal u 

Examples viande, bien, loin, com, sum, nation 

28 Summary — To sum up, French has eleven vowels, 
most of which may be long, medium, oi short , and four 
nasal vowels, which are cither long oi medium It has 
no longer any diphthongs 

Now Latin had five vowels, a, e, i, o, u, which might be 
short or long, and three diphthongs, ae, oe, au 

The French system, although so different from the 
Latin system, is ytt the outcome of that system By what 
series of changes the transfoi mation has been accomplished 
we shall learn when we come to study tlie history of the 
Latin vowels separately 
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CHAPTER II 

THEORY OF THE FRENCH CONSONANTS 

29 Consonants in general — 30 General classification of consonants — 
31 Differences between vowels and consonants — 32 French con 
sonants Labio labials — 33 Labiodentals — 31 Linguo-dentals — 
35 Linguo-palatals — 36 Linguo dento-palatals — 37 H aspirate — 
38 Table of consonants 

29. Consonants in central — A consonant is a sound 
produced by a current of air expelled from the lungs, 
which either may or may not cause the vocal chords to 
vibrate, and passes through the mouth, after being entirely 
stopped, or partially obstructed, by the obstacle formed by 
the lips or the tongue pressing against the lips, teeth, or 
palate 

When the vocal chords vibrate, the soft consonants b, g, 
d, V, and z are produced , these are called sonant, or voiced, 
consonants, because they are determined by the sounding 
of the vocal chords 

When there is no vibration of the vocal chords we have 
the hard consonants (p, k, t, f, and 9), called surd or 
voiceless, m opposition to the sonants 

When the sound is completely stopped (as m p, b, t, d, 
1^3 s) we have the mute or explosive consonants they 
are called mute, because they cannot be pronounced 
without the help of a vowel , explosive, because the 
closing and sudden opening of the mouth causes a kind of 
explosion of air 

When the sound is partially obstructed, but is capable 
of being prolonged, as in f, v, 9, z, ch, and 3, we have the 
so called continuous, fricative, or spirant consonants 
They are called continuous because the sound may be pro- 
longed for some time , fricative because it comes from 
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friction of the air , spirant because they recall the sound 
of natural breathing 

In the following pages we shall use, on the one hand, 
the correlative terms surd and sonant , on the other hand, 
the terms explosive and continuous. 

80 General CLASSIFICATION of consonants — French 
consonants are due to the action of an obstruction to the 
expired air in the mouth' there are as many different 
groups of consonants as there are kinds of obstacles 

If the lower lip presses against the upper lip, or just 
grazes it, we have labials (from the Latin labium, hp), or 
more properly labio-labials, produced 

If the lower hp presses against the extremity of the 
teeth of the upper jaw, labio-dentals aie produced 

"When the tip of the tongue touches the upper teeth, 
contact takes place at either the extremitj', the middle, or 
the root of the teeth, and in this way the three groups of 
dentals are produced 

When other parts of the tongue touch the upper teeth, 
various kinds of linguals are produced, according to the 
action of the tongue 

When the tongue presses against the palate, the contact 
may take place either near the root of the teeth, or the 
middle of the palate, or the soft palate (near the velum), 
and in this way we get three d.fferent groups of palatals 
(from the Latin palatum, palate) 

Finally the nasal resonances, which, by combination 
with pure vowels, change them into nasal vowels, also 
combine with the consonants and change these into nasal 
consonants 

31 Differences between vowels and consonants — 
The explanations just given, although not detailed, show 

^ [In other languages, e g German, the obstruction may be lower 
down in the respiratory passage ] 
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the characteristic relations and distinctions between con 
sonants and vowels 

A vowel IS always sonant; a consonant is sometimes 
sonant, sometimes surd A vowel is produced by an 
unimpeded current of air a consonant requires for its 
production an obstacle , it is a sound that has been stopped 
or impeded From these two statements it follows that 
there is no absolute and radical distinction between con- 
sonants and vowels 

If in the emission of continuous sonant consonants, 
produced by the narrowing of the air-passage, fchis passage 
gets wider, the consonant approaches a vowel in sound, 
and conversely, if in the emission of certain vowels the air- 
passage be gradually narrowed, the vowel may pass into a 
consonant As a matter of fact, certain sonant consonants, 
1, m, n, r, are transformed in many languages into vowels , 
and certain vowels, 1 , u, and u, may become consonants 
We repeat it, the distinction is not absolute But both 
vowels and consonants have this in common, that their 
number is unlimited , it is evident therefore that no lan- 
guage possesses all the vowels and consonants possible 
In this matter each language has made its choice We 
have already seen what are the present French vowels, 
and shall now enumerate the consonants We commence 
with the consonants produced by the outermost organs of 
speech 

32 Frovch CONSONANTS LABio-i. ABiALs — In these the 
lower lip presses against the upper lip 

I Complete elosure (i) without vibration of the vocal 
chords, gives p , 

( 2 ) with vibration, gives b 


* For the sake of precision, we describe the various groups of con 
sonants by means of names composed of two or three terms, the first 
mentioned being the name of the organ which is moved against the other 
organs mentioned 
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When b is accompanied by a nasal resonance it becomes 
an m The m is thus phonetically fc 

2 Incomplete closure gives, according to the greater or 
lesser protrusion of the lips, one of two consonants which 
are generally sonant (or accompanied by vibration of the 
vocal chords), but which become surd when they are 
closely combined with a preceding surd consonant namely, 
consonantal u or consonantal u 

Consonantal u is what we first hear in om It would 
be wrong to decompose this word into the vowels u 
and 1 theiirst constituent is not a vowel but a consonant 
identical with the English w , it is the same consonant 
that we find in French, disguised by orthography, in the 
group 01 ’ 

Consonantal u is what we hear first in puis, lui, &c It 
would again be wrong to suppose that we have here the 
combination of the vowels u and i U is here in reality 
a consonant, which is to the vowel u what the consonantal 
u (w) IS to the vowel u. As we represent the vowel u 
phonetically by the letter u, and the corresponding con- 
sonant by the letter w, and the vowel u by the letter u, 
so the consonant corresponding to u may be phonetically 
represented by the sign W Thus the word lui will be 
phonetically noted by IWi, just as the word loi will be 
written Iwa 

The w and the W are, as we have said, generally sonant, 
and only become surd after a surd consonant Thus 
in moi, loi, doigt, phonetically noted by mwa, Iwa, dwa, 
w represents a sonant consonant In poids, toi, foi, pho- 
netically written pwa, twa, fwa, the same sign represents 
a surd consonant In bma (b'W’i) W is sonant, and in puia 
(pWi) surd’ 

* Moi toi^ SOI, lie , are really pronounced mttfa, twa, swa, Ic 
- In Ihe pronunciation of w and w the back of the tongue approaches 
the soft palate, and this renders these consonants both labio labials and 
itlars (.see page 76, note i) 
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33 Labio-dentals — In these the lower lip presses 
against the extremity of the upper teeth 

I. Complete closure gives no French consonant, and 
perhaps no consonant is possible 

2 Incomplete closure (i) without vibration of the 
vocal chords, gives f , 

(2) with vibration of the vocal chords, gives v. 

34 Linguo-dentals — In these the tip and a small 
portion of the upper surface of the tongue touch the ex- 
tremity of the upper teeth 

1 Complete closure (i) without vibration of the vocal 
chords, gives t , 

(2) with vibration of the vocal chords, gives d 

D accompanied by a nasal resonance becomes n This 
consonant may be phonetically denoted by d ' 

2 Incomplete closure (i) without vibration, gives 
surd 8, noted in French orthography by s, ss, 9, c, and ti, 
(2) with vibration, gives sonant s, noted by s and z ‘‘ 

Another linguo-dental, which is continuous and sonant 
IS produced by the contact of the tongue with the alveolar 
margin of the palate at the centre, the air escaping on either 
side between the tongue and side teeth this is the 1 

Finally, our last linguo-dental is the rolled or alveolar r, 
which IS pronounced in certain provinces, and is still 
used on the stage both by actors and singers, who find 
It more harmonious and sonorous This eonsonant is 
produced by the vibration of the tongue, while the tip 
presses against the alveolar margin of the palate 

The rolled r which is the r of the Italians, the Scotch 


^ Thus, what we write mon antt, and pronounce nio-namt, would be 
rendered phonetically bo-3a-bt People who have a bad cold in the head 
cannot produce the nasal resonance, and in fact pronounce bo-da-bt 
“ Here the position of the tongue is slightly modified The upper 
surface of the extremity is raised against the upper teeth and alveolar 
margin of the palate, and the tip is pressed against the lower teeth 
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and Irish, and of the Scandinavians, has been replaced in 
Pans by the palatal r. 

36 Linguo-palatals — In these consonants the hinder, 
middle, or fore portion of the tongue touches various 
parts of the palate, from the soft palate near the velum ‘, 
to the hard portion of the palate near the alveolar margin 
The positions of the tongue are varied and give rise to 
all kinds of consonants, some of which are so similar that 
they are hardly distinguished in ordinary usage 

I Complete closure The upper part of the tongue 
touches the roof of the palate, 

(a) Towards the front and near the teeth 

(1) Without vibration of the vocal chords, this gives k 
(generally denoted by qu) before e and i, as in qui, quel 

(2) With vibration of the vocal chords , this gives g 
(generally denoted by gu) before 1 and e (in gu 6 , gui) 

(/i) A little further back, near the soft palate 

(1) Without vibration of the vocal chords , this gives k 
(generally denoted by c) before a 

(2) With vibration of the vocal chords, this gives g 
before a 

(c) Still further back, near the soft palate, or the velum 
of the palate (the posterior portion of the tongue now 
producing the contact) 

(1) Without vibration , this gives k (generally denoted 
by e) before o, u, u, before a consonant, or at the end of 
a syllable, as m corps, coup, curb, croire, coq 

(2) With vibration ; this gives g before either o, u, u, or 
a consonant, or at the end of a syllable, as in gorge, gotlt, 
gutte, grand, bague = bag 

Thus French spcdling renders by identical signs different 
consonants, whose existence could only have been recog 
nized at the present day by physiological study, or demon 

‘ Hence the word ve/ar (from the Latin velum, veil; given to con- 
sonants produced by the pressing of the tongue against the region of the 
palate near the velum 
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strated by the history of the Romance languages ; for the 
Latin palatals have either not changed in phonetic value, 
or have become ch and j, or 5 and z, according as they 
were followed by o, u, or u, &c , or by a, e, or 1 ’ 

2, Incomplete closure The tongue touches the palate, 
but leaves a passage for the air 

We have {a) if the contact takes place between the tip 
and part of the upper surface of the tongue and the hard 
palate, above the alveolar margin 

(1) Without vibration of the vocal chords, the surd 
chumtante represented in spelling by the group ch, as in 
chemin, chateau 

(2) With vibration of the vocal chords, the sonant 
chumtante, represented in spelling by j or by g or ge, as 
in je, ddj 4 , givre, gel, mangea, Georges 

If the contact takes place between the upper part 
of the tongue pressed against the hard palate at a point 
further back, we get (b) another consonant, generally 
sonant, but sometimes surd , which plays, and has 
played, an important part in the history of French pro- 
nunciation This IS the consonantal i or yod, a consonant 
analogous to the German j, and to the English consonantal 
1 and y This consonant is not recognized by French 
spelling, which generally notes it by the letter 1, because 
it IS wrongly taken for a vowel, e g piano, bien, Dieu, 
pied, fler At the beginning of words, or after a vowel 
in the middle of words, it is represented by y yaclit, 


^ On the other hand French orthography delights in multiplying at 
random the graphic notations of these sounds, and represents mthout 
any distinction and indiscriminately these palatals by c, k, q, cq, qu, 
oqu, ck, oh , — g, gu, and gh 

^ [The sounds called respectively hard and soft chuiftiantes are named 
by Dr Sweet (New English Grammar, § 702) 'blade-point breath ’ and 
‘blade-point voice ’ consonants, by P Toynbee, ‘ voiceless, and voiced, 
spirant palatals ’] 

^ It IS surd after another surd consonant, as in piene, iuts , it is here 
almost like the German ch in *nich, dich 
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yolo, yeux, payer (i e p6-y6), moyen (i e mwa-yS) It 
IS often forgotten altogether m the spelling, as m ouvrier, 
f^vrier, hier, her (ouvn-y6, f4vn-y6, hi-yer, li-y6) We 
shall represent it by y 

Another linguo palatal, formed by the contact of the 
back of the tongue with the back of the hard palate and 
with the soft palate, is the Parisian r, which has replaced 
the alveolar r 

30 Linguo DtNTO PALATALS —To produce these con- 
sonants the tongue touches both teeth and palate, the 
closure being incomplete, and the vocal chords vibrating 
We have two different consonants of this kind, the 1 
mouill^e and the n mouill^e ' 

I The 1 momiye, which we shall denote by 1, is pro- 
duced by the combination of the 1 and the consonantal i, or 
yod. In order to pronounce the 1, the tongue touches 
the alveolar margin of the palate ; to pronounce the 
yod. It bends so as to produce incomplete contact between 
the apex of the bend and the loof of the hard palate By 
combining these two sounds, so that the tongue touches at 
the same time both the teeth and the roof of the palate, 
we get 1 

This sound is represented m spelling by Ih m Portu- 
guese and Proven 9 al, by 11 in Spanish, by gl or gh 
in Italian In French it is represented in four different 
ways by -lU before a vowel (bata-ill-on) , by -il at the end 
of a word (trava-il), by -11- when preceded by a sounded i 
and followed by any vowel (fl-11 e) , and by a single 1 
(pdnlj at the end of words, when it is preceded by an i 

The 1 is disappearing from French This complex 
sound IS becoming too difficult to pronounce, as it requires 

‘ [P Tcjynbee calls these sounds ‘liquefied 1 and liquefied n ’] 

^ Sometimes even when the pieceding vowel is not an i Sully 
was formerly pronounced Stify Owing to the effect of the spelling, the 
word IS now generally pronounced Sul-ly, m forgetfulness of the tradition 
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for Its production positions of different parts of the 
tongue not easy to combine The elements compounded 
together have a tendency to disjoin instead of pro- 
nouncing an 1 and a yod combined, some pronounce first 
an 1 and then a yod and say, for example, batal-yon , 
while the majority of people suppress the 1 and only 
pronounce the yod (bata-yon) The latter pronunciation 
IS generally used in Pans and the north of France, and 
will soon prevail. The true 1 is still pronounced south 
of the Loire and in French Switzerland 

2 The n mouill^e is the combination of the n with 
the yod It is denoted, in writing, by the group gn. in 
French and Italian, by the group nh in Provenfal and 
Portuguese, by n in Spanish We shall use the Spanish 
notation. This consonant has not suffered the same 
vicissitudes as the i, and has kept its vitality ' 

37 The h aspirate — We have not previously men 
tioned the h aspirate, which is not really a consonant It 
IS a breath sound produced by the greater or lesser friction 
of the air coming freely from the throat, when the vocal 
chords are separated, and, leaving the glottis open, do 
not vibrate 

This h aspirate is still heard in the spoken language 
in some provinces, and in the pronunciation of oratory 
In Pans, in familiar conversation, it is only equivalent to 
a sign preventing any liaison or elision thus les haricots 
IS pronounced Id-ariko ^ 

38 Table of consonants — The system of French 

* Many persons, however, disjoin the constituent elements, and pro- 
nounce first the n and then jy, not making any difference between ie-gn er 
and Re-nt-er 

2 The pronunciation in famihai conversation, which is quick and care- 
less, with its elision of the e mule and the for nation of new groups of 
consonants resulting fioin this elision, offers for examination other 
varieties of sounds , but these sounds would require a study too subtle 
and minute to come within the scope of this elementary course 
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consonants in the present state of the language, which 
we have just examined, may be summarized in the fol- 
lowing table 



Explosive 

CONIINLOUS 

I IQUID 


Surd 

' 

bonant 

Surd 

Sonant 

Nasal 

Labio-Iabials 

P 

b 

w 

TSfr 

W 

ijtr 


m 

Labio-dentals 



f 

V 



Linguo dentals 

t 

d 

surd 

s 

son- 

ant 

s 

or 2 

1, r 

n 


/ * 

f e, 1 

ch 

I 



Lmguo-palatals 

J » 

0, u 

1 a 
^[o,U 

y 

y 

r 



Linguo-dento- 

palatals 





1 

fi 

Laryngo-laiyn 

geals 


1 "" 

jaspir 





Of this system the French alphabet gives but a veiy 
incomplete idea Thus, of the labials, the consonants w 
and are not repi esenttd by any letters Of the dentals. 
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surd 8 IS represented by a, ss, q, o, and ti , sonant a by a 
and z Of the palatals, the yod is mostly not represented 
at all, or else indifferently by y or i , j is represented by 
j or g (before e or i), the surd explosive palatal is repre- 
sented by the signs c, k, q, qu, ok, cqu, and ch The 
1 mouillee has four different signs, ill, il, U, 1 , the n mouiUee 
IS strangely represented by gn 

On the other hand, certain letters have a double value 
C represents the sound k and the sound s , t before i is 
sometimes the explosive, t, sometimes the sibilant, a , m 
and n are either signs of the nasal consonants as in ma, 
ni, or of the nasal vowels as in ton = t6 , lamps = laps 
(Thus in non the second n has not the same value as the 
first ) Finally, there is a single sign, x, which stands for 
either ks, gz, or s Inconsistency could no further go 
A comparison of this system with that of the Latin con 
sonants shows that they possess in common b, p, m, f, d, 
t, surd s, n, 1, the lingual r, k, g, and i (yod) 

To the Latin v corresponds the French consonantal 
u (w) 

Modern French has lost the Latin aspirate h 
French has in addition to the Latin sounds the v, con- 
sonantal u, sonant s, t, n, ch, j, and the guttural r 

The French system has sprung by imperceptible steps 
from the Latin system VVe have now to trace the history 
of this development. 


c 
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CHAPTER III 

THE SOUNDS OF POPULAR LATIN 

39 Accent of pitch and accent of intensity in Latin — 40 Rules relating 
to accent in Latin — 41 The secondary accent — 41 The Latin 
vowels — 43 Position of vowels in the syllables — 44 The Latin 
consonants 

39 Accent oi pitch and accini of intensity in 
1 MIN — We have first of all to determine the state 
of the Latin pronunciation at the time of the formation 
of the Romance languages, and wc shall examine in turn 
both vowels and consonants But before approaching 
this study we must know what is meant by the tonic 
accent 

We have seen above (§ 20) that .1 sound is constituted 
by four elements pitch, intensity', duration, and timbre , 
that diReiences in timbre product tlie various vowels, and 
that these, taken by themselves, can only offer differences 
of duration, pitch, and intensity Ihe differences of 
duration determine the length or shortness of vowels, 
the differences of pitch and intensity determine two kinds 
of accent the accent of pitch and the accent of intensity 

The accent of pitch is obvious in Modern Fiench, 
for example in the four following sentences 'Pierie a 
fait cela — Pierre a fait cela'i* — Oui, Pierre a fait cela — 
Eh bien, puisqu’il a fait cela, il sera puni ' ’ In these phrases 
the syllable la m the word cela is pronounced alternately 
higher and lower The voice is lowered or raised 

* [Corresponding, though not identical, difTerencts of accent in Lnglish 
are evident in the case of the word that m the phrases Peter did that 
Peter did thaf^ Yes, Peter did that Well^ since Peter did that, he 
must be punished ] 
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according to the significance of cela in the phrase ' Thus 
we see that the accent of pitch plays a part in modern 
syntax • it is a syntaotio accent 

Now let us take this line of Racine — 

Le jour n’est pas plus pur que le fond de mon cceur 

All the syllables of this line may be pronounced on the 
same note and at the same pitch, but a stronger stress 
will be laid on the words jour, pur, fond, cceur , these 
words are marked by an accent of intensity 

Latin and Greek possessed an accent of pitch and an 
accent of intensity The history of the accent ot intensity 
is but little known, and it does not seem to have played 
a great part in these languages The accent of pitch, 
on the contrary, was very important in the word , it was 
this that gave both languages their chaiactenstic singing 
quality, and made each sentence a melody This con 
otituted indeed, properly speaking, the true accent 

The Greeks called their accentuation prosodia (from 
pros, near, and ode, song — that is, the song which accom- 
panies the word), the Latin grammarians translated this 
word prosodia literally by accentus (from ad, near, and 
cantus, song) The tonic accent was either acute or 
grave or successively acute and grave , that is to say, it 
indicated differences of sharpness or pitch in the sound, 
and was thus essentially a melodic accent 

Towards the second or third century a revolution took 
place in popular pronunciation This melodic accent 
characteristic of Greek and Latin words imperceptibly 
changed in nature (owing to the action of what circum- 
stances we do not know) , the accent remained still on 
the same vowel, but became an accent of intensity, and 

* In the simple statement the a of cela is not emphasized In the inter- 
rogative sentence {Pxerrt a fatt cela^) and in the incidental proposition 
{putsqu'il a fait cela) the a takes the accent because in both cases the 
phrase is unfinished, and should be completed either by the answer or 
by the absolute affirmation ^ Pune a fait cela) 

G 2 
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the accent of intensity previously existing merged with it 
Hence the modern Greek accent, and that of Romance 
languages, is an accent of stress and corresponds to a 
stronger production of vocal sound ’ 

We have not here to deal with Greek , in Latin even 
the most complicated of the rules by which the place of the 
accent was fixed have been successfully determined 

40 Rolfs rtlat ing to accent in latin — Of these rules 
wc need only know those that affected the later destinies 
of the Latin language Save for a small number of words 
which bore no accent, because they rested either on the 
preceding word (enclitics) or on the following word (pro- 
clitics)-, all Latin words bore an accen*^ of intensity, or 
tempus forte 

' It IS unfortunate that various meanings should have been ■vltnbuted 
to the woi d nrcatt by customary usape winch obscure tin notion properly 
belonginp to it At first it sipnified a modification of pitch in this sense 
we say the tome acrent, a quite correct expression, since the -word iofitr 
^ from the Greek / o«i4o 5 denotes picciscl> the differences in the scale 
The name of fonic accent has also been improperly and absurdly piven to 
the accent of intensity nr stress For this accent of intP'risity we should 
use another word, such as icinpus forte or bloiv borne use the Latin 
woi d ictus whicli albo signifies hloto We shall use by preference, the 
expression tewpus forte 

Greeks, as wc know, invented varioii’ small signs to denote their 
accents ol pitch ' ' and" indicated acute sounds (ovy/o;/), grave sounds 
(Jyarytoii or sounds both acute and gnve {penspomcnon^ rendered in 
Latin by nrruwflertt'-^' These signs, representing melodic differences, 
received the name of accents I n Fi ance the grammanans of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries borrowed these musical signs and gavi them 
fresh uses, without, unfortunately, changing then names They put the 
grave accent on the open e, the acute on the close <?, the circumflex accent 
on certain long vowels In some cases they used these signs merely to 
distinguish homonyms {a, a du,du , la^ id) Thus it happened tliat both 
signs and words winch originally indicated differences in pitch were used 
to indicate differences in timbre, duration, and sense the acme of 
confusion 

^ The following examples, drawn from French, illustrate the use of 
enclitics and piochtics jc is enclitic in que vots-je F and proclitic in je vois 
(which IS even pronounced j voiaj 
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I. In monosyllables the vowel bore the accent tiji, nps 

2 In dissyllables the first vowel, whether short or long, 
bore the accent . fijiga, r^sa,, v^riim, h^rba, fprma, 
patrem, m^trem. 

3 In polysyllables the accent was on the vowel before 
the last, or penultimate, if the syllable which contained it 
was long The syllable was long when the vowel was 
long, as in virtij.tem, aediflcare, or when it was followed 
by two consonants, as in tempfstas, legentem 

4. If the penultimate syllable of polysyllables was short 
the accent was borne by the antepenultimate vowel 
d^mlnua, credibllis, arbdrem, f^mlna 

Words accented on the penultimate are called paroxy- 
tons, and words accented on the antepenultimate are 
called proparoxytons ' Such were the rules for deter- 
mining the place of the Latin tonic accent, which was 
originally an accent of pitch, but became during the Ro- 
mance period an accent of intensity, 01, to speak more 
correctly, a tempus forte 

41 The secondary accfnt — In the popular Latin of 
Gaul (we do not affirm what follows with regard to that of 
* Italy or Spam), besides the tonic accent we have just dealt 
with, there was a secondary and weaker accent, borne by 
every second of the other syllables (when this was possible), 
going back from the tonic accent Thus bonitatem was 
pronounced by laying a stress on bo, and a stronger one 
on ta , m and tern were pronounced weakly In the same 
way were pronounced words like aedi-flca-re, niti-dita- 
tem, oalam-ita-tibu», &c , the pronunciation being governed 
by a binary rhythm 

The principal accent is called the primary accent, the 
other the secondary accent 

These terms come fiom GieeL grammar Greek polysyllables had 
the acute or tonic accent either on the antepenultimate {pyoparoxyions'^^ 
on the pLiiultimate {pawxytofi^)^ or (what is almost unknown in I'ltin') 
on the last syllable {oxytons) 
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Vowels which did not bear the primary accent are called 
atonic or unaccented, but of these some were only 
atonic relatively to the first accent, the others were 
absolutely atonic, taking neither the first nor the second 
accent 


42 The Latin vowels —Classical Latin had five vowels, 
which were either long or shoit a, 6., e, e, i, 1, 6, 6, u, 
ii It had also a vowel derived from Greek, called Greek 
u, noted by the letter y, it was pronounced like the French 
u, that is to say u Lastly there were (in the first century 
of the Christian era) three diphthongs ae, oe, au 

During the Empire the Latin vowel system was dis 
turbed and underwent change Distinctions of quantity 
gave way to distinctions of timbre, and the ten vowels of 
Classical Latin were reduced to seven vowels of a new 
character 


The a [ 
4 ) 
6 


6 




of Classical Latin became open 4 
„ „ became open t 

,, „ became close 6 

„ „ remained i 

„ „ became open o 

„ „ became close 6 

„ „ remained u 


Moreover the Greek u (y), with the sound of u inter- 
mediate between the u and i, was unable to maintain itself 
in popular usage, which assigned to it the sound either 
of u or of 1 And, according as it was long or short, it 
was transformed as follows 

y was transformed into u, or i, and hence into u, or i 
y „ n or 1, „ 6, or 6 

Lastly, the diphthong ae became open e, and the diph- 
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thong oe became in different cases either close or open e. 
There only remained the diphthong au, which in certain 
words was reduced to 6, but was preserved unaltered in 
most 

Thus the different Latin vowels and diphthongs were 
reduced to the vowel sounds a, 6, 6, 1 , 6, 6, u, and the 
diphthong au Popular Latin in Gaul produced a new 
modification of the u (which corresponded to the u long of 
Classical Latin), it changed it into u, thus restoring the 
sound of the y, which Latin had borrowed from Greek, 
and had hastened to change into u or 1 This sound of u, 
changed from u, no doubt under Gaulish influence, prevailed 
throughout the territory of the Celtic populations (Cisalpine 
and Transalpine Gaul) Hence the sound of il, which in 
French, Provencal, Piedmontese, &c , is heard where in the 
same words the Italians, Portuguese, and Roumanians 
pronounce u Cf virtljltem Ital vtrtu , Span virtu d , 
Fr vertu (pronounced vertu) 

43. Position of the vowels in the syllables — The 
fate of vowels differed according to their position in the 
syllable, being originally either free or stopped 

Vowels are called free when they are not followed by 
any consonant, or followed by one only , e g u in tu, 0 in 
nos They are called stopped' when followed by two con 
sonants , e g d in sSUa, 6 in ddrmit, a in actum, u in 
fustem 

If the second consonant in Latin was an r, the vowel was 
not stopped, unless the first was also an r thus matrem 
was pronounced not mat-rem, but ma-trem, and the a was 
free , but ferrum was pronounced fer-rum, and the § was 
stopped 

44 The Latin consonants — C lassical Latin had six- 
teen consonants B, P , D, T , G, C (K, Q) , I , V , P , 

* [The French expression is voyelles eniravees , Professor Max Moller 
uses the term stopped, employed here, P Toynbee prefers the term 
blocked vowels ] 
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8 , Z , L, M, N, B , H To these must be added the 
groups of Greek origin, PH, TH, CH 

The consonants b, p , d, t, f, 1 , and m, are equivalent 
to those in French , and c and g are equivalent to the o 
in corps and the g in glorre 

V had the sound of w ( — consonantal u) 

S was always surd , z was equivalent to da (with the a 
sonant) , the i was the yod, or y in the English yes There 
were two n’s, one identical with that in French (nasal d, 
1 e d), the other guttural, produced at the back of the 
palate, and heard before c or g ancora, angor The r 
was the rolled r 

During the Einpiie the h aspirate disappeared, and 
during the Romanic period was no longer used in popular 
pronunciation , hence cb was reduced to c, th to t The 
ph was similarly reduced to p, except in some words where 
it had acquired a special sound which led up to f in the 
Romanic period 

The guttural n also merged into the dental n Such 
was the starting-point of the new system of consonants 


CHAPTER IV 

PRONUNCIATION OF POPULAR LATIN 
IN GAUL 

(from thf fifth to the tenth cfntury) 

45 General characteiistics — 46 Loss of the penultimate ntonic between 
consonants — 47 Loss of the final atonic towels except a — 48 
The counter final atonic vowel — Accented vowels — 50 
Stopped accented vowels — 5] Free accented vovv els — ^2 The 
diphthong au — 53 Disturbing consonints — 54 Disturbing action 
of the palatals - 55 Disturbing action of tlie nasals — 56 Dis- 
turbing action of / — 57 Atonic vowels either in counter-tonic or 
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initial syllables or in monosyllabic words — 58 Action of the 
palatals on these atonies — 59 Alternate incidence and non-inci- 
dence of the tempus forte on a given vowel, in conjugation, &c — 60 
Hiatus— 61 The Latin consonants. — 62 Simple initial consonants 

— 63 Simple medial consonants —64 Simple final consonants 

— 65 Gallo-Romanic consonant^groups —66 Double consonants, 
— 67 Initial consonant-groups — 68 Medial groups —69 Final 
groups — 70 Palatals — 71 Initial c before /, r, o, or u — 72 Initial 
c before e or i — 73 Initial c befoie a — 74 Medial simple c — 75 
Final simple c — 76 Double c and c in a consonant-group — 77 Ti in 
hiatus — 78 C before £ or I m hiatus — 79 Q — 80 G — 81 Conso- 
nantal * or yod — 82 i/ aspirate — 83 Euphonic modifications of 
consonants — 84 Histoiical summary, state of the pronunciation 
in the tenth century — 85 The vowels —86 The diphthongs and 
triphthongs —87 The consonants 

46 Central characteristics — The period in ques- 
tion was the most prolific of all in changes Sounds, both 
vowel-sounds and consonant-sounds, changed so rapidly 
that at the end of four or five centuries the words had 
totally changed m appearance, and we find ourselves in 
the presence of a new language It was during this 
period that the most important features of French pro- 
nunciation were established, and the changes that Latin 
then sustained give the key to most of the later changes 
Atonic vowels either disappeared altogether or became 
weaker , accented vowels, under the action of the tempus 
forte, lengthened if they were short, and in most cases 
became diphthongs or were transformed Consonant- 
groups were simplified, simple consonants became weaker 
when they were placed between two vowels , the urgent 
need felt for euphony led to the suppression of any harsh- 
ness that might have existed in the Latin system of conso- 
nants, and to that of the new jarring produced by the 
disappearance of certain vowels 

We shall commence our study with the vowels, beginning 
with final vowels, and going back to accented and pre tonic 
vowels 
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Section I — History of the Vowels 

1 Final Atonic Vowels 

40 Loss OF THE PENULTIMATE ATONIC VOWEL BETWEEN 
TWO CONSONANTS — In pTopaToxytons (woids accentuated 
on the antepenultimate vowel) the penultimate atonic 
when It was placed between two consonants began to 
disappear as early as the first centuries of the Empiie 

mpbllem became mobletn 

tabUla „ tabla 

stabUlum „ istablum 

mirpiCtiluin „ nttrachim 

baciilum „ baclum 

dpmlnum „ domnum 

Certain Latin grammarians condemn the vulgar pronun- 
ciations tabla, Btablum, tribla (for tr^biilB), speclum (for 
sppetilum), mascluB (for masciiluB), articlus (for artp 
ctHus), angluB (for angillus), calda (for callda), virdis 
(for v(rldiB), &c We find in inscriptions, manuscripts, 
and here and there in classical texts, a gi eat number of 
examples of this loss of the penultimate atonic vowel placed 
between two consonants ' 

In no other Romance country was this loss so general 
and complete as in northern Gaul ‘ This important con 
sequence was the result that sooner or later all words of 
northern Gallo-Bomanic that were not monosyllabic 
had the accent on the penultimate, since some were 
already parox^ tons in Latin (rpsa, mp.rum, labijrem, 
aiqsta, cantare), and that the others, from being proparoxy- 

‘ M Hugo Schuchardt has collected many of them in his Vokahsmuii 
des ytt/garlafnn^, ii pp 402 416 

^ The exceptions to tins rule aie too few and unimportant, so far as 
French is conceined, to call for fuither attention in an elcmentiry work 
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tons, became paroxytons (tabiila, tabla , vjrldom, v^rdem , 
mlraoulum, miraolum , ooncr^dSre, concredre) ' 

47 Loss OF ATONIC FINALS, EXCEPT A — Towards the 
seventh or the eighth century a new reduction took place 

All atonic finals dropped, except A, which survived 
in the form of the £ feminine If the resulting word 
ended with a group of consonants which was too difficult 
to pronounce, an £ feminine was added as a 'support- 
ing vowel ’ {voyelle d’appm ) 


Thus cantatnm 

became 

chaiiiet, chante 

cantatos 

it 

chantez (pron chantet-s\ 

grandem 


grant 

grandes 


granz (pi on grants) 

vpmt 

If 

vien-t 

bpnos 

ft 

bons 

manum 

ff 

main 

m^nus 

ft 

mains 

But rpaa 

ft 

rose 

T9sas 

f) 

roses 

cantat 

t* 

chantet, chante 

cautant 

)l 

chanteiit 

patrem 

tl 

pedre, pere 

tenSrum 

ft 

tendre 

s^mnum 

II 

somme 

Intro 

IJ 

\^j'\entre 


This loss or weakening of the final vowel appears to 
have been completed in the ninth century, as we see by 
the text of the Oaths of Strasburg There we find, 
firstly, the words amur, Christian, commun, salvament, ist, 
di, avant, quant, savir, podir, cist, om, dieit, salvor, dift, 
nul, part, plaid, &c — all words having lost their atonic 
final vowels , secondly, the words aiudlia, cadhuna, cosa, 

^ If the penultimate comes into contact either with the accented vowel 
(fatcus) or with the final atonic (foseus) there is a hiatus see § 6 o) 
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nulla, conservat, contra, in which the Latin final a has sur- 
vived in the form of a , thirdly, and finally, poblo, nostro, 
fradre, altre, sendra, Karle, Karlus, Karlo, in which the 
letters o, u, a, e, are indiscriminately used in the final 
syllable to represent this e feminine, which supports 
a group of preceding consonants 

From this loss there resulted another consequence of 
capital importance The accented syllable of the Latin 
word (whether paroxyton or proparoxyton) became the 
last sounded syllable in French words' All words of 
popular foimation ended thus with a tempus forte, or with 
a syllable containing the e feminine and preceded by the 
tempus furti , c g douloureux, doulourcuse 

'J’his characteiistic was so marked that it impressed 
Itself on all later words, whether of popular or learned 
formation, or borrowed from other languages These 
were all made to bear the accent on the last syllabic 
Thus the trait became indelibly stamped on the French 
language 

The other Romance languages did not drop the atonic 
syllable, final or penultimate, so constantly, but in all we 
find that the same syllable bears the tempus forte 

Latin par-^-cfllum f-^-mlna a-rb6rem ^-cfllum 
Italian par-e ccliio, jcmmina, a-lbero o-cchio 

Spanish par e-jo h-c-mbra a rbol o-jo 

French par-e-il f e-mme arbre ceil 

' The iollowiiig; form appaiciit exceptions 

(a) Paroxyton words in which the accented vowel formed a hiatus 
with a final atonic \owl1 and this, instead of being dropped out, com- 
bined with It to (orm a diphthong, e g De um gave Den or Dieu, which 
forms one syllable, and Hebrae-um gave ebreu or ebutn, winch forms 
two 9^ IJables 

< b) Parox>ton words in which a consonant scpiiating the accented 
vow el from the final Ttonic had dioppcd out in earlier times , so that this 
Lase IS reduced to the preceding one Thus we have vado^ Pop Lat 
vao, hence vo, which is found in the O F I'ois f'je vais i gneu , 

jugitm, jou , Inpum, lou , faittuni /•om, d:c - For Iqnmi fi^envn^ 

Pop Lat lo u, fo u,jo u, see p 96, No^e a 
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It IS only in words of learned formation that it is pos- 
sible to find the Latin accent and the later accent falling 
differently 

48 Counter final atonic vowel — The syllable which 
bears the secondary accent is called the counter-tonic, and 
the atonic which follows is called the counter-final, because 
one corresponds to the tonic and the other to the final 

The laws which regulated the destiny of the final apply 
in the same way to the counter-final , that is to say, all 
counter-final atonies were regularly dropped, except a, short 
or long, which became e feminine , when the counter-final 
supported a group of consonants difficult to pronounce, 
the e feminine served as a ‘supporting vowel’ {voyelle 
d’appm ’ ) 

Examples of the loss of the counter-final atonies e, i, 

0, u 

5 cere-v} 8 ia cer voise 

0 *verv0-c%rium bcr-gicr, berger 

1 bonl-tatem bon-ict, honte 

i dormi-tpnum dor-toir 

6 C0U6 care col-chier, couchier, coucher 

6 Victo-riacum Vit-ry 

u *niiEctl-Iare vies-ler, niekr 

u adju-t^re ai dier, aider 

But a remains in the form of e in 

*sma-patum sene ve 

Ala-mannia Ale-magne 

*tropa-t9rem trove-or [trouveur) 

canta-tprem chante or {chanfeur) 

Bacra-mpntum saire-ment, seremenl (later 

serment) 

Other vowels than a remain for the support of a group 
of consonants in 

' [I his IS known to Romance scholars as Darmesteter’s law! 
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pere-gr^num 

Quadn-fTjiroum 

petrd-selfnum 

latro-cpiium 


pele-rtn ' 
carrefour 
perre-stl {perstl) 
larre-ctn {larcin) 


Thus the secondary accent and primary accent had each 
the same eilect on the following atonic - 

The weakening of the final and counter-final vowels led 
to the rise of a new vowel, the e feminine, destined to play 
so ini]iortant a part in the history ol French pronunciation 
Tills vowel was pronounced as it is still pronounced m 
the monosyllables me, te, se,jc, ie, gue, or alter a group of 
consonants icquiring a supporting vowel, as in quatr-e 
poMnnci, 

The loss of the final oi of the counter-final vowel involved 
a I eduction and a iicsh contraction of the words, by which 
new gioups of consonants weie foimed, and these the 
language hastened to reduce 


11 Accented Vowels 

40 AcciNTun vowLLs — The fate of accented vowels 
was different according as they were free or stopped (§ 43 ) 

Free vowels under the action of the tempus forte ■w&vg. 
lengthened (if they W'crc originally short) and became, with 
two exceptions, diphthongs, which in certain cases were 
further transformed into new vowels Stopped vowels, on 
the contrary, were preserved by the stop, and remained, 
as a rule, unchanged 

In most cases the stop already existed in Classical Latin 
In some cases it was ol more recent origin, and was caused 
by the loss of the penultimate atonic in proparoxytons, 
e g vjridem v6r-dem , sap-ldum sap dum In this case 
the stop prevented the transformation of the vowel, il 

^ On account of the group / gr 

^ See A Darmesteter, ptvionique, mom initials,, non en position^ m the 
Reltquss SamttJ\qui&, u p 95 et seq 
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this had not yet commenced, but was unable to check it if 
it had once begun Thus m^rulum gave mdr-lum, merle, 
but t^pidum gave ti6p dum, ttede 

60 Stopped accented vowels — During the period in 
question these were preserved exactly as they had existed 
in Latin Thus we have 



arbdrem 

arbre 


partem 

part 


masculum 

mask, male 


cantat (for cantftvit) 

chaniai, chanta 


at (for habet) 

at, a 

d 

h$rba 

erbe (her be) 


t^rra 

tene 


p^rtica 

pirche 


pfrdita 

pertc 

d- 

d^bita, ddb-ta 

dete (dette) 


mfssa 

messe 


epfscopum 

evesque ' 

1 . 

mjlle 

inti 


quantum 

quint 

0 ; 

p^rta 

parte 


m()rtem 

mart 

6 . 

prdiuem 

orne 


fprma 

forme 


ti^rrem 

lor (tour) 


dit|lrnum 

jorn {jour) 

u: 

fljistem 

fust, fut 


nt^lum 

nul 


*de-1j8que 

jusque 


61 Free accented vowels — i The 1 and u of Clas- 

^ The close e (Lat / or i) became t under the influence of a long final 
atonic I f//?, il (sing and plural , cf § 197) , /fil, fis , fesi&t 
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sical Latin, which were the i and li of Gallo-Romanic, suf- 
fered no change 

fjlia fille 

dfcere dire 

r^dSre (for rid^ra) rirc 
virt'p.tem vertut, vertu 

tiji tu 

pijirum pur 

2 Ihe 6 and the o (the 6, ae, 6 of Classical Latin') were 
the first vowels to undergo change , even before the 
seventh century they had become lo and u6 ’ 


I11$I 

nttel 

b^ne 

bien 

v^nit 

vient 

qu^ent 

qutert 

n^vum 

nuof (neuf) 

n^vem 

nuoj (.neuf ) 

b{)vem 

buof (bocuf) 

s^ror 

suor (sceur'i 

^vuni (for 9vum) 

uoj (ocuf ) 


When followed by a nasal, o in some cases was not 
changed into a diphthong and remained o, but became a 
little later 6, and then o eg b(^num, bon , ht^mo, om ^ 

3. Between the seventh and the ninth century the 6 
and 6 (the Latin e and I, o, and ii) wtie modified m 

* We have the following exceptions iosa—ro:>c, scoia, scola — 

e^colc, and some other facts still unexplained 

- Note the wordsyfVnm,^ptM7?/ now/cu^jsit, lieu in ihc Sequence 

de Ste Eulahe we find fou We can explain these forms as follows the 
c dropped \ery early, and through o becoming a diphthong the words 
became fuou, juou, luou 1 he triphthongs were then reduced, by the 
loss or change of the first vowel, to fou (hcic the. labial u dropped 
because it followed the hblaI/^, //o«, and /low, from which icsulted 
fcUyjteti (afterwards see s 95 1 and lieu In mediaeval te\ts the 
reduced forms lu, aie also to be found 
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their turn and became diphthongs 6 became 61, and 6 
became 6u Later on, 61 developed into di {§ 93), and 
6u into the vowel eu passing through the intermediate 

<5 (§ 94) 


m^, t^, 

Bt^Ia (for Stella) 

credere 

ppena, pdna 

f|dem 

pflum 

p^sum 

frdg-dum (for frfgldum) 

fl^rem 

gtjlla 

Suffix -^Bum 


Suffix -Orem 


met, iet, set, mot, tot, sot 
esteile, estoite, etotle 
cretdre, creire, crotre 
pane 
fcit,foi 
petl, poll 
pets, pots 
frett, froid 
flour, fleur 
goule, gueule 

•ous (e g corrofous, in the 
fragment of Valencien- 
nes, tenth century) 

■our (e g bellezour, in the 
Sequence de Ste Eulalte, 
tenth century) 


4 About the same time, or perhaps a little later, free d, 
became e. 


aphtha 

praesentata 

mElre 

p&trem 

B&tlB 

fa.ba 

altare 


spede [Eulalie], espee 
presentede (ib ), presentee 
mcr 

pedre, pere 

(as)sez 

feve 

altel, autel 


It was then that the termination of the infinitives in -are 
became -er, and that of the participles in -atnm, -ata, atOB, 
-atas, became -et, -ede -ez (later e, -ce, es, -ees). 


H 
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If we ask what was the pronunciation of this e in the 
ninth, tenth, and even in the following centuries, it is 
difficult to reply It seems to have been open, but it was 
different from the open 6 which is the outcome of stopped 
6 or ae We never find in the Middle Ages a word such 
as ostel (from the adjective bospit^lem) rhyming with 
such a word as chast^l (from And yet under 

the action of a preceding palatal the free a developed into 
the diphthong le (§ 54!, just as did the free h spontaneously 
1 he classical forms D^um, Hebraeum, ^rat, $rit, which in 
Popular Latin were D6u, Ebrbu, 6rat, ent, had the o trans- 
formed in the Central French dialects into the diphthong 16, 
in the others, not, and the e when not so transformed, which 
was evidently an open 6, was assonant, or rhymed, with the 
e derived from the a chantez and Dou, 6rt, form perfect 
assonances The two diphthongs 16, derived respectively 
from i. and from 6, can also form assonances in the most 
correct and regular way 

62 The diphthong ATT — In cert.iin Latin words au 
had become close 6 , thus the proper names Claudius, 
Pl^utius, had already become Cl^diuB, Plijtius, under the 
Republic Similarly wc find, instead of cauda, the form 
c^da, which before the tenth century became coude, later 
on cor, then kmc or queue But in most words the au 
was preserved It was only towards the seventh or eighth 
century that in Northern Gallo-Romanic it was changed 
into open 6 ^ 

aurum or 

t^urum O F tor (taureau) 

laurum O F lor (laurier) 

p^uperem, pauperum povre (now pauvre) 

’ Au to become 6 must have passed through the intermediate sound ao 
This suggested the derivation of the adverbs ore^ ores (now or), either (i; 
from a Latin form ad /idra/u (meaning ‘at this hour,’ ‘ now ’), through 
the intermediate forms adora, aora , or else (a’' from ha{e) h^ra , while 
the substantive h^ra became ore, ourg, eure (heure) 
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S 3 Disturbing consonants — These modifications of 
free accented vowels are, as we see, of remarkable regularity 
Let us now refer to the vowel triangle of § 23, and let us 
arrange the Latin vowels on this model. 



We have seen that free accented 6 and i> developed 
into diphthongs formed by placing the two final vowels of 
the series (1 and u) before the original vowel, so that 6 
became 16, 6 became u6 E and 6 also, we saw, developed 
into diphthongs, formed by placing the vowels i and u 
after these vowels, 6 becoming 61, and 6 becoming 6u 
In the second period wc shall sec that 61 developed into 
61, while on the other hand 6u shared the fate of the 
diphthong 6u (§ 94) 

But this regularity in the transformations of the Gallo- 
Romanic vowel system was disturbed from the first period 
by the proximity oi certain consonants, viz the palatals, the 
nasals, and the liquid, 1 The palatals and nasals exerted 
an action from earliest times of the period, the 1 only 
towards its end 

54 Disturbing action of the palatals — By the 
term palatals v/e mean consonants or consonant-groups 
capable of evolving a y, which combined with a preceding 
or following vowel to form a diphthong These are : 

(I) consonantal 1 (jacet, januarium) , 

(II) 6 and 1, atonic, in hiatus (-anum, p^lea, vfnea, 
pr^tium), which became y according to § 60 , and 

(ill) the consonants c (q, x = cb) and g (f^cere, ^qua, 
lax^re, l^gere). 


H 2 
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I. Action of the palatals on A — The a might be either pre- 
ceded or followed, or preceded and followed, by a palatal 
(a) Preceded by a palatal, free a became not e (cf § 51, 4) 
but 16, and that from the earliest period in its transfor- 
mation 


o^pum (for caput) 

chief [chef) 

mercatum 

marchiet (marche) 

coUocare 

colchter, couchier 

cochleare 

cuillier 

manducaro 

mangier 

calcg^re 

chalcicr, chaucicr (chausser) 

plloare 

plciter (now plier) 

nSg^ro 

nciicr (now wer) 

christianum 

chresltien [Eulalie] 

pretiare ‘ 

preistcr (now priscr) 

con8Hl9.re 

consetllu r 

’balneare 

baignicr 

^araneata 

aratgmee 

lax^re 

latsstcr 

cogitare 

cmdicr 

adjutare 

aidic'T 

■‘impejorare 

empiricr 


(A) Followed by a palatal, a, whether free or stopped, 
became ai facbre, fairc , t^cet, imst , placet, plaist , 
factum, fait, macrum, maigre , acrem, acrum, aigre , 
^quala, aigle , varium, vair , paire 

(c) When both preceded and followed by a palatal, 
a should have given the triphthong lai or ibi, but this 
was immediately reduced by the loss of the medial vowel, 
and the two I’s combined into one jacet (jieist) gist, 
j^otat (jieitc) gite The suffix of place-names -lacum 
developed into -lei, -t (spelt y) Latiniacum {Latniei) 
Lagny , Victon^cum ( Victriei ) Vitry 

(d) No satisfactory explanation has been given of the fact 
that in polysyllables the suffixes -arium, -ana, whether 
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preceded or not by a palatal, became -ter, -tere, instead of 
-air, -aire, according to {b) above, or -ir, -ire, according to 
(c) Thus prim^riiim, primana, gave premier, premiere, 
vindiarmm, vergter (verger) 

II Action of the palatals on il and 6 — These vowels 
when followed by a palatal, whether free or stopped, 
through the transformation of the vowel (which always 
behaved as if free) into a diphthong, and the change of the 
palatal into yod, led to the triphthongs i6i and u5i, and 
then by the loss of the medial vowel these were imme- 
diately reduced, the one to the diphthong ii, and hence 
to the simple vowel i, the other to the diphthong ui 


l^gere 

{Itetre) 

lire 

I^ctum 

{Iteil) 

lit 

decern 

(diets) 

dts 

$qua 

(leive) 

0 F ive 

podium 

(puoy) 

pm (puy) 

mfidiuin 

(muoy) 

mui (muid) 

^cto 

(uoit) 

lilt (huit) 

n^ictem 

(nuoit) 

nuit 


III Action of the palatals on AU — When followed by 
a palatal, au developed into 6i 

audio 01 

nausea noise 

IV Action of the palatals on E — When pieccded by a 
palatal, 6 developed into i (and not into 6i), doubtless by 
way ol an intermediate triphthong i6i 

*pagfn8em, pagdsom pans (pays; 
merc?dem merci 

rac^mum raisin 

plac^re plaistr 

W'hen followed by a palatal, it developed, like the free 6, 
though no doubt at an carlici date, into di 
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t^otum teit, toil 

<l(i)T^otum dreit, droit 

V Action of the palatals on I — When followed by a 
palatal the i remained am eg. d^oere, dire , aml^ca, atnie , 
perhaps there was a short time when the pronunciation of 
these words was dtyre, antiye 

VI Action of the palatals on 6 and U — These should 
yield, according to the rule, the former 6ui, and from this 
<5i, the second ui and these changes actually occurred 

vi^oem votz (voix) 

ortjlcem crotz (croix) 

frl^ctum fruit ’ 

66 Disturding action of the nasals — From the first 
period the nasals m and n began to act on the 6, so as to 
prevent its transformation into the diphthong uo (§ 51, 2), 
and changed it into closed 6 It also acted on the free a, 
which, instead of becoming e, according to the general rule 


51, 4), led to ae or ai. 

m^net 

[Eulalie], maint 

f^mem 

farm 

ex^men 

essaim 

manum 

main 

rom^num 

roniain 

romana 

romaine 

The nasals exerted no 

action when the e was preceded 

by a palatal 

cbristiaaum 

chrcstiien [Eulalie] 

paganum 

paiien, pagiien (ib ) 

c^nem 

chten 


66 Disturbing action of L — From the earliest times 


* The u followLd immediately by an i in Latin developed into u or ui, 
e S ciftj O F cwi , /mi, fuisU, fuit^ &c , O F /«, fits^ fut, or fut, fun, 
fuxi^ &c 
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the language hesitated to change the free a before an 1 
into e. On the one hand we find 

mortalem mortel 

t^em tel 

but on the other 

m^lum mal 

calet chalt, chaut 

valet valt, vaut 

In the Sequence de Sarnie Etilahe the two opposed forms, 
mals, from malos, and regtels, from regales, occur 

From this hesitation resulted the twofold suffix -al and 
cl, e g accident-el and plienomen-al 

III Atonic Vowels either in Counler-tomc or Initial byllables, or 
in Monosyllabic Words 

57 Atonic vowfls eithir in counter • tonic or 

INITIAL SYLLABLES, OR IN MONOSYLLABIC WORDS — Thcse 

atonic vowels were preserved , they escaped the elision 
which was the fate of the finals and counter-finals In 
some cases they retained their original sound , in others, 
and more frequently, they were weakened the vowels a, 6, 
i were in that case converted into e feminine, the vowels 
o, 6 , u into close 6 (later u, written ou) 

A was preserved in some cases unchanged : 


matut)num 

matin 

amarum 

amcr 

part}re (for partpi) 

partir 

jam 

ja (deja) 

ad 

adj a 

lilac (il)lao 

la 

lUa, (il)Ia 

la 

mea, ma 

ma 

tua, ta 

ta 

Bua, sa 

sa 
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A was in some cases changed into e feminine 


cab^IIum 

cheval 

oan^lem 

chenal 

cam^num 

cheimn 

gran^Tium 

grenier 

cap[strum 

chevestre 

(the Latin S) and 6 (the 

■ Latin e, 1), when stopped, 

remained unchanged 

vdrb^na 

vervetne 

f^stijicum (for f6sti;ica) 

jesiu (now fi'iu) 

pdsc^re (for piacaii) 

pOachier, pecker 

Iltteratum 

leiret, letire 

When fice, e (the Latin e) and 6 (the Latin e or 1) 

weakened into the e feminine 

fenestra 

fenatre, fcnelre 

eSd^ra 

sedcir, stoir 

venfro 

vcnir 

pSrjcuIum 

peril (now piril) 

deb^re 

devoir 

d^morare (for demoran} 

di incur Cl 

feqstis 

O F Jcsisies 

vidsre 

vedcir, vcotr {voir) 

Sometimes this e feminine passed into an a, but possibly 

this was at a later period ’ 

per 

par 

'^ferpaticum 

fat oschc, fai ouclie 

pigritia 

pirece, paicssc 

1 (the Latin i'll nhether atonic oi accented, was pieserved 

mir^ri, mirare 

mircr 

milliarium 

milker 

* Mctcnfum had already become 

manatuni {nmrehtet, matche) in 

Mcrovingtaii texts 
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But It became e before a labial, or when followed by 
another i 

primqnum premier 

di-m^dium (for dim^dium) demi 
finjre femr (now finir) 

dliTjnum devin 

vic^um ve-tsin, votsin 

miTib^lia (for mirab:|lia) mervetlle 


6 and 6 when stopped remained unchanged 


mfirtalem 

hdspitalem 

tdrnare 

"■formaticuin 


mortel 
bstel {hotel) 
torncr, iourner 
fdrmage (now frontage) 


When free 6 remained unchanged, 6 developed, perhaps 
in the earliest times, into close o 


mdv^re 

cdr9na 

ddl9rem 

colare 

Bdlacium 


niovetr, mouvoir 
corone, couronne 
dolor, doukur 
coler, coulcr 
solaz, soulas 


IT (the Latin u) either remained u, or was, in certain 
cases, treated like the close 6 

*fu 8 t 9 ta fusteide, fuiaie 

*ad-lumiiiare allumcr 

frum 9 ntum fromcnt 

AU became as a general rule close 6 , but it had been 
reduced at an early period to a when it preceded an 
accented u 

audfre oir, omr 

laudare locr, louer 

augljLriuiii, agtirium aur or eur (now heur) 

augi^stum, agdstum aost, aousl, aoiil 
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68 Action of the palatals on these atonics — We 
have just given the most general rules which govern the 
presei-ved atonic vowels ' We have now to consider the 
disturbing action of the palatals on vowels of this class In 
the cases under consideration the palatal only exerts an 
action when placed after the vowel, in which case it forms 
with It a diphthong whose second constituent is a yod or 
consonantal 1 ■ 


traotatum 

laxare 

sdni9rem 

veotTj.ra 

cinctijira 

coc^na (for cdqujna) 

pdtifnem 

ilxprem 

fuBipnem 

muc?re 


iraiiiet, traite 
/aissier 
seigneur 
veiiure, voiturc 
ccinture 
cuisine 
poison 
O.F oissor 
fotson 
nioisir 


The nasals, during the period under consideration, 
exerted no obvious action on atonic vowels 


IV Law of Alternafe Incidence and Non-inudcnce of the kmpus 
fortt on a given vowel 

69 Alternate incidence and non incidence of the 

TEMPOS FORTE ON A GIVEN VOWEL, IN CONJUGATION, &C — 

The particular transformation of the vowels depended on 
whether they were accented or not Now, it often happens 
that we find the same vowel bearing the tempus forte in 

' With regard to details wc should have many observations to make 
we can only give heic Ihe must general facts 

^ ^Vhen the palatal was a c it was sometimes lost without changing into 
yod (§ 76) , in. this case no diphthong was formed Thus we find /luctuat-ey 
flutiatey flotter , dtrectn^te, d{i)reciiatef drecier, dresser (§ 77) 

3 The combinations of e, e, a, o, Uy when atonic, with the palatal yody are 
not as regular as those of the same vowels accented We can only 
state the facts m this case without trying to explain them 
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one of two allied forms, and atonic in the other This 
alternation between the accented form and the atonic form 
IS frequent m French conjugation and derivation 

The further we go back in the history of the language 
the more clearly we perceive the occurrence of this regular 
phonetic alternation, of which the present French conju 
gation still retains some traces 

We have in the Old French conjugation 


a 

J 

f.mas 

(/u) atmes 


amantem 

amant 


J 

t^nes 

(tu) itens 

) 

ten^tis 

(vos) teneiz, tenots 

6 (e) 

( 

d^bes 

(tu) dets, dots 

i 

deb^tia 

(vos) deveiz, devotz 

6 (i) 

J 

mfnas 

(tu) tneines 

1 

mln^tiB 

(vos) menez 

X 

J 

pr^bas 

(tu) pruoves (preuve'^) 

0 

1 

prdbatis 

(vos) provez, prouvez 

A 

/ 

pl^ras 

(tu) ploures, pleures 

U 

1 

ploratiB 

(vos) plorez, plourez 

Comparing original forms with their derivatives, we find 


i 

m&re 

mer 

&i 

1 

mar^num 

marm 

6 

i 

p$tra 

pierre 

I 

pStrquem 

perron 

6 (e) 

i 

s^rum 

setr, soir 

1 

'‘s6rata 

scree (now soiree) 

6(1) 

i 

myniiH 

meins, moms 

t 

mlnijitum 

menu 

A 

i 

n^ivum 

nuqf (neuf) 

U 

1 

ndv^lla 

novelle, nouvelle 

A 

/ 

doltprem 

dolour, douleur 

0 

) 

doIor^Bum 

dolorous, douloureux 

Or take the suffix -^.num, which became ler (§ 54, I d) , 
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if we combine this with the accented suffix -la, the French 
le, the a of arium becomes atonic and changes into e 
feminine ; 

f caball ^num cheval ter 
( ' caballaT-|a cheval-er te 

Most of the words formed by derivation illustrate the 
application of these laws Words of primitive formation 
conform regularly to them Words of subsequent formation 
sometimes offer exceptions The Latin tela gave tetle, 
later totle, and the French word totle in its turn gave 
toilette If toilette had belonged to the primitive formation, 
It would have had the form telette Chaleureux and 
valeureux are modern if they had been of ancient formation 
they would have had the forms chaloureux, valoureux 
Ptcce has recently given rise to raptcccr, whilst d6pecer 
belongs to an earlier epoch of the language. 

V HnUis 

00 Hiatus — The meeting of two consecutive vowels 
in a word is called a Hiatus Latin had a great number oi 
hiatuses 


ea 

eo 

01 

eo 

eu 

la 

10 

11 

lO 

lU 

ua 

ue 

Ul 

uo 

uu 


Northern Gallo-Romanic was unable to preserve these 
vowel-contacts, and they were tiansformed in various 
ways 

In Popular Latin, towards the end of the Empire, these 
hiatuses had already been simplified by the regular trans- 
formation of the atonic e and I into consonantal i or yod 
Thus 

* [The addition of the accented sufTix -la to the form ctihnUarium involved 
the loss of the element according to the usual rule in Latin deri- 

vation ] 
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ro9 


vi^nSa 

had become 

vtnya 

p^lga 


palya 

*balne5,re 

ft 

balnyare 

folium 

ti 

filyum 

pr^tlum 


pretyum 


This yod combined with the preceding vowel or conso- 
nant and modified it , and ik. was similarly changed into 
a consonant, either w or v, which in some cases affected 
the preceding sounds 

I In some cases the consonantal i and u were converted 
into chuintantes, the preceding consonant being often either 
transformed or dropped 


Ijneuin. 

Itnge 

laneum 

lange 

diliivium 

deluge 

eervi^ntem 

sergenl 

pibipnem (for pipipnem) 

pigeon 

*S9ibium 

sage 

sapiat 

sache 

apia (plural of apium] 

ache 

januanum 

jarvtcr 

annualem 

O F anvcl 

aquarium 

aivier^ enter 

$qua 

O F tve 


2 When the consonant which preceded the y was 1 or n, 
the yod combined with it to form 1 momllee or n tnouillee 


ffba 

fille 

p^lea 

patlle 

muralia (neut pi of the adj ) 

muraille 

mir abulia, minbflia (id.) 

meruetlle 

vpiea 

vtgne 

Ifnea 

ligne 

Campania 

Champagne 

Avemqnem 

Avignon 
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In certain cases, however, the yod did not affect the 
preceding 1 or n, but this was only in words of learned 
formation, although very early ones 

pallium palie, paile 

ni9nachum, mpnicum, mpni-um tnonie, moine 
canpmcum, can9ni-um chanonie, chanoine 

apost9licum, apost9li-iim apostolie, apostoile 


In the forms palie, monie, chanonie, apostolie, found in 
the eleventh century, the i is not a vowel but a consonant, 
a yod, a little later, it changed places with the preceding 
consonant and united with the accented vowel to form 
a diphthong 

3 When the consonant preceding the yod was t (§ 77), 
c (§ 78), or d, the yod combined with t and c to form either 
9 (sa) or 18, and with d to form the group dj, spelt j 


pal^tium 

rati9n.em 

cantipnem 

lectipnem 

factipnem 

eolacium 

glacia (for glaciem) 
faciamuB 
*de-9sque 
diijirnum 

hprdea (plur of hprdeum) 


palais 

raison 

chaiifou, chanson 
lefon 
fafon 

solaz, sou/as 
glace 

faciens (now fasstons) 
jusque 
jorn, jour 
orge 


4 The yod might also skip the preceding consonant to 
form a diphthong with the preceding vowel 


nausea 

noise 

cer^Bia (for cerasium) 

cense 

b^iat 

baise 

c(^rmm 

cuir 

^rea 

aire 

v^ritun 

vair 

p^na (neuter pi of par) 

paire 
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5 Lastly, the hiatus was sometimes eliminated by the 
loss or change of the first vowel 


mea, tua, sua ; ma, ta, sa 
qui^tum 

mprtuum, mortum 
battqere, b^ttere 
quattuor, quattor 
lepnom 
creare 


ma, ta, sa 

cot 

mart 

batre (battre) 

quatre 

hon 

O F crier 


Section II — History of the Consonants. 

61 The LATIN CONSONANTS — Wc have seen that the 
Latin consonants were b, p , d, t , g, o (or k or q) , v, f , 
z, s, I, h , 1, m, u, r, and the groups ch, ph, th They 
appear in a word either as simple consonants {pat^r), 
double consonants (currit), or in groups (s/atua, sen here, 
monstrare) , and, according to their position, as initials 
(/iater,_/7amma), medials (pafcr, wfernum, astrum), or finals 
(pater, ania«/) The changes which they underwent de- 
pended both on their condition and position in a word. 


I Simple Consonants 


62 Simple initial consonants — The initial conso- 
nants remained unchanged in this first period, and, in fact, 
they have all been preserved down to the present day, 
except the palatals, which we shall consider separately 


bpnum 

pptrem 

dpntem 

tenpre 

volaro 

fprrum 

sanum 

lavpre 

morpe (for mon) 


bon 

pedre, pere 
dent 
temr 
voter 
fer 
satn 
laver 

monr^ mourir 
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Q^oem Mots (noix) 

rcjlsa rose 

We shall speak further on of c (k, q), g, i, and h, and of 
the combinations ch, ph, th As for z, it was not a Latin 
sound, but a borrowed sound which was only met with m 
certain Greek words. It has become j ^ zel<fBam, jalous, 
jalos {]a\Qux) , X^zyphum, jujube 

While most of the facts come under these general laws, 
we find a few anomalies Thus, 

{a) In vervex, verv^cem, the medial v had become b, as 
in curvg.r0, courber, corvum, corb-cau , and the initial con- 
sonant was then assimilated to the medial 

‘vervicem (for verv^com’i berbts, brebis 

In Veaunti^mem, now Besangon, the change of v into b 
IS perhaps due to a Gaulish pronunciation ol the name 
Under the influence of various causes the v changed 
into f in . 

v^feem fetz, fois 

vapldum fade 

(b) In Certain cases German influence caused the change 
of V into gu m the following way In certain German 
words, introduced by the Frankish and Burgundian in 
vasions, an initial w had regularly changed into gu 
w^rra gu^rra guerre 

wujan guarp-e guarit , guertr 

w^rdan guard^re guarder, garder 

And we find this pronunciation of German origin substi- 
tuted for the initial v in certain Latin words, either because 
they were allied in form or sense to German words, or for 
reasons unknown 

v^spa wespa guespe, guepe 

vagina wagpia guaine, gaine 

v^um w^dum gttei, gue 

Vascijiiia Wasepma Guascogne, Gascogne 

vast^m waetare guaster, gaier 
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Before a the constituent u of the group gu was pro 
bably sounded as w, before e or 1 as W , it gradually 
ceased to be sounded at all in the second period 

(c) In a few words the initial m was converted into n 
(to avoid the occurrence of two consecutive labials), 
mappa nape (nappe) 

m^spilum nesfle, nejle 

03 Simple mfdial consonants. — Most of the medial 
consonants, especially the explosive and continuous conso- 
nants, became weakened in the period we are dealing with, 
and some of these were entirely lost during the period 
following 

Thus from the fifth to the tenth century the following 
state of things was established 

Labials p became b, then v 
b became v 

V remained v 

Dentals t became d 

d remained d 

In the same way the surd b became sonant s 
Thus in the Oaths of Strasburg we find savir (1 e 
Sfliieir), from *8ap^re (Class Lat sa pere), /’orfir (1 e podeir), 
from *pot^re (Class Lat posse) , fradre from fr^trem ' , 
aindha and cadhuna from *adji?.ta (the verbal substantive 
from adjutare), and from *cata-i?.na 

Consequently in the tenth century the following pronuh- 
ciations were used savcir, fecevetr (from a form “recip^re, 
instead of the classic rec^pSre), proven (probare), avetr 
(habere), laver (lavare), lever (levare), muder (mutare), 
creidre (cr^dfire), and rose (rpsa)’. 

We must note certain anomalies In several nouns 
and participles, under the action of various causes, either 
phonetic or analogical, the medial labial was lost 

^ The r does not in this case form part of a group (§ 68, i) 

■ Of the f theie is no other certain example in French, except in ihc 
Word ^scrofellab escrocleSy ecroHellfSt wlieic the mcdiaJ wab lost 


1 
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tabonem (for tab^num) taon 


pavpnem 

pavprem 

ov^cula 

*ad-percep ptum 
"hab ptum 


paon 

peor, peur 
oeille (ouaille) 
aperceii, aperfu 
eu, eu 


Amedicil z is only found in thr verbal termination -izare 
In the learned language it became iscr with a sonant s In 
the common language it served to form the verbs in -oyer 
(in earlier times -ncr, -oter), such as poudtoyer, verdoyer, 
ondoyei, Sre Baptfier was in the earlier language haloier 
(baptiz^re) 

This weakening of the mediak was one of the most 
characteristic features of the new consonantal system We 
find It almost as strongly marked in Provencal, somewhat 
less riiaiked m Spanish and Portuguese, still less in Italian 
and Roumanian Nevertheless, it is a fact of general 
occurrence, and its origin dates from the Popular Latin 
of the Empire 


04 SiMi'Li FINAL CONSONANTS — I The consonaiits Used 
as finals in Latin were c, d, 1, m, n, r, s, t The finals c, 
d, and 1 aie only found in a few words, the otheis are 
very frequent They were all preserved until the tenth 
century, with the exception of c (§ 76), m, and, in certain 
words, n In later times others were lost 

The loss of the final m took place as early as the begin- 
ning of the Roman Empire, except in the ease of certain 
monosyllables Written forms such as r9Bam, rm^ruin, 
h9minein, fri^ctum, diem, &c , were pronounced r9sa, 
mpru, graine, frpctu, dio, <!cc But in the monosyllables 
rem, meum, tuum, suum, in which the pronunciation of 
the final m had doubtless already begun to change beloie 
It had been lost in polysyllables, we infer a peculiar pro- 
nunciation, possibly a beginning of nasalization, which, in 
the second period, ltd to the nasal vowels 3 and 6 
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The final n, like the final m, dropped in all words 
ending in -men. In the Popular Latin of Gaul the forms 
used were nome, exame, lev^me, &c The word non kept 
its final n it remained non when accented, and became 
nen when atonic 

2 The loss of final consonants, and especially that 
of the m, converted atonic vowels that were medial in 
Latin into finals , and, as these atonic vowels (except a) 
towards the seventh century were lost, medial consonants 
in their turn became final consonants We may instance 
the r in mTj.rum, which became mijru and afterwards mur, 
and the 1 in talom, which became tale and then tel. 

These new finals ' might be d, v, 1, m, n, r, or s. Final 
s was always surd, d and v became t and f , 1 and r were 
preserved, m and n were also preserved, but perhaps even 
before the tenth century began to nasalize the preceding 
vowels Thus we find the following pronunciations suc- 
cessively 


ffdem, f^de 

virtijitem, vertij-te, verti^de 
amatum, amadu or am^do 
clavem, clave 


fett (fot) 
vertut {vettu) 
anict [ante ) 
clef 


II Double Consonants and Consonant Gioups 

66 Gallo-uomanic consonan i-oroups — Latin pos- 
sessed a great number of double consonants and groups ol 
consonants Gallo-Romanie, by the loss of the final, penul 
timate, and counter-final atonies, produced many fresh ones, 
but only to reduce them all immediately, both old and 
new, for the sake of euphony Double consonants were 

^ These consonants can only really be considered as finals at a pause 
in speech "When the word to which they belong is closely linked with 
the word following-, they are m some cases treated as medials fins is 
why, at the present day, the French say neuf, but neuv-hetires , ih sont 
dix, but dtz-homynes fcf § lai) 
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reduced to simple ones, and all groups of two or more 
consonants disappeared, except those of which the first or 
last was n, 1, r, or s, i e a consonant of easy and flowing 
pronunciation 

60 Double consonanis — Double consonants, which 
were in all cases medial, lost their first constituents pp 
was reduced to p , bb to b , tt to t , dd to d, &c In 
later times these were restored in the spelling, owing to 
considerations of etymology, but the modern pronuncia- 
tion in most cases remained unaltered We may quote 
abb^tem, abb^te, abate, abet, abe (abbd) , abatas, i e. 
abb^tuas (que tu abattes), in the Glossary of Rcichenau of 
the eighth century 

Perhaps the group rr was the only one to remain unal- 
tered t^rra, tcrre , germ w^rra, guerre 

07 Initial CONSONANT-GROUPS — i These groups were 
generally formed of an explosive or continuous conso- 
nant and of an 1 or an r e g. bl, pi, fl, cl , br, pr, fr, 
or, tr, iS.c These were preserved unchanged because the 
liquids, 1 and r, were not liable to alteration, and the first 
consonant, being initial, did not change The only excep- 
tion IS in the case of the verb tr$mere, which became 
ertembre (later cratndre) 

2 We must consider separately the initial groups 
formed by an s followed by the consonants c, p, t, or m, 
as in serjbere, sperare, stare, smaragdum In Popular 
Latin these groups were found intolerable, and they were 
resolved by prefixing to them a euphonic I (which became 
later b), so that the initial group became medial. Thus 
we have in Popular Latin 

iBcr^bere, isper^re, ist^re, ismar^gdum ; 
in Gallo-Romanic 

dserfbere, ^sperare, dst^re, dsmar^gdu 

But this 6 was only added when the preceding word 
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ended with a consonant If it ended with a vowel the 
group was supported by the vowel [which played the part 
of the euphonic 6] and did not change This is why in 
the Sequence de Satnte-Eidalte we find une spede, i e ^na 
aphtha (une epee) 

The same thing took place in the following century, but 
in the twelfth century the euphonic e became of general 
use, whether the preceding word ended with a consonant 
or a vowel 


08 . Medial groups — These groups are either of Latin 
or Romanic origin. Those of Romanic formation were 
in some cases formed when one of the consonants con- 
cerned had already suffered change Thus cljlbltum 
became c<^b6dum before losing its penultimate atonic, and 
yielded the form o(^b-dum Hence the group in this case 
was not bt but bd odbdum produced later code, coudc 
I In groups consisting of two consonants the second 
persisted unchanged, like the initials of words, because 
it IS really the initial of a syllabic ' The first consonant 
was dropped unless it was an r, m, n, or s 
The following contain groups of Latin formation ; 


eervjre 

merc^dem 

auscultare 

cplpas 

t9sta 

"lampa 

:(utra 

infantem 


scrvir [Eulalie] 

mercit [ib ], vicrci 

escolter [ib ], ecoutcr 

colpes [lb ] 

teste, tete 

lampe 

enire 

enfant 


^ We find as anomaljes vfrbfua vetveine and not veibez»e , veiLa 
verve and not verbe , preshytemm, presb^temm (presveidre, provetdre) 
prouvotre , and inversely curveire eoiber, conrber Cf the treatment of 
the initial v and b 62) 

■“ We know that the group ns dropped out of spoken Latin and was 
reduced to s at a very early date . thus we have m^sem tnesem mcis, 
mois , Constaniias, CosianUas Costances, Coutances 
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^'ad-oaptare acheter 

c^psa chdsse 

The following contain groups of Romanic formation 

bonit^item, bon-tatem bontel, bonte 

Bemitanum, sem-t^rium seniier 

*carrioare, carregare, car-g^re chargicr, charger 
capitalom, cap-talem chctel (cheptel) 

When the second consonant was an r, and the first 
was either an explosive or a continuous consonant, this 
first consonant was treated as a simple medial consonant 

43) This IS why matrem, for instance, becomes madre, 
medrc [intrc) the d was only lost, after being weakened, 
in the eleventh century 

When the second consonant was an 1 the language 
hesitated, the 1 was sometimes prcsoncd and sometimes 
weakened P^pulum is pctiple in French , but the Oaths 
of Shashiirg ha\e the form poblo C(?pula yielded coplc, 
couple , but dilplare, dbplaro, yielded dobler, doubler 

The Latin gioup mnwas leductd to m, or under certain 
circumstances (especially in words of learned formation) 
to n Ihus we have spninum, sowmi , ecamnum, O F 
eschamc , elamnare, daner (damiitri , colij.mna, colone 
(colonne) 

B became v, and then u, in parabola, parabla, paravla, 
paraula, poi oh , fcibnca, f^vrega, faurga, forge 

2 When the gioup was formed of three or more eonso- 
nants, the fiist or last was always one of the liquids 1 , r, 
m, or n, 01 else s These complex groups were treated 
on the same piinciples as gioups ol two consonants 
Thus presbyter, pi^sbter, gave prestre , boepitalem 
became ostel 

In general the late of the medial consonant was deter- 
mined by the euphony of the group pt^lverem gave 
p^lv re, p<^l-re, pol-d re, poiidj-c , the group Ivt was too 
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difficult to pronounce Similarly tprqufiro (for torqu^re) 
gave tqrvere, tqrv-re, tor-d-re 

3 We must consider separately the groups formed by 
the liquids 1, r, m, n, among themselves or with s 

Group L-R 

m^lSre, mpl-re gave ntol-d-re, moudre 
val^re, val-re habet „ ved-d ra, vaudra 
f^llSre, fal-re habet „ fal-d ra, faudra 

Thus this group evolved a d, interpolated between the 
1 and r 


Group N-R 

t^nerum, t^n-rum ten-d-re 

g^nerum, g^n-rum gui-d-re 

Veneris, V^n-rea djem ven-d-resdt, vendredi ' 

The 3rd persons singular of the future of tcnir and ventr 
were ten-ra, ven ra, ten-d-ra, vtn d-ra (now itendra, vtendra) 

jtJ,ngSre, j6yn-re (^ 80) join d-re 

tffngere, t6yn re 80) lein-d-re 

vjneere, veyn-re (§ 76) vnn-t-re [Eulalie] 

In the first two examples the sonant dental d is inter- 
polated between the n and the r In vcintrc, we have the 
suid dental t, instead of d, on aceount of the surd c (=k) 
w'hich follows the n 


Groups M-R and M-L: 

camera 

memor^re 

oi;imulum 

cumulare 

tremulare 

slmulare 


cham-b-re 
remem-b-rer 
com b-le 
com b-ler 
irem-b-ler 
sem-b-ler 


Cf Pori Vfndtes (Portuni Veneris), 
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Thus the groups mr and ml evolved a b, interpolated 
between the two liquids 

Group M-N . 

lamina lame and latnbrts 

f$mma Jame (femme) 

*dominic^lIa datneiselle, demoiselle 

hqminem ome (liomrne) 

^ ad-luminare allumer 

We see that the Romanic group mn is resolved either 
into a simple m, or in some cases into mbr 

Group S-R 

*^BaSre (for esse) es-t-re 

misfirunt vus-d-renl (mireiit) 

f?eSrat fisd-ret [Saint Leger] 

We see that, according as the s is surd or sonant, the 
consonant euphonically interpolated is a t, oi a d. 

69 Final groups — Final groups, or such as had 
become final, followed the same rules as the medial groups, 
with this special trait, that the last consonant became 
surd if It uas originally sonant ' 


lardum 

lart (lard) 

gT^ndem 

grant (grand) 

Iqngum 

lone (long) 

sanguem 

sane (sangl 

frigidum 

freit (froid) 

quantum 

quant (in the Oaths oj 


S/rasburg) 


In later spelling, owing to considerations of etymology, 
the final was reconverted into a sonant, as it had been m 
Latin, but in pionunciation French has remained faithful 

' The final proup sh de\ eloped into ts, denoted in spelling by e g 
hosfti,, o^ts oz , CJins/ids Chrisfs Cnz 
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to the primitive tradition of the language The French 
say un froit-hwer, un grant-homme, un lonk-espoir (un 
froid hiver, un grand homme, un long espoir). 


Ill Palatals 


70 . Palatals — Under this heading we class together 
the consonants c (k and q) and g, t followed by an e or 
an i in hiatus , yod or consonantal 1 , and finally h, to 
gether with the combinations ch, ph, th 

The c and g in Latin were always pronounced hard, 
whatever the following vowel might be Cicero was pro- 
nounced Kikero , and in gelo and gigno the g had sensibly 
the same value as in the French words guere and gut 
But these consonants underwent various changes during 
the period under consideration 


71. Initial C nEPORE L, K, O, or U — At the beginning 
of words, or after a consonant, c before 1, r, o, or il, has 
preserved down to our own times the Latin pronunciation 


clarum 

credere 

cqrpuB 

ci^neum 

cqra 

perot^trsum 

^mcI^uBum 


cler (clair) 

creidre, creire, croire 

cars (corps) 

com 

cure 

parcours 

enclos 


72. Initial C before E or I — In this position the c 
began, towards the end of the Empire, or in the first 
centuries of the Middle Ages, to assume a sibilant sound, 
which at last developed into the compound sibilant ts 
For this sound the orthographic notation c was preserved 
except at the end of the words, in which ts was written 
z, until the thirteenth century 

caelum (pron kaelum) cie/ (pron fstc/) [Eulalie | 
c^ra (pron k^ra) ctre (pron fstre) 
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‘ojroultun^pron kirkalum) cercle (pron tsercle) 
k|nque (for qu^nque) cinq (pron tsinq) 

nierc^dem(pron merk^dem) merct (pron merist) 
dljllcem (pron dijilkeiii) dole, douz (^von dolis, douts , 

now dottx) 


73 Initial C before A —The initial group ca changed 
into tch (a, e, le) after passing, doubtless, through the 


forms cya and tya The 
by oh 

caput, capum 

c^rum 

c^mpum 

caballum 

circare 

piscare 


new pronunciation was noted 

c/ne/" [Eulalie], chef 
chicr, chet 
champ 
cheval 

cerchicr (later chercher) 
peschicr, pichcr 


This change, which probably began in the eighth cen 
tury *, was completed in the tenth Thus .it that period 
the simple initial c, or initial palatal foiming the last 
constituent of a group, had (i) remained k before r, 1, o, 
u , (ii) become a sibilant (ts) before o, i , and (iii) had 
become a ‘ chumtante ’ (ch) before a 


74 MrniAL simi’lf C — C, when medial, like all other 
explosives, was weakened 

I Before o and u it softened into ig or g, according to 
the nature of the preceding vowel At a later period the 
simjilt g was no longer pionounctd 


aeptum 

*aci;icilla (from acus) 
Becq.rum 

Sauopnna, Saepnna 


aigu 

aiguille 

(segm) senr, sur 
{Sagone) Saune 


Aigre (acrem, acrum), maigre (macrum), and atgle 
(aquila) were treated like aeptum 

' It also took plicc bi fore c and i in new words introduced after the 
seventh centuiy b> derivation (stit, sack ct , due, duch or borrowed 

from the German {(xfmie, from i,k^na , esihitcr dfc/nm, from sJ erran) 
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2 When followed by a, and preceded by a, e, or i, the 
medial c became yod, followed by a and preceded by 
other vowels, it changed into g, and at a later period ceased 
to be pronounced 


baca 

bate 

pacare 

pai-ter, payer 

nScare 

net-ier, noyer 

prfeat 

i^prtete) prie 

carrnca 

(charrugne) charrue 

lactuca 

{lattugue') latiue 

3 Before e or i, o changed into -is-, the i forming a diph 
thong with the preceding vowel The s here is sonant 
when medial, surd when final, according to the rule given 

in § 64, 2 This final a 
some unknown icason 

IS often replaced by z (pron ts) for 

rac^mum 

raisin 

plac^ro 

plaistr 

decern 

{(hits) di% (dix) 

d^clma 

dismc, dune 

pacem 

pais (paix) 

v^cem 

voiz (voix) 

ni^cem 

nois (noix) 

75 . I'lNAL SIMPLE C 

— Cwhen final and simple, either of 

Latin or Romanic origin, became a yod, forming a diph- 
thong with the preceding vowel When the latter was 
an 1 it naturally combined with it 

fac 

fax 

SIC 

SI 

am}cum 

amt 


76 Double C and C in a consonant - group — i 
C when double became ch before a, and ts (written c) 
before e or i , it was reduced to a simple k before the other 
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vowels e g a\oca,secke , VMO&,vache, bacin 

(bassin) , s^ocum, sec , sucot^Bsa, secousse 

2 When o formed the last consonant of a group, it was 
treated as an initial (§ 68, i), and in different cases either 
remained o or became ts or toh (§§ 71, 72, 73, 78) 

3 When It was not the last consonant of the group, it 
became yod, and combined with the preceding vowel to 
form a diphthong, unless it preceded the accented syllable, 
in which latter case it was entirely dropped, without leaving 
any trace of its presence 


c = 1 n^ctem. 

(nudit) null 

factum 

fait 

facere, f%c-ra 

faire 

dijicere, di;ic-re 

dmre 

axem 

ais 

lazare 

Imssier 


cdtsl fEiilalie] 

nc = in sanctu 

saint 

ji;inctum 

joint 

vlpncere 

veintre [Eulalie] 

c dropped fluctu^re 

floter (flotter) 

ructare 

rotcr 

ez^mplum 

essemple 

Alexandria 

Alcssandre 


4 The groups cl, tl, and pi’, when medial, produced 
a yod, which rendered the I mowllce instead of forming 
a diphthong with the preceding vowel 

^culum, ^clum ue-it, ail 

v^tulum, v^clum vie-tl 

slftula, B^cla se-ill e 

sc^pulum, Bc^clum tscuc il, ccueil 

77 TI IN HIATUS — The group ti or ty, of which there 

* The group tl was changed in Latin into cl, pi in the single word 
scopuluTft underwent a similar change 
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are no examples in Gallo-Romanic, except m the middle of 
words, was treated as o before e or i (§ 74, 3) When 
preceded by a vowel it was transformed into is, the s being 
generally sonant, but surd at the end of words \ 


pal^tium 
ratiqnem 
Sarmatia 
pr^tium 
Suffix -atipnem 


palais 
raison 
Sermaise 
(prieis) prts 
■atson 


When preceded by a consonant, ty became converted 
into ts, which was originally represented in spelling by o 

cantipnem changon (pronounced 

chantson, later chan- 
son) 

Iint^dlum, Pop Lat Itn^uel (pronounced lint- 

liate()lum, l^nty^lum sucl), linceul 

The group cti when between vowels was also repre- 
sented by c (pronounced ts). 

facti9nem fa^on (pronounced f atson) 

lecti9iiem le^on (pronounced letson) 


78 C BEFORE E OR I IN HIATUS — Cy, which resulted 
from ce or ci followed by a vowel, and, like ty, only occurred 
in the middle of words, also became ts, not only after con- 
sonants but also after vowels 


l^iucea 

glacia (for glaciem) 
f^cia (for faciem) 
pell^cia (vestis) 
br^^chia, br^cia (§ 82 ) 
pl^iceat 


lance (pron lantse) 
glace (pron glatse) 
face (pron false, &c ) 
police [pelisse) 
brace (brasse) 
place (now plaise) 


‘ Sti followed by a vowel was transformed into is with the s surd 
angusiia angoisse 

/msiiart ft nusitr, froisstey, frotsser 
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f^oiat face (fasse) 

brachium, br^cium (§ 82) 6raa(pron brats, now iras) 

sol^cium solaz {soulas) 

BCi ^niim ac ter (pron ais-ter) 

79 Q — The letter q was used in Latin in combination 
with u before a vowel Thus the Romans wrote qu + vowel 
instead of ou + vowel Consequently the group qu is 
comprised in the category of c before 1, r, o, and u (§ 71 
and § 74, i) 

The u was dropped in the pronunciation of different 
words at different times The loss began in the Latin 
period , thus we have 


quinque, q^nque, kpque 
cpqnSre, cpkSre, cqk-re 
querqu^dula, kerk^dula 
coqiqna, cokina 


cinq 

cuire 

scrcelc, sarcelle 
cutsinc 


But in most cases the u was only lost during tlie period 
under consideration Until the thirteenth century it was 
still pronounced, as a w, before a, in quant, quar, &c (now 
quand, car). 


80 G— Initial g was, like c, preserved before 1 , r, o, 
and u 


grandem 

glipna 

gqmpbum 

gtjtla 


grant 

glorie, gloire 
gont, gond 
gueule 


Initial g before a, e, and i, became dj, noted generally by 
j, or before e and 1 by g. 


g^udia 

g^Ium 

g^utem 

gigantem 


joie 

gtel, gel 
gent 

jayanl, geant 


Simple medial g was lost from the earliest times, with 
the evolution of a yod when an a followed. • 
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regina 

retne, retne 

vigjnti 

Vint (vingt) 

trig|.nta 

Irente 

hgamen 

It-ien 

n^gat 

{mete) nte 

augvirium, agijrium 

aiir^ eur (heur) 

also dropped before r 

nigrum 

neir, noir 

pigritia 

perece, paresse 

poregrjmim 

pelerin 


G as the last consonant of a group was treated like 
initial g 

zingiber gingembre ' 

vendicare, vendegare, vend-gare vengter, venger 

In other cases the g was changed into a yod, which 
combined in various ways with the nearest consonants 

fr^gidum, fr^g-dum frett, frott (froid) 
d^gitum, d^g-tum deit, doit (doigt) 

j^ngere, j^yn-re jomdre 

We must note the change of gi or ge, when lollowcd by 
a vowel, into is (with the s soft) 

■^fragea or ’^fragia (from fr^gum) /raise 

phTjp'gium, fr^gium freis,frois in or/rois 

81 Consonantal I or YOD. — It is a great error to pro- 
nounce and write aj, the sonant chmntante'^, for the Latin 
consonantal 1 or yod The French read, for instance, jam 
the Romans wrote and pronounced lam They pronounced 
and wrote, in the same manner, Iijlius, i^cur, ipcus, &c 

In the initial position, the Latin consonantal 1 became 


' A woicl of learned formation (cf dtigt/is = vous ceignez) Ging\va, 
^vhlch by dibSimilalion betamc genctva^ gemive 
^ [In English the J = d + the sonant chmntantc ] 
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in France dj: lam, ]a, IfLcobiu, Jaques (pronounced 
dja, Djaques). 

As a medial, it was, like g, dropped before eon. maies- 
tatem, O F maesle , majeste is of learned formation 
Before the other consonants it was preserved as i : eg 
mai 9 reni, matour, ntaior, mateur , *tr9ia, trute 

With regard to the yod resulting from e or i in hiatus, 
see § 6o 

82 H ASPiRATF — The h was aspirate in primitive Latin 
From the end of the Republic the aspiration had a ten- 
dency to drop out of popular usage, and gradually this 
letter came to have a merely orthographic significance 
Italian, continuing Latin traditions, does not possess an 
aspirate h in pronunciation, and scarcely uses the letter h 
at all In French, both the aspiration and the letter that 
represents it reappeared under the influence of the Ian 
guage of the Franks and Burgundians A number of 
Germanic words, when they became French, kept the as- 
piration they had possessed in their original language , and 
even some Latin words, such as altus, Fr haut, took this 
aspiration 

The loss of the Latin h reduced, in Latin, ch and th to c 
and t . ch 9 rda, brachium, cftbedxa, &:c , became corda, 
bracium, catedra, &c 

In the same way ph was reduced to p (eg c(>laphum, 
c^Iapum, colp, coup), except in certain words introduced 
into Latin at a period when ph was changing the double 
sound proper to it into a kind of f (e. g aijilphur, solfre, 
sou/re). 


IV Euphonic Modifications of Consonants 

83. Euphonic modifications of consonants.— Besides 
the general laws that we have just studied, we must point 
out a certain number of peculiar changes which do not 
belong only to the early period of the language, but which 
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we find appearing in subsequent periods and even at the 
present day They particularly affect the liquids 1, r, m, 
and n, and are mostly caused by the action of assimilation 
or the opposite need for dissimilation 

When a word originally contained two r’s, two Ts, or 
two labials, we may find dissimilation, either in Popular 
Latin or in French 


peregrjnum, pelegr}uum 

pelerin 

pelerin 

’’acr-arborem 

erable 

erable 

mappa 

nape 

nappe 

'''luBcin^olum 

lossignol 

rossignol 

*lib^llum (from libra) 

Itvel, livcavi 

niveau 

*orphaninum 

orfentn 

orphehn 


In the same way, at the present day, uneducated French 
people say colulor for corridor, and ponchineUe for polichi 
nelle 

In some other cases a consonant drops 


quinque, kfnque 

cinq 


querqu^dula, kerk^dula 

ccrcelc 

sarcelle 

vervactum, veractum 

gueratt 

gueret 

viv^nda 

vtande 


flammula 

flamble 

flambe 

t^mpora 

tempre, temple 

tempe 


Or else by unconscious analogy a sound or word has 
been remodelled so as to resemble more closely a similar 
sound or word Since the sixteenth century 

ohamberlenc has become chambdlan 

ceroher „ chercher (at the end of the 

sixteenth century) 

esBanger (exsaniare) „ echangcr'' 

In other cases again we have a metathesis, particularly 
between the r and the 1 At different periods — 

* [The* first process in washing linen ] 

K 
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tprculum, tprelum, became ireuit 
formage ,, froma^r 


berbiB 

tourbler 

temprer 

beuvrage 

buleter 


brebi ? 
troubler 
tremper 
breuvage 
beluter, blufer 


Similarly in our own time grenoutlle and Crenelle, in 
popular speech, have become guernouille and Cuernelle 


Section III — Historical Summary State of the 
Pronunciation in the Tenth Century 

84 Historical SUMMARY — I Towels The penultimate 
short atonies were the first to diop, and bejyan to do so as 
early as the time of the Empire, leaving finally in Northern 
Gallo-Romanic only paroxytons 46) Some centuries latei 
the final atonic vowels were also dropped, 01 were reduced 
to a new sound, the e feminine, so that all words either (i) 
were accented on the last syllable, or (2) ended with an e 
feminine immediately preceded by the accent 47). The 
counter-finals dropped or were weakened at the same time, 
and thus brought about the formation of new consonant- 
groups (§ 48) 

Both counter-tonic and initial or monosyllabic atonic 
vowels were either preserved or weakened into e feminine 
or close 6 (§ 57) 

Of the free accented vowels (§ 51), 6 and b at an early 
stage became and ud , later on, 6 and 6 became in their 
turn 61 and 6u , and a became e. When followed by nasal 
consonants a and o developed in a slightly different way 

(§ 55) 

Stopped vowels were preserved unchanged (§ 50) 
Hiatuses disappeared (§ 60) 

The palatals (§§ 54, 58) affected both free and stopped 
vowels, whether accented or atonic, by the introduction of 
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a new element, the yod, which formed with them either 
diphthongs or triphthongs The triphthongs were reduced 
by the loss of their medial vowel either into diphthongs 
(e g u6i = ui) or single vowels (e g lei = 1) 

II Consonants — Initial consonants were generally pre- 
served (§§ 62, 67) , medial consonants were weakened (§ 63) , 
consonant-groups, whether of Latin or Romanic origin, were 
modified, the last consonant of the group being tieated as 
if it were an initial, and the first, except in the case of 1, r, 
m, n, or s, being dropped (§ 68) The nasals and liquids 
began to act on the vowels (§^ 55, 56) The palatals were 
transformed into either a yod, a sibilant, or a chmntante 
(§§ 72-81) 

III There resulted from these changes, which revolu- 
tionized the Latin phonetic system, a senes of new sounds, 
both vowels and consonants, of which it will be useful to 
draw up a list and investigate the origin 

In Popular Latin there were s^ven vowels it, d, S, 1, b, 6, 
and u, and one diphthong au In the French of the tenth 
century there were mne vowels a, e, 6, e, 1, 6, 6, u, and e 
feminine , ten diphthongs • ai, 61, 61, 61, uj, 6u, 6u, 6u, 16, 
u6 , and two triphthongs i6u, ubu 

In Popular Latin there were fifteen simple consonants, 
of which sir were explosives b. p, d, t, g, and o , five 
continuous f, v (= w), surd s, consonantal 1, and li aspirate , 
and four liquids 1 , r, m, and n There was one double 
consonant, the z' We must also add the ph, which was 
equivalent to either p or f In the French of the tenth 
century there were twenty three consonants b, p, d, t, g 
(hard), c (hard), v, f, w, W, surd b, sonant b, toh, ts (or z), dj, 
y (consonantal 1), h, 1, r, m, n, I, and S 

Let us now see what was the origin of each of these 
French sounds 

86. Vowels — The vowels were either accented or 

' The X was only an orthographic sign to represent the sequence of 
the consonants c and s 


K 2 
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atonic, the same differentiation must be made with regard 
to several diphthongs 

A The a was open k 

When accented it was derived from the stopped accented 
a (§ 50) and also from a free a before 1 in certain words 

(§ 56) 

When atonic it was derived from the pretonic a, free or 
stopped in many cases from the a of certain atonic mono- 
syllables (§ 57) 

E, accented or atonic, came from an 6 (Lat S or ee), either 
originally stopped (§§ 50, 57) or which had become stopped 

(§ 49) 

accented or atonic, came from a stopped 6 (Lat e or I) 
(§§ 50 and 57) In words of Learned formation, such as 
ienebros, pemtmce, or foreign words such as Gerart (the 
German Gerhardt), 6 came from either 6 or 6 

E A third e, which stems to have been open, came from 
an accented free a, or from the k (Lat e, ®) of Deu, erat, 
Hebreu, &c (§51, 4) It resulted also from an atonic a, in 
les (lUas), mes, tes, so, (meas, tuas, bubs), from an atonic 6 
in les, mes, tes, ses (lUos, meos, tuos, buob) 

I Accented 1 came either from a free or stopped i 51, i 
and § 50) , from an 6 combined with a palatal (§54, II) , from 
an a both preceded and followed by a palatal {k 54, I c) , 
from an 6 (e, 1) preceded by a palatal (§ 54, I V) , or from an 
6, modified by a following long atonic i (p 95, note) 

Atonic 1 came from atonic i (§ 57) 

6 Accented close 6 came either from a stopped close 6 
(§ 50) , or from an open 6 or close 6 free before a nasal 
(§§ 51, 2 and 55) 

* On account of a senes of modifications too Jon^ to be given here in 
detail, the a of habes and habet, the a occurring in the future tense 
(formed by the combination of infinitives with the verb habere, § ai8' 
and that of the 3rd person singular m the preterite of the first con- 
jugation were treated as if the^ had been stopped vowels in Latin 
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Atonic close 6 came from a free 6, au, or 6, or from 
a stopped close 6 (§ 57) 

6 Accented open d came from a stopped open 6 (§ 50) , in 
some cases from a free open 6 (p 96, note i), from the 
Latin au 52), or from the sequence a + b becoming au 
befoie a consonant (§ 68, i) , or, finally, in certain cases 
from a stopped close 6 (p 96, note i) 

Atonic open 6 came from a stopped open 5 (§ 57) 

U The accented and atonic u both came from the Latin 
u, either free or stopped (§§ 50, 51, i, and 57) 

E feminine This new vowel is always atonic 

The post-tonic e feminine came from a final a, or from 
any other vowels following a group of consonants which 
needed a supporting vowel (§ 47) 

The pretonic e feminine (§ 57) came from a, e, or 6, and 
even o, especially in atonic monosyllables me, te, se,je, 
que, &:c 

86 Diphthongs and triphthongs — Ai came from an 
a, accented or atonic, followed (mediately or immediately) 
by a palatal (^§ 54, I b, and 58), or from a free accented 
1, followed by a nasal (§ 55) It was pronounced approxi 
mately like the diphthong m the interjection haie ' 

^!i, accented, came either from 6 (Lat e or 1), free and ac- 
cented {§ 51, 3) , or from 6, either free or stopped, when 
accented and followed by a palatal (§ 54, IV) 

Atonic 61 came either from 6 or 6, followed by a palatal 

58) 

Oi came from au followed by a palatal (§ 54, III) 

61, both accented and atonic, came either from 6 (Lat 6, 
ti.) or in some cases from u followed by a palatal (§§ 54, VI 
and 58) 

til, accented, came either from u, from open 6 (Lat 6), 
or in some cases from close 6 (Lat 6 or u), followed by a 
palatal (5 54, VI and II) 
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iiu IS found in the words Dcu, ebreu, &c (p 92, note i a, 
and § 51, 4), cf i6u 

At a later date than the period under consideration 
a new diphthong 6u was foimed from 6u (see ^ 94) 

Ou came from free 6 (Lat 6, u), whether followed imme- 
diately or not by u (§ 51, 3, and p 92, note i b) 

6u came from 6 free followed by u, especially in the 
group ocu (p 96, note 2), and also from au followed by u, 
as in paucum, pou (p 92, note i b) 

16 , pronounced with a stiess on the 1, came either from 
6 (Lat 6, 8 b), free and accented (5 51, 2), or from a, free 
and accented, preceded by a palatal 54, 1 a, and 51, 4), 
and IS found in the suffix -armm of polysyllables 54, I d) 
Uo (with the stress on the u) came (§ 51, 2) from 6 (Lat 
6) free and accented 

I6u came from 6 (e, eb), immediately followed by u 
(p 92, note I b) , cf 6u At a later period this diphthonE; 
was sometimes foimed from u6u (p 96, note 2) 

XJ6u came from 6 in the group dcu (p 96, note 2) , cf ou 

87 The consonants - B came either from b, as an 
initial of words or syllables !t;5 62 and 68, i), or from 
a double medial b (§ 66) It was intercalated between m 
and 1. and m and r 68, 3) 

P came either from p, as an initial of words or syllables 
(§§ 62 and 68, i), or from a double medial p (5 66) 

D came either from d, as an initial of words or syllables 
62 and 68, i) , from a simple or double medial d (§{> 63, 
66) , or Ironi a simple medial t (^ 63' It was intercalated 
between the consonants 1, n, and s, and the consonant r 
(§ 68, 3) 

T came cithei from t, as an initial of words or syllables 
(§§ 62 and 68, i) , from a double medial t (§ 66) , or from 
a t or d, originally final, or which had become final (§§ 64 
and 69) It was intercalated between b and r (^ 68, 3) 
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G The hard g, which is only found before o, u, 1, or r, 
came either from g as an initial of words or syllables pre 
ceding these sounds (§ 80) , or from o (or q), medial and 
simple, before o and u (§ 74, i) The group gW, written 
gu, IS of Germanic origin (§ 62, b) 

C The hard c, which only exists in French before o, u, 
1, and r, came from c as an initial of words or syllables 
and preceding the same sounds 71), or from a medial 
g, forming part of a group which had become final (§ 69) 
It was this first element of the initial group qu, preceding 
any vowel, which always persisted (§ 79) 

V came either from v as an initial of words or syllables 

62 and 68, i) , from p, b, or v, simple and medial (§ 63) , 
or from u in hiatus 60, i) 

W and W, represented graphically by u, are only to be 
found after g, and after q (^§ 62, b and 79) 

r came either from f as an initial ol a word or syllable 
(^§ 62 and 68, i) , or from a v (Lat p, b, or v), originally 
medial, and that had become final (§ 64, 2) 

S sonant, represented generally by s, and rarely by z, 
came either from a simple medial s (§ 63), from ti or gi in 
hiatus 77, 80), or from c before e or 1 (§ 74, 3) 

S surd was written s before or after a consonant, and at 
the beginning or end of words , between two vowels it was 
denoted by sb It came either from s, as an initial of 
words or syllables (§ 62), from a double b (§ 66), or an s 
forming part of a group (§ 68) , from x (§ 76, 2) , or from 
sti+ vowel (p 125, note) S surd as a final (§ 64, 2) was 
derived from an originally medial sonant b 

Consonantal I (yod) This consonant is represented by 
an 1 It is found in the diphthongs ai, 61, 61, 61, lii It 
resulted from the natural diphthongation of 6 into 61, or 
that of a into ai before nasals In other cases it was 
evolved from a palatal following a vowel (§§ 54, 58, 74) 
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H. On this consonant, which is seldom found except at 
the beginning of words, see { 82 

Teh, represented by ch, was derived either from c as an 
initial of words or syllables, followed by a (§§ 73 and 76, i), 
or from 1 in hiatus after p (§ 60, 1) 

Ts, represented by c or z, was derived either from c as 
an initial of words or syllables before e and 1 (§§ 72 and 
76, i) , from ty after a consonant 77) , from cy (§ 78), 
or from the combination of t or d with b, in consequence 
of the loss of a vowel (§ 47) 

After n, when it was the second consonant of a medial 
or final consonant-group, and after 1 mouillcc and n moinllee, 
the flexional b was changed into z, and the 1 or n was no 
longer Thus annus became aiic , fi.lius,y 5 fe, and 

ppgnus, poinz 

Dj, generally represented byj before a, o, and n, and by 
g befon e and 1, was derived either from consonantal 1, as 
an initial of woids (i^ 81) , from g as an initial of words or 
syllables before a, e, or 1 ' 80) , or from 1, in hiatus, after 

various consonants 60, 1), and in the suffix -aticum 
(-^dium), -age 

Ii was derived either fiom 1 as an initial of words or 
syllables 62 and 68, i) , from 1 as the final of syllables 

68, 2) , from a simple medial 1 tpalatium, palais) , or 
from double 1 (§ 66) 

B was deiived either from r as an initial or final of 
words (per, par) or syllables (§!j 62, 68) , or from a simple 
medial r (muralia, muraiUes) 

1j moniUrc was denv'ed from 1, preceded or followed by 
a palatal, w'lth which it combined (§ 60, 2) 

M was derived either from m as an initial of words or 
syllables (i}^ 62 and 68, i) , from a medial, simple, or 
double (§ 66) m, that had either remained medial or become 

^ In some cases ^ came from an earlier e 66) 
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final (famem, /atm , sijimma, some, now somme) , from m, 
or n, next to a labial consonant , or lastly from the group 
mn (§ 68, i and 3) 

N was derived either from n as an initial or final of 
words (non, non) or syllables (§§ 62 and 68, i) , from simple 
medial n (reg^na, rntie, reine) , from double n (§ 66) , possibly 
from final m (§ 64, i) in monosyllables, such as rien (rem), 
mon, ton, son (meum, tuum, suum), whose vowel was later 
nasalized by the consonant (§ 64, 1) , or from m which had 
come into contiguity with a dental (semitarium, sentter) 

N moutllee, represented by gn or ign, and at the end of 
words by ng or ing, was derived from an n combined with 
a contiguous palatal (§ 60, 2) 

CHAPTER V 

THE HISTORY OF FRENCH PRONUNCIATION 

(from the eleventh to the end of the fifteenth 
century) 


88 General characLenstics — 89 Moulh-vowcis — 90 Nasal vowels — 
91 NTSTli/t cl a Tod e — 92 Nasalized o — 93 The diphthongs ai, et, 
Oi, 01 ut — ‘14 The diphthonps eu, ou ou and ho, the triphthongs 
teu, noil — 95 The diphtliong w — 90 Nasal diphthongs — 97 New 
hiatuses — 98 Reduction of the hiatuses — 99 Medial consonants — 
100 Final consonants — 101 CA, 7 , and ts or z — 102 S — 103 R 
— 104 Nasalization of vowels by n tnouillce — 105 Change of I into 
u — lUG Al — 107 ancle/ — 108 Otlier vowels or diphthongs 

preceding/ — 109 With / »Mom//r^ — 110 State of the pronunciation 
at the end of the fifteenth century. 

88 General characteristics — During this period the 
vowels underwent modifications and were affected by the 
action of certain consonants in contact with them Of the 
diphthongs, some were transformed into vowels and thus 
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disappeared Certain new diphthongs were iormed, owing 
to the transfoi mation of consonants into vowels New 
hiatuses weie formed by the dro]iping out of medial conso 
nants Certain new vowels, the nasal vowels, which had 
begun to appear in the first peiiod, were considerably 
developf d 

Such in Its mam featiiies is the character of French 
pj onuncintion during this second period We sliall pursue 
the study of Fiench sounds, the vowels, pure and nasal, 
diphthongs, and consonants, as we lound them in the tenth 
century 


Si Cl ION I — History of the Va'a'^ts 
I Mduth-Vowt Is im) Naisal VoueJs 

89 Mouth-vowels — -Fhe puie vowils a, e, i, 6, u, and 
e feminine, were prescived without any el nge duimg 
nearly the whole ot this period 

Ihc close 6 (Lat o or 1), wlun stopped, b( cairn open 6 
during the twelfth century m^sse, met (Lat mittit), s6c, 
s^che, ovesque, beeaim ;//. m /, ( , s/dn, On 

the other hand, the e deriveo from liee a, e g that of mor 
(Lat mare), and ol tel (Lai talem) 51, 4), appears to 
have become a close e whether followid 01 not by .1 
sounded consonant, about the same tinu that the stopped 
close 6 became open b The e also became close in the 
diphthong i< 5 , derived from a free a follov\ing a palatal, or 
from a free open o 

The history ot the close 6 will be more conveniently 
considered with that ol the diphthong 6u (^ 94) 

The vowels underwent changes when lollowed by certain 
consonants, such as s, r, and 1 102, 103, and 107) 

BO Nasal vow i i s — In the eleventh century two nasal 
vowels were formed a and 5 , and a third was in process 
of formation, namely o 

The nasal vowels did not yet absorb, as they did later, 
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the whole sound of the m or n following On the contrary, 
these consonants still preserved their full and entire value, 
although they rendered the preceding vowel nasal For 
instance, chanter was not pronounced cha-ie as it is now, 
but chan’ ter’ The pronunciation was thus intermediate be 
tween the original pionunciation can’-tare and the modern 
cha-te 

01 Nasalized A and E — The nasal a was formed from 
a stopped a followed by m or n as in the words an and 
champ which are den\ed from forms successively pro- 
nounced annum, an’n, an’ , campum, cham’p, cham’p 

The nasal e was derived from 6 or 6 followed by m or n 
preceding a consonant it was pronounced like the modern 
in, am, ein But towards the end of the eleventh century 
it began to approach nasal a, and finally developed into this 
latter sound fjndit, f^nddt, successively became fen’t,fen't, 
and then fant (now fend) The change was complete in 
the twelfth century, so that the nasal sound S existed no 
longer save in the di|ihthong len ( — iS) 

The change was so radical that it was sometimes followed 
in the spelling In the course of the thirteenth and the 
fourteenth centuries arose the custom of writing an, instead 
of the etymologically correct en, in certain words dedans, 
leans, ceans (pitus) , langue (Imgual , sanglc for fangle, 
cengle (cingula) , and this spelling has been preserved 
down to our own times 

The nasal S was also produced in the atonic monosyllable 
In, dn, even when the preposition was followed by a vowel 
and the close 6 was fiee The nasal consonant is sounded 
before a vowel down to the present day, as in the com- 
pound word ln-(i)dio, ennui, pronounced dmii, and formerly 
5nui, or when the preposition en is followed by a word 
beginning with a vowel Thus en Espagne is pronounced 
an Espah 

92 Nasalized O — In the eleventh century we find the 
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syllable on, in the Chanson de Roland, assonant with a pure 
6, but oftener with itself, which points to a beginning o( 
nasalization In the twelfth century the formation of the 
new sound 6 was complete It was derived 

( 1 ) F rom 6 and <5 stopped, before morn 


r^mpit 

c^lmitem 

l^ngum 

bfinitatem 


ront 

conle 

lone 

honle 


pronounced 

tt 

yt 


run’! frompt) 
conic (comte) 
lon’c (long) 
bon'te 


( 11 ) From o and o free, before an m or n that had be- 
come final 


b^num bon pronounced bun’ 

non non „ n5n’ 

n^men, ui^me nom „ nuni' 

Wc do not know with tcitaint)> whether during this 
period the \owcl was nasalized btfoie a medial m or n 
Roma was at one time pronounced Rome, p»ma was 
pronounced /lo-me , but appaicntly only m Middle French 
It must be noted that the m and the n diiectly affected 
stopped a and e, but not fiee a or e', whilst they 
acted alike on free o and stopped o, transfoiming both 
vowels into 5 

We may notice at the same time that the stopped open 
6 was changed into close 6, and thence into S, and that 
the open d was not only not regularly transformed into 
a diphthong, but even became a closed 6 , bon, for instance, 
was assonant with dolor, and sone fLat B 9 nat, in the 
Chanson di Roland sune) with boche, bonchc 

These facts are the more strange and contradictory as 
now 6 is the nasal of open 6, and not that of close o, and 
6 that of open d, and not that of close 6. 


' The free c rcnularty became 11 before m or n eg b^iie, bicn , the 
a became ai eg pain 
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II Diphthongs and Triphthongs 

93 The diphthongs AI, EI, 6 l and 61, ttl. — AI 
tended, from the end of the eleventh century, to become 
open e In the twelfth century the change was complete 
faite was assonant with p^rte Nevertheless the language 
preserved the use of the former orthography ai. There 
was but a small number of words m which the diphthong 
was replaced by a vowel, as in frele for fraisle, grele for 
gr aisle 

In the fragment of Valtnciennes,neiieB(Lat n^c^tos) 
IS written noied<^, while the accented 61 remains unchanged 
in haveir (Lat habere), penteiet (Lat poenit^bat), &c 
It has therefore been concluded with reason that in 
Northern French the change of the diphthong 61 into 6i 
took place first in atonic syllables Then 61 became 6i in 
accented syllables, but only two centuries later From the 
North the new pronunciation reached the East (Burgundy 
and Champagne), and then the Centre (the He de France, 
Orl6anais, &c ) In the latter district §1 was changed into 
01 in all words, except before n mouiHce and 1 mouilUe 
Thus mei, tei, sei, became mot, tot, sot , rei, lei, became 
rot, lot, but sein (sjnum) remained sem , plem (plenum) 
remained plein , fein (f9enum) remained fein The pro- 
nunciation of aveine (av^na), meins (mjnus)', pareil (*parj- 
culum), conseil (cons|lium'i, oeille (ov)cula) &c , remained 
unchanged Later 61, in words in which this diphthong 
had been preserved, developed, like ai, into open 6 

61 and 61 There were originally two diphthongs 01, 
the one, 61, derived from au-by (nausea, noise), the other, 
61, derived from 6 y (v^cem, vots) These two diph- 

^ No sure explanation has yet been given of the forms avotne, fotn, 
tnoms, which made their appearance at the end of the fifteenth century, 
and finally triumphed m Parisian and literary French 

^ \nparetl, conseil^ iScc , the * selves both as part of the diphthong « 
and to indicate that the I is momllec The pronunciation was not pare 
but paret t 
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thongs were both written oi , the number of instances of 
the diphthong 6i was increased at the end of the twelfth 
century, owing to the evolution of this diphthong, as we 
have just seen, from 6i In the thirteenth century the 
two diphthongs were assimilated, both being pronounced 
6i, which at the end of the Middle Ages was changed into 
66 and then into we 

UI During the fiist period of the language this was 
pronounced with a stress on the u and the i as a yod, but 
there was a tendency to reverse the importance of the two 
constituents of the diphthong At the end of the second 
period the i became a vowel, and the u a consonant , the 
pronunciation being Before, hit had been assonant 

with u , thenceforth it was assonant with i 

04 The diphthongs EU, 6tr, bu, UO , the triph- 
thongs lilU, iroU — EU, towards the thirteenth or four- 
teenth century, must have developed into the sound we 
now give It , but this new sound was also derived from 6u, 
6u, and uo 

OU IS the diphthong derived from 6 fiee and accented, 
thus hclkzoiir in the Sequence de Saintt Eulalie is an 
irregular comparative in -i^rem of bcl, belli Later, but 
still at an early period, the ancient close o, whether free 
or stopped, was (like the open 6) represented by the letter 
o in most of the Continental texts, and (like the u from u) 
by the letter u in the Norman and Anglo Norman texts 
From the eleventh to the thirteenth century, in France 
the sound derived from the original free 6 was assonant 
with the stopped 6 and the 6 before a nasal, so that it 
seems to have ceased to be sounded as a diphthong Then 
a new distinction was made accented 6, when free, passed 
into the vowel eu , when stopped, into the vowel u ' This 
latter vowel was represented in spelling by the combination 

* The atonic o, free or stopped, gave rise, though we are unable to 
formulate any ceitain rule in the matter, to either m or o 
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of the o and the u, and not, as in other Romance languages, 
by the Latin u, which had become in French u Thus 
we have doli^rem, dolor, douleur , tij.rrem, tor, tour 

6u in pdu (paucum), fou, lidu, jibu (fpcum, Ipcum, 
jpcum), became about the same period 6u, which was 
reduced to the vowel eu like the preceding diphthongs 
Cf p 96, note 2 

UO (1 e uo) was derived from the open b accented, and 
free, and changed m the eleventh century into ue, in the 
twelfth or thirteenth into oe (both diphthongs), and was 
finally transformed in the fourteenth century into the 
vowel eu ' 

Thus npvem, ndve, became successively nuof, nuef, 
noef, neuf In the Middle Ages, from the twelfth to the 
fourteenth century, there was constant hesitation between 
the two notations ue and oe Modern usage has preserved 
traces of the old notation side by side with the spelling eu 
which has come into general use Ue is still to be found 
in cueiUir, where the u has been preserved before the e 
owing to the necessity of indicating in writing the guttural 
sound of the c Oe is preserved in oe-il, and, in a strange 
fashion, in oouf, soeur, besuf, which thus combine the two 
groups 00 and eu 

Thus in the fourteenth century the group eu represents 
a primitive uo (0 = Lat 6 free and accented), primitive 
6u (6 = Lat 6 or fl. free and accented) , a primitive 6u 
(Lat au, and 6 followed by u) 

lEU the triphthong i6u was reduced in the same way 
to the diphthong leu (i + the vowel eu) 

U6u the triphthong udu was lost (p 96, note 2). 

96 The diphthong IB — IE, which was originally a 
falling diphthong (^6), became gradually in the second 
period a rising diphthong (1^), the first element of which 
was soon changed into a consonantal 1 or yod 

^ In avHeCj tllucc the « dropped avec, xllec 
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This diphthong was preserved until the fourteenth 
century From the fourteenth to the sixteenth century it 
underwent reduction in two special cases 

(i) In all categories of words (substantives, adjectives, 
verbs, and invariable words) containing the groups chi6 and 
gi6, these were reduced to che and ge vachier, bergier, 
legier, became vacher, berger, leger , giel, degiel, jieu, 
became gel, degel, jeu This phonetic reduction only left 
untouched certain forms of proper names, as Bergier 
(coexistent with Berger), Fldchier, &c , of which the old 
pronunciation was maintained ov>nng to the influence of 
the spelling 

(ii) According to the above rule, ^i) verbs like mangier, 
marchier, laschier, and similar verbs in -chier and gier, 
with their participles and participial substantives, became 
manger, marcher, lacker, &c In all other verbs, participles, 
and participial substantives of the first conjugation, the 
Latin a of which had been transformed into the diphthong 
i6 by the action of a preceding palatal (§ 54, I a), analogy 
with the regular conjugation in -er, from -are, caused the 
entire loss of the diphthong and its replacement by the 
e Verbal forms such as aidiez, aidi6, aidier, laissier, 
veillier, chacier, preiier, chalcier, croisier, became aidez, 
atde, aider, latsser, chasser, &c Participial substantives 
such as croiside, chalci6e, became croii>ce, chaussce, &c 

Consequently the only words which escaped this re- 
duction were substanhves and adjectives in which the 
diphthong 16 was not preceded by ch or g Thus we 
have fler from f^rum, but ilur from oarum , fiel from f$I, 
but gel fiom g^lum , premier, chevalier, and a great 
number of other substantives in -ler from -armm , also 
moiti6, amiti6, immiti6, pitid, from medietatcm, *amici- 
t^tem, pietatem 

This general transformation took two centuries to 
accomplish , it was complete at the end of the sixteenth 
century, although we still find some traces of it in pro 
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vincial texts of the beginning of the seventeenth century 
The details of the transformation are still but little 
known 

96 Nasal diphthongs — Those in use were am, em, 
ion In the eleventh century am and em were pronounced 
am’, Sin’ ’ , then, when ai and ei before n mouillee and 1 
momllec were both transformed into open S (§ 93), the 
corresponding nasal diphthongs were reduced to 3 pam, 
aime, plem, were pronounced perC , em’, plcn’ 

The diphthong ion is of relatively recent formation, 
dating from the twelfth or thirteenth century Coming 
after the changing of S into &, this diphthong has preserved 
until now its proper sound of S rien, mien, chien, 
moiien (moytnl, creatiien, &c 

For the combinations of S with a, o, and e, see § 104. 

Ill Hiatus 

07 Nfw hiatuses — At the beginning of the century 
a considerable numbf r of hiatuses appeared Most 
medial explosives that had become weakened during the 
preceding period were finally dropped, and left in contact 


with each other the 

preceding and following vowels. 

mutare 

muder 

muer 

Balutare 

saluder 

saluer 

vidprb 

vedeir 

veeir, veoir {votr) 

Bod^re 

sedeir 

sceir, seoir 

aud]re 

odir 

oir, ouir 

Beeprum 

(segur) 

seur {sur) 

carrpea 

(charrugue) 

ckarrue 

08 Reduction of the hiatuses 

— These hiatuses came 


' These diphthongs, which are analogfous to the nasal diphthongs in 
Portuguese, were formed by a nasal vowel a or combined with the 
mouth vowel i, and pronounced with a single emission of the voice before 
the nasal consonant 


L 
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as an addition to the number preserved by the language 
during the preceding period the process of the reduction 
of hiatuses extended over from three to four centuries, 
and even then remained incomplete A great number of 
hiatuses have been preserved in Modern French or 
re-established for reasons either of euphony or analogy 
Poetical diction numbers many more than those in ordi- 
nary or familiar use Thus the suffix -ion is now usually 
pronounced with a single emission of the voice, but in 
verse it has still two syllables 

As a general rule, when these vowels were in hiatus with 
an accented vowel, 1 became y (yoeb, o and u became w, and 
ti became From the end of the Middle Ages the earlier 
terminations i-ona, i-ez, in the imperfect and conditional 
moods had become monosyllabic The pronunciation was 
then, as it is now, dyahle, lyande, and no longer di-able, 
vi-ande , ecwellc instead of 6cu-elle (scutilla), wi (oui) 
instead of ou-i, o-il (hoc 4II1, cf ^ 260 iv ) Similarly people 
said tnwcic (moelle) instead of mo-elle (earlier meolie, 
medulla), pwde (poele) instead of po-ele (patella) 

When the vowel in hiatus was an e feminine, or an a 
or an o, before o, u, or u, it ceased to ht pronounced, as 
in ve-oir, voir, se-ur, siir' , a-oust, aoiil , ro-ond, rond 
In other cases it was combined with the following vowel 
to form a diphthong or a new vowel, as in re-ine, rcine , 
ha-ine, hatne , cha-eme, cliatne 

The date of the reduction of hiatuses appears to have 
diHered in the different provinces At the end of the 
fourteenth century it seems to have been completed in 
Central French, but it appears to have been only completed 
later on in the Northern dialects 

The reduction of the hiatus was in certain cases effected 
by the intercalation of a consonant 

' In heitr and iLs compounds, bouheuf malhcur^ earlier cur (^augurium), 
e-u has become cu The Gascon pionuncialion honur, ntalur^ is more 
regular Lhan lliat ul literal v French 
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grair (from gr^dir, ^gradfre for gradi) gra-v-ir 
pareis (from paredis, paradfsum) par e-v-is, parvis 

poeir, pooir, pou-oir (from podeir, *pot9re) pou-v-oir 
plioir (derived from plier) pli-v-otr 

Section II — History of the Consonants 

I Loss of the Medial and Final Consonants 
99 Medial consonants — At the end of the eleventh 


or the beginning of the twelfth century many of the medial 
consonants disappeared namely, the dental, d. whether 
primitive or substituted for an earlier t, and the palatal, g. 


substituted for c 

audjre 

odir 

otr, owr 

mutare 

muder 

timer 

patrem 

pedre 

pere 

fr^trenx 

fredre 

frere 

Becijruiu 

(segur) 

sent- (snr) 

carrpca 

(charrugue) 

charrue 

100 Final consonants — F inal dental consonants, if 

they had never 

been in contact 

with other consonants’. 

experienced the 

same fate as 

the medial dental con- 

sonants 

virtijtem 

vertut 

vet til 

f\dam 

feit 

fot 

cental 

chantet 

chante 


All other final consonants, whether preceded by a con 
sonant or a vowel, tended to disappear when they were 
followed by words commencing with a consonant The 
same cause operated with regard to the plural of sub- 
stantives and adjectives, which lost the final consonant of 
the radical, when this was a palatal or labial, before the 

* Sec § 66 (on double consonants) and § 68 Ton medial consonani 
g^roups) e g iantum^ tant caliuin chat, h (ibint ^ oi 

L 2 
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flexional b, as m le coe, les cos, le drap, les dms In 
the fourteenth century the consonant of the singular was 
usually written in the plural (les coca, les draps), but was 
not pronounced This difference between the singular 
and plural explains the form shown by a certain number 
of substantives in modern times The words la cldf, les 
c/cs , le baillif, les batllts, were pronounced as they are here 
written the modern singular forms cle, baillt, weie derived 
from the old plurals' 

II Sibilant nnd ^Chuintant’ Consonants 

101 CH, J, ANTI TS OR Z — III the thirteenth century the 
group toh was reduced to the simple consonant sh, which 
is still written ch In the same way the q, originally a 
tB, was changed into a surd s The final z was similarly 
reduced to the sound of a simple surd s, a'though it was 
mostly preserved in writing Thus bontoz, pronounced 
bont^ts until the thirteenth century, became bontr^ , but 
the word was still wiitten bontez The z is now only 
preserved in the spelling of the second person plural of 
verbs 

The j (or g, bclore e or 1) also lost the dental sound 
with which It commenced ja (previously pronounced 
dja) was pronounced from the thirteenth century on as it 
IS now pronounced in de /a 

102 S — Before a consonant m the middle of words s 
gradually disappeared from pronunciation, although it was 
long preserved in orthography 

This change seems to have commenced from the 
eleventh centuiy before sonant consonants, and to have 
been continued in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
before surd consonants Then the revolution was com- 

^ See in Book II tht ihdpter on the formation of the plural of sub 
stantives, §§ 167, 168 169 
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pleted, and the s (in this position) was lost from all words 
in popular French The learned language sometimes gave 
way to the action of the spoken language, but mostly 
opposed It, and both preserved artificially, and later intro- 
duced into common usage, words containing the group 
B-p consonant In the sixteenth century we see Spanish, 
and still more Italian, helping to spread the use of this 
group, which had been pieviously destroyed in popular 
F rench 

The loss of the s sometimes modified the preceding 
vowel It the latter was accented it was lengthened, and 
the timbres of open a and o were changed to those of 
close a and 6 This was the origin of the long a in pdque, 
previously pronounced pSisk , of the long 6 in rule, hole, 
which were originally cSste, hoste, and of the long oi 
hie, fete, formerly t6ate, f6ste Atonic vowels before medial s 
were not changed (as we can see from the words escrire, 
fcrire , est6, eie , costel, toleati , posterne, poterne), unless 
they were affected by words in which the same vowels 
were accented Thus hole led to the particular pronuncia 
tion of hotel (pron otel), whilst in cote (pron kot’) and 
coteau (pron kOtb) the vowels rimaincd dissimilar 

111 Action of R and of Nasal Consonants on Preceding 
Vowels 

103. B — At the end of the period under consideration 
this consonant exerted an action on a preceding a or e, 
whether the vowel was accented or atonic, and whether 
the r was followed or not by a consonant We have in 
Old French the forms lerme (now larme , from lairme, 
lacrima), meiq,uer (now' marquer), permche, perehe , 
asparge (now asperge), char (now chair), espamer (now 
epervier) In Middle French lerme and larme, merche and 
marche, merqiier and marquer, cercher and farcher, hauhert 
and bauhart, ferine and far me, perehe and patche, &c , were 
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used indifferently The confusion continued well into the 
seventeenth century At that epoch the present forms, 
which, generally speaking, are in agreement with the ety- 
mology of the words, were established 

104 Nasalization of vowels by N mouillee — We 
have seen above (§§ 90, 91, 92) how the vowels a, e, o, were 
changed into nasals under the action ol a following n, 
whether medial, final, or forming part of a group The 
modifications of vowels by the action ol the n are similar 
to those produced by the simple n I he pure vowel 
became nasal the a, for instance, in Hispania, Lspagne, 
which was pronounced E^pahe But in some cases from the 
n mouillee a yod was e\ol\Ld which becanit incorporated 
with the vowel It was thus possible for Hispania to 
become Espaigne, which occurs in the Lhamon de. Roland, 
and IS to be pronounced Espdim 

The n mouilUc occurred at the end of words, but never 
before a consonant People said je plaign tor plaing), 
pronounced plan or plain , but il plaint, pronounced plaint 
At the end of the Middle Ages the final n becanic simple 
n loifi, besdin, wi itten loing, besoing, became lom, besom ' 
This is why we write ham (pronounced bt) in spite of the 
form baigner {bene) 

IV Replacement of L by a Vowel 

106 Change of L into TT - The most notable trait in 
the history of French pronunciation from the eleventh to 
the fifteenth century was the replacement of 1 by a vowel, 

1 e Its transformation into u before a consonant, m the 
middle of w'ords, or at the end of a word closely united by 
the sense to the following word 

There is a close connexion between the sound 1 and 
the sound u, as there is also between 1 and 1 In the 

' As the mouth diphthong ot passed into oe, then into we (§ 93', so the 
nasal diphthong om (oim) passed to twn [IweHj btsweM^ 
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pronunciation of the ordinary 1 the tongue vibrates about 
a horizontal position , but while vibrating it may instead be 
either arched or hollowed In the first case it touches the 
roof of the palate with the summit of the arch, and pro- 
duces at the same time as the 1 a yod which combines with 
that consonant to form an 1 mouillee 36) In the second 
case, as the tongue hollows, the mouth is given the shape 
necessary for the production of the vowel u Hence there 
results an intermediate sound, half 1, half u, that may still 
be heard in Slavonic languages ' 

The transfoimation of 1 into u only occurred in a few 
words in Italian, Spanish, and Piovengal it was the rule 
in French As the change in some cases affected the 
preceding vowel, we must distinguish between the various 
groups formed by vowels or diphthongs with the 1 al, el# 
61 , 16I, il, 61 , 61 , ul, eul 

A change was produced in the same way with the 1 
moutllee As far as this matter is concerned the latter 
cannot be separated from simple 1 

100 AL —At the end of the twelfth century al was 
changed into au talpe became taupe , albe, aube , altre, 
autre , malsade, maussade , malgrd, maugre and maugreer , 
cheval-leger, chcvau-lcger , al roi, au roi‘ The liquid 
remained unchanged when it was not followed by a con- 
sonant al homme, al enfant (spelt latei a I’homme, a 
r enfant) 

It IS for this reason that in Modern French nouns 
ending in al have aiix in the plural (cheval, chevaux), 
and also that in the conjugation wt have such forms as ye 
vaux, tu vaux, tl vaut, side by side with nous valons, vous 
valez, Szc 

^ The Slav languages possess all the intermediate sounds between 
simplL / and ti 

- Between a/ and an Lhcic existed an intermediate pi onunciafion, in 
which the I was halfway between the pure liquid and the vowel and 
It was sometimes noted appioxiinativel> by ui aulbe, paiilme, See 
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Notes — I In the modern language chevaux, vaux, are 
written with an x instead of s Why do we have this x'? 

In the Middle Ages the x was used as an abbreviation 
for the group -us What was pronounced Deua was written 
Dex , what was pronounced nous, vous, might be written 
nox, vox It was quite natural that dievax, vox, should be 
made to represent the words pronounced chfvaus, vans 
(Lat valles) Towards the end of the Middle Ages, when 
the use of abbreviations tended to disappear, the meaning 
of this sign X was forgotten, and the sign x was confused 
with the letter x, which w'as thencefoi ward taken as a 
substitute for the s As the vowel u was heaid in the 
diphthong au, this vowel was reinstated and the words 
were written chevaux, vaux 

Some, who did not understand that the 1 of the singular 
was already represented in the pluial by the u, even 
went so far as to write chevaulx and vnnix From the 
seventeenth century onwards this pai asitie 1 was generally 
suppiessed, save in the two words aulx (plur ol ail) and 
faulx (falcem) Nouns ending in al henceforward had 
their plural in aux 

It IS to this succession of errors that is due the unfortu- 
nate custom in modern spelling of noting almost every b 
following u by an x, not only in words where the u re- 
presents a former 1 [chaux, calcem , faux, falsum , doux, 
dijiloem), but in many cases where the u does not come 
from the liquid (gloneux, neveux, je peux) It is high 
time that a more simple and more correct spelling should 
prevail, and that this barbarous x should be everywhere 
replaced by a final b 

2 In some words al has become au, even in the 
singular e g etau, chenau, noyau, lioyau, lYc The ex- 
planation of this fact will be found in Took II of this 
work, in the chapter on Plurals (§ 169) 

3 What was the pronunciation of the group au 1’ It is 
certain that the u was like the Latin u and not the French 
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u an was pronounced aou and formed a falling diph- 
thong In the eighth century the Latin diphthong au had 
been reduced in French to open 6 four centuries later 
by another process the language restored what it had 
destroyed In the sixteenth century we see the disappear- 
ance of the new diphthong which was reduced to close 6 

107 AND EL — The change of 1 into u in the 

group 61 led to the intercalation of an a after the 6 and 
the consequent formation ol the triphthong ^au, with the 
stress on the 6 This triphthong ^au very soon came 
to be 6au and eau (with an e leniinint), and its destiny 
followed that of the group al Thus, to give a typical 
example, the adjective bels became successively from the 
twelfth to the thirteenth centuiy b^aus, bbaus, beciiis In 
the following centuries and until the fifteenth the triph- 
thong ((III was sounded, commencing with a feminine e, 
continuing with an accented a, and terminating with 
a u In th( dialects the feminine e was often changed 
into 1 , so that the tiiphthong became lau We shall 
see in the next chapter the fate ot the triphthong eau in 
Modern French 

Thus in Old and Middle French the declension ran 
le mantbl, les manteaiis , le chapel, les chapeaus , un 
bel enfant, de beaus enfants In substantives a reaction 
of the plural on the singular caused the universal dis- 
appearance of the foims in el hence the forms manteau, 
chapeau, &c ' Such forms as martel en tSte, listel, cartel, 
are Italianisms The termination of adjectives was also 
converted into cau (beau, nouveau, jiuncau), except before 
a vowel un bel enfant, bel et bon 

The connexion between eau and el tends at the pre- 
sent time to disappear Although the language possesses 
numerous derivatives dating from the period when el 
had not yet changed into eau (chapel, chapeau, chapelet. 


^ See Book ]I § 169 already referred to 
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mantel, manteau, mantelet, nouvel, nouveau, nouvelle), 
which should still preserve the memory of the affiliation, 
French has begun to form derivatives such as tableautin, 
from tableau , pinceauter, from pinceau (instead of the 
forms which, according to tradition, one would expect, viz 
tablellin, pinceler) 

accented, only existed m the plural pronoun els 
(illos) and in the substantive chev^ls (capillos), which 
became eu^ and chei>eus (Mod F eux, duveui) The 
1 was changed into u , the diphthong 6u, produced by the 
change, became identical in sound with the older d, and 
follow! d the same fate (^ 94) At the end of the Middle 
Ages what was formeily pronounced 61 had certainly 
the sound of the modern vowel eu When atonic, 61 was 
not reduced to eu, but to u (ou) e g "lihcaria, felgiere, 
fougiere, fougcrc , del (contracted article, atonic), duu, 
later du (pron du) ' 

lEL was changed into the triphthong i6u e g ciel, 
aeui This was soon pionouiitcd yeu, the eu being a 
vowel, as it is now (§§ 95 and 98) 

108 OtHFR vowels or DIRHTHONGS PRI CEDING L 
IL — The language seems to have hesitated m this case 
In Old French we have soutil, souhits , vil, vius , viltd, 
viute , but these forms did not survive Either the con- 
sonant reappeared, as in subtih, vils, or dropped out 
without leaving any trace Slcelle, Jitelb 

6l and 6 l became ou and ou, which were very soon 
reduced to the simple vowel u (ou) e g d 61 s, dons, dou.x , 
cdls, cons, t61s,Jous, mols, inous 

UL In this case the 1 appears to have combined with 
the u without leaving any traces pulpitre became pu 
pitie, pulcelle h^cdjnc puccllc 

* Wc have not meuLioned the translormation of the / into a vowel in 
the group el corresponding to al \n I atrn ^moriel, pel] The point is still 
obscure 
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UEL or EUL In this group the 1 simultaneously with 
Its transformation into a vowel was fused with the vowel 
eu : aieul, aieus , linceul, linceus 

109 With L mouillee — Vowels and diphthongs fol- 
lowed by the 1 mouillee underwent similar changes. 

A1 (written ail) travails, travaus 
ill (written eil) mails (Lat melius), mieux 
El (written eil) consail, conscns Under the influence 
of the singular the modern language has returned to the 
form conseils 

It (written il) Here the 1 mouillee dropped out flls 
came to be pronounced Jis In dialects the forms fiin>, 
fieus, have been used 

TJl (written ouil) Here the 1 simultaneously with its 
transformation into a vowel fused with tlie u genomls, 
geiioux , verrouila, virroux The singulars geiroit and 
verrou are derive d fioni the plurals 

Thus the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries saw the 
development of a whole new senes of diphthongs and 
triphthongs au, eu, cau, leu But the diphthong au 
and the triphthong eau alone lasted until the sixteenth 
century. 


Section III — Summary 

110. State of the pronunciation at the end of the 

FIFTEENTH CENTURY 

The pure vowels were a, a, 6, 6, 1, 6, 6, u (ou), u (u), 
eu, and e feminine The close a and close o were derived 
from open a and open 6 followed by a consonant which 
had been lost, notably s (^ 103) It will be remembered 
that the u is a continuation of an older close o, either 
stopped or atonic (§ 94), and that the vowel eu ' represents 

' An open \owcl eu and a close vowel eu were already distinguished 
in pronunciation But, the facts on which this distinction is founded nul 
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the old diphthongs hu, du, 6u, uo (§ 94), and the groups 
61, uel, 61 (§^ 107, 108, 109) 

There was but a single pure diphthong, au, and a single 
pure triphthong eau 

The nasal vowels were a, 5 (am, em, om, len), 3 . 

Thei e wei e no longer any nasal diphthongs 

The consonants were the same as tho=e of the present 
day ta, p, v, f, — d, t, sonant b (or z\ surd s, — g, c (k, q), 
— j, ch, — y, w, — h, — 1, r, m, n, 1, 5 So far as these 
are concerned there is no essential difference between 
the pronunciation of the period in question and our own, 
except that tlie r was not >ct gutturil, that n iniglit occur 
at the end of words (§ 104), and that tne 1 had not yet 
begun to disappear. 


CHAPTER VI 

HISTORY OF FRENCH PRONUNCIATION 

(ritOM THE SIXTEl'Nin Cl N I UR 1 10 nil; PRI'SCNl day) 

111 Close e — 112 Opcu o, and — lid 1 Iistory ol the i Icminme — 
114 L —115 O/ — 116 Cf — 117 -1m and ean — New na&al 
vowels ll'i Change of naa. ii vow fls nilo pin e v iavi Is — ] 20 /?, 
and / mouiUii — lil 1 inal consonantb — 122 LuhlIu-ioii 

Section I — History of (he Voxjji/i>. 

1 Pure or Mouth Vowr]', 

111 Cl ose E — Between the sixteenth and the eighteenth 
centuries close accented d'' became open e whenever it 
was followed by a surviving consonant The older pro 
nunciation was 6ch6c, ch6f, f6ve, elo, p6re, m6re, frdie, 

having j et been studied, we shall provisionally consider these two sounds, 
both of which liad the same origin as one 

^ The groups foimed by these consonants with various following vowels 
are improjierly called diphthongs by grammarians icf 5 27 I 

* Close when accented, is derived iruni a J atm a, free and accented 
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am^r, am6re, cldr, flir, S:c Gradually these words began 
to be pronounced as they are now echcc, cJuf, feve, rlr 
(aile), pere, amer, clcr (clair), fier, &c The 6 remained 
close w'hen it was not followed by any consonant, or when 
the following consonant (especially final r) had ceased to 
be pronounced, as we shall see in § 121 This is why the 
participles and infinitives of the first conjugations, and 
polysyllables in -er and -ler, have preseivcd the close 6, 
whilst the feminines in rre and -wte have the open h 


berg6 (beigcr) 
message (message r) 
printani6 fprintanierl 
ouviid (ouvricr) 


ber^ar 
mc'i'^agcre 
printanu re 
nuv! lire ' 


112 Oppn O, and EU — In file sivtcenlh century and 
even earlier (p 155, note), the Old Fiench 6 (l)^' 85, no) 
and the vowel cu when they immediately preceded a final 
consonant were, so it appears, cither open or close as the 
consonant was sounded or silent 121) The difference 
is still apparent in one or two words of the language at 
the present day 

le boBuf gras (pron beii) un hetuf (pron heuf) 

des oBufs (pron eul un auf (pron cuf) 

On the stage actors have sometimes said, ‘ vous etes un 
sot’ , ’ but It IS mostly pronounced syi with the o close and 
without the t At present the vowels in question are always 
open before final consonants which have persisted since 


(§ 51, 4 and § 89 , iris derived from tlic same Latin a, preceded by 
a palatal consonant r§ 54, i <?) or a Gallo-RomaniL c, free and accented 

(I 5 i> 

^ The or consonantal r, preceding- cither close or open e (^the former 
diphthong ir), was changed into the vowel t after a group of consonants 
sounded in the same sellable 

oH-vner ou-vrt-er 

tci-blicf ta~hli-€r 

The word htet^ formerly a monosyllabic, is also pioiiounced with two 
emissions of the voice hi-er 
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the sixteenth century, they are close whenever they end the 
word ' The following words are pronounced keur (cceur), 
BBur (soDur), tort (tort), essor, dot, but peu (peux), ]eu, 
hen, hcurcu (heureux), do (dos), palto (paletot), flo (flot), &c 

We find, at least from the sixteenth century onwards 
that the open 6 has been changed into close 6 before 
a sibilant consonant in such words as fosse, rose, chose, 
arrosc, which have even been pronounced rouse, chouse, 
arrouse The vowel eu, of which the original timbre is 
uncertain, has also a close sound before a z heureuse, 
Meuse, Creusc, &c ' 

113 H iSTORY OF IMF E FLMiMNr — From the four 
teenth century the e ieminine began to be no longer 
pronounced after diphthongs and vowels whether atonic 
or accented 

vraiemont vrmmcnt 

uniement unmtent 

]ourn6e journeif) 

folie foh(c) 

eaue (aqua) eau 

When the e feminine preceded the accented vowel the 
spelling generally conformid to the new pionunciation, 
and the letter e by which it was represented was diopped 
When it formed the last syllable of a word it was pre 
served in writing, except in the substantive can (whose 
first syllable was foi merly a triphthong) and in the termina 
tion of the ist persons singular of the imperfect indicative 
and conditional tenses, formerly ow, wdiich later became 
-ois 244, 11) 

At the same time the e feminine bi canie weakened 
between two medial consonants, first of all no doubt when 
It was in proximity with a liquid or a nasal 

* [1 e in pronunciation ] 

^ [The accents indicating the quality of the single vowel-sounds written 
eu have been placed over the second letter of their graphical representation, 
as on p 67 ] 
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acheter 

savetier 

charretier 

larrecin. 

serement 


ach'ter 

sav'ttcr 

chartter [La Fontaine] 

larcm 

serment 


When It followed an initial consonant the e feminine 
survived and still persists, except when it was followed by 
1 or r, as m 

belouse hlou fe 

beluter bluter 

berouette hrouctte 


In the sixteenth century the e feminine was still pro- 
nounced at the end of uordswhen it followed a consonant 
But since the seventeenth century it is only sounded in 
conversation after groups of consonants which require 
a 'supporting' vowel for instance, in quatrc, table, pcuple, 
'iouple , or, in the middle of words, in appai lenient, exacte 
ment, Icsicnicnt, \c 

In this respect, moreover, local and individual habits 
vary sensibly In the language of oratory or poetry the 
e feminine, or e mute as it is called, is better preserved 
than in ordinary conversation In verse it counts as a syl- 
lable, and constitutes the feminine rhyme No other fact 
has contributed more to give modern French poetry a 
fictitious and artificial character and to make the lines 
sound halting to an unwarned ear 

In many cases although w'c cannot formulate precise 
rules in this matter, we find that the pretonic e feminine 
was changed from the sixteenth century onwards into 
close 6 It IS thus that desir, peril, sejonr, lepreux, 
benin, gemir, querir, guenr, have become dcsir, peril, 
sejour, lepreux, bemn, genvr, quciir, guenr 

114 U — In proximity to certain consonants, particu 
larly 1 and the labials, the e feminine was sometimes 
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changed into u. The 
vowel ou 

same change took place with t 

gemeau 

jiimeau 

bevons 

buvons 

letrin 

lutrin 

moure 

mure 

four 

fur (in ' an far et a mesure ’) 

preudome 

prudhomme 


116 OI — The old diphthont^ oi was pronounced wd 
(§ 94) in the hltecnth and sixteenth centuries In a 
number ofvvoids, such as the substantives oroie (creta), 
monnoie, the adjectives foible, roide, tlie verbs connoltre 
and paroltre , in several names of people, such as Fran- 
cois, Angloie, Polonois, Japonois, and lastly in the im- 
perfect and conditional of all \etbs, the w has ceased to 
be pronounced, and the vowel 6 only has remained This 
pronunciation began in the middle ol the sixteenth century 
In the seventeenth century Berain, the lawyer, thought of 
representing it byai, but this spelling, reeoniinended by 
Voltaire and officially recognized at the time ol the Revo- 
lution, only definitely supplanted the old notation in oi in 
the nineteenth century 

However, the greater number of the words which had 
formerly contained the diphthong oi remained faithful to 
the pronunciation we To these must be added some words 
in which the phonetic group we had its immediate origin 
m an open d preceded by a vowel in hiatus (§ 98), such 
as poelo, moolle, fouet, Ac From the sixteenth century 
onwards, in the pronunciation of the Parisian populace, 
the e preceded by w had a tendency to change into a 
At the time of the Revolution this popular pronunciation 
gradually gained ground among the Parisian bourgeoisie, 
and owing to the triumph of democracy it spread over the 
whole of France In the patois and in provincial French 
the pronunciation w6 is still to be found, but in the common 
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speech the old diphthong oi, still persisting in the spelling, 
has, since the end of the last century, possessed the 
phonetic value wa We also say mwale, pwale (moelle, 
pocle) , and fouet would be generally pronounced fwa 
if the spelling had not kept alive the memory of the old 
pronunciation fwd 

116 in — At the end of the Middle Ages this was pro- 
nounced ■rtri 93) The has ceased to be pronounced 
after a labial consonant in vidcr for vuider and in trcmie 
for tremuie. 

117 AU AND EAU — The diphthong au and the triph- 
thong eau were pronounetd in the sixteenth century ao 
and eao Towards the end of this century the diphthong 
ao was transformed into close 6 In the seventeenth 
century the o feminine ol the new diphthong eo, evolved 
from the triphthong eao, ceased to be pionounced and the 
modern pronunciation 6 was established. 

II N Vowels 

118 Nlw nasal vowels — Until the sixteenth centuiy 
Flench only possessed three nasal vowels, a, S, 3, pro- 
duced by the nasalization of the a, the e, and the o, and 
of the old diphthongs ai. ci, 01, and 10 At the end of the 
sixteenth century 1 and u were in their turn nasalized 
before n and m when these consonants were followed by 
a consonant, or at the end of a word In the course of 
the seventeenth century the sounds i and u, of which it is 
impossible to indicate the exact pronunciation, became 3 
and eu (cf § 26). 

119 Change of n^sal vowels into pure vowels — 
Until the seventeenth century the vowels a, e, and o were 
nasalized before m or n (§§ 91, 92) . the words femme, 
chiemie, pomme, couronne, were pronounced fame, chiSne, 
p5me, oourSne. But from that period onwards the people 
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began to substitute for these the mouth-vowels correspond- 
ing to the former nasals 


an6e 

constament 

fame 

dSner 

honour 


a{n)ne'e 

consta{iniitent 
fame (femme) 
do[n)nrr 
ho[u)iictir 


T he old pronunciation has been preserved in the West 
and South of France The custom of uriLing tlie nasal 
twice has been retained, although Ihis spilling has no 
loiigei any basis in the present prciiiuncuUion 


Sfction II — Htstoty of the Consonant’; 

120 R, ANf) L MouiLLFr — In the seventeenth century 
the double r (§ 66) was reduced to a single r In the 
eighteenth century the palatal r (1 g^ra^scya) was substi- 
tuted for the older alveolar r 34', which is still in use in 
singing and declamation, and is also ret nned in ecilain of 
the provinces 

The present pronunciation of the old 1 mouilkc as a yod 
(§ 36, i) was noted from the i nd of the seventeenth century 
onward as vulgar, and has but ricently triumphed over the 
opposition of the purists 

121 Final consonants — The final consonants pro 
nounced in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries (§ 100) 
were still distinct in the sixteenth, wdiencver they were 
not nnmedialilv followed by a word beginning with a con 
sonant They were pronounced, not only before- vowels 
(with the change of surd s and f into z (sonant a) and v), 
but also before every pause tn speech Tins is the rule 
still observed with regard to the adjeclive-pronoun fous 
and the numerals anq, six, sept, hint, luuf dtx 

toit(s) deux /oi/rr-ensemble venez tou-s 

les neii{f) preux neuv heures hui-t, neuf di-x 
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In the sixteenth century the pronunciation was ton 
deu-%, le lieu preu-s, neuv eure-s , Clcmd Maro-t (Clement 
Marot), Charle Qui-t (Charles Quint), &c The r was 
always sounded, even before a consonant In the seven- 
teenth century almost all isolated words, and words pre- 
ceding a maik of punctuation, began to be pronounced like 
words preceding initial consonants, the final consonants 
being dropped Most of the final consonants were only 
presei ved before vowels in the well-known cases of liaison 
The final r had a similar fate this consonant even ceased 
for a time to be sounded in many cases where it is now 
pronounced, for instance in the infinitives ending in -u 
of the second conjugation 

At the present day the tradition with regard to the 
liaison is hardly observed with rigour except in veise 
Hiatuses are distinctly in favour in familiar and popular 
speech, and in this it is becoming more and more rare 
for the consonants that have become silent before a pause 
to be sounded when they precede vowels On the other 
hand, under the influence of reading and spelling, or of 
certain analogies, final consonants have sometimes been 
reinstated which had ceased to be pronounced We have 
an example in the name Etats-Unis (United States), which 
in the last century was pronounced Eta-Uni, but is now 
pronounced Etaz Uni The frequency of occurrence of 
a word either in common usage or the literary language 
as the case might be, its occurrence before vowels or con- 
sonants or belore a pause, the date of its frequent use, 
and various associations of ideas in connexion with it, 
have during the course of time in some instances caused 
the vowel termination to prevail, in others the consonant 
termination , so that it is impossible in this matter to 
formulate any rules holding universally, or even rules 
leaving room but for very few exceptions 


M 2 
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CONCLUSION. 

122 Conclusion — We have traced in outline the pro- 
found changes which the language has undergone from its 
Latin origin down to the present day In these changes, 
which have taken place with astonishing regularity, we 
observe especially a tendency to contraction, to a more 
and more rapid pronunciation of the woids The atonic 
vowels disappeared, giving rise to inhaimonious groups of 
consonants of which the langu.ige soon rid itself Medial 
consonants were lost, in the same fashion, bringing together 
gioups of vowels which in then turn wlil reduced to 
simple vowels Final consonants died out, diphthongs 
disappeared The e feminine is, as a rule, no longer pro- 
nounced in the middle and at the end ol words Thus the 
language would tend to become monosyllabic, did it not 
repair its losses by means of the processes of composition 
and derivation 

An example will rendti obvious to the reader this 
twofold character in the evolution of the Latin speech 
in Gaul from the Roman conquest down to the present 
day Let us take the sentence Voici Ic solft! qui dispai mt 
dirrntr ces nuages This is now pronounced Vwacit soky 
ki di^ipaiL dcryer ce miaj If we decompose it into its 
etymological elements we find that it contains the follow- 
ing Latin words and suffixes Vide ecie Inc ilium sol- 
iciilum . qui dts par-escit de retro ecce i^tos nub aticos 
In Classical Latin the same thing might have been said 
more briefly Vide sokm post has nubes abeuntem 
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The differences between the three copies of tlie text gi\cn 
below, which were made successively at the end of the thirteenth 
and m the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, offer a reflex to 
some extent of the changes undergone by the language during 
this period We must, however, beware of believing that any 
one of the readings of the three manuscripts, 23117, 411, and 
413, of the Jonds franfats at the Bibliotlieque Nationale exactly 
represents the language at the time when it was written Each 
one contains an inconsistent admixtuie of the more modern 
forms, contemporary with the scribe, with older forms copied 
from an earlier manusciipt It is only by a minute comparison 
of the three versions that we can determine the innovations 
successively introduced into the text The texts were formerly 
copied for A Darmesteter by M Joseph Bcdier, now Lecturer 
at the Ecole Normale Supcruitte in Pans I have carefully col- 
lated them with the manuscripts myself Accoiding to custom, 
letters and words which lequirc to be deleted have been 
enclosed in parentheses, and letters or words added to the 
texts, in brackets As the manuscripts arc faiily correct, the 
number of these conections lias been sm.ill The mediaeval 
spelling, which follows no fixed lule, has been respected , but 
use lias been made of modern punctuation, and of the modern 
distinctions between 1 and j, and u and v, and of the diaeresis 
and apostrophe The diaeresis has only been used where the 
hiatus indicated still subsists The grave and acute accents 
are only employed where they aie necessary to distinguish be- 
tween an accented e, open or close, and the atonic e feminine, 
occurring either at the end of words or before a final s 01 z 
The Latin quotation on page 172 is fiom Psalm xviii 6 of the 
Vulgate (xix 4 of the English Authorized Version) 

E M 
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Bibl Nat fr 23117, folio 3, recto. 

Copied at the cud of the i^fh century 

13th Ventcz est que Nostre Sires Jesucriz fu ntz an la cite de 
cent Bcllcam, que I’estoille qui est demontrcmant de sa ncissance 
s'aparutaus III roispaiensdeverssouleil levant Astronomien 
estoicntbon Ii III roi, ct par celc estoilc qui la fu nec, laquele 
il nc soulaient pas veoir, connurent il que ce cstoit roial estoile 

Bibl Nat fr 411, folio 3, recto, col, i. 

Copied in the i^ih centiiiy 

i^th [V]ciittz est que Nustre Scignour jhesuenz fu ni ? en la ciLd 
cent (jc Bcthlccm dc niadame siinte Marie, que Icstoillc qui est 
demoustrcincnz dc sa nessaiicc apaiut as 111 rois paicns par 
devers soulcil levant Astroiiornicn estoicnt bon li troi roi, et 
par celc estoile qui la fu nee, quil lie souloicnt mie vcoir, cog- 
nurent il que ce estoit roial estoile ct aparue estoit ancontre 

Bibl, Nat fr. 413, folio 3, recto, col i. 

Copied in the i^th aniniy 

15th Veritc est que Nostre Seignciirjlicsiicrist fu nez en la cite de 
cent qug I'estoille qui est demonstrement de sa naissance 

s’apparut aus trois roys paicns devers souIliI levant Astrono- 
micns estoicnt bons li Irois loys, ct par ccllc esLoilIe qui la fu 
ncc, l.iquclle ilz lie souloicnt pas vcoir, roiignurcnt ilz que ce 
estoit 105 al cstoille qui apparue s'cstoit eniontic naissance dc 


TliANSLOriOV 

N B — In this Iiteril Iranshtion tl,ost woids u ImlIi occur in one or 
other of the Fiench onifinals, but not in all, are plnccil between 
square brat kcla Wolds inseitcd to complete tm sense ire placed in 
pai cn theses 

lians SooTii is it that Our Lord Jesus Christ was born in the city 
Ution of Bethlehem, that the star which is the witness of his birth 
appealed to the thice P.igan kings towards the rising sun 
Good astronomers were the three kings , and by that star 
whieli VC as bom there, which they were not wont to sec, knew 
they that it was a st.".rro)al [which] [and] had appeared against 
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qui aparue s’estoit ancontre neissance de roi Si pnstrent con- 13th 
sell antr'cus qu’il [I’Jiroient veoir, ct si n’lroient mie vuide mam, 
ainz 1 porteroit chaucuns d'aus s’ofliande Dist li uns ‘Ge 
porterd or ’ Dit li autrcs ‘ Et gc ancens ’ Dit li tiers ‘ Et ge 
mine ' Et quant il se furent mis a la voie, tuit apareillie de cel 
roi querre, si pnstrent garde a I’estode et virent que I'estoile 
s'an aloit devant eus, et ne linna jusqu'cns an Jerusalem Li 
roi ne vostrent pas passer par nii la cite Hei ode qu'il n’eussent 
a li parle, por la hautesce de lui et por la seingnorie d’aus 


nessance de roy Si printrcnt conseil entre aus que il [I’jiroient 14th 
veoir, et si I'aoureroicnt, ct si ii’iioiciit mie vuide mem, ainz 
poiteroient cliascun d'clz sofTicnde Dist li uns ‘ G'l porterd 
or’ Dist li autres ‘Et je ancens’ Et dist li tiers ‘ Et je 
mirre’ Et quant il sc fuicnt niis a la voie, tint appareillic de 
cel roi querre, si printrcnt garde de I estoile ct virent quo 
I'estoile sen aloit devant cnlz, ct nc Una jusqu'en Jherusaltm 
Ne ne vodrent passer par mi la cite Iltrode qu’il n’eussent a Im 
parle Pour la hautesce de lui ct pour la seingnorie d’els 


roy Si pnstrent coiiscil cnti'eulz qu’ilz I’lroicnt veoir ct nc le 15th 
suiveroicnt niic vuide mam, ams y poiteroit chasciin d’eulz 
s’offrande Dist Ii uns • ‘ Je portcrc or ’ Dist h autres 'Etje 
encens ’ Dist li tiers ‘Etjcniirrc’ Et quant ilz se furent mis 
a la voie, tuit appartilhe de ccl roy querre, si pnstrent garde 
a I’cstoillc ct virent que I’cstoillc s’en aloit devant culz, et si ne 
fina jusques en Jhcrusalcm Li roy ne vuuloicnt pas passer 
parmi la cite Ilciodc qu’ilz ii’eussent a liii parle, pour la hatil- 


tlie birth of a king They took coiinsi 1 together to go sec it, frans- 
and that they would not [goj [follow it] [and worship it] empty- lation 
handed, but each of them should take Ins offering Said the one, 

‘I will take gold', said the other, ‘And I incense ’ , said the third, 

‘ And I myrrh ’ And when they were set on their way, all ready 
to seek this king, they took heed of this star, and saw that the 
star went forth before them and did not stop till m Jerusalem 
[The kings] [They] would not pass through the midst of the city 
of Herod without that they spake with him, because of his high- 
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i3Lh meismes II vindreni a Herode et parlerent a lui, et si 1 ) 
E®"*- demanderent ou li rois estoit des Juis, qui ncz estoit et bones 
aiiseingnes an avoi[en]t cues Qant Herodes ol qu’il i avoit 
1 roi des Juis autre de lui, mout an fu an maleise , car il cre- 
moit perdre le reaume de Jerusalem, et il et louz ses Imgnages 
apies lui Dont manda il touz ses bons clers, qui les esenptures 
avoient Jeues, si lor demanda se ce pooit estre voirs que tiex 
rois nestioit , et il respondirent que voirs estoit, que il nestroit 
an Belleam, et tesinoingnage an avoient des enciens piophetes. 


Mdi meismes, vmdrent a Herode ct parlerent a lui ct demanderent 
la ou li rois estoit des Juis, qui iicz estoit et bonnes ensegnes 
en avoient cues fQ]iiant Hcrodez oi quil i avoit ne (lisez ««) 
roi des Juis autre que lui, molt an fu en malic aise, ct il et toutc 
sa gent , car il tremoit pcidre Ic roiaumc de Jhciusalem, et tuit 
ses hgnages apres lui Done manda il touz ses bons clers, qui 
ics [esjenptures avoient leucs , si lor demanda si ce pooit estre 
von 5 que tex rois nestroit, et il respondirent que voirs estoit, 
que il nestroit en Bethleeni, et tesmongnage en avoient des 


15th tesse de lui et pour la seigneurie d’eulz meismes Ilz vmdrent 
a Herode et parlerent a lui, et si lui demanderent on li roys 
estoit des juifs, qui nez estoit et bonnes enscignes enavoi[en]t 
cues Quant Herodes oy qu’il y avoit un roy des Juifs autre de 
lui, moult cn fu em malaise , car il creniou perdre le royaume 
de Jherusalem, et il et tous ses hgnages apres lui Dont manda 
il tons ses bons clers, qui les esenptures avoient leucs , si leur 
demanda se ce pouoit estre voirs que tel roy naisti oit , et ilz 
respondnent que voirs estoit, que il naistioit cn Bcthleem, et 


Trans ness, and of their own lordsbip They came to Herod and spake 
l»tion 3P(] asked of him where was the King of the Jews who 

was born , and sui e signs thereof had they liad When Herod 
heaid that there was a King of the Jews other than himself he 
was much tioubled thereat [both he and all Ins people] , for he 
feared to lose the kingdom of Jerusalem, [both he] and all his 
lineage aftei linn Then lie summoned all his good clerks who 
had read the scriptures, he asked them if it could be true that 
such a king would be born , and they said that it was true, that he 
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‘Semgneurs, dit Herodes aus rois, alez an Belleam, si le querez 13th 
et SI I’aourez , et quant vos I’avroiz trovC, si revenez par moi, 
et je I'lrai done aorer ’ Ce ne dist pas Herodes por ce q'll le 
voussist aourer, amz le voloit occirre, se trover le peust Les 
rois s'an alerent et troverent I’estoile et la virent devant eus , si 
la suivirent jusques la ou cle s’aresta, et ele s'aresta sus la 
meson ou cil estoit que il queroient II antrerent an la meson 
et troverent Nostre Seingneur, si I’aourerent, et chaucuns li 
offri s’offrandc, li uns or, li autres ancens et li tiers mirre La 

anciens prophetes ‘ Semgneurs, dist Herodes aus rois, alez 14th 
en Bcthlccin, si le querez et si I'aourtz, ct sj rcvencs par tnoi 
ge I’lrai done aouier’ Ce ne dist pas Herodes pour ce qu'il le 
vousist aorer , cinz le voloit occirc, si trouver le peust Li roi 
s en alerent ct troverent ct si virent I’estoile (the te\t is hen cor- 
mpl)^ desque la ou tie arestut , ct cle artstut seur la maison ou 
cil cstoit que il queioient II antrerent en la mcison et troverent 
Nostre Seingneur, si 1 aourerent, ct si li ofinrent chascuns 
s’offrande, li uns or ct li autres ancens et li tiers niirre La 

tcsmoignagc en avoient des anciens prophetes ‘ Seigneurs, dit 15th 
Herodes aus roys, altz on Bethleem, si le queiez et si le aourez, 
ct quant vous I'avrez trouve, si revendz par nioy, et je I’lray 
doneques aouier’ Ce ne dist pas Herodes pour ce qu’i[l] le 
v'oulsist aourer , ains le vouloit occirre, sc trouver le peust Les 
roys s’en alerent ct trouverent I'estoille et laviicnt devant eulz, 

SI la suiviient jusques la ou elle s'arresta, et elle s’arresta sur la 
maison ou cil cstoit que ilz queroient llz entrerent en la niaison 
et trouverent Nostre Seigneur, si raourcrent, et cliascun li offri 
s'offrrnde, li uns 01, li autie encciis ct li tiers mirre La sejour- 

would be born in Bcthlt hem and they had witness thereof from Tians- 
the old prophets ‘ Lords,’ said Herod to the kings, ‘go you to 
Betlilchem, seek him and worship him, and [when you shall have 
found him] return by way of me, and I will then go and worship 
him ' This said not Herod because he wished to worship him, 
nay he wished to slay him if he might find him The kings went 
forth and found the star, and saw it [before them , and they fol- 
lowed it to] where it stayed, and it stayed above the house where 
he was whom they sought They went into the house and found 
Our Lord , and they woi shipped him, and each one offered him 
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•31I1 sejornerent et dormirent une nuit Li anges Nostre Semgneur 
lor aparut an songe a touz trois, qui lor dist et conmanda qu’il 
ne s'an alassent mie par Herode, mes par autres voies s’an 
ralasscnt an lor pals 

Seingneurs, li miracles est granz, et glorieus h demonstre- 
manz de la ncissance Nostre Scingneur, que li Esvangiles 
raconte Bicn pocz antendre par la parole de I'Evangile qu'il 
est hill jor de feire oftrande plus qu’an un autre jor Bien le 
doivcnt ftirc li crcstien, quant h paicn le fircnt an aus, qui 


Hih sejornerent et dormirent une nuit, et li anges Nostre Seigneur 
Iciir apparut an songcs a touz trois , si leur dist et comanda quc 
il ne s'an rnlassent mie par Ilcrode, mais por autre voie s'en 
alassent cn leur pals 

[SJeingnours, li miracles est grinz, et glorious Ii dcmonstrc- 
nienz de la nessance Nostre Seigneur, quc li Evcngiles nous 
raconte , et bicn podz entendre por la parole de I'Evengile qu'il 
est un jour de fere ofFrendc a Dicu plus que on un autre jor 
Bien le doivent fere li cnstien, quant li paien Ic firent en els, 


isih nerent et dormirent une nuit Li anges Nostre Seigneur leur 
apparut en songe a tons trois, qui leiii dist ct eommanda qu’ilz 
ne s’en alaissent mie par Herode, mais par autre voie s’en 
ralassent en leur pals 

Seigneurs, h miiaclcs est grans, ct gloneux li demonstremens 
de la naissance Nostre Seigneur, que li Euvungilles racompte 
Bien pouez entendre par la parole de I’Eiivangille qu’il est Imy 
jour de faire oflrande plus qu’en un autre jour Bien le dnivcnt 
fcic li crcsticns, quant li paicns le fircnt en eiilz, qm exemple 


Trans- his offering, the one gold, the other incense, and the third myrrh 
latioii There they sojourned and slept one night [And] The angel of Our 
Lord appeared in a dream to all three of them, and told and com- 
manded them that they should not go back by way of Herod, but 
that by another way they should go back to their own country 
Sirs, the miracle is great, and glorious is the witness of the 
birth of Our Lord which the Gospel relatcth [And] Well may you 
understand by the word of the Gospel that [to-day[ [it is] is a day 
to make oflcring more than on any other day Well should 
Christians do it, since the pagans did it in (the person of) these, 
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essemple nos donnent, qui de loing vindrent Deu requerre et isth 
offrande h firent La premiere offrande, ce fu ors , et ce afiert 
bien a doner a roi, et ce fu demonstremanz qu'il estoit verais 
rois et vaillanz sus touz autres rois, si conme ors est plus vail- 
lanz d'autres metaus Encens li offnrent il coutume estoit 
enciennemant que u sacrefice offroit on ancens et ardoit, dont 
la fumce aloit vers Ic ciel , et par cele offrande monstroient il 
qu’il estoit verais Dex, ce creoient il Mirre offnrent de mirre 
feisoit on enciennemant oingnemant, dont I’cn oingnoit les cors 


qui exemple nous donnerent,quidt loing vindrent Dieu requerre 14th 
et offi elides li firent La piimiere oflrandc, ce fu ors ce affici t 
bicn a doner a roy , ce fu demoustremenz que bicn creoient que 
il estoit vrais rais et vaillanz scur touz aiitrts rois, si comme ors 
est plus vaillanz de touz autres metaux Encens li offnrent 
costume estoit anciennement que es sacrifices offroit en encens 
ct ardoit, dont la fumee aloit vers le cicl , par celle offrende 
iiioustroicnt il que il creoient quo il estoit voirs Diex Mirre 
oflrirent dc mirre fasoit cn un oiignement encienement, dont 


nous donnent, qui dc loing vindrent Dieu requerre et offrande tsth 
li firent La premiere offrande, ce fut or , et ce affiert bien 
a donner a roy, et ce fu demonstrement qu'il estoit vray roy et 
vaillans sur tons autres roys, si comme or est plus vaillant 
d'autres mettaux Encens li offnrent ilz coustume estoit 
cnciennemcnt que ou sacrefice offroit on encens ct ardoit, dont 
la fumce aloit vers le cicl , et par cele offrande monstroient ilz 
quil cstoyt vrays Dieu, ce creoient ilz Mirre oflrirent de 
mirre laisoit on anciennement oignemcnt, dont foil oingnoit Ics 


who give [gave] us example, who came from afar to seek God, Trans 
and made offerings unto him The first offering was gold, [and] 
this It well becomes to give unto a king, [and] this was a witness 
that [they beueved that] he was a very king and more worthy 
than all other kings, as gold is more worthy than all other 
metals Incense they offered him, use was it of old that m 
the sacrifice[s] they offered incense and burned it, whose smoke 
went up towards the heaven , and by this offering they showed 
that [they believed that] he was very God [tins they believed] 

Myrrh they offered , of myrrh they made [an] ointment of old, 
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lath des morz, que venins ne les maumeist , ce senefioit que il 
creoient certcinnemant que il estoit hons mortiex et mort 
recevroit II offrirent or et encens et mirre il creoient qu’il 
estoit liauz rois et Dex et hons mortiex Ore offrez done 
esperitelmant ce qu’il ofirirent corporclmant Li ors resplandit 
an la clarte du souleil et reluit ce senefie la bone creance qui 
reluist et re[s]plandit u cuer du bon crestien devant Den Qm 
posut! suumtn sole labetnaculuM, ei etc Li ors icsplandit 


ULh cn ongnoit les cors des moiz, que veninz ne les maumeist , te 
cent sengnefioit que il creoient que il estoit horn mortex et mort 
lecevroit II oflnrent [or etj encens ct mirre il creoient que 
il estoit hauz rois et Dex ct mortex lioin [ 0 ]i oflicz done 
csperitclmcnt ce qu’il offrirent corporcluitnt Li ors rcsplendist 
en la clarte du souleil et reluist ce stngncfie la bonne creance 
qui reluist ct resplendist cl cuer du crcsticn devant Dieu En 
posiiit m sole tabernacuhim suum, et tpse ianqnam sponsus proce- 
(iens de thalamo suo [L]i ors lesplendist en I'air la creance 


15th corps des mors, que venin ne les maumeist , ce scgnefioit que 
cent 1I2 creoient ccrtainneraent que il estoit horns mortiex et mort 
recevroit llz offrirent or et encens et mirre ilz creoient qu il 
estoit hault roys et Dieu et horns 11101 tel Oic offrez dont 
espiritelment ce qu’ilz offrirent corporclmcnt Li or resplendit 
cn la clarte du solcil et reluist ce segne/ie la bonne creance 
qui reluist et rcsplendist ou cuer du bon crcsticn devant Dieu 
Oin posin! siiiim in sole tabeniaailiiiii, etc Li or icsplendist en 


Trans wherewithal they anointed the bodies of the dead, that poison 
lation might not harm them , this signified that they believed [as- 
suredly] that he was mortal man and would suffer death 
They oflered gold and incense and myrrh , they believed that 
he was high king and God and mortal man Now do ye offer 
therefore in the spirit what they offered in the substance The 
gold gleameth in the brightness of the sun and glistcreth , this 
sigmfieth the good faith which ghstereth and gleameth in the 
heart of the good Christian before God [Qui] [En] posmt suum 
VI sole label naculum [et] [ipse tanqiiam sponsus procedens de thalamo 
suo] [etc] The gold gleameth in the air, faith enlighteneth 
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en I'air la creance anluminne le courage OfFrons done a Deu 13111 
ce que nos creons Nos creons que li Peres et li Fiiiz et li rent 
Seinz Espenz soil uns Dex qui toudis fu et est, et nos creons 
que It Fiuz Deu, avec le Pere et le Saint Esperit, fist le ciel et 
la terre et toutes choses de noiant Nos creons que li beneoiz 
Fmz Deu prist char et sane an la beneoite Virge Mane et que 
il au tens Pilate soufln paission et mort, por home racheter des 
peiniies d’anfer, et qu’il fu niis u sepulcre et que au tiers jor 
rcsuscita de mort a vie et u ciel monta et siet a la destre son 

enlumme le courage Oflrons done a Dainedieu ce que nos i4lh 
creons Nous creons que li Peres et li Fiulz et li Sainz Espenz 
soit uns Dex qm tons jou[r]s fu et est et sera Nous creons que 
li FiuIz Dicu, avec le Pere et avet le Saint Esperit, fist le ciel et 
la terre et toutes choses de noiant Nous creons que li beneoiz 
Fiulz Dieu pimt char et sane en la beneoite Virge Mane et que 
il au tens Pilate souffri mort et passion, pour [rjachater homes 
des pcines d’eiifer, et que il fu mis el sepulcre et que au tierz 
]our releva dc mort a vie , ct si monta es cielz ct sict a la dcsti c 

I’air la crcance enluminc le courage Offrons done a Dieu ce i5ih 
que nous creons Nous creons que h Peres el li Filz et li Saint 
Esperit soit un Dieu qui toudis fut et est, et nous creons que li 
I'lls Dieu, avecques le Pere et le Saint Esperit, fist le ciel et la 
terre et toutes choses de noient Nous creons que li benoit Filz 
Dieu prist char et sane en la benoite Vierge Mane et que il au 
temps Pillate souffri passion et mort, pour home racheter des 
paincs d'cnlcr, ct quo il fu mis ou sepulcre et que au tiers jour(sJ 
resuscita de mort a vie et ou ciel monta et siet a la destre son 

the heart Offer we then to [Lord] God that which we believe Trans- 
We believe that the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost '“hon 
aie one God, who always was and is [and shall be], and tve 
believe that the Son of God, with the Father and the Holy 
Ghost, made the heavens and the earth and all things from 
nothing We believe that the blessed Son of God took flesh 
and blood in the blessed Virgin Mary, and that he m the time 
of Pilate suffered passion and death to ransom man from the 
pains of hell, and that he was placed in the sepulchre, and 
that on the third day he rose again from death to life, and went 
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i3lh Pere et vandra au jor du jugemant ct randra a chaucun ce qu’il 
avra deservi Nos creons qne li Peres est aourdz et glorefi^z 
avec le Fil et avec le Saint Lspent Nos crcons sainte Yghse, 
saint bauptesmc, la resurrection du cors au jor du jugemant et 
la vie parmenable veraicmant Qi ceste creance a an Deu, bon 
or offre a Deu Li encens sencfie bones euvres et bone proiere , 
car, SI conme li ancens est mis u feu de I'ancenssier, por monter 
la fumcc lassus amont, au cicl, a Deu, anscmant monte u ciel, 


14th son Pere et vcndra au jur del jugcmcnt et randra a chascun ce 
cent |] desscrvi Nous creons qiic li Peres est aourez et 
glonfiCz (avec le Fere et) avec li Fiulz et avee li Siinz Esperiz 
Nous creons saintc Eglist , nous creons sauit baptisine, la 
resurrection du cors au jour de jirgement et la vie parnicn- 
able vraienient Qui teste ertante a en Ditu, bon or olTre 
a Dicu Li cnccns sengnefie bonnes oevres et bonnes pncrcs , 
car, si comiiiL li encens cs[t] mis el kii del enccnsier, pour 
monter la fumcc la sus amont, au ciel Dicu, ensement monte 

isth Pere et vendra au jour du jugement et rendi a a chascun ce qu’il 
cent ayja deservi Nous crcons que li Peres tst aouiez et gloreficz 
avec le Fil ct avccqucs le Saint Esperit Nous creons sainte 
Eglise, saint baptesme, la resurrection du cors au jour du juge- 
ment et la vie parmenable vraicmcnt Qui cestc creance a en 
Dieu, bon or offre a Ditu Li encens sencfie bonnes offres ct 
bones oeuvres ct bonne priere , car, si come li encens est mis 
ou feu de I’eneencier, pour monter la lumee amont lassus, au 


Trans- up into heaven and sitteth at the right band of his Father, and 
lation (jj,y judgement and render unto each that 

which he shall have earned VVe believe that the Father is 
worshipped and glorified with [the Father and] the Son and 
with the Holy Ghost We believe in the holy Church, [we 
believe m] holy baptism, the resurrection of the body at the 
day ofjudgement, and the life everlasting, verily Whoso hath 
this faith in God, offercth good gold unto God The incense 
signifieth good works and good player, for just as the incense 
IS put into the fire of the tenser, so that its smoke may rise 
upwards to [the] heaven [unto] [of] God, so riseth [up into 
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a Dell, la pnere du bon crestien, quant ele est leite por I’amor 13th 
de Deu Amsmt poons nos dire que li ors senefie le cuer, et la 
fumee 1 amor de Deu, et li ancens la sainte proiere Li mirres, 
qui est espice amere, qui par s’amertume defiant le cors qui de 
lui est oinz des vers, qu’il nc Ic puissent maumestre, senefie 
I’amertiime du cors et la niesaise, le jeuner, le veillier por Deu, 
aler am pclennnage, visiter les povres malades, donner aus- 
inosncs, revestir nuz, herbergier les povres et les pelerins qui 


sus la pnere du bon crestien, quant ele est fete por amor Dieu 14th 
Linsi poons nous dire que li ors senefie le cucr ct la fume (pour) 
I’anioi de Dieu, li ancens la sainte pnere La mirre, qui est 
espicc amere, qui par s'ainertume defiant Ic cors qui de lui est 
uinz des verms, qu’il iicl puissent maumetre, sengnefie(nt) 
I’amcrtume du cors et la niesaise, le geuncr et le veillier pour 
Dieu, aler en pciei mage, visiter les povres malcdcs et cculx qui 
sont en chartre, donner aumoincs, vestir nils, hebergier les 


ciel, a Dieu, ensement monte nii cicl, a Dieu, la pnere du bon 15th 
crestien, quant die est faite pour I’amourdeDieu Ainsipouons 
nous dire que li or segnefie Ic cuer, et la fiimce I’amour de Dieu, 
et li cncens la sainte proiere Li mirre, qui est espice amere, 
qui par s’amertume deffiin// [read AcSent) le corps qui de lui est 
oms des vers, qu’ilz ne Ic puissent miumcttrc, segnefie I’amer- 
tume du corps et la mcsaise de jeuner, le veillier pour Dieu, 
aler en pelerinage, visiter les povres malades, donner aumosnes, 
revestir nuz, herbergier les povres ct les pelerins qui sont sans 


heaven unto God] ^upwards] the prayer of the good Christian Trans- 
vvhen it is made for the love of God Thus may we say that 
the gold sigmficth the heart, and the smoke the love of God, 
and the incense the holy prayer The mynh, which is a bitter 
spice, which by its bitterness defendeth the body which is there- 
with anointed irora the worms, that they may not harm it, signi- 
fieth the bitterness of the body, [and the] discomfort, [of] 
fasting, [and] watching for God, going on pilgrimage, visiting the 
poor sick [and them that are in prison], giving of alms, clothing 
the naked, harbouring the poor and the pilgrims who are with- 
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nih sont sanz ostel Icclcs choses sent ameres a la mauvcise char, 
car, tout anseniant conme h mirres defFant le cors des vers, qu il 
nu puissent (mau)mauiiiestre, ensemant nos deffandent tiex 
choses des vices ct de I’amonncstemant au deable, que il ne nos 
puisse maufeire ne grever 

Seingncurs, vos estes hm rcpcric a saintc Yglise Offrez 
a Damedeu autretel conme li roi firent, non mie tant soulemant 
hui, mes touz les jorz dc voslre vie, cspentelmant, or et encens 
et mirre, si conme je vos ai nionstic devant or par bonne 
creanre, niiiicpai bonne crcancc (t boius euvres, encens par 

14LI1 povres ctlc's pclcrins qiii sont sanz hostel Icclcs choses sont 
ameirts a la inaiivaise char , incs, ansement coniine la niirre 
deflent le cors des vers, qu’il neu piiisscnt mauiin tre, enscnient 
nos deffendent iceles choses de vice ct de pecliic et de I'amo- 
nestement au deable, que il ne nos puissc maiifeie 
[SJemgneurs, vous estez hiii rcpaiiics a saintc Eglise Offres 
Damedicu autietel con li tioi 101 firent, non inic seulement hiii, 
rues touz Ics jours dc vostre vie, esporilclincnt, or ct ancens et 
inirre, si com ge vos nioiisUcrai or jiar bonne crcance, mirre 

lith hostel Ycelles choses sont ameics a la inaiivaise char, car, 
tout ensement tomme h mures dcflcKi' le corps des vers, qu'ilz 
n’y puissent maulz niettrc, ensement nous dcffi ndent telz choses 
dcs vices ct de I'amonncstemcnt au dyable que il ne nous puisse 
mauflaire ne grevci 

Seigneurs, vous estes hui rcpairic a sainte Eglise Offiez 
a Damedicu autretel conime li roy firent, non mie tant seule- 
ment huy, mais tous les jours de voslre vie, esperituelment, or 
et encens ct mirre, si comme je vous ay monstre devant or par 
bonne creance, mine pai bonne crcance ct bonnes oeuvres, 

Trans- out lodging These things arc bitter to the evil flesh , for, just 
lalion a, niyrrh keepeth the body fiom woiins that they may not 
haim it, so these things keep us from wickedness [and sin] and 
the prompting of the devil, that he may not harm [nor vex] us 
Sirs, you have to day repaired to holy Church Offer to the 
Lord God in like manner as the kings did, not on this day 
only, but all the days of your life, in the spirit, gold and incense 
and myrrh just as 1 hav'e shown you before gold by good 
faith, myrrh by [good faith and] good works, incense by good 
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bones oroisons Ce sent les offrandes qiie Deus requiert 13th 
espcciaumant toujors a son bon crcstien Se li ciestjcns fet ces 
offrandes, il conquiert et desert la gloire parmenablc Et 
Damedex Nostre Sires, qui por nos deingna nestre et estre 
aourez des III rors paicns ct onorez, il nos doint la grace du 
Semt Espent a noz courages, que nos puissons hair iccles choscs 
que il het et amcr ce qu'il ainme ct fcire ce qu’il conmande ct 
an lui croire et kii amer et proier et servir an terre, si que nos 
puissons descrvir ct avoii sa gloire Amen 

par bonne ovre encens par bonne oroison Cesont Ics offrendes ^♦th 
que Diex requiert a tuiiz joins a son bon crtstien Se il cres- 
tienz fet scs olirendes, il conquiert ct dessert la gloire parincn- 
ablc Et Damedex Nostre Sires, qui pour nos dangna nestre 
en terre ct estre aorcs et lionnorez dcs III paiens rois, il nous 
dnnt la grace du Saint Espent en nos corages, que nous puisoiis 
hair ce que il licl ct inner ce qu’il mine ct lere ce qu’il comendc 
et an lui croire ct lui proicr et servir en tci re, que nous avoir 
puisons sa gloire 

encens par bonnes oroisons Ce sont Ics otfiandes que Dieu iSth 
requiert cspeciaurnent tous jours a son bon ercsticn Se li 
cresticn fait ces offrandes, il conquiert ct desert la joic parme- 
nable Et Damcdiex Nostre Sires, qiii par nous gent daigiia 
iiaistre et estre aourez des trois roys paicns et honnourez, il 
nous domt la grace du Saint Espent a nos courages, que nous 
puissions hair ycelles choses que il het ct amcr cc qu’il aimc ct 
lairc cc qu'il commande ct cn hii iroire ct Ini amer et prier et 
servir en terre, si que nous puissions dcscrvir ct avoir sa gloire 
Amen 

piajcrs These arc the ofleiings that God lequii eth [cspeciallyj 1 rana 
always of his good Christian II the Christian maketh these 
oftenngs he conquerctli and carncih glory everlasting And 
the Lord God our Sire, who lor us deigned to be born and to 
be worshipped and honoured by the three pagan kings, may he 
give us the grace of the Holy Ghost [m] [to] our hearts, that wc 
may hate those things which he hateth, and love that which he 
loveth, and do that which he commandeth, and believe on him, 
and love him and pray to him and serve him on earth, so that 
we may earn and have his glory. [Amen ] 

N 
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MORPHOLOGY, OR THE STUDY OF THE 
GRAMMATICAL FORMS 

(general TIIEOR'i OF TIIL PARTS OF SPEECH) 

123 The parts of speech — The words which taken 
collectively constitute the vocabulary of the language are 
divided into classes called the parts of speech 

Most modern grammarians recognize ten the noun or 
substantive, article, adjictive, pronoun, veib, participle, 
adverb, preposition, conjunction, and interjection Some 
authors reduce these to eight or nine parts, classing the 
article with the adjective, and the participle with the 
verb 

The theory of the parts of speech comes to us diiect 
from the grammarians of the i6th and 17th centuries Its 
principles were handed down to them by the grammarians 
of the Middle Ages, as an inheritance from the Romans, 
who, in their turn, had derived these from Greek sources 
In the course of time, and with the advance of grammatical 
science, the distinctions transmitted, which were originally 
vague, became more precise and rigorous We need 
hardly say that m their establishment the peculiar genius 

' [In French these are zs\\q^ parties du discouts oi deToiatson ] Otatt^on 
IS the Latin word oiationem, and discouis is its French rendering j these 
two expicssions are used here in a somewhat remote sense 
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of each language was necessarily taken into account thus 
the Latin grammarians had no use for the article 

It IS only in a general way that the modern classification 
corresponds to the facts dealt with In matters of detail 
corrections are necessaiy 

We use language in ordei to exchange our thoughts 
with other men , it must therefore denote things (i) m them- 
selves, that IS to say objectively, and (2) in their relationship 
to us who speak, that is to say stibjcclivcly 

I The noun sub'itanttve noun adjective — The objective 
aspect of things yields us our first class, that of words 
by which we denote things in themselves, these are the 
nouns By nouns we indicate the things we sec, and 
the apptaianccs which strike us In sonic cases we 
designate these directly in their nature and substance , we 
then employ the noun-substantive, e g utic fleur. In 
other cases we further denote them indirectly by their 
qualities or attributes, and we use the noun adjective tme 
fleur rouge 

The distinction between the noun substantive and the 
noun-adjective is not absolute Those substantives of 
which we know the etymological nicaiiing may be traced 
back to adjectives, since we can only designate an ob- 
ject by means of its qualities, c g unc noire (crotchet) 
means unc note noire (black note) , unc capitate is une 
villo capitate Inversely, the substantive again becomes 
an adjective when we leave out of consideration every- 
thing else, and use it to designate a single one of its 
qualities , from the substantive rose we get the adjective 
rose in un fuban rose (a pink ribbon) 

We must, then, distinguish as the first part of speech the 
noun Nouns arc subdivided into nouns -substantive, 
or substantives, and nouns-adjective, or adjectives 
The word ‘ noun ’ is often used absolutely to designate 
the noun-substantive 
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II The pronoun — Besides designating things and their 
qualities objectively, we designate them also subjectively, 
1 e in their relation to ourselves, who are speaking The 
words used for this purpose ai e pronouns The function of 
every kind of pronoun is to locate things either in time or 
space, or else to determine their relation to the speaker, by 
means of some special character They all seem to pre- 
suppose a gesture , and, if the expression were not para- 
doxical, we might call them spoken gestures 

The older grammarians, impressed by an accessory 
function sometimes assumed bywords of this kind, namely 
the replacement of nouns, gave them the name of pro- 
nomen, 1 e pro nomine, ‘ in the place of the noun ’ This 
term, handed down by the schools of the Middle Ages, 
has been preserved to this day But, although it has the 
authority of age in its favour, it is none the less inaccurate 
We may, it is true, say that in the sentence Jean court, 
il joue, the word il replaces Jean, but m the sentence 
Je travaille, et toi, Pierre, tu joues, neither je nor tu is 
used merely to replace the name of the person who speaks 
or the name of Picrrc These pronouns expi ess something 
more they show that someone (say Jean) is speaking, 
and that he is addressing Picirc In the same way, if, 
in speaking of Jean and Pierre, I say Celui-ci travaille, 
celui-la jouo, the words celui-ci and celui-la not only 
designate Jean and Pierre , they indicate also their rela- 
tion to myself who am speaking Finally, in sentences 
like this 'void mon livre, voila le tien,’ mon and tien 
are not only used to replace or designate livre, but to 
convey an essential and characteristic idea of possession 

The function of the pronoun is to express determinate 
relations existing between the person who is speaking 
and that which forms the subject of his speech The true 
name of the pronoun should be the demonstrative , but 
custom has so consecrated the limited use of this latter 
word in one special sense that we cannot change it, and. 
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faulty though it is, we keep the ordinary name of pronoun, 
remembering, however, that it is really incorrect 

Pronouns as well as nouns are subdivided into sub- 
stantive and adjective 

Substantive pronouns designate either persons or things 
in themselves , adjective-pronouns designate them in the 
characteristic relations which we have just mentioned 
The former have received from French grammarians 
the special name of pronouns, and the latter the name 
of determinative (or pronominal) adjectives 

HI The verb — The world which surrounds us and 
which IS the subject of our speech is not a mere collection 
of facts and ideas, it is full of life and activity, the 
phenomena which impiess our senses appear and dis 
appear, showing aspects of infinite variety Our languages 
have words to state the special modes of action presented 
to our mind by the persons or things of which we aie 
speaking , these words are called verbs 

Modes of action are conceived by us in their relation to 
ourselves as well as to others, and we further note that actions 
have relations in time To mark these distinctions, our 
verbs possess peculiar inflexions, of mood, person, and tense 
The verb unites the two diffeient points of view ex- 
pressed respectively by the noun and pronoun , since it 
expresses either action or life, both objectively and also 
relatively to the speaker 

The thiee classes of words which we have established 
above— VIZ , the noun, the pronoun, and the verb — include 
a larger number of classes employed by French gramma- 
rians, VIZ substantives, adjectives of quality (or attributive 
adjectives) and adjective pronouns, pronouns, and verbs 
We omit irom our classification the article, which is 
included in the adjective-pronoun, and the participle, 
which IS only a tense of the verb We have now there- 
fore dealt with all the variable or inflected words 
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IV. Invariable or indeclinable words — Grammar also 
recognizes invariable, indeclinable, or uninflected words, 
which are divided into two groups on the one hand, 
adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions, and, on the other, 
interjections 

1 There is no absolute distinction between the adverb, 
the preposition, and the conjunction , all three serve to 
express the abstract relations uniting the other terms of 
the sentence, consisting of the nouns, pronouns, and 
verbs These relations are general and constant in 
character, the words serving to express them require, 
therefore, no inflexion 

2 We must make a fifth class, a kind of appendix, for 
the interjection The interjection is not a woid, and does 
not really belong to the parts of speech , it is a cry which 
vaguely expresses a feeling of more or less intensity 

Such, then, is the general theory of the parts of speech 
m modern languages Questions of detail which arise 
will be considered in their proper place 


CHAPTER I 

ON THE NOUN-SUBSTANTIVE AND 
NOUN-ADJECTIVE 

Section I — Of the vatious Kinds of Nouns. 

124 The various kinds of nouns 

I 125 Proper Nouns — 120 Names of persons — 127 Names of things 

personified — 128 Names of nations, &c — 129 Geographical names 

II Common Nouns — 130 Common nouns, abstnet Tnd Luncrete , their 
extension and intension — 131 1 he sources of common nouns 

III Material Nouns — 132 Material nouns 

IV Nouns ot iNDtitRMiNATE Quantity — 133 Collective nouns — 134 
Adverbs which are true collectives 
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V Nouns OF DfterminatfQuantity N ouns of number(numerals) 

— 13o Nouns of number, or cardinal nouns — 137 Nouns of order, 
or oidinal nouns — 13& Old forms of numcnls \n -atrif -amr — 
139 General remarks on numerals 

VI Indefinite Nouns — 140 Indefinite nouns — 141 Indefinite sub- 
fatintives — 142 Indefinite adjectives — 143 Qualifying adjectives 
which become indefinite adjectives 

We shall fiist consider the various kinds of words 
which constitute the nouns substantive We shall alter- 
wards treat of thtir inflexions 

124 The various kinds of nouns — Nouns are divided, 
according to the ideas they expitss, into six gioups. 

1 Proper nouns , 

2 Common nouns , 

3 Maic) ml nouns , 

4 Collective nouns or nouns of indeterminate quantity , 

5 Nouns of niunbcr (iiumcials) or nouns of dduminate 
quantity , 

6 Indefinite nouns 

The substantives of the first four groups correspond 
to the adjectives termed qttalijvin^ adjectives The fifth 
group contains numeral substantives .ind adjectives, and 
the sixth, indijuiiti substantives and adjectives 

I Proper Nouns 

126 Proper nouns — The proper noun serves to 
designate the individual in himself, it is proper or 
personal to him 

It IS applied (i) to persons Pierre, Jeanne, (2) to 
personified things la Fortune, I’Amour , (3) to nations, 
la France, I’Angleterre , to provinces la Champagne, 
la Bourgogne, to places Pans, Sdvres, (4) to geographical 
features PyrdndoB, Seine, &c 

Proper nouns begin with a capital letter 

126 Nahifs of persons —Names of persons in France 
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during the Middle Ages consisted at first solely of first 
names' (without surnames), as with the Hebrews, the 
Greeks, the Slavs, &c Originally restricted to the indivi- 
dual, the name was extended to all members of the same 
family Pierre Simon in Old French signified Pierre {son 
of) Simon, Simon being in the genitive 

Towards the middle of the r2th century family names 
first made their appearance These names may be classi- 
fied as follows 

1 Christian names sanctioned by usage for several 
generations These may be divided into — 

(I) Latin names, or names of Greek or Hebrew origin 
Latinized and handed down by the Church 

Latin names Antoine (Antonin, Toinon, &:c '), Benoit 
(Benoiton, &c ), Clement (Cltmenceau, itc ), Noel, Lenoel, 
Pascal (Pascalin), Paul (Paulin, Paulet, &c ), Pierre 
(Pierrot, Perrot, Perrotin, Perrottet, Perrin, Pierret, 
Ferret, &c ) 

Greek names Ambroise, Andre (Andneux, Androuet), 
Baptiste (Baptistin), Denis (Deniset, Denisot, Denisard, 
Nisard, &c ), Jerome, Nicholas (Colas, Colin, Cohnet, 
Collard, Collardeau, &c.) 

Hebrew names Adam (Adenet), Barthelemy (Bai- 
tholome, Bartholomieux, &c ), Daniel, Jacques or Jacob 
(Jacquet, Jacot, Jacquemm, Jacquart, &c ), Jean (Jeannet, 
Jeannot, Jeannin, &c \ Joseph (Josepet, Sepet, Jospin, 
&c ), Lazare (El^azar, Elzear), Matthieu or Macd, Simon 
or Simeon (Simonet, Simoneau, Simonin) 

(II) Names of Teutonic origin, imported during the bar- 
baiian invasions 

' Firht or ChiiUian names {peli/s noms), as opposed lo family names, 
Ihe lattei expression, though clear in itself, is really intNact The 
Christian name is the real name, and was so especially in the Middle 
Ages, when family names did not exist Jhe family name is a kind of 
common noun 

^ Wl have put derivati\es fiom simple names into parentheses 
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Archambaut, Arnoult, Aubry (Aubnot), Audry, Audefroi, 
Audiffrct, Audigier, Augier, Aycard, Aymart, Aubert 
(Aubertin, Aubertot, Albert), Baudoum, Baudry (Baudnl 
lard), Bernard (Bernardin, Bernardot), Bertaud, Bertrand, 
Ferry or Frederic, Gaudefioy, Gaudry, Geoffroy (Jouffroy), 
Guichait, Guillaume (Guillemin, Guilleminot), Guiraut, 
Henri, Hubei t, Lambert (Lambin), Leger, Louis, Manfred, 
Raynaud (Raynouard), Renauld (Rtnaudin, Renaudot, 
Naudet, Naudin\ Renard, Regnici, Renier, Robert 
(RobcrLot), Sicard, Thernet, Therriot, Thierry, &c 

1 1 Ifames derived, from common nouns, including — 

(i) Names taken from titles Bailli, Baron, Chevalier, 
Comte, Lamiral, Leduc, Lemaitre, Lemoine, LeprCtie, 
Ltvequc, Martchal, Marquis, inc 

(ii) Names derived from occupations Barbier, Berger, 
Boucher, Boulanger, Bouvier, Charpentier, Couvreur, 
Lefaucheux, Fevre (= smith , also Lefevre, Lefebure), 
Flechier, Sueur {= shoe-maker , also Lesueui), Tisserand, 
Fuilier, Vacher (Vacherot), Leverrier, iScc 

HI Epithets or nick-names 

Beaufils, Lebegue, Blanc (Blanchet, Dlanchaid), Boileau, 
Bonfils, Bonhomme, Bonjean, Bossu, Brun, Lebrun 
(.Biunet, Biuneau\ Chasseboeuf, Cornu, Grand, Legrand 
(Grandet, Grandin), Legiis, Grison, Grossetete, Noir, 
Lenoir (Noirot), Panchaud, Panloup, Dupanloup, Petit, 
Lepetit, Rouge, Leiouge (Rouget, Rougeot), Roux, Leroux 
(Rousseau, Roussin), Taillebois, &c 

IV Names of animals 

L’Aigle, Lebceuf, Lcbouc, Brochet, Lechat, Chevnllard, 
Chevnot, Letourneau, Lelieire, Merle, Loiscau, Poisson, 
Rossignol, iS:c 
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V A great number of names signifying objects of 

daily and rustic life, various parts of a house, &c. 

Dubois, Bois, Boissier, Delaborde, Desbordes, Laborde, 
Dubreuil, Delabrousse, Brousse, Delabruyere, Bruyere, 
Duclos, Delacourt, Lacourt, Delessart, Desessart, Essart, 
Delafont, Lafont, Lafontaine, F ougere, Dufour, Delagrange, 
Desgranges, Lagrange, Delahaye, Deshaies, Lahaie, Des- 
marais, Marais, Maresc, Delamare, Desmares, Lamare, 
Delamarche, Lamarche, Duniaye, Dumesnil, Delamotte, 
Lamotte, Dumoulin, Moulin, Moulinier, Mohnier, Duparc, 
Delaplace, Laplace, Duplessis, Poirier, De la Pommeraye, 
Pommier, Dupont, Duponcel, Delaporte, Desportes, 
Laporte, Prunier, Dupuis, Dupuy, Delanve, Larive, 
Lariviere, Riviere, Delaroche, Desroches, Laroche, Duru, 
Duruy, Duval, Delavallee, Delaville, Laville 

VI. A great number of names of places with or 
without the particle de 

Originally this particle was not a sign of nobility thus 
we have Jean d’Arras, Olivier de Kagny Later on, the 
proposition de having been adopted as a sign of nobility, 
the name of the place became the family name of the 
person Bouillon, Mailly, Vitry, Wailly, &c 

VII Names of nationality 

Allemand, Lallemant, Langlois, Berrichon (= of Berry), 
Bourguignon, Breton, Bretonneau, Hennuyer (=:= of Hai- 
nautl, Limousin, Lorrain, Normand, Picard, Poitevin, 
Poulain (= Polonais). 

Family names passed from the head of the family to the 
children without change of gender Jean Legrand, Jeanne 
Legrand, because the name was no longer confined to 
one individual as it had been originally, but had become 
common to all the members of the same family Thus 
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family names resemble common nouns in having only one 
gender First names, being on the contrary proper nouns 
par excellence, and only used to denote individuals, still 
possess the inflexion of gender Joan, Jeanne 

127 Names of things personified — Things per- 
sonified are represented as male or female beings, not 
according to our ideas of them, but solely in accordance 
with the gender of the common noun used to designate 
them La Benommde, La Fortune, are represented as 
women, because renommee and fortune are feminine sub- 
stantives , lo sort, la gdnie, le mal, aie represented as 
men, because sari, genie, mal, are masculine substantives, 
TAmour is a goddess in Old French, a god in Modern 
French, because the word amour was foimerly feminine 
but IS now masculine 

Note — To the class of proper names of persons, or 
things personified, we may add common nouns denoting 
objects which are unique of their kind le soleil, la lune, 
la nature In Old French they were treated as proper 
nouns (see Book IV, ^ 383, 1) 

128 Names of nations, &c — National names denote 
countries Angleterre, France, towns Londres, Pans, and 
their inhabitants lea Anglais, les Frangais, les Parisiens 

The names of inhabitants, or ethnological names, are 
easily converted into adjectives le peuple frangais, la 
langue anglaise, la vie parisienne This kind of adjec- 
tive, used in a particular sense, to denote the language of 
the corresponding country, is changed into a masculine 
noun, as in I’anglais, le frangais, Tarabe, le chinois ' 

120 Geographical names — Geographical names 
denote the features of the earth mountains, peninsulas, 
promontories, valleys, watercourses, islands, lYc 

* [The names of languages do not take the capital initial, which is 
stnctlj limited in French to proper nouns ] 
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Sometimes, and indeed most frequently, the proper noun 
IS preceded by a common noun denoting its species, which 
either stands in apposition to it le mont Caucase, I0 cap 
Matapan , or is united to it by means of the preposition de, 
with or without an article la rivi6re du Loing, le val 
d’Andorre 

Sometimes the proper noun is used alone, either with or 
without the article la Seme, la lioire, la Lozere, la Corse, 
les Vosges , Belle-Isle, Noirmoutiers 

French place-names have been formed either (i) during 
the French period, from French ele-ments Belleville, 
Chateauneuf, Montrougo, Noirmoutiers , or { 2 ), during 
the period of the Franks, from Romanic or Teutonic 
elements, or from both Romanic and Teutonic elements 
Romamville, Fauquembergue, Hancourt , or (3) during 
the Gallo-Roman period such are the names so frequently 
found in -ac, -ai, ay, -ey, 6, and -y, derived from names 
ending in -acum or -lacum Aurillac, Cambrai, Epernay, 
Cussey, S^vignd, Choisy', or finally, (4) they may date 
fiom the Gaulish period, as is no doubt most frequently 
the case, or even from an epoch previous to the invasion 
of Gaul by the Gauls, and thus owe their origin to the 
aboriginal population found by the Gauls in the conquered 
land It IS, perhaps, to these remote sources that we 
must ascribe a number of geographical names which have 
not yet been explained by means ol anjr Fiench, Latin, 
Teutonic, or Celtic root 

II Coinmon Nouns 

130 Common nouns, abstract and concrete , their 
EXTENSION AND INTENSION — The commou noun, or, to be 
more exact, the common substantive, is a substantive 
which applies to all things of the same kind— arbre, 
fleur, livre — which do not denote any special tree, flower, 


^ See Book lU, § 316, 11 
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or book, but any one of all the existing tiees, flowers, or 
books Every individual of the tree kind, of the flower 
kind, of the book kind, may be denoted by these words 
The common noun, then, implies the classification into 
genera and species of all the things recognized in language, 
and expressed by substantives In most cases the substan- 
tive was first applied to a definite object in virtue of some 
particular quality, which struck the mind , then, by succes- 
sive generalizations, it was extended to all similar or ana 
logons objects, so as to include them all in a collection which 
became a species It was by an analogous process, as we 
have seen above, that family names were formed , for these 
were originally true proper nouns, oi names of individuals, 
and were later extended to the collection of individuals 
constituting the species called th.o family 

Common nouns are either concrete or abstract, ac 
cording as they denote the material objects which strike 
our senses, e g mur, table, pied, mam, or the ideas which 
exist in our mind, e g bont6, sagesse, vertu 

A common noun, concrete or abstract, has greater or 
less extension, according as it applies to a larger or a 
smaller number of things, that is according as the species 
which It denotes is more or less numerous It has greater 
or less intension according as the objects denoted by it 
have a larger or smaller number of characteristic attri- 
butes Thus 

vegetal (vegetable) has greater extension than ptante { plant) 


plante (plant) 

/I IF 11 

arbre (tree) 

arbre (tree) 

ff IF II 

chene {pah) 

chene (oak) 

tt IF II 

yeuse {holm 
oak, tlex) 

On the other hand 


yeuse has 

gi eater intension than 

chene 

chene ,, 

II II 

arbre 

arbre ,, 

II II 

plante 

plante ,. 

IF »l 

vegetal 
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The extension and intension of the common noun are 
then in inverse relation to one other 

131 The sources of common nouns — A limited num- 
ber of common nouns come from the corresponding 
substantives in Popular Latin, of which they are the 
phonetic transformation, e g homme, femme, file, flUe, 
feuille, mer, table (from hominem, femina, films, fiha, 
folia, mare, tabulam), &c 

A great number have been formed by derivation from 
primitive words of this kind, either during the Gallo- 
Roman period or during the development of the French 
language, e g pass-age, 4pouvant-ail, sol eil, cord-eau, 
herb-ette 

Other substantives have been formed from the same 
class of words by composition, e g chou-fieur, pla(t)-fond, 
porte-plume 

A great number of others are due directly to the learned 
foimation from Latin or Greek words, which were some- 
times left in their original form, but more often gallicised, 
e g apathie, aristocratie, squelette (from dnaBfui, dpia-ra- 
kparla , o-KfXcTo'r), devotion, sujet (from devotio, subjectus), 
ultimatum 

A few have been taken from foreign languages most of 
these have been gallicised , a few, however, retain more or 
less faithfully their original form e g alambio (Arabic), 
douane (Italian), havre-sac (German), mandarin (Portu- 
guese), pedant (Greek), sdrail (Persian), truobement 
(Arabic = dragoman), &c ' 

III Material Nouns 

132 Material nouns — Material nouns denote things 
formed from the same substance, or of similar parts, 
of which each bears the same name as the whole bois, 
eau, pierre, vin These words denote alike the whole 

^ See Book III on The Formation of Words 
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quantity of wine, water, stone, or wood that exists in the 
world, and any portion, however small, of these materials 
or substances, 

The objects thus named do not form a collection 
of units having each its own individuality , thus material 
nouns are names of things that are not estimated by 
number This is why they are only used in the singular 
But by a process of abstraction they may sometimes be 
supposed to include quantities that may be counted up 
In this case they become common nouns and are used in 
the plural lea bids ont rdussi cetto annde , lee eaux ' — 
referring to the sum of the various masses of water or 
of corn in a given district 


IV Nouns of Indeterminate Quantity 

133 CoLi LCTiVE NOUNS — Nouns of indetorminate 
quantity, or collective nouns, denote assemblages or 
collections of persons, or of things foule, multitude, 
troupe 

They are divided into general collective and partitive 
collective nouns according as they denote the totality, or 
part of the collection, as in (i) lo troupeau des humains 
{the human flock), and (2) un troupeau d’lgnorants {a flock 
of Ignorant people), 1 e not including all ignorant people 

1 he study of these words belongs to syntax 

134 Adverbs which are true collectives — To the 
class of paititive collectives belong a certain number of 
words which grammarians place among adverbs, and which 
aie, in reality, substantives or adjectives employed abso- 
lutely (see § 260, 111) These are 

Beaucoup, properly beau coup {coup in Old French was 

‘ [In English the corresponding expression would be ‘The corn has 
done well this year,’ but we sometimes use ‘the waters’ in the same 
way as the French Its eaux ] 
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used to signify quantity, grand coup, like beau coup — 
a large quantity) 

Trop, the masculine form of troupe, used absolutely in 
Old French to denote a large, or excessive, quantity 

Pas, point, mie , these are negative particles, which 
originally denoted indefinitely small quantities The ex- 
pressions il n’a pas, point, mio d’amis mean ' he has not 
so much as a pas (step), point (dot), miettc (crumb), of 
friends ’ The partitive value of these words is made 
obvious in Modern French by the preposition de, used after 
these words and before the objective case, as m il a plus, 
moms, peu, tant, autant d! argent , que 6! argent il a'' 

By analogy other words which are true adverbs have 
been similarly formed asaez, bien, gu6re (the synonym of 
beaucoup in negative sentences) , they are used with the 
same grammatical construction as the neuter nouns just 
quoted 


V Nouns of Determinate Quantity 

136 Nouns of number (numerals) —Nouns of number, 
or numerals, are divided into cardinal nouns, which denote 
number, and ordinal nouns, which denote order The 
word ordinal explains itself, it is borrowed from the 
Latin adjective ordinalis, derived from ordinem (order) 
The word cardinal means fundamental and comes from 
the Latin cardlnalis, derived from cardinom signifying 
door-hinge, and, figuratively, foundation ‘ 

The nouns denoting number were called cardinals 
because they are the basis from which nouns of order 
are formed , for all the ordinal numerals, except the first, 
are derived from the corresponding cardinals by the 
addition of the suffix -idme (e g deux, deuxidme) 

^ See Syntax, § 484 

It IS in this sense of fundamental that cardinal is still used in the 
phrases vertus cardmales (cardinal virtues , points cardwaux (the cardinal 
points of the compass') 


O 
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180 Nouns of number proper, or cardinal nouns — 
These nouns are deiived fiom the corresponding Latin 
nouns, which have been more or less modified by phonetic 
or analogical action 

(i) The cardinals from i to i6 

From I to i6 inclusively the French nouns of number 
have been derived from the Latin numerals by regular 
phonetic change 



Cla 3-5 Lat 

Pop Lit 

0 F 

Mod F 

1 

i;inum 

ijinu 

un, ung 

un 


ijlnam 

ip.na 

unc 

une 

3 

dt;Loe 

dpos 

duus, dus 

deux 


dIjLas 

dtpas 

does 


3 

tr^s 

tr^s 

trets, trots 

trots 

4 

qu^ttudr 

quattor 

fjuaire 

quatre 

5 

qulnque 

cinque 

cinc 

cinq 

6 



SIS 

SIX 

7 

s^ptem 

B^ptO 

set 

sept 

8 


^cto 

Ult 

huit 

9 

n^ivem 

n^ve 

nuof, nwf 

neuf 

10 

d^cem 

d^ce 

dts 

dtx 

11 

tjLnd^cim 

qndece 

onze 

onze 

12 

du^dScim 

dc^dece 

doze 

douse 

13 

tr^ddcim 

tr^dece 

treze 

treize 

14 

quattu^rdScim 

quatt^rdece 

qua tor ze 

quatorze 

15 

qulndecim 

qumdece 

qmnze 

quinse 

16 

s^xdecim 

s^xdece 

seize 

seize 


Notes — Un — In Latin unus was declined both in the 
singular and plural thus we find in the plural um Suevi, 
unae litterae 

In Old French un was used in the plural in the same 
manner uns esperons, unes estoiles, uues lettres ' 

‘ Note that in Latin the plural of unus is either (i) used in the sense of 
alone (in French, seitl) uni Suevi, *the Suevi alone’, or (2) pre- 
cedes a substantive which either, like castra \a camp), is only used in 
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In Modern French it is no longer used in the plural 
except as an indefinite adjective les uns ' 

In Middle French the masculine of un was written ung 
The final g is merely a sign introduced in orthography to 
avoid the confusion between un, written in manuscripts vn, 
and the figure vii 

The question of the occasional absence of elision before 
un is discussed under hurt, below 

Deux — The feminine does belongs to the oldest French 
and disappeared during the 12th century The masculine, 
which during the 12th century was also used for the 
feminine, has regularly served for both genders from the 
13th century onwards 

D6us, dos, was converted towards the 14th century into 
deuB (§ 94), and then, by assimilation with the plurals in 
-eux, into deux 

In Old French, along with the accusative forms dduB, 
dos, a nominative plural dot was formed, which disappeared 
with the declension at the end of the Middle Ages 

Trois — In the same way a nominative trei, troi, was 
formed in* Old French, which, like doi, has disappeared 
Cmq — In Popular Latin quinque was changed at an 
early period into cinque (§79), hence the French emo, 
or, with the spelling derived later from its etymology, cmq. 
Six and dix — At the end of the Middle Ages the 
regular spelling bib was replaced by the spelling six. 


the plural, or, like ItUerae, has a different sense in the plural {cpi^tle) 
Irom that which it has m the singular {letter of the alphabet) Similarly, 
in Old French, uns denotes (i) a pair in uns esperons, uns sollers, unes 
chauces {a pair of spurs^ of shoes, of breeches) , or (2) the whole class of 
objects of the same kind in unes estotles, uns vers, unes paroles , or (3), 
as m Latin, is used before a word having different meanings in the 
Singular and plural, as unes hires (sing letter of the alphabet, plur epistle), 
unes fourches (sing pitchfork, plur gallows), uns ctseaus (sing chisel, 
plur pan of [See a passage in Aucassin ei Ntcoleie, ed buchier, 

3rd edit p 28 ] 

* S^e below, p 196 


O 2 
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written so as to recall the Latin sex , and this form, 
by a false analogy, led to the change of dis into 

dix 

Sept — The p in sept is similarly due to considerations 
of etymology , the old pronunciation s6t’ has been hitherto 
maintained in spite of the new spelling 

Huit (and un) and onze — The old Fiench spelling was 
uit or sometimes huit with a silent h ' The h has remained 
down to the piescnt day silent in dir-huit, vingt-limt, &c , 
which are pronounced di-z-mt, vin-t-mt But as all the 
nouns of numbei commence with a consonant, except un, 
huit, and onze, after a time, owing to analogy, the final 
e of a preceding word was pronounced, and not elided, 
before these three numerals also Just as people said 
le doux, le troia, iVc , they said, similarly, le un, le huit, 
la onze This is why before un in certain cases, and 
before huit and ouzo as a general rule, we now have a 
hiatus The change naturally applied also to the deriva- 
tives um6me, huitiomo, onzi6mo, huitain, onzain The 
new pronunciation originated in the 14th century-, but 
only triumphed finally at the end of the i 3 th century 

Corneille [1606-1684] still uses the form Eonsiome The 
edition of the Dictionary of the French Academy of 1718 
states that le onze du mois and I’onzo du mois are used 
eqially, that of 1762 gives as examples I’onzieme page 
and la onzidme page 

(11) From 17 to 19 

In Classical Latin 17, i8, and 19 are represented by sep- 
t^mddcim, octpd^cim, nov^mdecim If these compounds 

* Like the g in tmg see p 195 , the h in huit is due to an artifice of 
caligraphy It served to indicate that the following letter was a « and 
not a V, and to prevent the word fiom being read v\t , cf utle (from d/ra), 
uis (from osttum'), written tiuite, huis, so as to distinguish them from 
vtte, V7S. 

* Richars li Restores la oHSimt mena (Mod F Richaid le Restore 
mena la onsiewe) [Li Baslars dc Budlon^ edit Scheler, 1 3002) 
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had been preserved in Popular Latin they would have given 
in French setenze, uitoze, novenze In Popular Latin 
they were replaced by analytical forms which were adopted 
by Old, and are now used in Modern French. 

Pop Lafc 0 F Mod P 

decern et septem dix et sept dix-sept 

decern et octo dtx et huit dix hint 

decern et novem dtx et neuj dix-ncuf 


(ill) From 20 to 100 


Class Lat 

Pop tat 

0 P 

Mod F 

20 Vigjnti 

veinti 

Vint 

vingt 

30 Tngjnta 

trednta 

trente 

trente 

40 Quadragjnta 

quadra6nta 

qnarante 

quarante 

50 Quinquagjnta cinqua^nta 

ctnquanle 

cinquantc 

60 Sexagjnta 

sexadnta 

setssanlc 

t sctante 

soixante 

septante 

70 SeptuagjDta 

septa^uta 

< seissanle et soxxante dtx 
\ dis 

( huitante octante 

80 Octuagjnta 

octa^nta 

( qiialre vtns 

1 nonante 

quatre vingts 
nonante 

90 Nonaglnta 

nonadnta 

qiiatrc vins 
t ct dis 

quatre-vingt- 

dix 

100 Centum 

c^ntu 

cent 

cent 


Notes — The spelling in Modern French of vingt with 
a g, BOixante with an x, septante with a p, and tlie use of 
octaute (from octo) for huitante, are due to the desire of 
the men of letters of the Renaissance to bring etymo- 
logical derivations into evidence 

Septante is still used in the e.'cpression la Version dea 
Septante, the Septuagtnt, or Greek translation of the 
Hebrew Bible made by seventy-two Jewish doctors under 
the Lagidae 

The forms for 70, 80, 90 commonly used in French are 
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BOLzante-duc, quatre-vingts, quatre-vingt-dix , in certain 
provinces of Northern and Eastern France the forms 
aeptante, octante (rare), noaante, are used We must 
now consider this double series of names 

Septante, octante, and nonante are formed on the 
model of the preceding tens and are founded on the Latin 
decimal system In soixante-dix, quatre-vingts, quatre- 
vingt-dix, the traces of the vigesimal system whieh was 
in use among the Gauls are evident’ The Gauls forgot 
their own language and learnt that of their conquerors, 
but they were unable to entirely discard their own system 
of numeration, and introduced this into the new language 
The two systems remained side by side during the Middle 
Ages, when we find, coexisting, the forms tronte et deux 
and vingt et douze, quarante et trois and deux-vingts 
et trois, cent cinquante et hint and sept-vingts et dix- 
huit^ 


' [Corresponding to the English counting hy sme\ ] 

* Deu!» vtn$ (.hcv^licrs ot o sti CMod F // eut avcc&oi \lui^ quarantt che 
vaht^ii') {Bd mconnu^ c 6 . IIippcju, 1 5374; 

En ocist Deus dcs maistrcs de la icrrc heii> vins et dta (Mod F Dieu 
iua des maitres de la tern soixante-dix) (Ltvres des Roi!>, ed Lcroux dc 
Lmcy, p 33) 

Quatte viiis laisse dc chevaliers de pris (Mod F 11 laisse qitatre vingls 
chevaliers de valcur) {Gann le Lohcrain^ ed P Pans, 1 p 170) 

De toz les sis vins chevaliers (Mod F De tons hs cent vingt\ 
chevaliers') (^VillLhardoum, § 213) 

Set Vint ttul armes ant promts (Mod F lls out pronin cnit quaiante 
mille homines annes) (Wace, Untij ed Leioux dc Lmcy, 11 p 136, 
1 1141a) 

iluxi vitit cn ot a sa bamere (Mod F II cn cut sous sa Oannierg cent-soi 
Aante) {Bel inconnu, 1 5464) 

Nuef vim et set en 1 ot ars (Mod F II y en cut cent qiiatie vingt sept 
de brutes {Phihppc Monskii, ed de Keiffcnberg, 1 30529) 

Neu/ Vina en sont a sot issu ^Mod F Cent quatre vingt sont sortis avec 
lui) {Bd inconnu, 1 53B5) 

Onae vine 1 puissicz choisir (Mod F Vous pomricz y von deux cent 
Vingt) {Gann It Lohciam, 11 p 143) 

II ne me fu demourei dc rcmcnant que dome vins livres de tournois 
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Old manuscripts are paged in general according to 
the vigesimal system to mark p 138, the scribes wrote 
C XX XVIII Modern usage has caused the Roman 
system to prevail. But the triumph of this system is not 
absolute, since septante, hmtante, and nonante have 
been replaced by soixante-dix, quatre-vingts, quatre- 
Tingt-dix During the 17th century six-vingts for cent- 
vingt was used currently, and quinze-vmgts for trois 
cents is so used still, and preserved 111 the expression 
les Quinze-Vingta ’ 

(iv) From 100 to 1000 

In these numbers, French abandoned the Latin use of 
the compounds ducenti, trecenti, &c , and had recourse 
to combinations that were new, though analogous in forma- 
tion deux cents, trois cents, &c 

The Latin singular mille has become the French mil , 
the Latin plural millia, the French mille In Old Fiench, 
people said un mil, mil hommes, but deux mille 
However, confusion soon arose 111 this matter From 
the iith century we sec mil used in the plural as 
well as mille, and fiom the 12th century mille was used 
in the singular, the two foims being employed indifferently 
However, the form mille became dominant and finally 
prevailed 

Since the 17th century mil has been dropped, except 
for a special purpose sanctioned by tlie use of many 
hundred years, viz the numeration of years later than 
the first thousand of the Christian era I’an mil huit cent 

(Mod F 11 ne me demeura en reitte que deux cent quatante hvres iouruoii,') 
(Joinville, § 136) 

Ouatotze inrts en ont copez les chies 'Mod F IIs o%ii coupe la icie a 
deux cent quatfe-vingts) {Jowdam de Blatvits, ed Hofmann, 1 125) 

Qumze inns nes et quatte furent (Mod F Jly eut trots cent quatte ne/i 
(— vaisseaux)) {Brut, 1 p 30, I 615) 

Some de cen dts set vms livres ct scissante huit (Mod F Le tout e^t 
qiiaUe cent huU livrcs) ^Komama,\ p 346, I 27) 

’ A blind asylum in Parii 
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quatre-Tingt treize^ The substantive millier^ has been 
derived from nuUe. 

(v) From 1001 to 1,000,000 

For the numbers higher than 1000 and lower than 
1,000,000, French makes use of multipliers pieceding 
millo, and of additional numbers following it trois mille 
guarante six, that is tunes a thousand, plus forty, plus 
SIX , deux cent vingt-cmq mille hurt cent cmquante 
quatre, that is two hundred and twenty-five times one 
thousand, plus eight hundred, plus fifty, plus four ’ 

To express a imllion, in Old French, periphrases such as 
mil milie, milante mil, dia fois cent mile were used The 
word million was borrowed in the 15th century from the 
Italian milione, which is the Latin mille with the suffix 
-lone 

(vi) 1,000,000,000, S:c 

In the i6th and 17th centuries milliasse was sometimes 
used for milliard, in the 18th and 19th, the suffix was 
changed, and the word now used for a thousand million is 
milliard 

(vii) Billion, trillion, &c , are nouns of learned forma- 

* Ccl join 1 out cent mil lainnis ploitdcs (Mod T Cejvur la on vena 

cent milU {Vie di Saint AlcMi,, G Pans, 1 19) 

I)e dis mil homes j 01 cn m comp'\i£rnic, 

N’cn remamt pas, mon cscicnt tin nidle 
(Mod F Dc di\ mille hommes que j'ttts in ma compagme, 

U nen restc paSy que je sachey un mille ) 

{Ogicr Ic DanoiSy cd Schcler, 1 5453 ) 

Plus dc mtlle metcis cn di Mod F Je t.o«5 in dis plui, dc mille nttrci^ 
{Thcatic ftantfaiis au moxin dgCy p 229^ 

De iitntt mil cjuc nous fumes, nous sommes que dis nitl (Mod F 
De tycntt mille que nans fumes, ttous m soinmes que dix mtlle) {Aioly ed 
Normand and Ra^'uaud, ] 9394'' 

And again in Clement Marot cent md grands philosophes (Mod F 
cent mille glands phtlosophes) cd Jannet, 1 p il,d) , icnt mille esprits 
(ibid p 59 ) 

* \_Millict corresponds to milUy just as do:ien corresponas to twelve ] 

" [English usage is, of course, precisely similar] 
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tion, on the model of million, and are abbreviated forms 
for bi-miUion, tn-million, &c, and m fact, both in the 
i6th and 17th centuries, meant two, three, &c., millions 
of millions Since the i8th century the words have been 
used as follows billion = a thousand million (and is hence 
equivalent to milliard) ; trillion = a thousand thousand 
million, &c 

General remarks — In the numerals formed by addition 
the component elements were originally connected by the 
conjunction et Vmgt-six was in Old French vingt et six, 
cent trente sept was cent trente et sept Villehardouin 
begins his Histoire de la quatrume Croisade with these 
words 'Sachicz que I’an mil et cent et quatre-vmt 
et dis-set ans apres I’Incarnation,’ &c The conjunction 
was not written down when numbers were denoted by 
figures , and in mediaeval texts written in verse it is often 
necessary to re-establish the et in reading, in order to 
preserve the metre 

But the habit of reading numbers as they were written, 
and the haste of speech, gradually led to the suppression 
of the et. In the i6th and 17th centuries et was used to 
connect units with tens, and tens with units six vints et 
dix huit charrctccs (Rabelais, Pantagruel, 11, 33) F olz a vingt 
et cinq quarraz [Mod F Fou a vingt cinq carats], dont les 
vingt et quatre font le tout (Des Peners, Nouvelles Recrea- 
tions, 11, 17) Ignorante a vingt ot trois carats (La Fontaine, 
Fables, vii, 15) Corneille [1606-1684] usually says les vingt 
et quatre heures , Richelet in his Dictionary (1680) noted 
the new usage, but it was not completely accepted in the 
Dictionary of the Academy of 1694 

At the present day the conjunction et is only placed before 
un and before onze in vingt et un, trente et un, quarante 
et un, cinquante et un, soixante et un, soixanie et onze , in 
quatre vingt-un, quatre-vingt-onze, ceni-un, the et is omitted 
Similarly we have les mille et un jours, les niille et une 
nulls These are the last remnants of the old construction. 
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137 Nouns of order, or ordinal nouns 

(i) The Popular Latin masculine and feminine forms for 
first were primus, pnma, in Old French these became 
prin (prescived in prtntemps) and prime Later on, the 
feminine form prime was also used in the masculine , it 
sXiW Crists, \n prime-abord,primcsaut {0 F prinsaut), prtme- 
vere, a prune ( = m mathematics, a dash, a) 

The Latin pnmua had given a derivative pnmariua, 
primaria, which became premier, premiere Premier in 
Its turn gave a derivative premcrain, premet atne, which 
was not preserved 

Premier is the only ordinal noun which does not come 
from the corresponding ordinal number The ordinal un 
only gives an ordinal noun, mubme, in the compounds 
vingt-etrimi^me, &c 

(ii) For second, in Classical Latin, the words seoundua, 
secunda, and alter were used , in Popular Latin socuxidue 
was rejected and alter was preserved The latter became 
the Old French altre, autre, which until the i6th century 
kept the meaning of second' In the rath century, how- 
ever, the learned loi mation had taken second (with the fern 
seconde) from Classical Latin, while the popular formation 
had derived from deux a new ordinal adjective by means of 
a new suffix This suffix, which we shall find again in all 
other nouns of order, was in the I2th century -isme or -ime, 
and sometimes -lesme , in the 13th century -lesmo, and later 
-i6me , it probably lepresents a Latin termination -fsimus" 
This suffix, applied to dous, dos, gave dousisme, dousime, 
doBisme, dosime , and then, when dous, dos, became deua, 
deux, these forms gave deusiesme, deuxiesme, douxidme 
Hence the two modern forms for second, second and 
deuxieme 

(ill) The Latin forms tertius, tertia, gave in French 

* Liin jl'autre jUtuts Saint Gclais, cd B]ancheiiiain,ii 104 

* The formation of this suffix is still obscure We do not know why 

did nut give titmey -cute 
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tiers, tierce These are still used both as adjectives and 
substantives parkr du tiers et du quart {to speak of every- 
body), le hers dun nombre, le tiers etat, une fievre tierce 
{tertian fever), une tierce (a thrust in fencing). 

In the i2th and 13th centuries the language formed 
from the cardinal treis, trois, the ordinal treisisme, 
troisisme, and hence troisieme 

(iv) The Latin forms quartus, quarta, remained in 
French as quart, quarte, until the 17th century un quart 
volcur sufvient (La Fontaine, Fables, 1, 13) , they exist even 
at the present day in the time-lioiioured expressions 
parler du tiers et du quart, Ic quart dun nombre, une fievre 
quarte, une quaite In the- 12th and 13th cenUiries quatre 
gave rise to quatriame, quatrime, which gave quatriesme, 
and hence quatri6me 

(v) The Latin forms quintus, quinta, gave in Old French 
quint and quinte, which is still used as a feminine sub- 
stantive une quinte^ From quinque, Gallo-Romanic had 
dtiived, by analogy with septimus and docimus, the 
oidmal cinquimuB, in O F etneme, which disappeared in 
the I2th century before the new derivative taken from cinq 
cmquisme, cinquime, cinquieame, and hence cinquieme 

(vi) The Popular Latin eextus, sexta, had given the 
O F siste, which disappeared, in the earliest period of the 
language, before a new deiivative sismc, from the Popular 
Latin seximus , and this, in its turn, disappeared towards 
the 12th century before the derivative sisisme, sisime, 
sisiesme, whence sixidme Sextus, through the Italian 
sexto, has given rise to the proper noun Sixte, as in Sixte- 
Quint (Sixtus V), and, through the Spanish siesta, to the 
teminine substantive sieste (the sixth hour’s rest) 

(vii) Septimus gave the O F sedme, which disappeared 
in the i2th century before the new derivative aetisme, 
setiesme, septiesme, whence septi^me 

' An attack of coughing, supposed to recur every filth hour 
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(viii) Octaviia had disappeared from popular use in 
Northern Gallo- Romanic before a derivative ootimus, 
which gave the primitive French tudme , this disappeared 
in the i2th century before mtisme, uitiesme, from which 
came huitiesme, and the modern huitidme [see hurt above] 
OotavuB was taken up again by the learned formation in 
the term une octave 

(ix) The Latin forms nonufl, nona, disappeared in the 
same way before the Gallo-Romanic novimus, novima, in 
primitive French noflne, which in its turn disappeared in 
the rath and 13th centuries before novisme, noviesme, 
whence neuvi^me 

(x) The Latin forms decimus, decima, gave the O F 
disme, preserved in the feminine substantive la dime {lithe), 
in the 12th and 13th centuries appeared cUsisme, disiesme, 
whence dixidme 

From the 12th century all ordinal numbers were formed 
or re formed from the corresponding cardinal numbers by 
addition of the suffix -isme, -ime, -lesme, -idme Thus 
were formed first onzime, dozime, trezime, quator- 
zime, quintisme, sezime, disotismo, diseuitisme, disenue- 
vune, vintisme, and, later on, onzibme, &c , vingtidme, 
&c , oentidme, miUidme, miUioni^me, &c In the same 
manner the ordinal numbers taken from compound car- 
dinal numbers have been formed by the addition of the 
suffix to the last component of the cardinal number vingt- 
quatre does not give vinglieme et quaint me, but vingt- 
et-quatri6me or vingt-quatribine , in fact la vingt-et- 
quatridme part of a thing is not equivalent to la vmgtieme 
et la quatrieme ’ 

138 Old FORMS OF NUMERALS IN -am, ame — Old French 
possessed a suffix am, -ame, used in the formation of (i) 
ordinal nouns la terzainc partte, une fievre quartaine (now 

’ [English usage is exactly parallel from the cardinal twenty-four we 
get the ordinal twenty-fourth ] 
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obsolete), and of (2) cardinal numbers denoting a collection 
of objects une huitaine, une ncuvaine, une dtzatne, une 
douaaine , un terzain, tin quatrain, un stxiatn, un huttain, 
un doucain In modern usage these nouns have acquired 
special significations , in the masculine they denote 
stanzas of a corresponding number of lines , in the 
feminine, in oidinary language an approximate quantity 
une douzaine de personnea (some twelve people, more or 
less’), in arithmetic, units ol a certain order’. 

130 Gencral remarks on numerals — Caidinala and 
ordinals are either adjectives, as in cinq peraonnes, la 
cmqui^me partie , or substantives, as in le cmq (tke 
fifth of the month), le cmquidme (the fifth) Cardinals 
are also substantives when they are used in an absolute 
construction cinq fois cmq_/b«/ vingt cmq , or in apposi- 
tion to a substantive le nombre cmq They do not take 
the sign of the plural (sec Syntax, § 377, 11). 

VI Indefinite Nouns 

140 Indcfiniti nouns — Indefinite nouns denote per 
sons and things in a general and indefinite manner 

Some are essentially substantives, others essentially 
adjectives These latter, howevei, may be used substan- 
tively 

Some are derived from demonstrative or relative pro- 
nouns, and have been influenced by their origin. 

141 Indefinite substanfives — The mdedmte sub- 
stantives are on, poraonne, chose, and rien 

On (or, with the article, I’on) is in the Old French 
declension the subject case of a substantive of which the 
object case is homme In Popular Latin the singular homo 

‘ [Cf dozen iii English a round dozen^ a baker s dozen^ &c. , hvntanu 
and neuvameYi^v^ also the special meanings of 'about a week’ and ‘a 
nine days’ (religious) retreat 'J 

^ \L€s dtzainei,, let ceniatnet - in English, the tens, the hundreds ] 
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was used as a substantive where in Classical Latin the 
plural was generally used, as in homo dicit, in the sense of 
the Classical Latin homines dtcunt This use of on appears 
already in the Oaths of Strasburg Si aim om son fradra 
salvar difl (in Mod F ainsi comme on son frere sauver 
doll) But in this sentence we find on capable of being 
separated from the verb, and receiving the lempus forte 
Later on, it became an atonic proclitic, and can now only be 
separated from the verb by other atonic words thus we 
may say on dit, on me le dit, and on dit vrai, on ne me 
dit pas tout, but not on vrat dit, on me ne pas tout dit 

Fersonne and chose, originally only feminine substan- 
tives, may be used absolutely in an indeterminate sense, 
and then become masculine Fersonne is used in negative 
sentences Fersonne n’est venu {nobody has come) , and 
elhptically Est-il venu quelqu’un Fersonne (i e , Per- 
sonne n'estvenu) (see § 483) Chose is used similarly in the 
expressions autre chose, quelque chose quelque chose 
de bon, autre chose de nouf 

Bien, from the Latin rem, thing, was in Old French 
a feminine substantive les riens que j’aime {the things 
which I like) It IS now an indefinite masculine sub- 
stantive ce n’est rien, je n’ai rien do bon (see § 483) 

142 Indefinite adjectives — The indefinite adjectives 
are aucun, autre, chacun and chaque, maint, mfime, nul, 
pluBieurs, quant, quel, quelque, tout, tel, and un 

These adjectives may be used as substantives, some 
of them absolutely tous pr6tendent (that is, tons les 
homines pretendent) , plusieurs afflrment (that is, plusieurs 
hoinmes affirment) , others only when accompanied by 
a determinative word Tun dit, quelqu’un dit, and not 
un dit 

Aucun, from the O F alque (Lat ahquem) and un, was 
at first equivalent to the modern quelqu’im {some one) 
It has still this sense in aucuns prdtendent, d’aucuns 
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disent {some say) The habit of using aucun in negative 
phrases transformed it into a negative term, like personne, 
rten, &c , as in aucun (= no-one) n’en veut The negative 
use is obvious in elliptical sentences, such as y a-t-il des 
absents — Aucun (that is, II n'y a aucun absent, There ts 
no one absent) Aucun has thus become synonymous with 
nul (see Syntax, § 483) 

Autre, formerly altra (Lat alter) In Old French altre, 
autre, was declined and had an oblique case altrui, autrui, 
which was then, and is still, used only as an object case 
nuire a autrui, le bien d’autrui Consequently autrui 
can never be a nominative, just as on can never be an 
accusative 

Autre may be combined with the article Tautre, un 
autre. It is opposed to un, as in I’un, I’autre, I’un et 
Tautre , Tun ou Tautre ' 

Chacun, formerly cbascun, from the Latin quisque 
unum, which became cascunum under the influence of 
another compound, cat(a)-unum, was both an adjective and 
a substantive chasoun homme, un cbascun, tout un cbas- 
cun The two last constructions are still to be found in 
the 17th century, and have survived in some of the pro- 
vinces 

Cheque, formerly chesque, from the Latin quisque, little 
used in Old French, became more frequent especially in 
the i6th century, and now tends to replace chacun It has 
replaced chacun as an adjective, and is beginning even to 
replace it as a substantive , the common people say ces 
bvres content cinq francs ebaque, and not chacun 

llaint, a word of Celtic origin, is tending to become obso- 
lete Its loss would be regrettable It was at one time 
both an adjective and a substantive maintes gens preten- 
dent, matnts pretendent {not a few affirm) It is now only 
an adjective 

^ [As in English the words one and other ] 

‘ [These expressions are more emphatic synonyms of chacun ] 
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Mdme IS derived from the Popular Latin metipBimum, 
a word composed of the pronominal particle met and 
a popular superlative of the pronoun ipse {himself) It 
signifies, then, by a perfectly natural pleonasm, hts very 
self {tout a fait lui meme) This word passed through 
the forms medesme (nth centuryl, nifcsme (12th centuiy), 
and mesmr (15th century) befoie it assumed its present 
form It is used as an adjective le meme homme {the same 
man), Fhomme meme {the man himself ), and as a substantive 
with a determinative le meme {the same) 

Nul, from the Latin nullus {no one), had in Old French 
an oblique case nului, which has disappeared , although 
nul has in itself a m gative st nse, it cannot be used without 
a negative statement (sec Syntax, § 483) It is either an 
adjective nul homme ne croit , or a substantive nul ne 
croil 

Flusieurs, from the Popular Latin plusiores', is either an 
adjective plusteurs personnes pretendent , or a substantive 
plusieurs pretendent 

Quant, an old adjective derived from the Latin quantus'*, 
is only used in the e.xpiession, itself obsolete, quantes el 
quantes fots {time and affam), in toutes Jots ct qitanks {each 
and every time) It had a correlative tant, which disap- 
peared iiom use as an adjective at an early date, and is 
now only used as an adverb 

Quel, from the Latin qualis, indicates generally the 
mannei in which anything exists (in English, how , what, in 
‘ whativer’). It has preserved its primitive signification in 
quel qn tl soit {whatever it may be) It enters into the locu- 
tion til quel (just as it isl, the relative pionoun lequd, and 
the interrogative pronoun quel, lequel It is thus either 
an adjective or a substantive 

^ Piusiotes was preceded by the form plunores, which became plustores 
under the inllucncc of phis Pluswfes gave, m Old French, plttisiots, 
pluisseun,, which the men of letters of the i6lh century changed into 
phisteUTS 

” [Distinguish from the ad\erb quant ] 
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Quelque is formed from quel and que. This adjective 
may be converted into a substantive by combining it with 
un quelquun It also combines with the old adverb 
onques and forms the indeterminate adjective quelconque 
Tel comes from the Latin talia, the correlative of qualis, 
which gave quel Besides indicating the manner of 
existing, id expresses more especially an idea of identity 
id quc volts le voyes {sttdt as you see him) When preceded 
by un, it IS used as an indeteiminate substantive un tel 
{a certain person) 

Tout, fiom the Latin totus, is used not only as an 
adjective, but also as an adverb, and is then invaiiablc 
Un IS the cardinal noun, of which the primitive sense 
has weakened , it has thus become an indefinite adjective. 
un homme, tine femme It is used substantively when pre- 
ceded by the article Pun, in which case it is often op- 
posed to auhe (see above) It is combined with diaque in 
chacun, with qudque in quclqit'un, with alque in aucun 

143 Qualifying adjeciivls which may become inde- 
finite ADJECTIVES — Certain adjectives, which are usually 
placed after substantives, and are then qualifying adjectives, 
when placed before substantives become indefinite Des 
personnes diffcrentes, diffcrentcs personnes , des chases cer- 
taines, certames chases ' 

Section II — The Grammatical Fotms of the Noun- 
Substantive 

144 General remarks on case, gender, and number in Latin 

I Cases — 145 Reduction of the Latin declension in Popular Latin — 

146 Formation of the declension in Old French Masculine sub- 
stantives — 147 Declension of the feminine substantives — 148 In- 
declinable substantives — 149 Loss of the Old French declension — 
150 Remnants of the old declension 

II Genders — 151 Loss of the Latin neuter in the Gallo-Roman period 

— 152 Latin neuters which have become masculine in French 
— 153 Latin neuters which have become feminine in French — 
154 Changes in the gender of feminine substantives derived from 

^ [Ihe English use of diff€f€nt ^ad ctrlam is almost exactly parallel ] 
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Ldlin neuters — 155 Reasons which determined the choice of 
genders in French words — 156 Changes in gender of common 
nouns — 157 Substantives with a double etymological origin — 
ISi' Disturbing action of terminations — 159 Analogical action of 
sufhxes — ItiO Action of analogous words, or closely related terms 
— 161 Syntactic actions — 162 Reversion to the Latin gender — 
IGJ Inexplicable change of gender in certain substantives — 164 
The feminine of nouns denoting persons — 165 The feminine of 
nouns denoting animals 

III Numiieks — 16(j Oiigm of the French plural — lb7 Changes of 
foim caused in Old French by the flexional ? —166 Formation of 
the plural from the singular — 169 Formation of the singular from 
the plural Effect on the pionunciation of final consonants — 170, 
Remains of the early usage — 171 Plurals in x — 172 Plural of 
foreign nouns — 173 Plural of compound nouns — 174 Plural of 
invariable words taken substantively 

144 Genfral remarks on case, gender, and numuer 
IN LATIN —The various kinds of nouns tliat have just 
been considered are, or have been, subject in French to 
modifications of case, gender, and number 

Latin nouns were divided, according to their termi- 
nations, into classes, called declensions, the substantives 
into five, and the adjectives into two In each declension 
the forms conesponding to a given case were different, in 
gential, for different genders and numbers 

(i) Cases— Cases were constituted in Latin by final 
inflexions , the form of the noun being thus modified in 
different ways according to its syntactic relations with the 
other terms of the sentence in which it was used 

Latin during the Classical period had six cases, the 
form of which varied, in general, with the declensions 
The nominative showed that the noun was the subject 
of the verb. Paul-US venit, Paul comes 

The vocative denoted the person addressed Faul-E!, 
veni, Paul, come ’ 

The genitive in general expressed the possessor liber 
Paul-I, PauT s book 

The dative expressed the indirect object do librum 
Paul-O, {I) give (a or the) book to Paul 
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The accusative denoted the direct object of verbs and 
the indirect object of certain prepositions video Paul-UM, 
I see Paul , eo ad Paul-UM, I go to Paul 

The ablative expressed the starting-point of an action, 
and was the indirect object of certain prepositions amatur 
a Paul-O, he ts loved by Paul 

(2) Gender — There were three genders in Latin mas- 
culine, feminine, and neuter, and substantives were of one 
of these three genders The gender of a word was in most 
cases determined by its form , it was owing to purely gram- 
matical reasons that substantives were masculine, feminine, 
or neuter Sometimes, with substantives denoting living 
beings, either persons or animals, the masculine or femi- 
nine gender corresponded to the idea of sex 

When adjectives were used with substantives they took 
their gender If they were used absolutely they were 
either masculine or feminine when referring to persons 
or living things, but took the neuter gender when they 
denoted general ideas, such as the true, the good, (he useful 
In other words, the logical neuter was expressed in Latin 
by the grammatical neuter 

In substantives the gender was sometimes shown by 
the termination, especially in neuter substantives, which 
kept the same inflexion in the nominative, vocative, and 
accusative of both singular and plural numbers 

In some cases the gender of a substantive was shown 
only by the special inflexion which it necessitated in an 
adjective qualifying it 

(3) Number — The Latin numbers were the Bingular 
and plural 

The substantives and adjectives had, in the different 
declensions and cases, special inflexions for the two 
numbers 

We give the paradigms of the five declensions of sub- 
stantives (We shall give in Section III, § 175, the para 
digms of the two classes of adjectives ) 
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1st Declension 



MASCULINE AND FEMININE SUBSTANTIVES 


Singular 

Plural 

Nom 

ros & {rose) 

ros ae 

Voc 

ros a 

ros ae 

Gen 

ros ae 

ros arum 

Dat 

ros ae 

ros IB 

Acc 

105 am 

ros as 

Abl 

ros a 

ros IB 

2nd Declension 



Partsyllahtcs 



MASCULINE AND FEMININE SUBSTANTIVES 


Singular 

Plural 

Norn 

mur US (waif) 

mur 1 

Voc 

mur e 

mur 1 

Gen 

mur 1 

mur orum 

Dat 

mur 0 

mur IB 

Acc 

mur um 

mur OB 

Abl 

mur o 

mur 18 


NtUltR iUBSTANllVEi 



Singular 

Plural 

Nom 

tempi um {temple) 

temp] a 

Voc 

tempi um 

tempi a 

Gen 

tempi 1 

tempi orum 

Dat 

tempi o 

tempi IB 

Acc 

tempi um 

tempi a 

Abl 

tempi o 

tempi IS 


Imparisyllabics 



MASCULINE SUBSTANTIVES 


Singular 

Plural 

Nom 

puer {}}oy) 

puer 1, &c 

Voc 

puer 

(like mur i) 

Gen 

puer 1 


Dat 

puer o 


Acc 

puer um 


Abl 

puer 0 
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3rd Declension ■ 

Pari'iyUahics 



MASCUIINE AND FEMININE SUDSTANTIVE9 


Singular 

Plural 

Nom 

pan IB {bi cad) 

pan 0B 

Voc 

pan IB 

pan ea 

Gen 

pan IS 

pan mm 

Dat 

pan 1 

pan ibuB 

Acc 

pan em 

pan 68 or pan is 

Abl 

pan 0 

NEUTER SUBSTANTIVES 

pan ibiiB 


Singular 

Plural 

Nom 

mar e (srfl) 

mar la 

Voc 

mar e 

mar la 

Gen 

mar is 

mar mm 

Dat 

mar i 

mar ibua 

Acc 

mar e 

mar la 

Abl 

mar i 

Iniparisyllabics 

mar ibus 


MASCUIINF AND FEMININE SUBSTANTIVES 


Singular 

Plural 

Nom 

leo (lion) 

Icon CB 

Voc 

leo 

(like pan es) 

Gen 

Icon IS 


Dat 

Icon 1 


Acc 

Icon em 


Abl 

Icon e 

NEUTER SUBSTANTIVES 



Singular, 

Plural. 

Nom fulgur {Itghlmng) 

fulgur a 

Voc, 

fulgur 

fulgur a 

Gen 

fulgur IS 

fulgur um 

Dat 

fulgur 1 

fulgur ibus 

Acc 

fulgur 

fulgur a 

Abl 

fulgur e 

fulgur ibuB 
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4th Declension 



MASCULINF AND PLHININF SUBSTANTIVFS 


Singular 

Plural 

Nom 

man us {hand) 

man us 

Voc 

man us 

man us 

Gen 

man us 

man uum 

Dat 

man m 

man ibus 

Acc 

man um 

man us 

Abl 

man u 

man ibus 


NEUTER SUBSTANTIVFS 


Singular 

Plural 

Nom 

corn u (Ixorn) 

corn ua 

Voc 

corn u 

corn ua 

Gen 

corn tla 

corn uum 

Dat 

corn ui 

corn ibuB 

Acc 

corn u 

corn ua 

Abl 

corn u 

corn ibus 

5th Declension 



FEMININE SUBSTANTIVES 


Singular 

riuial 

Nom 

di es {day) 

di es 

Voc 

di es 

di es 

Gen 

di ei 

di erum 

Dat 

ch ei 

cli ebus 

Acc 

di em 

di es 

Abl 

di e 

di ebuB 


In this table v.’c must distinguish, in the and and 3rd 
declensions, the parisyliabics from the impansyllabics, 
1. e those substantives which have the same number 
of syllables in the six cases of the singular (murus, 
templum, pams, mare) from the substantives which, in 
the singular, have one syllable less in the nominative 
and vocative (puer, leo, fulgur) This difference in the 
number of syllables produced in some cases differences 
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in the position of the tempus forte, and consequently of 
phonetic treatment in the passage from Latin into 
French 

Moreover, if we examine these paradigms closely we 
see how defective the system of Latin declensions was 
The dative and ablative plural had the same form in all the 
declensions (ist and 2nd, -is, -is , 3rd and 4th, -itaus, -ibus , 
5th, -ebus, -ebua) Sometimes, even in the 3rd declension, 
the singular of these two cases had the same termination 
(mart, man) In other cases the forms of the genitive 
and dative singular were identical (ist, -ae, -ae , 5th, -ei, -ei) 
The nominative and vocative were identical throughout, 
except m the singular of the 2nd declension (murus 
mure). Lastly, in neuter nouns there was nothing to 
distinguish, in either the singular or plural, the nominative 
from the vocative or the accusative (templum, tcmpla, 
fulgur, fulgura, mare, maria, cornu, cornua) On the 
other hand, in several declensions, particularly in the 3rd, 
wc find a gicat variety of forms, owing to the great variety 
of radicals included in them 

This S3'stem of declensions shows signs of being an 
already degraded stage of an eailier and more complete 
system In the 3rd century b c the development of the 
literary language had arrested the progress of the system 
towards simplification, and gave it fixity for some centuries 
But the revolution was only delayed, and when the literary 
language sank with the wicck of the empire the work of 
destruction was completed The six cases were reduced 
first to two, and towards the end of the Middle Ages to 
one only The neuter declension disappeared , and the 
inflexions of number alone were preserved The simpli- 
fication might have been yet more complete, for one can 
easily conceive of the language in a state having neither 
number nor gender 

It already occasionally happens in the spoken French 
of the present day' that both gender and number are only 
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made evident by the determinants which accompany either 
the noun or verb These grammatical distinctions are no 
longer e^pressed by distinctive inflections Thus the s of 
the plural is no longer heard in pi enunciation, except in 
cases of sound-connection (ltaiso7i\, and it is the article 
alone which shows whether a noun is singular or plural 
the nouns in le pere and Ics pi res are indistinguishable 
in pronunciation 

It IS also the sense alone which distinguishes il chante 
from its ehaniciit The phrase quelle jolte petite fille qut 
joue dans le jatdtn, is identical in pronunciation with the 
phrase quelle s johes petites fillcs qm joiiint dans le jardtn 
The sound of the exclamation enfant hardi does not 
show us if the noun is (i) a masculine singular (as written 
above), (2) a feminine singular enfant liardie , or (3) a 
masculine, or (4) a feminine plural enfant s hanhsoT hai dies 


I Cjses 

146 Reduction of the latin declension in popular 
LATIN — The SIX cases of Classical Latin merged in 
Popular Latin into a single case, the accusative, except 
m the 2nd declension, in which the nominative was pre- 
served 

The genitive was replaced by a peiiphrase formed of 
the preposition dc with the accusative liber Pauli became 
liber de Paulu{m), and in F rench, le livre dePaul {PauPs book) 

The dative was replaced by a periphrase formed of the 
preposition ad with the accusative Do Paulo became do 
ad Paulu[m), and in F rench,ye donne a Paul (/ give to Paul) 

The ablative was replaced by a periphrase formed of 
the preposition de, or some other preposition, with the 
accusative venire c campo became venire dc illu{m) 
campu{in), and in French, vcnir del champ, venir du champ 
{to come from the field) 

It was thus the accusative which became the case 
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governed by prepositions, keeping also its function as the 
case governed by the transitive verbs * 

The nominative, and the vocative, which had already 
become identical with it in form, were in their turn 
absorbed by the accusative, except in the and declension 
In fact, in this general breaking-up of the system of the 
Latin declensions only a fragment remained, but a frag- 
ment sufficient to serve for the construction thereon of a 
new edifice in Gallo-Romanic , for the French declension, 
incomplete though it was, was an original construction, and 
not a weakened survival of the Latin system 

148 Formation of the declension in old french 
Masculine substantives — The fragment referred to 
above was the and declension of masculine substantives in 
-us and -er A nominative fulfilling the function of both 
subject case and vocative case, and the accusative serving 
as the object of verbs and of prepositions, weie preserved, 
and formed a declension with two cases. 


(i) Substantives in -us 

Singular Plural 

Nom mi,iru8 mijin 

Acc, mvrum mijiros 

The continuation of this declension in Old French was: 

Singular Plural 

Nom murs mur 

Acc mur murs 


Thus two forms, the one without an s, and the other 
with an s, served to constitute the two cases in the singular 
and plural, 

I The prepositions which in Classical Latin governed the ablative in 
Popular Latin governed the accusative There are numerous examples 
of this in the cailicst Low Latin texts 
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(11) Substantives in -er : 

Singular Plural 

Nom liber Ijbri 

Acc Ijbrum l^bros 

This declension became in Old French (iith and 12th 
centuries) 

Singular Plural 

N om livre bvre 

Acc livre Itvrcs 

Thus in these substantives a form without an s served 
for the nominative and accusative singular and for the nomi- 
native plural , a form with an a, for the accusative plural 
This declension, with its two types, was the starting-point 
of the Gallo- Romanic declension It was imposed on all 
masculine substantives, no matter from what source they 
came, whether they weie Latin, of the 3rd, 4th, or 5th de- 
clensions — e g pain, from panem , /; ml, from fructum , di, 
from diem or whether they were of Romanic formation, 
such as ert, from atcr , apcl, from apclcr or whether they 
were of foreign oiigin, such as beant, esperon {rpnon) , 01 
even if they wci c infinitives used substantively All 
masculine substantives ending otherwise than with e mute 
followed the paradigm of murs, all those ending with an 
e mute followed the paradigm of livre e g pere, from 
patrem , frere, from fratrem 

Ifi the declension on the type of murs the language 
started from the forms of the accusative singular and 
plural yielded by etymology, and created the cases for the 
subject by simply changing the accusative singular into 
the nominative plural, and the accusative plural into the 
nominative singular The nominatives plural of the 3rd, 
4th, and 5th Latin declensions ended in s panes, fnictus, 
dies This B was thus diopped in the earliest period of 
the language, and the corresponding French nominatives 
plural were pain, putt, dt, like the accusatives singular 
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pain (from p^nem), fruit (from flrviotum), dt (from d^em) 
A great number of impansyllabic substantives, particularly 
in the 3rd declension, had one syllable less in the nomina- 
tive singular than in the oblique cases I90, le9nem , carbo, 
carb9nein, B9rpens, aerp9ntem Had the nominatives 
singular in French been derived phonetically from the 
Latin forms they would have been . he, charp, serps 
But the forms found, derived from the accusative plural, 
are leans, char bans, serpenz (= serpents) 

In the declension on the type of livre the nominatives 
plural of the 3rd declension, such as patres, became in 
the same manner, contrary to etymological rule pedre, 
pere — on the model of the accusative singular pedre, pere 
(=patrem) As for the nominative singular, it followed 
the paradigm of liber and had no s 

Such, then, was the primitive declension of masculine 
substantives in French It consisted of two types (i) murs, 
mur , mur, mura , and (2) livro, livre , livre, livres 
In the second third of the 12th century the distinc- 
tion between the type livre and the type mur-a was lost, 
and for the nominative singular the forms livre-s, pere-a, 
were used, exactly on the model of mur-a Thence- 
forward only a single declension of masculine substantives 
remained , and (with a few exceptions, noted immediately 
below) all masculine substantives of whatever origin, and 
to whatever Latin declension they had belonged, were 
included under the type of murs 

The important exceptions we refer to occuried from the 
earliest period of the language , they concern a restricted 
number of impansyllabic substantives denoting persons 
only, which were chiefly used in the vocative, a case, 
as we know, identical in form with the nominative This 
use of the vocative, and particularly of the vocative 
singular, preserved the nominative singular, lost by other 
substantives The other cases of these words followed 
the geneial rule, i e the form of the accusative singular 
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was used for the nominative plural, and, with the addition 
of an s, for the accusative plural Thus we find 

Nom sing cornea, curns, cons, co-existing with the 
accusative cpmitem, comte, whence the plural comte, 
Comtes 

Nom sing h^mo, on, co existing with the accusative 
hpminem, onie (Jiomme), whence the plural ome, omes 
(hommes) 

Nom sing presbyter, prestre, co-existing with the 
accusative prea byte rum, presvctrc, provetre, prouvatrc, 
whence the plural prouvatrc, prouvatrcs 

Nom sing latro, Icdre, lerre, co-existing with the accusa- 
tive latrpnem, ladtoii, larton, whence the plural larron, 
‘‘larrons 

Nom sing baro, bcr, co existing with the accusative 
aarpnom, baron, whence the plural baron, barons 
Nora sing senior, stre, co existing with the accusative 
Beniprem, seigneur, whence the plural seigneur, seigneurs 
Nom sing imperator, emperedre, emperere, co-existing 
with the accusative imperatprem, empcridor, empercor, 
emperccur, empereur, whence the plural emperedor, emperor, 
enipciidors, cmpeicors, empereeurs, cmpcicurs 

Similar forms existed in the case of all names of agents. 


Nom Sing 

Acc Sing 

Nom Plur 

Acc Plur 

buvere 

buveor 

buveor 

biivcors 

faisute 

faiseor 

fatscor 

faisLors 

mentere 

nientcor 

mentcor 

menteors 

trouvere 

trouveor 

trouveor 

troiiveors 

vantcre 

vantcor 

vanteor 

vanlcors &c ' 


To these substantives must be added a feminine sub- 
stantive, with a nominative singular suer, boout, from spror, 
CO existing with the accusative singular serour from sor- 
9reni, whence the nom and acc plural seteur, sercurs 
Among these substantives, those which had no ctymo- 


‘ In Modern French hviJtur, faisenr, nimtenr, trouvere, vantard, &c 
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logical B in the nominative singular received one in 
the last third of the 12th century, thenceforward the 
forms used were [h)ons, prestre-s, lerre-s, ber-s, strc-s, 
empei'crc s, exactly similar to the earlier livre s, pcre-s, 
modelled on mur-s However, here the s appeared 
less necessary than for the substantives of the type of 
livre, because the nominative singular was rendered 
sufficiently distinct from other cases by the special form it 
assumed ' 

Such were in Old French the exceptions to the rule with 
regard to the declension of masculine substantives Had 
It not been for the special use of the vocative which 
characterized these imparisyllabics, still obvious at the 
present day, as we shall sec, in several of these words 
(§ 15°)) the declension on the type of murs would have 
extended to all masculine nouns of either Latin or Gallo- 
Ronianic origin, irrespectively of the declension to which 
they had originally belonged 

117 Declension of the feminine substantives — The 
declension of feminine substantives was more simple than 
that of masculine substantives Whether they came from 
the first declension, e g rose from rpsa , or from the third, 
c g medre, mere, from matrem, mort from mprtom , or from 
the fourth, e g ntainhom manum, or, finally, from the fifth, 
e g felt, fei, fot, from ffdem, they were only inflected with 
regard to number, because they existed only in the form 
of the accusative In Popular Latin the nominatives 
singular corresponding to the Classical Latin rosa, mater, 
were already rosam and matrem, and the nominatives 
plural, rosas and matres ^ Hence the French feminine 

* The addition of the s to the substantives in question was not made 
at the same time in all instances, and seems only to have become universal 
in the 13th century 

^ We have just pointed out the exception saur We may quote 
together with this word a whole series of women’s names which are 
also exceptional and possess two foiius, the nominative and the 
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declension, which has been preserved down to the pre- 
sent day 

Nom Sing rose, mere Plur. roses, meres 

Acc ,, rose, mere „ roses, meres 

However, in the 12th century, those feminine substan- 
tives which did not end with an e mute took an s in 
the nominative singular Thus the substantive bontet was 
declined in the singular bontez (pionounced botitcts), bontet , 
in the plural, only the accusative form bontez was known. 
Similaily amor was declined in the singular amors, amor, 
but had only a single form for the nominative and accusa- 
tive plural, amors 

148 . IndECLINAIILC SUDSTANTIVCb — The following 
classes of words had no declension in Old French, having 
no inflection cither of case or number 

1 Substantives derived fiom Latin substantives, mas- 
culine, feminine, or neuter, of which the radical ended 
either (1) with an s curS-us, court, urS-us, oms, 01 (11) 
with a c, which before the o of the accusative became 
phonetically -is 74, 3) paC em, pais (paix), voC-om, vois 
(voix), nuC em, nots (noix), or (111) with one of the groups 
cy and ty, which, placed in hiatus before the termination 
-um, developed, the former into ts, and the latter into 
-18 (at first -iz) (§§ 77 and 78) braCI-um, braz {bras), 
solaCI um, so/az (soulas), pala-TI-um, palais, preTI-um, 
pricts, pris (prix) 

2 Substantives derived from Latin neuter substantives 
terminating in s corpus, cors {corps), funduS (gen. fuu- 
dens), /oH(is, latuS, lez, tempuS, terns {temps). 

149 Loss OF THE OLD FRENCH DECLENSION — Such Were 

accusTtivc HoiDic — ilotiaiit ^now nonHai*i), Aitde — A u dam, Eve — Evam, 
Yde — Ydain the accusatives nonam, Audatn, &c , are traceable to 
Germanic iteusativcb in au As in the nominative foim has 

alone sui vived 
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the three classes comprised in the Old French declension 
of substantives The system was really only applied to 
masculine substantives, which shows how imperfect it was 
But, with all its incompleteness, it was an independent 
development of the Latin system 

Having attained its full growth in the second half of the 
i2th Century, this new system began to undergo change at 
the end of the following century, and disappeared entirely 
at the end of the 14th century Of the two cases, the 
nominative and accusative, the nominative was definitively 
ousted from the language, because the relations expressed 
by this case occurred much less frequently than those 
expressed by the accusative. 

At the present time the substantive has only one form, 
that of the accusative, which the language uses indis- 
criminately to represent the subject as well as the object 
governed by a verb or a preposition 

The expression of the numeioiis relations for which 
the Latin inflection sufficed is now accomplished by 
means of the use of a determinate order of the words 
employed, and of prepositions 

150 Rfmnants OF THC OLD DECLENSION -Nevertheless, 
in spite of the general loss of the declension the nomi- 
natives of certain substantives have been preserved, in 
some cases exclusively, in others together with the corre- 
sponding accusatives 

I. Substantives of which the nominative form only has 
been preserved . 

fils (from together with fil (pron ft, from f jhum), 

preserved in the speech of country folk 

scaur (from spror) , scrcur (from sorprem) was lost 
towards the end of the Middle Ages. 

prStre (from presbyter), this at one time co-existed with 
prouvatre, earlier ptoveire, provoire (from presb^terum), 
which IS iio longer in general use. 
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p&tre (from pastor) , pdteur (from pastprem) has been 
lost Pahteur is a learned form 

vierge (from Virgo) , virgne (from virgmem) has been 
lost 

chantre (from cantor) , chanteur (Irom cantprem) has 
been lost The modern word chanteur, O F chanteeur, 
chantcor, is the Latin cantatprem, its nominative case 
was chankyc 

anc6tre (from anteepssor) and trajtre (from traditor) 
must also be mentioned 

2 Substantives of which both the nominative form and 
accusative form have been preseived 
sire (from spnior) and seigneur (from seniprem) 
gars (from '•'warmc^ and garpon (from warcipnem) 
copain (from companio) and compagnon (from com- 
panipnem) 

Wt must also notice the forms of certain piopcr nouns, 
Georges, Gilles, Jacques, Jules, &c , in which the pre- 
sence of the final s indicates a former nominative 

In all these substantives it is really the form of the 
vocative, identical with that of the nominative, which has 
been preserved (see p 219, § 146), the function of the 
vocative is still obvious in siro 

Thus only substantives denoting persons were able to 
keep this nominative form Traces of the s of the nomi- 
native have been supposed to exist in certain names of 
things, such as pmls, rets, legs, fonds. Its, appas, &c But 
this IS a mistake 

Pmls, O F putz, is the Popular Latin pqteu, pp.tiu, 
the accusative of puteus The -iz of pittz, later -is, repre- 
sents the combination ti (^ 77 ) , the t in puits is due to 
the scholars of the Renaissance who unfortunately wished 
to reintroduce the Latin t before the s by which the z had 
been replaced 

Rets (Pop Lat. rptium) has a history similar to that of 
putts 
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Legs (= legacy) is a misspelling foi les, lats, the verbal 
substantive from latsser, erroneously connected with 
l^guer [Cf the g in the English sovereign, from the 
French souveratn, erroneously connected with reign ] 

Fonds IS the Latin neuter fundus, gen fundens, whilst 
fond IS the masculine fundum 

Lis and appas are the original plurals of the singulars 
III and appdt, the latter being still in use (see § 167, 111)' 
The form Its (formerly Itz) with the s comes from the 
expression flcuts de Its, where the plural indicates the 
three Jlciirs de hs which figured on the royal armorial 
bearings 

To sum up, the nominative has given way everywhere 
before the accusative, except in certain nouns denoting 
persons, where the use of the vocative during the 
Middle Ages has preserved the subject case down to 
the present day Of these nouns only one has kept, 
not alone the form, but also the syntactic use of the 
subject case exclusively This is the indefinite noun on, 
I'on, a nominative corresponding to the Latin nominative 
hpmo, the accusative of which is homme On and I'on can 
only be used as the subjects of a verb 

II Genders 

161 Loss OF THE LATIN NEUTER IN THE GALLO-ROMAN 
PERIOD — Latin had, as we have seen (^ 144), three genders, 
the masculine, feminine, and neuter The masculine and 
feminine were preserved, the neuter was lost during the 
Gallo-Roman period, and was replaced by either the mascu 
line or feminine 

‘ \^Appas, the plural of appal, is similar to gens and tons, from gent and 
tout The singular, appdt, and the plural, appas are used m the sense 
of bait Through the idea of attractiveness, the plural has become an 
independent word equivalent to the English charms, in speaking of a 
woman 1 
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162 Latin neuters which have become masculine 

FRENCH —Latin 

neuters mostly 

became masculine in 

rench 




0 F 

Mod F 

2nd decl caelum 

It ciels 

le ciel 

dpnum 

It dons 

le don 

granum 

It grams 

le gram 

f9lium 

It feutl 

{clitvre)-feutl 



(obsolete except in 



this compound) 

vjnum 

It vins 

le vin 

3rd decl cprpus 

It cars 

le cor(p)s 

pectus 

It piz 

le pis 

t^mpua 

It tens 

le /em(p)s 

l^tus 

It lez 

(Plessis) Ics (Tours)' 

4th decl cipmu 

It corn 

le cor 


(On the final a of cars, pie, terns, lo',, bte § j^8, 2 ) 

163 Latin neutfrs which n^vr decomf ffminine in 
FRENCH — I The neuter singular has become a leminine 
singular in two words only mAre, la mer, jum^ntum, la 
jumcnl 

2 The neuter plural has become a feminine singular in 
many words The termination of the neuter substantives 
being invariably -a in the nominative, vocative, and accu 
sative plural, it was confused with the termination a of the 
feminines singular of the first declension Thus we find 


2 nd decl labrum 

pi labra 

la levre 

f^stum 

f9Bta 

la fete 

f9lium 

f 9 lia 

la feutlle 

p^um 

pira 

la poire 

granum 

grana 

la grame 

gaudium 

gaudia 

la joie 

f^lum 

fiia 

la file 


' * Plessis by the side of (i e near) Tours 
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3rd deci fijilgTir 
ins|gne 
mirabile 

4th decl c<jrnu 


fi;ilgura 

insignia 

mirab^ha 

cprnua 


la foudre 
l[a)' ensetgne 
la mervedle 
la corne 


As may have been observed by the words gram, gratfie, 
feuil, feutlle, fil, file, cor, corne, the same Latin neuter has 
sometimes given rise to French doublets, the language 
having taken a masculine singular from the neuter singular, 
and a feminine singular from the neuter plural of the 
same word , and both of the doublets are capable of 
taking a plural form dcs grains, dcs gratnes , des fils, 
des files 

This change of a plural into a singular, and of a neuter 
into a leminine, did not take place suddenly 

With regard to the sense we must notice that the value 
of the plural was long kept in the collective signification 
which first belonged to these feminines thus la feutlle 
had the meaning of the modern feuillage {foliage) before 
denoting each leaf in particular The collective sense is 
still discernible in graine, and in the substantives in -aille, 
which are derived from Latin neuter plurals in -alia 
broussatlle {brush-wood), ferratlle {old iron), limaille {filings), 
&c (See Book III, § 316, 14 ) 

With regard to the form, we find in Old French 
certain substantives which form their plural by the ad- 
dition, not of an s, but of an e char, charre ' , doit, doie ^ , 
sestier{a certain measure), sestiere’' These plurals repre- 
sent the corresponding Latin neuter plurals Had the 
neuter granum, Fr gram (plural grana), passed into 
French, not as a feminine singular, but with its Latin 


* Cinquante charre (Mod F chan,) (Roland, 1 131) 

^ Ot chascuns deus doic de lart (Mod F Chacun cut deux doigt’i de 
lard) (Raoul de Houdenc, Les Trouvetes beiges, nouv sene, published 
by Scheler, p 190} 

Dous bestieie de blef (Mod F Deux ;,estiers de ble) 'Lettre de Join- 
V ille, Bibl (if I Ecole des Charles, iv 6, 369; 
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plural signification, the French forms would have been 
grain in the singular and graine in the plural This is 
what has happened in Italian', in which a great number 
of masculine substantives form their plural by changing 
the o of the singular into a il labbro {la ievre, the Up), 
k labbrn {lei, kvtes, the bps) This formation of the 
plural, which would have been characterized by the 
addition of an e to the form of the singular, was not 
developed in French The few plurals of this kind in 
the old language have been lost, and in the modern 
language a single and scarcely' recognizable lelic is to 
be found in the numeral adpetne mtlle, of which the 
form mil represents the Latin singular mille, and the 
form millf the Latin plural mrllia In Old French, as 
wf have seen, the singular un wiJwas distinguished from 
the plural deux imlle (§ 136 iv) 

164 , Changes in the genpi it of feminine substan- 
tives DERIVED FROM LATIN NEUiERs —In Middle French 
a certain number of the feminine substantives derived from 
Latin neuter plurals undeiwent, in the hands of literary 
men, changes of gender which have been of a more 
or less lasting character* These wi iters, having some, 
though very incomplete, notions of etymology, wished to 
restore such feminine substantives to their Latin genders, 
and, having no longer a neuter at their disposal, gave 
them the masculine gender 

Espace, feminine in Old French, from the neuter plural 
spatia, again became masculine because of the singular 
spatium The feminine is only preserved in the lan- 
guage of printers, une t space means a 'space,' a small 

* And ilbo Ml Rouminsch and Roumanian 

^ Notice Ihil 111 Old f rciich even wordb borrowed by the Learned forma 
lion from the Latin neuters wt re made neuter, as if the derivation of the 
feminines of the popular langnape irom Latin plural neuters was con- 
sciously recognized llius we have the feminine niitacle Irom the neut 

plur miraoula 
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piece of metal which separates one word, or line, from 
another 

Etude, feminine from the plural studia’, became partly 
masculine in the i6th century Malherbe, in the 17th 
century, distinguishes the feminine from the masculine 
by attiibuting to each gender a special sense, etude as a 
feminine meaning a place in which one studies, and elude 
as a masculine, the action of studying This distinction 
and the masculine gendci of etude disappear! d together 

Evaugile, feminine until the i6th century, fiom the 
plural ovaugelia, again became masculine fiom the sin- 
gular cvongolium 

Exemple, feminine until the end of the 16th century, 
from the plural exempla, became masculine from the 
singular exemplum The Icinimne was piescrvcd in the 
sense of ‘a copy’ in caligraphy until the beginning of 
the picsent century The word is now masculine in all its 
senses 

Poudre, feminine from the plural fulgura ', was made 
masculine in the i6th century from the singular fulgur 
Both genders wcic used concurrently in a liteial and 
figurative sense until well into the r8th century But the 
masculine of learned formation was only used in stately 
language ‘Anastase mouiut frappe dit foudre’ (Bossuet, 
Hiitoue univenelle, 1, ii) ‘ Un fvudte qu’il (Jupiter) 
n’envoie qu’aprcs avoir ddlibcre avec quelques dieux et 
qui intimide les mechants ’ (Diderot, Opiniun des anctens 
philosophes) The new gender has not yet entered deeply 
enough into the language to displace the original and 
truly populai gender At the present day foudre is femi- 
nine when used literally, when used figuratively it may 

* I he word as a feminine substantive, was a word already formed 

on the Latin model , the truly populai form was ei>iuie EUute 
and then esiudt 

^ Ihc old etymological form was fiuldre ^\^Rolandf \ 1436] - fulguta^ 
then in the 13th century the I became and the gioup mu being too 
harsh the word bcuamc Jondte 
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also be masculine, especially when it designates a man un 
foudre de guerre {a mighty warrior) , or the bolt of Jupiter 
taigle de Jupiter avec son foudre 

Idolo, feminine, from the Latin plural id 61 a‘ (Greek, 
ilSai\a), was somtlmits masculine in the i6th and 17th 
centuries, from the singular idolum Jamais uiole, quel 
yM’il fut (La Fontaine, Fab iv, 81 

CEuvre, feminine, from the plural opera The scholars 
of the 16th century endeavoured to make it masculine, an 
attempt which has lelt traces in certain technical expres 
sions only in law, le nouvil (riivn ' , in alchemy, Ic grand 
aiuvrc (the magnum opus), in art, I’a'iivie (fun graveur, 
dun imisKicn 

Office W'as first feminine from the plural offlcia, then 
masculine from the singular officium In Middle Ficncli 
both w'erc used indiseriminately In the modern language 
a special use has been given to each gender (masc duty, 
\c , lem pantry, S-c 1 

Orge, originally Icniinine, from the plural hordea, became 
masculine in Middle French lioni llie singukii hordeum 
The masculine has been piescrved without any good 
leasori in the expressions w/owrfc [hulled bat ley), oige 
perk \pLarl barley), 01 ge carre (a variety of bailey) 

Orgue, feminine in Old French, from the plural organa’ 
The scholars of the ifitli century school made it masculine 
The w'oul was used chiefly in the plural becausi it de- 
notes a collection ot pipes, and the new gender insisted 
on by the grammarians was unable to displace the feminine 
in the plural, in which it had become strongly established 
by custom , but m the singular the masculine prevailed 
If we weie to follow the true laws of language we should 

' ThL popul u foi ni w is trilt a feminine subsLinL ve Tuhs ses idles^ 
Roland, I 2019 , Lht Unm idole is UbtU due Ig a karned rc-formation 
ol the w 1)1 d 

[Dmonnafion de noujil summons to appear for mfringemenl 

of pre-CMsLinp nplils in the construction of a new building ] 

^ Oigu« is uslIi I word of a stmi learned fcrmation, but is very old 
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discard the gender of the grammarians and return to 
former usage The feminine gender alone is legitimate , 
the masculine is an intrusion 

D6I1CC To this list must be added the word dchcc, 
which grammarians make masculine in the singular, and 
feminine in the plural The fact is that we have here 
two different words The masculine singular drhee is 
the neuter Latin delicium, which was used only in the 
singular and passed into French by the learned formation 
The feminine plural dchccs is the Latin feminine plural 
deliciae, which was used only in the plural, and which also 
passed into French by the learned formation 

156 Reasons which determined the choice of 
GENDERS IN FRENCH WORDS — The neutcr being lost, the 
language only possessed a masculine and a feminine 
This distinction of genders does not correspond to any 
logical idea In Romance languages generally the genders 
are, as a rule, only ustd as compartments into which the 
language distributes the mass of its substantives, under the 
more or less obscure- guidance of outward analogies, ter- 
minations, suffixes, and sometimes of conflicting reasons 
In a small number of cases of nouns denoting persons, 
or animals, the gender is determined by the idea of 
sex, even occasionally when the choice is contrary to 
etymology 

Keeping to French, we may state the following facts 

Common nouns — The gender of common nouns denoting 
persons was in general determined in Latin by the sex, 
and consequently this rule has been followed in French 

Common nouns denoting animals or things, when of 
popular formation, kept their etymological gender, Latin 
masculine nouns remained masculine canem, le chten , 
campum, le thamp , murum, le mur , Latin feminine 
nouns remained feminine rosam, la rose, mortem, la 
mart, tabulam, la table. 
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New words of French formation, whether derivatives or 
compounds, take the gender indicated by their derivation 
or composition 

lavage (masc ) (Book I] I, ^ 316, 3) anctennete (fern ) (§ 316, 

30) 

entr'acte (masc ) conhc ipreuve (fern ) 

Woids of learned foimation or fnieigii origin take 
cithci the gcndei of the oiigiiial woid 01 the gender 
corresponding to then teimination, consideicd as a suffix 

Ptoper nouH<; In proper nouns denoting persons the 
gender is detei mined by the sex le Ta^st ( 7 'ai,su), la 
Mahlnnu tMine Mahbran) 

In names of oIj|( ets personified tlu gi ndci is determined 
by the giaininaticnl gi ndei of the eoi u sjionding common 
nouns la Fortune, CAmoui 

Witli legaid to geographical nouns ii is iinpossililc to 
gi\L any inks 1 lie gender lias bieii deleiniimd, ( ithcr 
l)S' till iiifluciict of the ttimination, 01 by it 3 mology, and 
It is impossible to iiiidei stand the apparcnlly conflicting 
reasons vvhicli have caused one consideration 01 the other 
to prevail Generally speaking, the iioim is feminine if 
It ends with an e mute la P>u<isr, I'Anghtiin, la Fiance, 
Ic', f /fs Alpcs, lis Corbitt ! la ‘Stnu, ike Nevci- 

theless we find It Mtxtque, It Rhone, Ir Damtbi Inversely, 
we have in tlie masculine I'Oural, It Japan, and m the 
finiinine la Neva, la Riuss, \c Le Peloponncse, which is 
teminini in Gieek, is masculine in French, in spite of its 
feminine teimination Versailles and Londits are mas 
ciiline, Jttusahin and Ihon arc feminine Etymology 
throws no light on the subject, and the gender of geo- 
graphical nouns stems to be arbitral}’ 

160 Changis in gendfr of common nouns — Before 
we considei the special changes by means of which the 
language derives leminine substantives from the corre- 
sponding masculine substantives, we must examine certain 
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disturbing causes which have led to modifications of the 
general rules given above These causes may be classed 
as follows 

Action of a double etymological form ; 

Disturbing action of the termination. 

Analogical action ol suffixes , 

Influence of analogous or closely related words; 
Syntactic actions , 

Reversion to the Latin gender 

Finally we must form a special class for certain sub- 
stantives in which the change of gender is unexplained 

157 Substantives with a double etymological 
ORIGIN — Before we examine changes of gender properly 
so called, we must quote a certain numbei of substantives 
which seem to show, or to have shown, changes of gender, 
the two genders being, however, derived either fioni two 
different etymological forms, the one masculine, the other 
fenimine, or else from the same noun, which was both 
masculine and feminine in Latin 
Thus we have 

Serpent (now masc ), from the Lat serppntena, both 
masculine and fcminmc in Latin and in Old French , it is 
still feminine in certain dialects 

Fin (now fern ), from the Lat fmem, of both genders 
in Old French as well as in Latin 

CarSme (now fem ), ol both genders in Old French , the 
feminine comes from the feminine quadrag^simam, the 
masculine from the masculine quadrag^simum 

Fournu (now fem ) until the i6th century had the two 
forms un fourntx, from the Latin formyoum, and une 
fourmie, fiom the Latin formica By a barbarous confu- 
sion the two words have been amalgamated , the masculine 
form fourmt has been adopted, but has received the femi- 
nine gender oifourmte 

Dot (now fem ), fcramine fiom the Latin dotem, and 
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also masculine until the 17th century, from the Low Latin 
dotum 

Platme' (the metal plaltnum) (now masc ) was either 
femiiune or masculine in the 18th century feminine, from 
the Spanisli plabna , masculine, from the Spanish platino 
The masculine has picvailcd 

Wc must particularly notice certain verbal substantives 
belonging to this category', 1 i substantives formed from 
a vcib by tniptopcr derivation (Book III, H 304 and 308, v) 
They may be cither masculine 01 Icnimint, and are some- 
times of both genders 

Aide (now fern ), both masculine aid feminine until the 
i6th century, has been icmininc ever since 

Aise (now fem ), both mascuhm and ti minine until the 
17th century a son bel ai'^r iLa Fontaine, Mazet, 

1 155) The compound tnalaisc has pit sell'' tl the mascu 
line gender 

Douto (now masc), feminine in Old Frt nrh, both mascu 
line and feminine in Middle Fiench and Lintil thi middle 
of the 17th century Vaiigclas onlv allows the masculine' 
Reneoctre (now masc) and reproebe (now masc), of 
both g( nders in Middle French and until tin middle of 
the 17th century Vaugclas still allows in the pluial a 
belles it’pioilus, dc sain;laidis rrpiodus 

Tnomphe, fiom ti loniplur (both masc and fern \ of both 
genders in its liteial sense in Middle trench, is still 
ftmniine as a term in card-playing-' 

l^change (now masc ) was sumetinies feminine in the 
i6th and 17th centuries 

168 DlsrURlllNG ACTION OF TERMINATIONS — We nOW 
come to the real causes ot change in gender 

^ [To be diatinguishnJ from the fem subst platint, a plaign or plate, 
u&ed in various techiiKal senses J 

^ \T.nomphe (^(cm ) i'' m ctrtun card games the hnglish trump 

(a corruption oi triumph) , and is the name ol a ganit. of cards resem- 
bling uaiU ] 
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These changes were in some cases determined by the 
nature of the termination 

(i) As many feminine French nouns end with an e mute 
corresponding to the Latin final a of the first feminine de 
clension, and as French adjectives form their feminine by 
the addition of an e mute to the masculine, words originally 
masculine, but ending with an e mute, have been regarded 
as feminine This has happened especially with words of 
this kind commencing with a vowel or an h mute , the 
final vowel of a preceding article, being in this case elided, 
could not serve to distinguish the gender' In many cases 
the feminine has been altogether lost 

Ablme (now masc ), both masculine and feminine in the 
i6th century 

Age (now masc ), both masculine and feminine in the 
i6th and 17th centuries ettie age ferret (Malherbe, Les 
larmei, de St Piern, 1 14) 

Amulette (now fem 1 , masculine, according to the 
Academy, from the year 1762 to 1835, was accepted as 
feminine in 1878 D’Aubignt (1550-1630) and Chateau 
briand 1 1768-1848] made it feminine 

Anagramme (now fem ), masculine in the 16th century 
{ypunfLa is neuter in Greek), has been feminine ever since 

Apostume", both masculine and feminine in the i6th 
century, is still of both genders Present usage makes it 
a feminine woid, but the Academy persists in declaring it 
masculine 

Armistice (now masc ) is feminine in the Dictionary of 
the Academy of 1762 

Automne, usually feminine in the 17th century, is still 
of uncertain gender 

' [Thus le + abime and ta-eahime both contract in pronunciation to 
labine , un + abiwe is also, by many hrench people tlimifrh possibly not 
by the majority, pronounced in the same way as uiie-{abim£, 1 e 
un ahim ] 

“ [ = English aposteWf a deep seated abscess ] 
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:i)b6iie (now fem ) vvas still of both genders in the i 3 lh 
century 

Effluve (now either masc or fem ) is often now feminine 
Emgme (now fem ), masculine in the 16th centuiy (neuter 
in the Greek aXuLyfia)^ was still masculine in Massillon { 1663- 
1742 1, but has been feminine ever sinee 

^pacte (now (em 1 , masculine (as in the Gifek XiraKTos) in 
the 16th century, has been teminiiic since 

Epigrammo (now fem ), (ntutei in the Greek fTr^yfiafifin), 
masculine in the i6tli centurj, is still masculine in Cor- 
neille 

Episode (ncutei in the Greik (irdtroSirv'i, feminine in the 
16th century, of both genders in the 17th century, has 
been masruhiu since 

Epitiiphe (netitti in thcGicek tmuKjitoi , Low I si epita- 
phium), masculine in the i6tli ci ntuiv, w.isof both genders 
in the 17th, and ha-, been Ainmim since 

Epithete (iieutei in the Gnek masculine in the 

ibth ct ntury, was of both genders in the 17th centuiy, 
has been feminine since 

Equivoque (neutei in the Latin aequivocumi, mascu 
line in the 16th century, was ol both gcndeis in the i7th 
cemtury , has been feininine since 

Erdsipdle (now masc ) was sometimes feminine in the 
17th century 

Euphorbe is masculine according to the Dictionary of 
the Academy, and feminine according to botanists 

Horoscope (ncutei 111 the Greek m,)ocricoreiui. Lat hoiosco 
pium),ofboth ge’iidpi s till the i8th centur}', is now masculine 
Hymne (ol both gendeis'i, masculine in the Latin 
hymnus, was both masculine and feminine in the i6th 
century, has remainid feminine as an ecclesiastical term, 
but in Us general use is masculine 

Inteivalle (now masc ), feminine in Middle Fiench, Us 
gender was still doubtful in the 17th centui} , U has been 
masculine since 
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Intrigue (now iem ), mostly used m the masculine in the 
i6ih century, from the Italian masculine tnirtgo, was of both 
genders in the r7th century, has been feminine since 
Ivoire (now masc ) became feminine in the 17th century 
Oflfre (now fern ) was masculine in Old French , both 
masculine and feminine in the i6th and 17th centuries , has 
been feminine since the i8th century 

Opale is feminine, notwithstanding the Latin masculine 
opaluB 

Opuscule (now masc ) was sometimes feminine in the 
17th and i8th centuries 

Orage (now masc ) was sometimes feminine in the 17th 
century cctte diablcsse (forage (Sev , Lettrc a Madame de 
Guiiaut, July 24, 1694) 

Ordre (now masc ), feminine until the i6th century 
(notwithstanding its derivation from the Latin masculine 
ordinem), was made masculine fiom the 17th century 
onwards by a reversion to the Latin gender, but in the 
sense of a sacrament of the Church it continued to be 
feminine at that period les sarnies ordres 

Orgaue, masculine according to its etymology (from the 
Latin neuter organum), is often used as a feminine 

Orthographe (now fern ), sometimes masculine in the 
i6th century, has been feminine since 

Ovale (now masc \ feminine in the 17th and i8th 
centuries, has been masculine since 

Ulebre (now masc ), both masculine and feminine in the 
17th century 

XTstensile (now masc ), both masculine and feminine in 
the 17th century 

We must observe that the common people now make all 
substantives beginning with a vowel feminine, whether 
they end with an e mute or not, they say de la bonne 
ouvrage, de la belle argent, Fair est fraiche, &c 

The action of the termination has often been strong 
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enough to change the gender of a substantive, even when 
It began with a consonant 

Cigare (now masc ), from the Spanish masculine ctgarro, 
is feminine in Chateaubriand [1768-1848], and is so still 
in the South of France 

Cimeterre ' (now masc) was feminine in Ronsard. 

Com6te (now fern ), at first feminine, like the Latin 
coiseta, was masculine m the i6th century, of a doubtful 
gender in tlie 17th century, and has been Icmmine since 

Crabe (now masc ) was sometimes feminine in the 17th 
and i8th ctntuiits 

Limite (now fern ), masculine (like the Latin limitem) 
till the 17th century, still so in Coineille {hnitation, 111, 10), 
has been feminine since 

Malachite, though masculine in Greek, is feminine in 
French, like chryaolite, pyrtte, and analogous terms 

Mfinea (now masc ), feminine in the 16th ci ntury and 
sometimes in the 17th, notwithstanding the Latin mascu 
line manes 

Pagne ‘ is often feminine, although derived from the 
Spanish masculine paho 

Pastille is ftminine, although derived from the Latin 
masculine pastillus 

Patendtre (now fem ) has been feminine, although 
derived fiom the Latin masculine pater noster, since the 
13th centuij 

P6toncle’, feminine, although denv’ed from the Latin 
masculine pectunculns 

Pieuvre is teminine, although derived from the Latin 
masculine polypus 

Benoucule is feminine, although derived from the Latin 
masculine ranunculus 

Bhume (now masc ) was of both genders till the i6th 
century 

* Snwi/ar, from the Ital feininine santi/arra 
' [Loin-chth J ’ i CockU shell ] 
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Rime IS feminine, although derived from the Latin 
masculine rhythmus 

Risque (now masc ) became feminine in the i6th century, 
and the Dictionary of the Academy in 1762 still preserved 
the expression a ioute risque 

Salve (now fcm ) was still masculine in the i6th century, 
from the Latin imperative salve , has been feminine since 

Squelette (now masc ) was sometimes feminine in the 
17th century 

Steppe (now fern ) was masculine at the beginning of 
the 19th century, but is now feminine, in agreement with 
its Russian derivation 

The gender of compound nouns, which from their for- 
mation should have been masculine, has been affected by 
their termination 

Affaire (= ce qui est a fatre) (now fern ) was masculine 
till the i6th century, was still ol that gender in the 17th 
century in certain special phrases, such as pour les expres 
affaires du rut, and is so at the present day in the patois of 
the south of France 

Alarme (= a I’arme) (now fern ), a word of the 15th 
century, was first masculine, and of doubtful gender in the 
i6th and 17th centuries 

Contre-approchee ‘ has become feminine 

Contre-latte - has become feminine. 

Rotraves has become feminine 

Entrecdte, still masculine according to the Academy, 
has become feminine in the ordinary language 

Soucoupe has become feminine 

Boute-roue, chasse-rage, garde-robe, and other com 
pounds of the same kind formed with the imperative, were 
affected by their termination and have become feminine. 

Apr^s-din^e, apr^s-soup^e, etymologically masculine, 

* [= Eng counter approach, a military term ] 

* [ = Eng counief'lath ] 
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have become feminine, and have caused apres-dtner, apres- 
souper, apres mtdi, to become feminine by analogy 

(ii) Conversely, a masculine termination has in some 
cases rendered masculine words that were originally 
feminine 

Names of plants ending in a, a feminine termination in 
Latin, ai c masculine in Freneh acacia, camdlia, hortensia, 
reseda, iSoC 

Similarly, remora, choldra, mica, tdma, tibia, opdra, 
phylloxera, are masculine (/c phyltuxcjii vastatrix is said, 
although the Latin adjective is in the feminine) 

Echo /feminine in Latin), dpitome (feminine in Latin), 
raifort (in Old French, tats fori', Lat radix fortis, lem ), 
are now masculine 

Tin names of trees, which were all feminine in Latin, 
have all (with two exceptions, vigne and youse) become 
masculine in French in the same way, because the termina- 
tion was masculine 

168 Analogical action or suffixes —The gender of 
a certain numbei ol substantives denvid irom their 
etymology has been changed, be-cause then termination 
resembled a suffix of the other gender 

The Latin oartilago, feminine, has become in French 
cartilage, masculine, under the influence of the masculine 
suffix -age (Book III, ^ 159 ) 

Appendix, feminine in Latin, has become appendice, 
masculine, under the influence of the masculine suffix -ice, 
occurring in qfice, service (Book 111, § 159 ) 

Artem, feminine in Latin, became art, feminine in Old 
French, but masculine since Middle French, under the 
influence of the masculine suffix -art, -ard (Book III, 

§ 317) 

Fleur, now a masculine substantive, was feminine in the 

^ [fot( 15 h^re feminine, cf 5 177 ] 
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works of Regnier, d'Urfe, Malherbe, Rotrou, under the 
influence of the feminine suffix -eur 

1 his last suffix Itself, derived from the Latin masculine 
suffix -prem, yielded feminine nouns in French for a similar 
reason 

Abstract Latin nouns in -prem were all masculine 
col(?rem, dolprem In Gallo Romanic they all became 
feminine la chalciir, la doulcur , and this new gender took 
such strong root that similar French words formed by de- 
rivation, or borrowed from Latin by the Learned formation 
at a later date, were made feminine Thus the adjectives 
rouge, notr, vert, aigrc, matgre, have given the feminine 
substantives la roiigdir, la nontew, la verdcur, I’aigriur, 
la matgrtw , and, similarly, the following words of learned 
formation are also feminine la vapeur, la rigueur (from 
the Latin masculine nouns vapprem, rigprem) 

The other Romance languages have also tended more or 
less to make all their corresponding nouns feminine 

The reason for this change lies in the influence on the 
suffix -prem of a feminine suffix with the same abstract 
connotation, and of a very similar form, the suffix -p.ra, -urc 

160 Action of analogous wonos or closfly relatfb 
TLRMS — We may regard as similar to this analogical 
action of suffixes the effect, on certain w'ords, of words of 
analogous form, or of closely 1 elated ttiiiis used in certain 
expressions moie or less sanctioned by custom 

Minuit, still feminine in Corneille, has become masculine 
by analogy with midi 

Aprds-midi, masculine according to its etymology, has 
also become feminine by analogy with apre^ dtnee, apres- 
soupee 

Sang, from the Latin masculine sanguinem, has become 
feminine only in the expression par la sang Dieu (which 
by a corruption has yielded par la sang bleu, palsatnbleu), 
owing to the influence of de par la niort Dicu 

R 
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La Toussaint (an abbreviation for la [fete rfe] tous les 
saints) has led to the feminine genders in la Mi-Carime, la 
mt-janvier, la nn ooiU 

Front, from the Latin feminine frontem, has become 
masculine by analogy with other words in -ont, e g pont, 
tnont 

^Ipiderme, feminine in Greek and Latin (epidermis), 
has become masculine owing to the influence of derme, 
derived Irom the Greek neuter (^</>iin) 

EW, from the Latin feminine aestatem, became masculine 
in the cailiest period of Fiench owing to the genders of 
priniemps and htver 


Val, feminine in the Latin vallem, and still feminine 
in jiropcr nouns (Frotdeval, Loiial), became masculine, 
either owing to the expression par nioiits cl par vaux 
{over lull and dale), or by analogy with such words as 
chevai, chevaux 

ilpeautre, fiom the Latin feminine spelta, has become 
masculine like otlier names of plants le blc, Ic froment, 
le setgle 

161 Syntactic actiojNs — (i) The gender of a substantive 
in certain phrases may depend on the gender of another 
substantive which has been elided and is understood, la 
Toussaint, la Saint Jean {fete being understood) 

Noel IS feminine in la Noil, owing to the ellipsis of fete , 
masculine in Nod est arrive, owing to the ellipsis of jour 
Piques IS a feminine substantive corresponding to a 
Latin neuter plural La Pdque des Jufs, /e? Pdques 
chicttenncs, Pdques fleurtes {Palm Sunday i, Pdques closes 
{Low-Sunday) But it appears as a masculine owing to the 
ellipsis of jour {de) in Pdques prochain, Pdques est venu, 
Pdques est passe, Pdques est haul, est bas cede annee 

Uerci IS a feminine substantive la merci, une merci. 
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dire une grand merct {grand being here a feminine adjective 
(§§ i77» " and 180, iv) , this last expression, in the i6th 
century, led, by mistake, to the phrase dire un grand mcrci, 
making mtret masculine 

To the same category belong all substantives which 
were originally adjectives and which now have a double 
gender, being euher masculine or feminine, accoiding to 
their meaning 

le tniique {critic) and la critique {ci iticisni) 

le fourbe {male impostor) ,, la font hi ( female impostor, 

imposture) 

le parallele {a parallel, ,, la parallcle {parallel line) 

in comparison) 

Ic penduk {pendulum) „ la pcndulr (clock) 

le physique {physique) ,, la pltV'^ique {physics) 

le quadnlle (quadrille, ) ,, la quadrille {paiiy of horse- 

men in a tom n annul) 

le vague (vagueness), itc ,, la vague (wave), &.c 

Names ol colours, even when they are formed from femi 
nine substantives denoting coloured objects, arc masculine, 
or rather neuter un beau couleur de ftu , also amaranle, 
aurore, cense, ccarlah, fruille-mnrte, gorge de pigeon, jon- 
quille, mauve, noisette, orange, paille, ponrpre, puce, rose, &c 

(11) The change of gender has been, in some cases, due 
to a change in sense 

Brebis {ewe), now a feminine substantive, from the Latin 
masculine vervecem (ram) 

Jument Imarcj, now a feminine substantive, from the 
Latin neuter jumentum {beast of burden) 

Personne — (i) In the plural, personnes, used as an 
equivalent for hommes, was masculine in the 16th and 
17th centuries quatre personnes diversemcnt vestus (Rabe- 
lais, IV, 48) , peu de personnes sont morts (Ambroise Pare, 
xxiii, 18), fai veu des personnes reprins (Mod F rtpns) 
davoir obet (Montaigne, ed Lecltrc, 1, 60). 

K 2 
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In the 17th century the qualifying words and pronouns 
referring to the word pnsonnes had to be separated by 
other woids from this substantive, such qualifying words 
and pronouns v\ Cl e in that case masculine Drux personnes 
s’v arrclenl pour pat kr et qitelquefots il faul prrsumcr qu'tXs 
marchcnl (Lorneillc, Exarurn du Ctd) , Dts personncs qut 
ctaicnt parfumds eux-me'wrs (La Fontaine, Psyche, 2), 
Jamais ji tt’ai i>h deux pet sonues si contents I'un dc I’autre 
(Moliert, Don Juan, 1, al, Lt s piisoniics disptit ont en 
eux ks '•etnenr/s dr Unilf hs vei ties ils adtnii eni lout (La 
nruvfte, c'd Sfivois, p 137) In the lylh ctntuiy, giam 
marians discussed with subtlclv thi cases m which the 
woids ri 1(1 ling to petsonnes should become masculine or 
remain feminine 

The above use of persoinies ns a masculine disappeared 
in the i8th centuiy 

(2) In the sttti;H/at — When pi >'•011)11 is used in negative 
or Intel logntive sentences it he conus an indi finite sub- 
stantive, and thenloie in Moden Fiench takes the mas 
lulitu gendci (see ^ 141) In the lOth century vve still hnd 
the feminine {Sans) que personm v so/f admiso (Ambioise 
Pare, xxiv, 52) The modern usage was established in 
the 1 8th century personue n'l'sl parfait 

The grammarians of the 17th and i8th centuries dis 
cussed the question whether pcrsoiinc in an indeterminate 
sense should be feminine when it obviously denoted a 
woman Father Chifflet ] 1598-1658] in his Giammar con- 
demns the phrase jc iie I'Ois pirsonne ei belle que zous, but 
wrongly, since on nest pas /i/«s belle is accepted as correct, 
although on is an essentially masculine substantive , per- 
sonut, on the other hand, was originally feminine 

On and I’on become feminine when they denote a 
woman 11 sV passe (a Pans) tous ks jours cent chases 
qu'on Ignore dans ks provinces, quelque spintuelle que 
I’on soil (Moliere, Precteuses ridicules, 10) 

Enfant becomes feminine when it denotes a girl Vous 
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m'aimez, ma ch6ro enfant (Mme de Sevign6 to Mme de 
Gngnan, Feb 9, 1671') 

AncStre (now masc ) the grammarian Maupas (1625) 
makes it of both genders 

Couple, originally feminine, fiom the Latin cppulam, 
became masculine in the beginning of the Middle Ages 
In the i6th century, by a reversion to tht Latin gender, the 
word became also feminine, and both genders W'ere used 
indiscriminately nut couple (U 6mm r c/ieraMt (Marguerite 
de Navarre, Nouvclles^ xxvi), hh bon couple de bceufs 
(Rabelais, Garganlua, 1, 39) 

In the 17th and 18th centuries the grammarians deter- 
mined the use of both genders with more or less precision 
couple IS masculine when it denotes two creatures matched 
together un couple damts, un beau couple, un couple de 
pigeons , It is feminine when it denotes an accidental group 
of two things of the same kind une couph ePaufs 

Gent, from the Lat feminine g9ntem, is feminine in the 
Bingular L’enseigne a qui gent s'allunt (Mod F L'en- 
setgne sous laquelle sa troupe sc rasscmble) (Roland, 1 1641) 
liA Gent trotle-mcnu (Mod P' la gent a pchts pas) {ho. ¥onta.ino, 
Fab in, 18) Gens was foi merly also feminine in the plural 
Et mamtes autre s bones gens (Villehardouin [i 167-1213 J, 3) , 
de toutes gens loiue (Ch d’Orlcans [1391-1465], Ballad 23) , 
but when the adjective followed gens it might also be mas 
cuhne Marot [1495-1544] gives us both the masculine 
and feminine in this cast Par gens brutaux passes a 
I’etamine (= exannned) (v, 353I Les vieilles gens tu rens 
(Mod F rends) fortes et vtves , Us jeunes gens lu fats 
recreahves (11, 268) 

Thus gens could be made masculine when the adjec- 
tive followed it It obviously took in this case the sense 
of hommes, a masculine plural substantive Thus was 
formed the modern usage When an adjective precedes 
the substantive, the two aie legardcd as a single unit, the 
adjective being so closely connected with the substantive 
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as to form a kind of compound word When, on the 
contrary, the adjective follows the substantive, even 
immediately, it is separated from it by a proposition 
understood un homme honntle is equivalent to un homme 
{qui cst ) honnete 

The tendency of the language to consider gens as a 
term synonymous with hninme\, and consequently to make 
It masculine, has been stiong enough to impose this new 
gendi r on all woids m agreement with gens except in the 
special case where gens was immediately preceded by 
a detenninnnt possessing a feminine recognizable by its 
form In this case the union o( the adjective with the 
substantive was too close to make tlu new usage picvail 
over the old, and thus was lormcd the modern rule accord- 
ing to which the determinants of jjc/ci arc made masculine, 
whether they pieccde or follow it, except when gens is 
immediately preceded by an adjective witli distinct genders 
and with which it is closely connected by tlie sense In 
this case onlj, the adjective and the othc r preceding deter- 
minants are put in the feminine thus wc saj ces gens 
sow/ heureux, tous aimablea , hs gens , heureux 
ces gtns les vieilles gens sont malhouroux 

Hien, from rom, was feminine in Old French and until 
the i6th centurj, although from the T5th century the 
masculine appears already when the wcud is used in an 
indeterminate sense Rten was originally equivalent to 
the modern chosi la rtens que / ’ainu =■ in (J) F the thing 
or the one (i e pci son) which 1 love , then, having taken an 
indefinite sense cas an uisigutfuanl thing, and, hence, 
nothing), especially in negative sentences, inn received 
the gtnder of the logical neutei, that is tin masculine 
Ci-gist un run, hi on tout tiwinplui fWaiot, iii, 262) 

Chose lias in the same way become masculine in qnelque 
chose and auhe chose This change is modern In the 
i6th century and the beginning ol the 17th, chose still 
keeps its proper gender in these expressions 11 Jaut done 
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trouver quelque chose plus g^n^rale (Malheibe, ed La 
lanne, 11, p 475). 

Je vous vQulots tantdt proposer quelque chose, 

Mms il n’est plus besom que je nous la propose, 

Car elle est tmposstble (Pierre Corneille, Menteur, 111, 5 ) 

Vaugelas, Thomas Corneille, and the Academy declared 
that these expressions, corresponding to Latin neuter 
nouns, ought to be made masculine 

We may further quote the following examples of change 
of gender due to change of meaning 

Peste [plague), used figuratively Cest une m^chante 
pesie, une peste dc valet, has led to the figurative use cet 
enfant est un petit pcsie 

Aide, ^Idve, garde, manoeurre, trompette, enseigne, 
cornette, paillasse, guide, are feminine in the htcial sense, 
or in an abstract sense when denoting the actions of helping, 
raising, guaiding, i.c When used in the concrete sense, 
trompette, enseigne, &c , take either gender, according as the v 
apply to men 01 women un aide, une aide , un ehve, une 
eleve , un garde, une garde , un manauvre, une manoeuvre , 
un trompette, un enseigne, un cornette, un paillasse [clown), 
un guide 

In this way the Old French nournsson, a verbal noun 
from nourrir, and originally a feminine substantive, has 
become the masculine nournsson ' 

Lastly, a somewhat considerable number of substantives 
denoting persons or things differ in their gender according 
to their signification, such as bulle, cartouche, claque, 
interligne, laque, Idvite, manebe, masque, mbmoire, mode, 
monogramme, p^riode, pique, pivoine, &c 

162 RevrasroN to the latn cinder — The reversion 
to the Latin gender, which we find m the case of some 

* [The English equivalent a siukUng \s a diminutive in trig from the 
O E verbal noun sokel (Skeat), and is not Ihcrcfoie due to an cxactK 
parallel translormation of the verba) suckhng, as might seem at first sight j 
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words, IS .1 purely artificial reversion and is the work of 
writers preoccupied with etymology 

It was at tlie end of the Middle Ages that an endeavour 
was made to restore to certain substantives the gender of 
Latin substantives from which they were rightly or 
wrongly derived 

^IvSch6, archevflchd, duch^, comt6, vicomt6, and 
archidiacoQ^, all nouns which were finiiiimc in Old and 
Middle French, and well into the 17th leiitury, have again 
become masculine, because tin j wire derived Irom Latin 
substantives ending with the m.is( ulme suffix atus Comte 
has only rtinained feminine in la I landii C onitc 

Ongle, fioni the Latin v.ngula, was feminine, in con- 
formity with Us etjmology, until the 17th century It 
was then cironcously supposed to be di lived from the 
masculine substantive ungms, which has the same mean 
ing, and thus became maseulmi 

Some writers havt considi red tin woid msultc, a verbal 
substantivt fiom insii//<r, as masculine, ns it it were de- 
rived from the Latin masculine substantU' insnltus 

Others have considered the siilist.iniiv i ^ Jiutdie and 
dialei/t as feminine, deriving them Iruin Latin lorms which 
aie feminine 

Changes of this kind have chiefly affected the nouns 
in -cur We have seen above (p 24) that these nouns 
were masculine in Classical Latin, and that they became 
feminine in the Popular Latin of the Gauls In the 15th 
and i6th teiituius an attempt was madt to restore to 
nouns in -eur the Classical Latin geinlcr Calvin says 
iin atdmt impdtueux (Itf^Ututton Chntiumv, Dedication) 
In the 15th aiul i6th centuries both genders are ascribed 
to erreur, hontur, liunuur, iinru/s, as well as to liumieur 
and dtskonnno The attempt made with regard to the 
first four substantives failed, but /ionium and dei,/ioimeur, 
which were lemimne in Old French, have become irre- 
vocably masculine 
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Labeur (masc ) does not belong to this class of words, 
as It does not come from the Latin labprem, which gave 
the O F baor, but is a verbal substantive from the verb 
labourer {to work\ like the substantive labour", derived 
in the same way, but later, from the same verb 

Amour was feminine in Old French At the end of the 
Middle Ages it became masculine, as was amor in Latin 
Both genders have been pieserved side by side down to 
the present day Amour in the plural is of both genders, 
except in the mythological sense, when it is masculine 
les Amours In the singular it is more usually masculine 
and IS only used in the feminine in poetry 

Aigle, feminine in the Classical Latin aquilam, became 
masculine both in Popular Latin and Old French In 
the i6th century it was ol both genders At present it 
may still be used in the feminine in the literal sense 
in rhetorical language In the figuiative sense it is mas- 
culine when It denotes a person of superior intellect, and 
feminine when it denotes the Roman standard 

163 Inexplicable change of gender in certain sub- 
stantives — We cannot account for the change of gender 
in a certain number of nouns 

I he following feminine nouns have become masculine 
amalgame, chanvre, cloaquc, dtotese, grimoire (a popular 
doublet of g> ammairc), losaugr, melange, navire, risque, 
reprothe, soupfon, soil, tige (only in the i6th century), &c 
The following masculine nouns have become feminine 
font (the radical of foniaine) anti dent (whieh is still 
masculine in Lonaine) 

164 The feminine of nouns denoting persons — We 
must now consider the formation of the feminine m nouns 
denoting persons and nouns denoting animals 

‘ = to turn over the soil with a spade^ plough, or otlier implement ] 

^ [Now only Ubcd in technical expressions '] 
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In nouns denoting persons there is in general an agree- 
ment between the giammatical gender and that which 
IS indicated by the sex However, owing to the character 
of their terminations, the feminine gender may be assigned 
to nouns denoting men, such as une esiafetie, unc recruf, 
utie senltnelle , and the masculine gender to nouns denoting 
women un laideron, utt soutllon (ilui), tendron 

On the other hand, as we have seen above (§ 161, z), 
the language soraetinies mdeavours to establish an agree- 
ment between the foi ni and sense, as in un ensetgne, 
un gutde, iinr enfant 

Ceitaiii nouns denoting persons are exclusively either 
masculine or leniiiiine, because they apply to states or 
professions exclusively, or more particularly, belonging to 
one or the othei sex Thus we say une femme auteur^, 
cette femme e’st un parfait ectivain, un petnire de talent, un 
bon professeur We understand, however, the freedom ol 
writers who have given a feminine form to certain of tliese 
words Voltaire tried professeusi, Jean-Jacques Rousseau 
pein/ie^se"- and amatnee, and Miiabeau In igande Douamei e, 
lavandiere, no longer, m the moilein language’, possess 

‘ It was ironicallj’ that Boilciu wrote 

Vajb-jc epouscr ici c|iH]quc apprentie auteur'* 

hat X 1 464 

Certain grammanans would haxc us say /a pnnire Le\ graveuses 
and /rs petuheises arc used at the present cja> in speaking of ladies who 
engra\t. un N%uod and piuit on porcelain in professional schools We 
may add that the fenimine nvuas pnnhe\<:e amaincr, and hngandt were 
used m tl\< Wngu^ge of the i6th centurj which was much licei than 
the French of the present day 

' The masculine nouns douauitf^ lavandter, and have become 

archaic douainr/ in the phrase nijant doumner t child that inherits 
his motlici s mnrrug-c poition and icnoum* s liis father s inheiilance', is an 
obsolete legal term the lavandur was the officei whose duly .1 was to 
supei intend the washing ot the royal linen , itvandier m the sense of the 
Eng sut/er has been generally replaced by the word catiiinm As lor 
wiorfisi'c (^tiow (cm \ vl must not bt torgotten that on its introduction m the 
language in the t8i1i ccutur\ it was of both genders, was used iii the sense 
of both inan/iaud and manhands dt moc/ir,s, and not only in the restricted 
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corresponding masculine nouns In our own time the 
masculine noun couturier has been derived from coutunere 

When a feminine substantive is used to correspond to a 
given masculine substantive, this leminine may be formed 
in various ways 

(I) The masculine substantive may be made feminine 
without change of spelling, the simple indication given by 
the gender of the detei minant sufficing un eUve, une eleve , 
un garde, une garde 

(II) The feminine may be expressed by a different word, 
or by the same word with a marked modification of the 
teimination 


hoiiime, mai 1 

femme 

pere 

mere 

papa 

maman 

parrain 

marraine 

paratre 

mardtre 

fils, gar f on 

fiUe 

fire) e 

sceur 

gendi e 

bru 

oncle 

tante 

neveu 

niece 

roi 

reine 

vieillard 

vieille 

compagnon 

compagne 

j,ei viteur 

Afi vante 

gouvei near 

gouvernanie 


Vieille IS the feminine corresponding to the alternative 
masculine forms vied and vieux 

Compagne is derived from the Latin compania, which 
contains the same radical as companio and compamonem, 

sense of milliner as at present [The change has resulted from the 
restriction in the sense of modes^ which onginan> applied to the objects 
of cloLlung worn women in general, but now onl^ applies to millineryj 
which IS almost exclusively sold by women j 
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which gave copatn ‘ (cf tlit O F compaing) and compa 
gnon, but with a feminine suffix la added 

Serrante is the ftmmine of scri’ant , the latter is only used 
(i) in archaic expressions geniilshommes servants^, les 
frerik servants de tordte dc Mnite , or (2) figuratively un 
cavaltct servant, un servant (C amour {lovci 1 , and also in the 
special sense ol un servant cCatlilletu' (gunner) In the 
sense corresponding to servante, it has been replaced by 
a word ot learned formation, setvtteur, boi rowed from the 
Low Latin servitor 

Gouvernante is the feminine of gouvernant, which is 
no longer used in the smgiilai except as an adjective, it 
IS still used in the plural, but only in .1 special sense, les 
gouvi niants ( = > u/ers) , it has been replaced in the singular, 
in the sense corresponding to gouveninntt (governess), by 
gouverneur, adeiivativt hom goiivc 7 -ner 

(ill) The feminine tnav be foiintd as in adjectives, by 
the addition of an e mute, which xonietimr- causes the 
final consonant of the niasculine to undtrgo change 
cousin, cousino , inatquts, maiquiso, pavsan, paysanne , 
epoux, epoiise , veuf, ihuvq , fou, /olio 

(iv) As a rule the feminine is formed by the addition of 
the suffix -esse (from the Latin -iBsa, set Book 1 1 1 , § 317, 2J 
borgne, borgnessc , chanoint, esse, eoiiite, -<tsc , di ole, -esse, 
druule,-csse , due , duchtsse , hate, esse, iviognt, esse , ladrt, 
•esse, tiuidi e, -esse , tnitloh e, -esse , muini , -esse , ntgi e, esse, 
pan, isst , pape, cssi , patron, -nesse , pauvie, esse , poete, 
isse , pi I III, -isse, pi iiite, -cssi , pi ophite, isse , sanvage, 
•esse, traitu, -issi, Ac 

Traitrc in Old French was declined, and gave in the 

1 [ « Ihe I n^lish ctinni ] 

‘ [And the 1 lision of the -ion of the radical, accoiding to llie general 
rule in Lalin dentation ] 

’ The genthmen who waited at the King's table 

• [Cf the 1 nghsh ' to serve a gun ] 

■ [With regard to the change of c into c/i sec 5 1B5 c 1 
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nominative singular tmiire, and in the accusative traitor 
The nominative traitre has become traitre in the masculine, 
and in the feminine traitressc The accusative <rm/or became 
successively traitcurSinA traiteur, with a feminine traiireusc, 
which has survived only in the adverb trailreusement 
We may also add deesse, dtaconesse, doctoresse, formed 
on the Latin model from the corresponding masculine 
nouns (do us, diacon-us, doctor) 

(v) Nouns denoting agents, in -eur, form their feminine 
by a change of -eur into -euse mentcur, mcnicusc. 

In Old French these nouns first formed their feminines 
in -eriz pecheor, pechetiz , empereor, emperertz -eor, -eur, 
corresponded to the Latin atiprem, -eriz to the Latin 
-atr^cem At a fairly tally period -eriz was changed into 
-eresse under the influence ol the suffix -esse above 
mentioned menieur, ment-crcsse , dans-eur, daw ere%se 
Finally, Irom the 14th century onwards, a new confusion 
arose between the masculines in -eur and the masculines of 
adjectives in -eux, -euse (Latin -osus, -osa), because the final 
r in ihe former, and the x fthat is, the final s, see Book I, 
ji 152) in the latter, weie gradually dropped in pronuncia 
tion The two endings were pionounced eu, and the eu of 
-eur was then confused with the eu of -eux, -euse menteiir, 
being pronounced nienteu, thus gave the feminine menteuse, 
just as heureiix, pronounced hcurcu, gave the feminine heur- 
euse Later on, the r reappeared in pronunciation, but the 
feminines in -euse survived nevertheless (see § 316, 23) 
The termination -eresse, thus leplaced by the termina- 
tion -euse, has been preserved only (1) in certain technical 
terms, all somewhat archaic, and concerning law or special 
callings bai/leresse,d(fcndcresse,dauaiidercsse',gutnderesse\ 
&c , and (2) in a few words adopted in poetical usage 
chasseresze, dcvineressc, vengeresse 

‘ [ = lessor, defendant plamiiff, respectively, in the feminine gender ] 

’ - top rope (nautical; ] 
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(vi) Nouns denoting an agent, in -teur, -tnoe, mostly 
differ from the preceding ones in being of learned forma- 
tion, and in having then (eminines directly derived from the 
corresponding Latin feminines Thus the masculine par- 
secutorem and the feminine persecutncem have passed 
from Latin into French in the forms petsecuteur, persecu- 
trice, similarly we have ion\eivateu> , lonservalrtte , direc- 
teur, diKili u( I exetu/eut, c'i-ituti tie , prolccteui , prutcctrice , 
tentaU’in , lenlatrice 

Cantatriod The feminine ol chanteur was, and is still, 
chanteuse Ics p>cutictti> et to, bciondcs iliantenses a 
t’opcia, /ci, cliantcusc-^ da, mis I'nniadnnnns, finding 
this feniiniiH too simple, have assiinnd tin finei sound- 
ing name cantaiiice, taken lioiii the Italian, and taken 
diiectly by Italian I rum Latin 
Ambaasadiice Atiihassiidtiii , a foieign word boirowcd 
fiom the Italian, which at the end ol the 14th century 
leplaccd the old uord ambassioi , has sinct 'Ik 17th ccn 
tury possessed a lemininc ambassadi iir, loimed on the 
type of nouns m -teur, -trice, 

105 1 111 ItMlNINL Ul- ^OUNS UtNOllNU WIMSlb — 

Nouns denoting animals may apply eitliLi to Bpecies 
exclusively, 01 to individuals 

Whin they denote epecios the} aie generally masculine 
or feminine accoiding to then gender in the original lan- 
guage liom which they have been del i\ed Ic ilial, L chten, 
It ill pint, It lilt, la vipote, /’/yrnc ( ft in ikc 

When they denote individual animals the words md/c 
or /('HU III ail. generally added to the name of the species 
in the cast ol wild animals souiis tiiah, soiii is Jcinellc , 
serpent nidli, set pent Jcinellc 

In the case of domestic animals, and also of certain wild 
animals, there may be three distinct names, one ior the 
species, one loi the male, and one lot the lenialc 
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Species 

Male 

Female 

cheval 

etalon 

jument 

bceuf 

iaureau 

vache 

cochon 

pore 

truie 

mouton 

belter 

brebts 


Sometimeb a feminine noun li used to denote both the 
female and the species, and a masculine noun is used to 


denote the male 

Female and species Male 

chcvre bone 

poule coq 

oie jars 

abetlle bourdon 


Sometimes, on tin other hand, a masculine noun is used 
to denote both the male and species, and a feminine noun 
IS used to denote the female 


Male ind species 

Female 

mulct 

mule 

cluen 

chimne 

cerf 

btche 

smgt 

guenon 

lievre 

base 

cliatneau 

chamelte 

sanglicr 

late 

tigre 

tigresse 


The masculine and feminine may (i) be derived from two 
different radicals coq, poule , caf, biche , or (2) be formed 
by modifying the same radical differently mulct, mule, 
levrter, levrette , loup, louve The feminine is derived 
directly from the masculine in chat, chattc , Iron, lionne , 
and the masculine fiom the feminine in mule, mulct , dinde, 
dmdon The language takes thus a free course in this 
matter, choosing such expiessions as it finds at hand 
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III Numbers 

100 Origin of thl irench plural — The French 
numbers are derived from the Latin numbers, i c the 
French singular IS dcrii/cd diiectlyfrom the Latin singular, 
and the French plural fiom the Latin plural The forms 
of thf Old I'lLnch declension, iiiurs, iiiur and j««r, murs, 
are the direct representatives of the corresponding Latin 
forms, murus, murum, and mun muros It is then 
incorrect histoncallv to say that the modern plural mtn-s 
repiesents the modern singular plus s This is only true 
empirically of the languagi uf t<'da\, in which the con- 
sciousness of the etymology has bt cn lost 

107 CllANGl S OI rORM CAUSH) IN llll> HUNCH BY THE 
FLixioNM s The addition ol the fli aioiial s, when the 
radical ended with a consonant, gave i isr to s. consonant- 
group, which in the eoursc of time underwent various 
changes 

In Old French, whin the substaiUivi ended with a 
labial oi a palatal, tiuse consonants droj)]» d btfoie the 
8 loo) If the final was a doutal, it tomlinud with the 
8 and became a z (§ 69, note) If it vvas an 1 , or an 1 inoutllrr, 
It changed into u 105, 106, 107) Lastly, i( the woid 
ended with the groups rm oi rn, the m 01 n ivas dropped 

(§ J 00) 

In examining these farts, we shall, in what follows, omit 
all mention of the nominative, as this cast has notsuivived 
in the modern language ', and take into consideration only 
the accusatives singular and plural 

Thus in Old French 

( 1 ) When the final consonant was a labial, it dropped 
before the s of the plural 

b le gab {joke), les gas , le radoub {refitting, ol a ship), 
hs radous 

^ Except 10 a lew instances quoted ‘ 150 
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p le colp (Mod F. coup), Its cols, le diap, les dras , 
tapprentif, les apprentis ; le badltf, les batllts , le cerj, les cers , 
la clef, les cles , la nef, les nes , Fceuf, les aus 

(lU When the final consonant was a palatal, it dropped 
befoie the s of the plural le coq, les cos , le Gtcc, lis Gres, 
le lac, les las , le Ttirc, les Turs 

(ill) When the final consonant was a dental, the s com- 
bined with the dental to form a z la bontct, les bontez , 
la dent, les deiiz , I' enfant, les enfanz , la gent, les genz , 
tout, touz In the 13th century the z, that is the ts, was 
reduced to a in pronunciation, and later in writing also 
(§ ioi\ so that the case of the dentals became identical 
with that of the labials and palatals , and we find, corre- 
sponding to the singulars dent, enfant, gent, tout, the plurals 
enfans, dens, gens, tous 

(iv) When the final consonant was an 1 or 1 mouillce, it 
was changed into u before the 8 of the plural, thus forming 
a diphthong with the preceding vowel We know (§ 107) 
that, if this vowel was an 6, an a was intercalated after it, 
which produced the triphthong ^au, then 6au, then eau , 
bels had successively become b^’aus and beaus, bequs, from 
which came beaux (pron bo) In the Middle Ages x was 
used as an abridged sign for the final group -us , and, the 
significance of this x having been forgotten, in the course 
of time It came to be regarded as a substitute for the a, 
and the u was reintroduced , thus we lind first les chevax 
(pron les chevaus), and then les clievaitx (^ 106) 

1 Le cheval, les chevaux , le mat, les rnaux , Ic mantel, 
les manteaux , le chapel, les chapeaux , le chevel, les cheveux , 
le col, les cous , I'aieul, les aieux , le ciel, les cieux 
i- le travail, les travaux , le conseil, les conseitx (Mod F 
consetls) , le linceul, les linceux (Mod F Itnceuls ) , le 
genoutl, les genoux 

(v) When the final consonants were -rm or -rn, the m or 
n was dropped before the b of the plural le verm, les vers , 

s 
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It forn (Mod F four), Us fors , /e^orn (Mod F jour). Us 
jors , le torn (Mod F lour). Us tors 

Thus in Old French the flexional s, in various cases, 
modified the form of the word considerably, and even led 
to a change in vowels capable of having either an open 
or a close modification In coq the o was open, in cos the o 
was close , in Grec the e was open, in Gres it was close 

At the end of the Middle Ages, under the influence 
of analogy, the melodious variety of sound gi\en by the 
use of the two forms was sacrificed to the desire to mark 
off the substantive more clearly fiom its inflexion To 
obtain this result it was necessary that the plural should 
be nothing else than the singular plus s I hi language in 
some words took the singular as the starting-point, and 
foimed the pluial by adding the b , in otheis it took 
the plural and formed the singular by suppressing the s 
In certain woids, however, the usage of the Middle Ages, 
with Its double forms, has survived 

168 Formation of ihe plurai from ihj singulvr 
— This IS the most usual case, ind lias become the rule 
in Modern French un Grec, des Gieis , un Tutc, des 
Turcs , un coq, des coqs , une nef des ntfs However, in 
pronunciation, if not in oithography, traces of the old 
usage have been preserved im bauf dcs baufs (pion 
bnii) , un ccuf, des aufs (pron ecu), fane echec, joiier aux 
echecs (pron edu ) ‘ 

169 Formation of the singular from the plural 
Effect on the pronunciation of final consonants — 
The singular was formed from the plural by the suppres- 
sion of the B From the plurals apprenlis, batiks, fors, 
jots, tors, vers, were formed the singulars apprenh, batik, 
for, jor, tor (Mod F four, jour, tour], ver, which replaced 

^ We may remark, however, that the present tendency is to pionouoce 
ichek's and not echts 
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the original singulars apprenttf, batlhf, foin, jorn, torn, 
verm 

From the plurals etaux, hoyaux, noyaux, genoux, cous, 
fous, cheveux, manteaux, chapeaux, have been formed the 
singulars etau, hoyau noyau, genou, cou, fou, cheveu, man- 
teau, chapeau, which have replaced the original singulars 
etal, hotel, noiel, genotl, col, fol, clievel, mantel, chapel In 
Old French we find the forms un sold, dcs sols, sols, sous the 
later singulars, sol and sou, are derived from these plurals 
The general loss of final consonants in pronunciation, 
in cases where they have been preserved in spelling, must 
be ascribed to this action (see ^ 100) We write in the 
singular clef, coup, drap, contrat, debit, cffet, repit, without 
pronouncing the f, p, or t^ because these final consonants 
were dropped in the plural 

170 Remains or the early usage — As it hardly ever 
happens that notable grammatical usages are lost without 
leaving any traces, we shall not be surprised to find in 
Modern French some remains of this particular usage 
(1) Among words ending with a dental must be quoted 
tout and gent, with the plurals tons and gens The word 
tout was used very frequently, though in a very special 
sense In the plural tons the final a has remained audible 
in many cases when the word is accented although m 
other wordsending in the singular with a dental it dropped 
m pronunciation , this accounts for the preservation of the 
old spellings in both numbers As for gent, the singular 
has gradually become almost disused the old plural has 
thus necessarily been preserved 

We may notice that in the Revue des Deux Mondes of 
the present day, by a mere, and somewhat pedantic, 

1 [ = mattock ] 

“ [The finals of these words are not pronounced even before a vowel ] 

’ [The s is often pronounced even before a consonant ton s’ mtndront , 
though Littrd condemns this pronunciation ] 


s 2 
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caprice of archaism, the old spelling of the plural of nouns 
in ant, ent, has been prrscr\cd, the t bcingomitted before 
the 8 les parens, les ctifans, ies bontmes prudens 

(11) It IS in words ending in 1 or 1 momllce that the older 
usage has been most faithfully preserved 

-Al All nouns in -al now form their plural in -aux, 
except bal, cal (cnllosi/y\ rhnral, (amnvnl, nopal {prickly 
pear), pal {stake, Ac ), rectal, snoal Some of these words 
are of recent formation , fh< rest au old, but their use in 
the pluial has been too rare foi them to have acquiied the 
termination in -aux 

We must rnention sr/ and inntn icl, the plurals of 

which, inuversaux nnd nintoiaiix, ..re tiacr.ibk to the old 
foims unroir'-al, material 'I he pliiials umversaux, mate- 
rtatn, ha\c assumed special signilh ations, vthich make of 
them words clillcrcnt lioni winv; sc/ .incl inatcurl' 

-El Cicl, plural atm In Modern Ficnth a plural «f/s 
has been formed with a special meaning 1 plural ot sky in 
the hteinl sense, or in art, not of Inavim 

-Eul Aiiul, plurnl amn Ip t!ie iBth century a new 
plural atculs was fonned, which is ijs.d in the literal sense 
o{ graiidpaniits, while aiciix is still used ioi the figurative 
sense of anct sioi s 

-All Certain words in -ml, ban, coiail, o.iail, soiipttail, 
travail, vantail ”, vili ad, lorin their plural by a ehangc of the 
il (pronounced as 1 maiidlrr) into ns The other nouns 
III -ail take an s 1 he language long hesitated with 
regard to this point We find until the 17th century, on thi 
one hand, des sonpirads , on the other des cpouvanlaux, 
dts cventam, dts pluiaaiix, des podraux, des poitaux It 
was only about the second half of the 17th century that 
the modern usage was finally established 

^ [Both uniikctsaiLx and maienau^ have become transformed, like the 
corresponding English terms, into substantives , um'iersaux signifies the 
utuvtrsai& of the scholastic philo 5 oph> , ma/enou^ *= mntenaii j 
* the leal of a folding door or shutter 
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The Dictionary of the Academy gives two uses for the 
plural travmls from travail an instrument with which to 
shoe horses, and the report of an administrator to his chief 
But these definitions are contradicted by current usage, as 
the word travails, in the senses quoted, is hardly ever used 

The word ail (garlic) has two plurals, at/s {alliaceous 
plants) and aulx {cloves of garlic) In the latter form is 
preserved the superabundant spelling of the 15th and i6th 
centuries the / was inserted to avoid confusion with the 
plural article aux 

Bestiaux (beasts) is not the plural of betail {cattle), but 
of an archaic substantive bestial, now only used as an 
adjective 

-Ell To appateil now corresponds a plural apparaux in 
a technical sense (to denote certain engineering and gym- 
nastic appliances), but in reality apparaux is the plural 
of an ancient dialectal form apparail 

-Euil Amongst the words in -euil we must distinguish 
those in which this termination is due to their etymology, 
e g ad (O F tied, pronounced as if it had been written euil), 
scud, and verbal substantives like accited, from those which 
only took this termination by analogy with words of the 
foregoing class chcvrcud (formerly chevruel, chevreul), 
linccul (pi on lincniil), and also cetcued ^formerly sarqueu) 

I he original pliiials of both senes of words ended in -eux 
ytux, chevteux, &.c This explains why the latter series 
have taken in the singular a termination identical with 
that of the former Graduallj' both series of words came 
to form their plurals from their singulars ads de chat 
(cafs-eyes), ads de pcrdrtx {burnous, &c ), seutls, che- 
vreuds, lincculs (pron Imceuds), ccrcueds Of the old forms 
the plural yeux^ alone has suivived 

' (ZTi/, pronounced en't^ formerly written ««/, should have given 
a plural form iteus, ueui , the triphthong being, however very difllcuU 
to pronounce, the initial u was changed into i, whence the lorm m/s, 
which IS now written 
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171 . Plurals in x — It is one of the rules of modern 
F rench grammar to replace the s of the plural by x in words 
ending (i) in au \inlnyau,d.estuyaux,(2)\n eau \inman- 
teau, dcs manteaitx , (3) in -eu un chevcu, des cheveux, un 
jeu, dc.s jcux , and (4) in seven nouns ending in ou bijou, 
catllou, choii, gcnoii, hthou, jotijou, pou The other nouns 
in -ou take an e un cou, un clou , des cous, des clous 
The word landau gives landaus in the plural 

This strange and worthless rule, which the French 
Academy would do well to suppress, is due to a vague 
reminiscence of the usage in Middle French, according to 
which the -us was replaced in writing by an x after an 1 or 
an 1 tnoutllce which had been tianslormed into the vowel u 
(§§ 106 and 167, IV ) 

Nouns in -au (e.xcept landau, fiom the German town of 
that name) and words 111 -eau are derived from primitive 
forms in -al and -el 

The word chevcu comes from cbcvel, and the x of the 
plural cheveux has led to the use of the x in the plurals of 
all other words in -eu, although tney do not come from 
nouns in -el feux, jeux, vaiix, &r 

Among the nouns in -ou, genoux, poux, come from 
genoutl, pouil , chuux covaes horn cliol , hul bijoux, catlloux, 
htboux, joujoux, do not come from nouns in cither -ouil or 
-ol On the other hand, the pluials of cot (in the sense of 
neck') and fol are cous s.ndfous 

It would be more simple, and more in conformity with 
the tiaditions of the language, to letiirn to the old foimalion 
of the plural and replace the x in all cases by an s 

172 Plural of foreign nouns — The question arises, 
should the plurals of nouns of foreign origin be formed 
according to French, or to foreign usage'? The French 
Academy follows French usage when the word has been 
finally naturalized Otherwise it follows the grammatical 

' [In the senbe of collai, the plural of coi is co/^, e g des /aux-cols ] 
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rules of the original language, at least in the case of such 
languages as are sufficiently well known in France, e g 
Latin, Italian, or English French grammarians are not, 
however, so strict in their logic as to take the original 
plural when it is a question, for instance, of German, 
Spanish, Greek, Hebrew, or notably of Arabic, which has 
given so many words to French In these cases they do 
not trouble themselves about the original plurals 

Is not this really an acknowledgement that the discus- 
sions of the grammarians about this matter are mere 
pedantiy They give foreign nouns the plurals of the 
languages from which they are taken, when they are ac- 
quainted with these languages The principle is artificial, 
and a trifle uncertain The right thing to do would be 
to follow French traditions and to gallicize all foreign 
words, whether they are adopted or not in ordinary usage. 
French people should not be required to speak a mi-xture of 
Italian, English, and Latin Let their Fiench be frankly 
French, and let words that have come from abroad be 
marked at once with the true French stamp If it is fitting 
that the decisions of the Academy should be obeyed in cases 
where a decision has been made, in the numerous cases 
where it has kept silent no hesitation should be lelt in 
appiopriating these foreign words and in gallicizing them 

173 Plural ot compound nouns — See under Syntax, 
Book IV, § 363 

174 Plural of invariablu words takln sudstan 
TiVELY — In Modem French, indeclinable words used as 
substantives remain undeclined des a (some a’s, &c ), des b, 
des oMz, des non, des car, des ponrquoi, trois un de suite font 
in (three one’s in a row make in) In Old French they 
were declinable * , and this was quite logical, since, as they 

* [As the^ are jn English Cf the translation given in the text, and 
* But me no buts/ ‘ Talk’st thou to me of ifs ^ '] 
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are considered as substantives, they should be submitted to 
the rules of substantives In Joinville, Saint Louis, speak- 
ing of the difficulty of making any one return stolen goods, 
says Lt rmdrcs escorchoil la gorge pour Ics crres qui y 
sont ‘ (ed de Wailly, § 33) 

Modern French grammar has made substantives of these 
words by placing an article before them, and yet, by a 
flagrant contradiction, continues to regard them as inde- 
clinable words, since they art lefused the sign of the plural. 

StciiON III — The Grammatical Forms of the 
Nonn-Adjcchvc 

1"5 Declension (if Litin adicclives Two classes of adjectives 
1 Cases — 17(' Declension of Ihc masculine adjcclivt in Old French — 
177 Declension of the Icinimiic adjci live in Old Fi ench — 178 Inde- 
clinable adjectives in Old hrench — 17^ Iheold adjccLuc dcelcnsion 
has left scaictly any tr ices 

II Gi NDCHS — ISO I OSS oftht second cWss ofadj* chves — 181 RcThmuts 
O' the second class of adjectives in Modern French — 182 Influence 
of the feminine form of the adjCLtne on the masculine — 183 Adjec- 
tives ending iii f mute in the masculine — lb4 Disturbing action of 
Lci tain orthognphic irregularities on the spelling of feminine foims 
— 185 DiflTeicnecs in the distuibing action of phonetic Jaws, aceorcl 
mg d'l the adjective ends with ahbial, dental palat il, nasal, ui liquid 
or a vowel 

III Numeeks — G eneral rule for the foiin'ition ol the pluial — 
1S7 Peculiaiitics of the plural ol certain adjectiAcs 

IV Degrees oi Comparison — IbS Degiecs ol coinpaiison in Latin — 
18‘J Th'’ Comparative in Fieneh — I'JO The bupeilativc in FrLiieh 

Introduction 

176 Declf\sio\ of latin adjiliivis Two classes 
OF ADiFciivis Latin adjectives were divided into two 
classes 

The first rompnsed those adjectives which followed m 
the masculine and neuter the inflexion of the masculine 
and neuter substantives of the 2nd declension (murus, 

' Modern Ficiicli Z.« nndr4 etotthau la a caui,t r qui sy 

trouvtnL 
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liber, templum), and in the feminine the inflexion of the 
feminine substantives of the ist declension (rosa) They 
were declined in the nominative and the accusative as 
follows 




Misculine 

Feminine 

Neuter 

(1) Sing 

Nom 

bonus 

bona 

bonum 


Acc 

bonum 

bon am 

bonum 

Plui 

Nom 

boni 

bonae 

bona 


Acc 

bonos 

bonas 

buna 

(11) Sing 

Nom 

niger 

nigra 

nigrum 


Acc 

nigmm 

Digram 

nigrum 

Plur 

Nom 

nign 

nigrao 

nigra 


Acc 

nigros 

nigias 

nigra 


The second class contained the adjectives which fol- 
lowed the inflexion of the substantives of the 3rd de 
clension 


They were declined accoiding to the following three 
types . 




Masculine 

Feminine 

Neuter 

(1) Sing 

Nom 

piudens 

prudens 

prudens 


Acc 

prudentem 

prudentem 

piudens 

Plur 

Nom 

prudentes 

prudentes 

prudentia 


Acc 

prudentes 

prudentes 

prudentia 

(11) Sing 

Nom 

fortis 

fortis 

forte 


Acc 

fortem 

fortem 

forte 

Plur 

Noin 

fortes 

fortos 

fortm 


Acc 

fortes 

foi tOB 

fortia 

'ill) Sing 

Nom 

acer 

acris 

acre 


Acc 

aciem 

aci em 

acre 

Plur 

Nom 

acres 

acres 

acna 


Acc 

acres 

acres 

aciia 


In the adjectives, as in the substantives, the neuter was 
lost We find, however, in Old French some traces of 
the neuter of the adjective Certain forms which have 
the flexional b in the nominative singular masculine are 
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regularly used without the a where the adjective repre 
sents a logical neuter and corresponds to a grammatical 
Latin neuter il est escrit'- (Roland, lines 1443 and 3742) 
Mout en fu hcz, mout li est beP (Mane de France, Lat de 
Bisclavret, line 166) 

Of the cases, the vocative, genitive, dative, and ablative 
were lost, and only the nominative and accusative mascu 
line and the accusative feminine remained, just as with 
the substantives (5§ 146, 147). 

At the end of the Middle Ages the nominative was lost 
even in the masculine, and the form of the accusative alone 
prevailed, as with the substantives (§ 149) 

1 Cases 

176 Deci.ension of the masculine adjective in old 
FRLNCH — The history of the declension of the adjective in 
Old French is the same as that of the substantive 

(1) Among the masculines of the first class the masculine 
bonus gave in Old French 

Latin French Latin French 

Nom Sing bpnus bans Plur bpni bon 

Acc ,, bpnum bon ,, bpnos bans 

And just as the paradigm of murs was imposed on all 
substantives ending otheiwise than with an 0 mute, so the 
paradigm of bons was applied to all adjectives ending 
othciwise than with an e mute AVe find, for instance, 
the following declension sing ncirs (^Lat mger. Mod F 
noir), nctr , plur ncir, neirs 

All adjectives which ended with an e mute were declined 
according to the type of livr© A great number of these 
adjectives correspond to Latin adjectives, which in Popular 
Latin, and in some instances already in Classical Latin, had 
passed from the second class to the first Thus in the 

^ Modern French (Testea-if 

‘ Modern Frenth // ai fut ins joytux , ei itia lui convient touUa JaA 
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accusative singular the form p^uperem had been replaced 
by p^upenimj ^crem by ^crum, &c Hence the Old 
French declension ■ 

Nom Sing, povre Plui povre 

Acc ,, povre „ povres 

But at the end of the 12th century the nominative 
singular povre, like Itvre (p 219), took the flexional s 
Similarly we find alire-s, nostre-s, vosire-s 

(11) In the second class the language started from the 
accusatives singular and plural, and obtained the cor- 
responding nominatives by the application of the 'rule of 
the s’ (§ 146) The accusatives singular and plural— 

fprtem, fprtes, fort, Jorz, gave a nom sing, forz, nom 
plur fort, 

prud^ntem, prud^ntes, prudent, prudenz, gave a nom 
sing prudenz, nom plur prudent, 

acrem, acres, atgre, atgres, gave first a single form for 
the nom sing and nom plur , atgres , and later on atgres 
(nom sing ) and atgre (nom plur ) 

177 Declension of the feminine adjective in old 
FRENCH — (1) In the first class bpnam, bpnas, became 
bone, bones, as rpsam, rpsas, had become rose, roses 

(11) In the second class fprtem, fprtes, gave fort, forz , 
amabilem, amabiles, aniable, amables 

In the I2th century the feminines which did not end 
with an e mute, like the corresponding feminine substan- 
tives (§ 147), took the s in the nominative sing s’amors 
fu SI forz ’ 

178 Indfclinable adjectives in old french — Inde- 
clinable adjectives were only to be met with in the mascu- 
line They were adjectives of which the radical ended 
with a sibilant 


Modern French Son amour Jut si fori 
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Class I Adjectives in -9800, O F -os, Mod F. -eux 
vertuos, vertucux, &c 

Class II Adjectives in -9D8IB, O F. -eis. -ots, Mod F 
ots cartels, cot lots, cotirlofi, &c These masculine adjec 
lives kept the same termination in Old French in the 
nominatives and accusatives singular and plural 

170 The old adjective declension has left scarcely 
ANY traces —There are no remnants of the declension of 
the masculine adjective in the modern language, if we except 
some comparatives which will be considered later on (§ 189) 

Certain adjectives, such as pteux (O F prot, derived 
from a radical prod found in the I at prodesse) vieux 
(from Pop Lat v^tulum, v^clum), end with an x (=s) 
which IS not justified bj' their etymology This sibilant is 
not the remains of a foiintr nominative, but is due to the 
analogical influence of adjectives 111 -eux (Latin osub). 

II Genders 

180 Loss OF THE SECOND CL«iSS OF ADJECTIVES — 
If the division of Latin adjectives into two classes had 
been continued in French, two gitat series of adjectives 
would have been formed one senes corresponding to the 
first class in Latin, and having different forms in the mascu- 
line and the feminine — bonum, bon, bonam, bone, the 
other series corresponding to the second class, and having 
only one form for both masculine and teminine, so that 
verdom (in Classical Latin viridom) would have given vert 
for both genders 

But the second class giadually disappeared more or less 
completely before the first Nearly all the adjectives of 
the second class were modelled in the masculine on the 
tjpe of bon, and in the feminine on the type of bone 
This is the great fact which governs and explains the 
history of the gender of French adjectives 

We have seen (§ 176, 1) that, in the Imperial period, 
pauper, pij.upeiiB, had already become p^uperus, p^iupera, 
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pauperum This tendency of adjectives of the second 
class to take the form of those ot the first became more 
and more emphasized. In the Romanic period the Latin 
of Gaul changed commy-iiis into commy.nu8 (commun, 
commune), d9leaa into dol^ntus {doleut, dolenle), fpllis into 
f9UuB ( fol, foie), m9llis into mollus {mol, niolle) 

Further, those adjectucs of this second class which were 
indeclinable m the masculine because they ended with 
a sibilant (§ 178), and w'hich if they had remained in that 
class would have been equally indeclinable in the feminine, 
passed into the first class, and thus gave in French a femi- 
nine in e 

d9.1C IS n'ofe Fem dolce (Mod F douce) 

curt^nS 18 „ cot tcise (Mod F couriotse) 

franc^nS is franccis ,, franccisc (Mod F franfatse) 

181 Remnants of ihf sfcond class of adjfctivfs 
IN MODERN FRFNCH —The change, howcvci, in Old Fiench 
was not complete a certain number of adjectives of the 
second class still survived with a single termination 
both for the masculine and the feminine We shall call 
these unijonn adjectives 

(1) Certain Latin adiectives in alem had become in 
French unifoiin adjectives in -al or -d la Couronne royal, 
la vie mortel Thus until the 18th century we find lettres 
(fern ) royaux, ordonnancts (fern ) toyaux , and the term fonts 
baptismaux is still used That font was really a feminine 
substantive is shown by the proper names Lafont, Bonne 
font, Belkfont, Fonfredc, Chaudifonl (now written Chaux 
de Font) The uniloi mity of termination in the case of 
these adjectives is also seen in adverbs still used in the 
i6th century, loyaumuit, royaumenl, speuauinent, of which 
earlier forms are loyalnicnt, royedment, specialment These 
adverbs have been gradually reconstructed from the more 
modern feminine forms taken by the corresponding adjec- 
tives loyalement, royalement, specialement. 
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(ii) Latin adjectives m antem and ^ntem had similarly 
given in French uniform adjectives in -ant and -ent une 
vertu constant, une femme prudent From these are derived 
certain adverbs whichj unlike the preceding ones, have been 
preserved in modern language constamment, elegamment, 
eloquemment, prudemment In spite of the efforts of writers 
who from the 14th century onwards endeavoured to create 
new forms of these adverbs from the feminine adjectives, 
the old forms have survived Forms such as dthgentement, 
eloquentement, patientenient, &c were unable to prevail 
Pt csentement, although dating from the 13th centurj', and 
veheinenteincnt were formed from the feminines presente 
and vchemente 

(ill) Fort, in the expression elle se fait for I {she under- 
takes), is a relic of the old usage In Old tiench we have 
dies se font forz, which proves that foil in this instance 
was declined and considered as an adjective and not as 
an adverb The Academy, in the 17th century, not being 
able to understand the apparent indechnability of the 
adjective as to gender, declared that fort was an adverb, 
and prescribed the orthography elks sc font fort (instead 
of forts), a mistaken spelling which has been preserved, 
owing to Its authority 

Fort IS still used as a feminine form in pioper nouns 
Pierre fort, Rochefort, and Vtllefort 

(iv) Grand has preserved its uniformity in grand- 
diambre, grand chose, grandcroix, grandfatm, grand- 
garde, grand tnerci, gi and mire, grand messe, grand rue 
The only laison detre for the apostrophe which follows 
grand in these expressions lies in the mistaken notion of 
the grammarians of the 17th century, who thought that 
a final e had been dropped and wished to make the omis- 
sion apparent to the reader. 

Grand is still used as a feminine form in the proper 
nouns Grand • Couronne, Grand- Fontaine, Grand lande, 
Grandnve, Gran{d)vdle, Grand’maison 
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(v) Vert IS feminine in the proper noun Vauvert, i e 
Valvert Val in Old French was feminine, as is shown 
by other proper nouns Laval, Bonneval, Vaucluse'. 

Such are the remnants left in the language of the second 
class of Old French adjectives The formation of the 
feminine of these adjectives from the masculine com- 
menced as early as the nth century, from a very early 
date, therefore, the following analogical feminines made 
their appearance — brieve, grande, forte, niortclle, telle, verte 
But although it adopted this formation of the feminine, 
and aimed at identity of treatment for all adjectives, the 
language did not suddenly abandon the system inherited 
from Latin It was only in the course of time, after a series 
of losses which commenced during the Latin period, 
which became more and more evident in the Romanic 
period, and which increased in the Middle Ages, that the 
ample Latin system gave way to the new system which 
finally included practically all adjectives , and, even after 
fifteen or eighteen centuries of simplification, isolated 
examples of the second class of adjectives have suivived 
in customary expressions So difficult is it for languages 
to get entirely rid of their old grammatical systems 

182 Influence of the feminine form of the adjectivf 
ON THE masculine — With the exception of the examples 
lust quoted, it was, then, the type of bonum, bon, bonam, 
bonne, which prevailed, and its triumph was so complete 
that thenceforth all adjectives of later formation, and 
adjectives borrowed either from ancient or foreign lan- 
guages, were destined to be modelled on this type Now, 
the atonic a in bpnam being converted into an e mute, the 
feminine became bone, bonne , and, the atonic u of bqnum 
being dropped, the masculine became bon (§ 47) , the fact 
that the feminine was thus distinguished from the mascu- 

^ A parallel may be drawn between grand and /ort, which are feminine 
fo certain pioper nouns, and real, later real {royal), in Villereal 
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line by a final e led to the belief, which history shows 
to be erroneous, that the leminine waa formed from the 
maBculme by the addition of an e mute 

The formation of the feminine in this way was not made 
without a moi e or less considerable apparent change of the 
final consonant of the masculine form We say apparent, 
because in reality, in most cases, it is in the feminine that 
the form of the radical has been picseucd, the mascu- 
line, (in the contrary, by the loss of the Latin termination, 
was reduced to tlie simple radical, am) thus ended with a 
consonant winch underwent those pliont tic changes which 
affected the final consonants generally in French (^5 64 and 
100) Thus, in the F'rench feminine ufuve, the v of the 
Latin feminine npvam is preserved intact , in the masculine 
npvum, on the contrary, the termination -urn being lost, 
the V became final and was changed into f It is then 
a mistake to say that the masenliiie luuf makes its 
feminine inegulaily by changing the final f of the mas 
culine into v It is more correct to sav that it is the final 
consonant of the masculine which has suficred change 

This aspect of the question should iu\Lr be forgotten 
m studying the theory of the formation of the feminine 
of adjectives In many cases it is tlu fi niinmt which is 
regular, and the masculine which is irregular 

183 Adjectives ending in e mute i\ the masculine — 
Before discussing the gender oi adjectives generally, it 
will be best to dispose of a certain number of adjectives 
of which, for \arious reasons, the masculine as well as 
the feminine ends in e mute 

(I) Adjectives like aigre, faihle, pauvie, Undre, ifvc, and 
all adjectives in -able, in which the final e served as 
a ' supporting vowel ’ (§ 60) for a preceding consonant- 
group , 

(II) Adjectives of which the masculine form was re- 
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modelled in Old French from the feminine, owing to the 
fact that the two forms presented too marked a difference 
Thus the Latin masculine firmum originally gave the 
French masculine ferm, fer, whilst the Latin feminine 
fjrmam gave ferme , largum gave larc, and largam, lar^e 
at an early period, /er and larc were replaced by ferme and 
large Similarly the feminine forms chauve, juste, louche, 
moite, pale, roide, trtste, vide, have replaced the masculine 
old forms chaufjuz, lots, niotl, pal, roit, hist, and vit 

(ill) The numerous adjectives in -lie, of learned forma- 
tion, borrowed from Latin at various periods in the 
history of the language fertile, sterile, utile, &c In 
Middle French some hesitation was felt with regard to 
the terminations to be given to these adjectives we find 
the masculine forms stenl util, &c A survival of these 
latter forms is to be found in the modern adjectives 
pticril, -lie, and vil, -tie 

184 Disturbing action of cfriain ouTiioGRArHic 

IRREGULARITIES ON THE SPELLING OF lEMININE lORMS — 

We now come to the general theory of the formation of 
the feminine 

According to the general rule the fomimne adjective is 
formed from the masculine by adding an e mute to the 
masculine gris, grtse , dehcat, delicate , poll, poke 

This general rule is subject to numerous exceptions 

due either to the peculiarities of French orthography or 
to phonetic reasons 

The peculiarities of the present system of French 
orthography require in certain cases the modification in 
writing of the final consonant before the e of the feminine 
in order to keep the sound of this consonant identical with 
that in the masculine fbrm, thus 

The feminine of ammoniac is ammoniaque 

„ caduc „ caduque 

„ turc „ turque 


1 
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If It were not for this change in spelling we should have 
ammomacf, cnducr, htrcf (pron ammonias’, cadus’, turs’) 

The feminines of ^rcc and public were formed in Middle 
French by adding que to the masculine, the final c of 
the masculine being, however, sometimes preserved, some- 
times omitted gtecque, puhheque , greqtie, publiqtie The 
present feminines grecque and piibltque show both of these 
two modes of foimation We find analogous changes in 
franc, franqin (see note 3, p 377), long, longue (pron fra, 
frak*, 13, 13g’), whne the pronunciation and spelling of 
the feminine forms are due to the carhtr pronunciation 
of the masculines, when the c and g wf re sounded 

It IS also for orthographic reasons that the feminines 
fxigiit, (on/iguc, aiqiu, have a diaeresis over the e’, that 
in the feminines of adjcctivts ending in ol Ibrl, nam’d, reel) 
the 1 IS doubled, the double 1 keeping the sound of tlie 
e open, and tliat in the li minints of adjectnes ending 
with an 1 ntoutibt the 1 is doubled in the ti muiine, because 
between two vow i Is the 1 mouiUoe is noted by 11 genltl, 
geniille , venin il, vet tnetlh 

The purely orthographical luhs foi the formation of 
the feinmine, altliougli they aflect a gu at number of adjec 
tivcs ol \arious loiins, ait of small importance 

186 IlliriKlNCIS IN Till niSlCRBING AeilON OF PHO 
NFTIC L\\\s \CCOKDING AS Till ADirCnVE ENDS WITH A 
LADIAL PLNTAL, PAL'VTAL, N\S\L, OR LIQUID, OR A VOWEL 

The rules founded on the application of phonetic laws are 
more inipoi tant than those )ust dealt with We shall classify 
adjectives accoi ding to the final sound of the masculine form 

A Adjectives ending with a labial 

The masculine ends wnth an f in bref, neuf, Sec , m con- 
formity with phonetic law, according to which the Latin v 
was changed into f when it became a final {§ 64, 2) The 


* [To avoid the pronunciations contig', at^ ] 
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etymological v remains intact m the feminine (§ 63) 
npvam, neuve, v^vam, vtve , but we have 111 the masculine 
npvum, ncuf, vjvum, vif, like bpvem, hauf, &c 

In brefj breve, grief, grieve, a giave accent is placed over 
the e so as to note by this orthographic device that the sound 
of the e remains open In Middle French these feminines 
were written brefvc, griefve, neufve, vifve, to render the rela- 
tion between the feminine and the masculine more visible 
B Adjectives ending with a dental. 

(I) Adjectives of which the final comes from a Latin d 
In Old I'l'ench the d was changed into t when it be- 
came final (§ 64, 2) , It was left unchanged before the e of 
the feminine 

fiigidum, fiigdum, O F fioit fern froidc 
Similarly grandem gave grant, which later gave rise to 
the feminine grandt 

The t h<is dis.ippcaicd in pionunciatinn, except before 
a w'oid beginning widi a vowel un gtand liorn/ne, un frotd 
htver, are pronounced un grant homme, un froit Inver In 
modem spelling the ct_yniological d has been reintroduced 
to make an apparent, if not a real, agreement of form 
between the masculine and feminine In virt, verte (formerly 
virde), on the contrary, the feminine has been modelled on 
the masculine both 111 pronunciation and spelling 

(II) Adjectives of which the final comes from a Latin t 
This t has become mule in the masculine m Modern 

French It is preserved in the feminine delicate, male, 
distraite, petite, bigntc, devote, bmte, toule, prtle 

The greater number of adjectives in -et, muet, &c , 
and the two adjectives sol, vieiltot, must be consideied 
separately In the feminine the t of these adjectives is 
now doubled niuette, &.c , soite, vicilloUe , this is done to 
preserve the open sound of the e in the case of the adjec 
tives in -et, in the case of sotte, meillolte, the spelling is 
not justified, Discret, indiscret, secret, coiicret, cnmplel, 

1 2 
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tncomplct, tnquiet, replet, alone possess feminine forms in 
6te, in accordance with a rule possessing no weight and 
resulting from the wish to conform to the Latin spelling 
(discrota, mdiscreta, secreta, Sic) Until the end of the 
last century the spellings muHte and discrctte were used 
as well as much, discrete It would be preferable to return 
to either one or the other ol these formations, and to note 
the open sound of the e either by the accent, or else by 
the double t, in all cases alike 
(ill) Adjectives ending in s or x 

The final e or x is not now pronounced in the masculine 
Originally the s or x had different phonetic values in 
different cases 

(a) It repiesented a single s, which in the feminine, 
being placed betweem two \owels, must have been a sonant 
B in Ficnch 63) 
ras, rase (Lat r^sus, rasal 
courtois, couriotse (Lat curtQnais'i 
/raii(ats, /ran(aisr (Lat franc^nflis), 
pris, gnsc (^Old High German greis) 
douloureux, douloutcuse (Lat dolor9SUB, dolor9sa) 
jahiix, jahuse (Lat zel98UB, zel96a) 

(h) It represented an s preceded by another b, and was 
tlie'refore phonetically a surd s (§ 66) 
has, basse (Lat basaus, bassa) 
las, lassc (Lat iMsue, laasa) 

rpais, epatsse (O F espes and espois, fern espesse and 
espotsst , Lat spiasus, spiesa) 
gros, grossc (Pop Lat grpssus, grpssa. Old High 
German, gross) 

roux, rousse (Lat r\iBBU 8 , n;iB8a). 
exptes, exptesse (Lat expr^ssus, expr^ssa) 
confis, cou/tsse ' (Lat conf^Bsus, ooiif98sa) 
faux, /ausse {O T . pals, false , Lat f^lsuB, falaa). 

' Obsolete , a person wbo has made coaCession 
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(c) In some adjectives the surd sibilant now noted by as 
or Q, or c, IS the reduced form of an earlier sound ts 

(§ 73) 

coubs, coulisse' (O. F coledtz, coleiz, colcice , Lat colati- 
oius, colaticia) 

metis, mcitsse (half breed) (O. F mesiiz, mestice , Lat 
mixticms, mixticia) 

hers, tierce (O F tierz, tierce' Lat t^rtius, t^rtia). 

The participles absoits, dtssous, from absondre, dissoudre, 
give the feminine forms absoute, dissoute The feminines 
represent the Pop Lat nominatives abspluta, absplta , 
disspluta, dissplta The masculines represent the nomi- 
natives absplutua, abspltus , dissplutus, disspltus (§ 146) 
The Latin masculine accusatives would have given accord- 
ing to phonetic rule “ absout, dissont (See p 372 ) 

Piefix, ptefixe, is a woid bonowed from the Latin 
praeflxus, praoflxa, according to the learned foimation 
The X IS pronounced in the masculine It is to be re 
gretted that the analogy with the simple word fixe (also 
of learned formation), which represents the Latin flxus, 
flxa, has not been followed in the spelling of the word 

C Adjectives ending with a palatal in the masculine 

This palatal is now in some cases mute fianc, long, 
if It was originally a g it became surd, 1 e k, in Old 
French, and the sound was noted by a c (^ 69) Ipngum, 
lone , largum, laic 

In the feminine the Latin c before a was changed into 
Che (§ 73) 

In the feminine the Latin g before a was changed into 
ge (§ 89) 

Thus we have 

francum, franc , francam,^; anche ’ 

‘ Coubs IS only used in the expression vtnt-couhs = draught Coulit^se 
IS only used as a substantive 

^ Nom absnit s ~ absolz absoh, absous , Acc absolt = absout 

* The feminine fianqite = I lanktsh) is of later formation and is taken 
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f^scum, fresc, fres, Mod F /rats , frjBCam, fresche, 
fraischc, Mod F fralchc 
Slocum, .s'^c , ajccam, sichc 
I^Tgum, late, Mod F lare^e , largam, 
l9ngumj lout, M(jd F long, Ipnaam, lonc;c, Mod F 
longiic 

D Acl|cctivc£. t’ndiiig with a oasal 

In adititjiis ol carlj (oinntion llio n t "'s do ibled in 
the fLiiHivinL foiin, tlu lir-it ol t!"_ tuo consecutive 

n’s only sei\ed to show the na'-.il pi onnncmtion winch 
the vowel had at the tune 

boti, bunm, were pionounced h!>, bom 
pav^an, paysanni, were pronounci d /eMsa, /’ni 
aiicini, attdcnnr, ueie pionounced ann , aadi' tie 
]n modem times tin \o\sel Ins in^t lU na^ih/ation and 
has become apiiic vowil in tiie !■ miniiK hnn a ,pa\'iami( , 
nncienne, ate pumounei'd bon', pav^iht', in> ini' , but tin 
first ot the two n’s he s been pres< i ve d m -ju although 
there is no longei an\ lea^oii <oi it 

In pei^aii, pa 'am, aii^^bratt, a'.ol.iaii, \vhicli are of 
modem foi mation, the spelling i-, o,i the othei hand, in 
better agieement with the pi<>niinri,ili(ni 

The same agreement between the spilbiig and pronun 
ciation exists in the case ol adiedue^ in -am, cm, in 
/in, fine , vaui, I'auic , pldf, plum, \c Tlie nasal of 
the masculine' in these adjectives is eil lelatucly recent 
date I ^ 1 181 

When the final is an n momlhc, as in i> ii'ii, bemgne 
(benignuB, benignal, tttahu, ma/igiu’ niahE'ins, maligna), 
the n (represent; J by gn) which is jnistiv d in the letni 
nine, disappcais in the masculine, beeaus; tl e final n 
ttioiiillee has disappeared from French pronunciation since 
the end of the Jliddle Ages 104) 

Trom F'ntiic Ihe n ime ui tlie people as in /i Jiafu, ’ ,/aJ ^ui la laagne 
Jranqnf 
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Compare jc cratns and craignant 
„ besom ,, besoigneux 
„ loin „ eloigne ' 

E Adjectives ending with a liquid 
(i) Adjectives of which the final comes from a Latin r 
The r is in most cases pioiiounced m the masculine 
Adjectives ending with an r theiefore generally form 
their feminines regularly claire, obscure, noire, majeure, 
imneure, antcricnre, postcrieurt, ullcricurc, inferieure, supe- 
) leurc, iv:c , being formed from clair, obscur, &c 

Certain names of agents, which may be used as adjec 
tives, and which are of popular tormation, form then 
feminines by changing -eur into euse , otheis, of leained 
foiination, in -teur, give feminines in -trice, from the Latin 
li minine -trjeem 164, v and vi) 

We must notice the adjectives in -or, lor The e was 
iormeily pronounced as an open 6, and the r as the final 
consonant The pronunciation of the masculine was thus 
only distinguished fiom that of the feminine because the 
hittei still (iidfd with .m e feminine, which was then 
sounded 

In these adjectives, between the i6th and i8th century, 
the r came to be no longer pronounced in the masculine, 
and the open 6 was reduced to a close e clrnnger, leger, 
premier, came to be pronounced etrangr, bgi , premie , in the 
ieminine the e has remained open, and be.irs a giave accent 
in spelling (tiani^oie, legate, ptemiore (Book 1 , ^ in, 121) 
There are unlj three adji etives, anitr, cher, and fier, 
which have kept the old pionunciation 

(11) Adjectives of which the final comes from a Latin 1 

This 1 was, in French, eithei simple or mouillie 

In the case of the simple 1 the normal formation of the 


* Observe that m the i6th centurj. \^ne in tlie feminine, was reduced 
to xne walwtj betiine Cf wcfitrte in La Fontaine, and pro 

nounced siMct 
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feminine is found in most adjectives . amicak, normale, 
avtle, puerile, espagnole, seule, soule But in the adjectives 
fol, mol, nul, the 1 is doubled owing to the influence 
of the Latin spelling (fipllam. in;illam) Adjectives 

ending in -el have the 1 doubled in the feminine in order 
to keep the sound of the e open, —a mere rule of spelling 
teelle, belle, nouvelle, jumellc {^ron red’, bel’, nouveV ,]umcl') 

In the case of the 1 moutllee, this is always noted by 11 
before the e mute of the feminine genlillc, vermeille, vieille 

The above rules have nothing to do with phonetics, 
but the matter is different in the case of the change, in 
masculine adjectives, of -el into -eau m bel, nouvel, and 
the archaic jtimel beau, nouveau, jiimcau , and of -ol into 
-ou in fol, mol fou, mou , and of the changing of vietl into 
vteux This change, analogous to that which we have 
noticed in the case of substantives (§ 167, iv), did not take 
place when the adjective was immediately followed by a 
masculine substantive beginning with a vowel and closely 
connected by the sense with the adjective un bel enfant, 
un nouvel evenement, cest bel el bon, un fol amour, itn mol 
edredon, un vicil avare 

The adjective jwml has been lost because it was placed 
after the substantive 

Even in modern tunes there has been some hesitation 
in the use of fol, fou, and still more in the use of vied, 
vteux Owing to analogy with adjectives in -eux, -etiBe, 
there has been a special tendency to use the form vteux 
even before a vowel un vteux avare, un vteux arhi-e ' 

F Adjectives ending with a vowel 

Among the adjectives ending with a vowel we must 
notice favori and coi with their feminmes/dfoi itc and code 

‘ We are thus led to a use of the adjective which is the converse of 
(hat of Old French, in which ful and wd were used even when the word 
following commenced WMtli a consonant 1$ fol jentie hotmne U vied 
chtne This practice was continued even down to the period of Middle 
French 
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Favonte is the Italian favorita, which has replaced the 
older favorte, the feminine of favori, a participle of the 
old verb favonr The masculine of this participle has 
alone survived 

The old feminine coie, from cot, has been replaced by 
the Picard feminine coite, without any known reason 

Certain adjectives have no feminine chdtain, dispos, 
fat, grognon, partisan, resous 

The adjective hebreii, when used with reference to 
things, has no feminine, and is replaced when necessary 
by hebraique tin Itvre hcbreu, tine traduction hcbraique 
As a noun denoting a person it has a feminine form 
hebreue une jeune Hebreue 

The adjective contumax (sometimes wi itten contumace), 
borrowed directly from the Latin contiiinax, is of both 
genders, and has a single form for the masculine and 
leminine 


in Numbers 

180 General rule for the formation of the 
PLURAL — The plural of adjectives is formed in the same 
way as that of substantives, and for similar reasons An 
8 IS added to the masculine and feminine singular to con 
vert either into the pluial 

187 Peculiarities of the plural of certain adjec- 
tives — (i) When the masculine singular ends with a sibi- 
lant the masculine plural does not take an s des hommes 
gras, de faux temotgnages 

(ii) Adjectives in -ant, -ent, retain the final t in the 
masculine plural before the flexional 8 constant, constants , 
prudent, prudents 

(ill) Adjectives in -eau take an x in the plural beau, 
beaux, nouveau, nouveaux , jumeau, jumeaux 170, 11) 

Adjectives in -eu take an s des yeux bleus Heureu, 
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however, which is more akin to a substantive than an 
adjective, gives hehreux in the plural les hvres hebreux 

(iv) The masculine plural of adjectives in -al is formed, 
in general, by changing -al into -aux. amical, amicaux , 
brutal, hrutaux , legal, Irgaux , oriental, orientaux (§ 170, 11) 

But to this general rule there are a considerable number 
of exceptions 

A cerLiin number of adjectives in al are hardly ever 
used in the masculine, e g the ad)ccti\es in the following 
phrases cghse colUgiale, Itgnr dmqonale, eau phiviale 
Consequently the pluial in aux is unknown A very few 
others, which arc little used, foim tlifir pluials in -als 
falals, fmah, glaciah, pmah 

Lastly, othcis, nhich are fairly numerous, are not 
used at iill in the masculine plural asUal. doctoral, ideal, 
naval, pahonal, tlicattal, h ansvcr<ial, virginal, &c 

This irregular foriirition ol the innscnline plural of 
adjectives in -al is one of the dinicuIlRS of Fiench 
grammar 

The foiniation of the pluial in -aux being the only one 
in conformity with the tendency of the language, it cannot 
be too much cncouiaged It is to be hoped that the 
custom of making the plural ol adjectives in al end in -aux 
may be adopted m all casts 

(v) The adjective p( intcntul or pi nihntial, not used m 
the singular, gives in the masculine plural pcnduitiaux 
psaumci pcinitiitianx , and in the feminine pluial p,.nilen 
tnllis aiivics pcmtinlielks 

IV Degrees of CompansoD 

188 DroRTFs OF COMPARISON IN LATIN — Latin pos- 
sessed special inflexions to mark the degrees of com- 
parison, 1 e the comparative and superlativ'e 

The comparative was formed by adding to the radical 
•ior, lorom, loi the nominative and accusative masculine 
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and feminine, -lus for the neuter sanct-us, holy sanot-ior, 
sanct-iorem, eanct-ius, more holy 

The superlative was formed by adding to the radical 
of the adjective the termination -issimus (nom masc ), 
-isBima (nom fern ), -issimum (nom neut ), and this termi 
nation served to express both the superlative relative and 
the superlative absolute sanct-issimus = either holiest or 
very holy 

A veiy small number of Latin adjectives had no com- 
parative and superlative, and the deficiency was supplied 
by means of adverbs placed before the positive magis or 
plus strenuuB, more active, maxime or multum or valde 
strenuuB, most active or very active 

Following the practice of Popular Latin, French and 
the other Romance languages have extended the use of 
tins analytical construction involving the use of adverbs 
In French but very few Latin comparatives, and no Latin 
superlatives, have suivived We may say that French no 
loiigei possesses any degrees of compaiison expressed by 
modifications of the positive form of the adjective 

180 Till covipVRA iiVE IN FRENCH — Of the two advei bs 
magiB and plus, which were exceptionally used in Classical 
Latin to express the comparative, French has adopted 
plus lor the same purpose plus grand, plus mediant 

A certain number, however, of Latin comparatives 
passed into Old Ficiich, and some still exist in the 
language Thus we find in the Middle Ages half or 
(altiprem. Mod F plus haul), hellezour (bellatipiem. 
Mod F plus hcan\ furfor (foitiprem. Mod F plus fort), 
gramdre and greigtior (grandior, grandiprem, Mod F 
plus grand), mialz (nugalius. Mod F pire\, and sordeis, 
sordots (sordjdius. Mod F pire) Mcilleur (meliprem), 
mieux (mpliufl), moindre imjnor), moms (minus), piie 
(ppjor), pis (ppjus), have survived We must also add the 
substantives maire (major), sii e (bpmor), and seigneur (sent- 
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9rem), the adjectives tnajeur (majprem, O F maieur) and 
tmneur (min9rem, O F. nteneur), and the indefinite sub- 
stantive plusteurs (‘plusiqlres, § 142), which are derived 
from Latin comparatives. 

Of the Latin forms the language has sometimes pre- 
served the nominative, sometimes the accusative, these 
comparatives belonging to the impansyllabic declension 
(§ 146) Thus moindre, ptre, maire, and sire are former 
nominatives , metlleur, mtneur, and seigneur are accusa- 
tives , tmeux and pis correspond to Latin neuters. Old 
French possessed the complete declension 

Masc and Fcm 

m^hor tnieldre 

meli9rem nietllor [meilleur since 13th cent.) 

Neuter 

m^huB imels {imeus, tmeux) 

Similarly in Old French we find the corresponding 
forms tnotndre, nteneur, moms , pire, peieur, pis 

Thus the only adjectues and adverbs derived from Latin 
comparatives, and still used as comparatives, are tneilleur 
and mteux, momdre and moms, pire and pis And even at 
the present day tnotndte is tending to give way to plus petit, 
pne to plus mauvats, and pis to plus rnal 

IDO The SUPERLATIVE i.N ERFNCH Thc supei lative 
absolute was marked in Old French by the adverbs 
assez, beaucoup, durement, fort, grandement, mout, par and 
already in most cases by tns (Lat trans'l, which from 
the sense of ‘ bej ond ’ which it has in trepasser ' took 
that of ‘bejond all limits’ In Modern French tres is 
still used most often to mark the superlative absolute, 
though bun, extrCmenient, foil, &c , are also employed 

* Par (^Lat pet) A\as indeed used as an ad\rrb in Old French, in the 
sense of the modern beaucoup, compiiie the Ifliii /iUi if^uus y,^>.cty 
g^rtaf) See aUo Book. Ill § 394 

* [to pass beyond^ and hence to dti ] 
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tres beau, bten beau, extrimement beau, fort beau Other 
adverbs are likewise used for this purpose in the popular 
speech . rudement, johment, &c. 

Of the superlative relative, which Latin treated as a 
superlative absolute, the Romance languages have made 
a kind of comparative, a determinate comparative (1 e a 
comparative preceded by the definite article) The com- 
parative was already used in Latin in the sense of the 
French superlative when referring to two objects validior 
manuum, la plus forte des deux matns^ This conception 
of the superlative relative prevailed In French the super- 
lative relative has been formed by placing the definite 
article before the comparative plus fort, le plus fort , plus 
grand, le plus grand, metlleur, le mcilleur , motndre, le 
motndre It will be seen in the Syntax (§ 376, B ) that, until 
the end of the 17th century, the relative superlative was 
not completely distinguished and separated from the com- 
parative from which it was developed 

Scarcely any traces of the Latin superlative have been 
preserved in French The termination would, 

according to phonetic rule, have given in French -esme 
(§ 50) In Old French we find only two forms which are 
derived phonetically from Latin superlatives These are 
pesme (Lat p^ssimum), which corresponds to the com- 
parative pzre, and mesme, meme (from metipsimum, § 142) 
The forms haiitisme, grandtsme, seintismc, which are met 
with occasionally, are of learned formation 

^ [In English we render the Latin comparative by a comparative the 
stronger of the two handb ] 

^ In the i6th century, imitation of the Italian led to the introduction of 
certain adjectives in -issnnej corresponding to the Italian -issimo, in the 
sense of the absolute superlative generaUssime, grandtsstnte^ serenisstme 
The words ratissime^ rtchissime, &c , have been created in jest on this 
model We must also notice the abortive attempt of Pelletier at the same 
period to revive the Latin comparatives in and superlatives in tsme 
doctmtr,hardicur, doctime^ hardtme (see Darmesteter and Hatzfeld'fl Seistemt 
Such eti France , p asQj. 
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CHAPTER II 

ON THE PRONOUN' 

1^1 The difTcrcnl. kinds of pronouns 
I PrnsoNAi PKONOUNg — ]'»2 Personal pronouns Division into two 
sene's - l‘M Retention of tiu pronoun-dcclens’on — 104 True 
personal pronouns Pronoun of the first person —195 Pronoun 
of tht setond pci son — llib Reflexive pronoun of the thud person 
--P)7 Demonstrative poisonal pionoun of the thud person Sub- 
stintive pronoun — 19}J Ilie impe rsoml pionoun i/ — The ad 

jcctivc pronoun or article, It O F y, lo (O F ), h, la, Ics [masc and 
It m ] 

II 1‘obsfcbSiVF PRONOUNS — J(J0 Posscssivc piojiouns — 201 Posses- 
sive pronouns rc/erriiic to a sin^It possessor — Ju2 Possessive 
pronouns reftrnn^T to more th in one possi s^-t-r 

III DtMONsTHAiivi- 1 KONoi — 2('d Dunoustrutiv c pronouns — 204 
Remains of the' Litin deni<'n‘'lritivt proiKuins. - - 2iJ'» Creation of 
new dcmt'iisti Ttive pronouns m (jnllo Romanu — ii'O I ct ehoc (^ro ' 

- 207 Deelcnsioi of ceecisLe teisL • — 20'^ IceciIK c! 

IV UnATivt Asn IN rUsKot AH VI I koNoi — ^00 Ktlativi pronoun 
— 210 Interroc^ative pronoun - 211 The neuter lelative and inter- 
rogative pionouns quoi, que — 21‘2 "Ihe pronouns quel and lequel 

191 TiirniFFFRiM KiMisoi- I'RetNoUN^. — PfODuuns are 
words used either to denote or lo qualify in special uays 
persons or things mentioned in speech, in their relation 
to the person speaking I he French pronouns, like those 
of other Romance languages, arc derived from correspond 
ing Latin pronouns, of which the forms and functions have 
been more or less modified They are divided, according 
to their lists, into four classes. 

(i) Personal pronouns 

(ii) Possessive pronouns 
(ill) Demonstrative pronouns 

(iv) Relative, conjunctive, and interrogative pronouns 

* Sec also p i8i 
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They are substantives if they are used absolutely, and 
stand for the person or thing in question , adjectives if 
they only qualify or limit the meaning of a substantive 
Whether substantives or adjectives, they may be eitht r 
accented or atonic, and in the latter case proclitic or en- 
clitic In Modern French, as a rule, substantive pronouns 
are accented and adjective pronouns are atonic 


I Personal Pronouns 

192 Personal pronouns Division into two series 
— Personal pronouns are divided into two series The 
first contains the pronouns of the first and second persons 
and the reflexive pronoun of the third these are the true 
personal pronouns The second senes only includes the 
so-called pronoun of the third person, which is an old 
demonstrative that has been gradually transformed into 
a personal pronoun 


The pronouns of the first scries, like the 
a complete declension in Latin 

nouns, had 

1st pers. Sing Norn 

ego Plur 

DOB 

Gen 

mei 

nostn 

Dat 

mihi 

nobis 

Acc 

me 

noB 

Abl 

me 

nobis 

2nd pers Sing Norn 

tu Plur 

VOS 

Gen 

till 

vestn 

Dat 

tibi 

VOblB 

Acc 

te 

VOB 

Abl 

to 

vobis 

3rd pers reflexive Sing and Plur Gen 

BUI 


Dat 

Bibi 


Acc 

se 


Abl 

se 

In Gallo-Romanic the genitives mei, tm. 

Bill, nostn. 
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▼estn, the datives mihi, tibi, sibi, nobis, vobis, and the 
ablatives, which were identical in form either with the 
corresponding accusatives (me, te, ee) or with the corre- 
sponding datives (nobiB, vobis), were lost These pronouns 
had thus in the Middle Ages only a subject case and an 
object case, the latter serving to denote both the direct and 
indirect object 

The pronouns of the second series, of which we shall give 
the Latin declension later (§ 197), had, besides the nomina 
tive case and the case for the direct object, a case for the 
indirect object {lui, kur) 

103 Rn I NT ION OF lilt' TRONOUN DECLENSION — The 
mediaeval declension of these pronouns has been preserved 
down to the present day Whilst the substantives and ad- 
jectives have lost their nominatives, and now possess only 
one form to denote both subject and object, the personal 
pronouns have preserved the form for the subject as well 
as that for the object We must examine the reason for 
this difference of treatment 

In Latin, the persons concerned in speech were suffi 
ciently indicated by verbal inflexions, and it was not 
necessary to use peisonal pronouns to distinguish them 
Laboro signified I wo/ k , ludis, thou playest If the personal 
pronouns vvere expressed, thej served to render the idea 
of the subject emphatic ego laboro, tu ludis, signified 
‘/work, thou playest ’ Nominatives of personal pronouns 
were thus accented in Latin and had an emphatic value 

This emphatic value was preserved for some time in 
Old French , but from the end of the 12th century, when 
the verbal inflexions became disorganized and gradually 
obliterated, these inflexions became inadequate to distin- 
guish the grammatical person , and consequently, in order 
to restore their precision of meaning to the verbal forms, 
the language had to make a more and more frequent use of 
the nominatives of peisonal pronouns. 
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But this increase m use led to a weakening of their 
emphasis, and pronouns which were originally accented 
gradually became atonic In the 12th century we see 
nominatives of personal pronouns for the first time used 
in this new way It required four centuries for this use to 
become finally established in the language. At the end 
of the i6th century the revolution was complete the three 
persons were then definitively marked in the verb by the 
use of atonic nominative personal pronouns , and it was 
this new grammatical formation which prevented the loss 
of these nominatives 

If the distinction of the verbal forms by means of in- 
flexion had subsisted down to the end of the 14th century, 
the nominative cases of pronouns vvoiild have shared the 
fate of the nominative cases of nouns, and disappeared 

Owing to the changes described, the language lost the 
emphatic use of these subject pronouns This emphatic 
use was, however, so obviously advantageous, and so fully 
met a need of the language, that an effort was necessarily 
made to replace in some measure what had just been 
allowed to disappear, The pronouns possessed objective 
cases in two forms, the one atonic, the other accented 
{me, mot, tc, tot, le, lui, &.c) The former emphatic 
nominative was replaced by the accented form of the accu- 
sative From the 12th century wc find such forms as 
mot qiu Its, tot qiu dis, &c ' 

Thus, on the one hand, the weakening of the verbal 
infle\ions led to the change of the emphatic and accented 
nominative of the pronoun into an atonic nominative, of 
which the function was merely to mark the grammatical 
person of the verb, and this change saved it from oblivion ^ 
On the other hand, the accented form of the accusative 

^ See Syntax, § 392 

■“ These pronouns have, however, in general remained accented in 
interrogative sentences such as Penses-in> Amcttl? Irom nous ? 
Voulea-vous’ Que diseni-ils’ (With regard to ame je see { 219, 2 ) 

L 
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of the pronoun replaced the emphatic nominative, in the 
same way as the accusative of the noun had acquired the 
function of a nominative 

104 True personal pronouns (see § 192 '' Pronoun 
OF THE FIRST PERSON — (i) Novunattvc Singular — The 
pronoun of the first person, in Classical Latin ^go, be- 
came, in consequence of the dropping of the medial g, 
eo, which led to thi early Ficnch uo' In the group 
ito the vowel 1 became a consonant and was transformed 
into j jeo, jeo, a form which trom the nth century was 
reduced to jo or jou In the 12th century this pronoun, 
becoming atonic, was weakened into jl, and before a vowel 
into j’, and these forms have subsisted down to the present 
day 

Nevertheless, until the middle of the i6th century 7c was 
capable of bearing a tempns forh, and might be separated 
from the verb by words placed in apposition to it, by 
adjectives, adverbs, or incidental statements Je qui 
avals (Marot, 11, 51) Jr dr nia pait (id 106) Je 
tout malade rt prive dc soulas (Mod F consolation) (id 
111, 127) Je, dist Picrocliolr, le pirndiay a mercy (Rab 
1, 33) Je pat rtllt Hunt quay que sois hors diffioy, ne sms 
touks Jots hots cf cs III oy (R,\h in, prol ) We find also in 
Scarron {Vtrgtlc travcsti, 1, 1 i) Je qui chanlai jadis 
Tyption Of this free use of the pronoun there has re- 
mained a trace in the formal expression Je sousstgne 
(/, the undersigned) Except in the case of this archaism, 
je is now always an atonic pronoun which is joined with 
the verb following’, and serves to denote the grammatical 
first person singular 

(n) Accusative Singular — The Latin pionoun was me 

' In the Oalhs of Slrasburg we find the form a>, but it has been 
clcmonstrattd lhat this should be pronounced tro 

^ In Mod F Je me montrerai gmereur rnvers lut, dtt Picrochole 

“ It can onl3 be separated from it by other atonic words Je ne 
Je DO ta le dotnie pas. 
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as an atonic it became me , as an accented word, met, mot 
In the Middle Ages the use of me and mot, respectively, 
depended chiefly on the exact emphasis to be laid on the 
pronoun mot had an emphatic signification that me did 
not possess II mot frappe expressed more than il me 
frappe In Modern French the use of mot and me 
respectively has been reduced to precise rules, and will 
be treated in the Syntax (i 393) 

(ill) Nomtnative and Accusative Plural — In Popular 
Latin the atonic nominative nos, and both the atonic and 
accented forms of the accusative nos, were preserved In 
Old French there was an accented form n(^s (usually written 
nus in the oldest texts) for the nominative But towards 
the end of the 12th century this nominative nos became 
atonic, and then underwent the phonetic change of the 
Latin atonic 0 1 e changed from 6 into ou (§ 57, Book I, 

p 105) nos became nous, just as vocr from votare became 
vouer In the accusative the atonic form nos was accord- 
ing to rule also changed into nous at the end of the Middle 
Ages The accented form nps ought to have led up to 
nou‘;, nos, and finally neus (§§ 51, 3 and 94) But, since of 
the three forms just given the two most in use were forms 
in ou (the form nous as nominative and as accusative), 
the form ncus had no time to become established, and was 
replaced by the others Hence, tious was used (i) as an 
atonic pronoun, for the subject (nous aimons) , and both for 
the direct and the indirect object (z/ nous ccoute, tl nous 
park) , and (2) as an accented pronoun, both for the 
direct and the indirect object (z/ nous atme, nous, tl vient 
a nous) , for the object after an imperative (ccozz/’e-nous) , 
and, finally, for the emphatic subject (nous qut dtsons , 
nous, nous voulons) 

106 Pronoun of the sfcond person — (1) Nominative 
Singular — The Latin tu became the accented pronoun tu, 
which, in the 12th century, tended to become atonic, but 


L 2 
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was still used as an accented pronoun until the i6th century 
Tu, dtst Jrere Jean, te danme comme un vtetl dtable'' 
(Rabelais, iv, 18), O tu qut n’as lettres a ce duysantes^ 
(Marot, 111, III) It was only after that period that tu 
became definitively an atonic pronoun inseparable from the 
verb following (tu parlcs% and serving simply to denote 
the grammatical second person singular * 

(ii) Accusative Singular — The Latin atonic te became the 
French te , the accented te became the French la, toi The 
liistory of te and tot is exactly similar to that of me and moi 

(ill) Nominative and Accusative Plural — From the Latin 
VOS first came vos, and then vous, of which the history is 
exactly similar to that of kos and nous 

190 RtrcrxivE pronoun of the third person —Just 
as me ga\e the forms me, and met, mot (i) 19)., 11), and as 
te gave te, and tet, tot (^ 195, 11) , so se gave sc and set, sot, 
of which the history is exactly similar to that of the pro 
nouns of the first and second persons 

107 Demonstrative personal pronoun of the third 
PERSON Substantive pronoun —In Latin there was no 
special personal pronoun for the third person, in order 
to express either a nominati'e of that person, or an 
objective referring to a word that was not the subject, 
some one or other of the demonstratives was used is, 
hic, isto, ille, ipse, or idem French, on the contrary, 
from Its origin possessed a special form for the pronoun of 
the third person, namely //, derived from ille, which had 
been adopted in Gallo-Romanic to the exclusion of the 
other demonstratives 

^ Mod F Toi, dit ftefe Jian )€ U damne^ tr'e 

* Mod F O tot qut n'as de Uttrts a\aut tapporl [cotiduisanUs^ a ceci 

^ 7'w, like je, can only be separated from the \erb by atonic particles- 
7 H ne fai6 nett , tu no lo liu ditas pas. 

* From the 13 th century, m popular French, in was reduced to f 
before a \owcI Je m sat qtti rtt /fftse {Rorfta/ttn, xxn, p 56 , t*us 
di Ul bt$n ganut (^Mod F rs de (e! bun foumi , ibid • 
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This change of function, which converted a demonstrative 
into a personal pronoun, has not been so complete as to 
banish all traces of the primitive signification from the 
language These appear in the article le, la, les (§ 199), 
which shows us the adjectival use of the demonstrative, 
and in the possessive letir (§ 202, II), which is really equi- 
valent in Modern French to de ceux, of those 

(1) Masculine Singular {Origin ofil, lui, le, and O F. li). 
— In Classical Latin ille was declined as lollows 
Norn ille 
Gen illius 
Dat illi 
Acc lUum 
Abl lUo 

Each of these forms might be either accented or atonic 

They were first reduced in number in the popular usage 
of Northern Gaul by the loss of the genitive and ablative 
Then the remaining cases were affected by the analogieal 
action of the relative and interrogative pronoun qui, of 
which the declension in Popular Latin was. 

Nom qui 

Case of the indirect object, cui 

Case of the direct object, accented, cm. 

Case of the direct object, atonic, quern. 

This pronoun, being used as an interrogative, caused the 
demonstiative, which usually served as an answer, to take 
the same terminations , so that the desire to make the con- 
nexion between the two terms evident led to the remodel- 
ling of the declension of lUe Hence the following forms 
resulted 

Nom fUi 

Case of the indirect object, accented, lU^ '. 

' The Latin dative illi remained as the atonic form of the indirect object 


case 
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Case of the direct object, accented, illtji 
Case of the direct object, atonic, (xl)luin. 

The nominative became i/‘. 

The case of the indirect object illlji, losing its atonic 
syllable, according to the ordinary rule, became lui in 
the demonstrative use Similarly, the case of the direct 
object, accented, became lut , the case of the direct object, 
atonic, (U)liim, and then lu, became /o, and, later on, Ic 
In the Middle Ages je lut frappe (in the sense of ' I strike 
that man,’ or ‘that is the man whom I strike’) and je le 
frappe were both used (§ 194, 11) Such was the usage in 
Old French 

Now the subject case tl gradually became atonic, and 
was reduced to being nieiely the mark of the third person 
of the verb When an emphatic subject-pronoun was 
needed, the accented direct object case t! was replaced by 
lut lut preknd , lut, tl pretend {he asserts) (Syntax, § 392) 

For the indirect object, besides the accented foim lut 
an atonic foi m It was used tl lut park , tl h park At the 
end of the Middle Ages the atonic pronoun It disappeared 
from general use, it was icplaced by hu, which came to 
be used as an atonic form tl lut park 

For the direct object, lut has been preserved as an 
accented form, but the construction je Ic wis, lut, has 
replaced the mediaeval je lut vois , Ic has remained as the 
atonic foim je le vots Wc see thus how the modern 
usage was established 

(11) Masculine Plural {Oni^in of tit,, lour, eux, lea).— The 
Classical Latin forms were 

Nom illi 
Gen illorum 

' It IS a law of TrLiich phonetics that when the accented vowel in 
Latin wab a short blopptd i it became in general an e Ihus the plunl 
lUos gave the O F r/* Rut when the word ended with a long i as in 
i//r, the accented vowel remained an f in Fieneh i^Rook J, § 50, note' 
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Dat Ulis 
Acc illos 
Abl lUia 

In the Popular Latin of Gaul only Jlli, illl^rum, and 
Jlloa were preserved 

became, m Old French, il The nominative plural 
was thus identical in form with the nominative singular 
In the 14th century, when the declension of the substan- 
tives was lost, and it became customary to denote the 
plural nouns by adding an b, the plural il became th and 
was thus distinguished from the singular tl 

The genitive iliarum lost Us initial atonic syllable il 
and became loru, then lor, and later lour This genitive, 
which has preserved its original meaning in the possessive 
use, leur niaison ( = the house of them), acquired the 
value of a dative as a personal pronoun tl leur park he 

speaks to them) It thus corresponds to the dative singular 
Itii It was originally accented this is why /or was changed 
into leur (^§ 51, 3 and 94) But later on, like Itn, when used 
as a dative it became atonic, as in tl leur park (Cp p 306 ) 
The accented accusative Jllos first gave els, and later 
on eus, eux, owing to the transformation of the 1 into a 
vowel (§ 107) , the atonic accusative became (il)los, which 
gave ks Eux was used to denote the emphatic object, 
whether direct or prepositional jc ks vois, eux (I see them ) , 
e'est a eux que je park (it is to them that I speak) , and, 
when the nominative plural tl became atonic, eux also 
replaced tl as the accented nominative 

(ill) Femuitne Singular and Plural {Oi igin of elle, 1 b, lei 
(OF), li (OF ), Giles, lee) — The Classical Latin forms 
Were 

Norn Sing illfi. Plur rUae 

Gen ,, lUins „ illarum 

Dat „ lUi „ illia 

Acc ,, lUam ,, illaa 

Abl ,, lUa ,, lUiB 
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In Popular Latin the ablative was lost, and the 
accusative, in addition to its own function, acquired that 
of the nominative The declension was then reduced to 
the following forms 

Norn and Acc. Sing lUam PI illas 

Gen „ illiufl „ illarum 

Dat „ lUi „ lUia 

In the singular, accented, gave c//e (eailier eL), 

used hrst as the accented nominative, then also as the 
atonic nominative. Elle vient at first meant ‘she comes ’ , 
to express the same meaning in Modern French the word 
elle IS repeated after the verb, with sticss elk vient, elle 
Elk was also used to denote the emphatic object whether 
direct or prepositional jc la vois, die (I see her) , je park 
a elk (it IS to her that I speak) When atonic, illam became 
tillla(m), 1 e la, the atonic fuim of the direct object, used, 
for instance, in jc la voia 

The genitive ilhus was lost in Noithern Gaul 
The dative illi was replaced as an accented form by the 
accented foim illae, 1II91, which gave ki, whilst the original 
ilh, which gave It, survived (like the masculine dative) as 
an atonic form Thus Old French possessed an accented 
form let and an atonic form h for the iiidiiect object Let 
and /iwere both lost at the end of tlic Middle Ages They 
weic both replaced, Irom the 14th century onwards, by 
the atonic form of the masculine, lut, whicli iiuw became of 
both genders jc lut park may mean 1 speak to hmi or to 
lut 

In the plural, jllas as an accented lorm bec.imc clhs, and 
tins was used first for tlie accented subject case, and later 
on also for the accented object case and for the indirect 
object case elks vuiuunt, elks i lament, clhs (nom ae 
cented) , ji les vois, elks (accusative accented) , je vats a 
elks (prepositional accusative' -'Vs an atonic form it 
became las, and then Us ndentical in term with the 
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masculine Us from (il)lo8), which is used in French as 
the direct object : je Us vois The indirect object is denoted 
by the masculine Uur (from lUprum), which, like lui in the 
singular, has become of both genders je leur parU, d elks. 

(iv) To sum up, the accented subject cases of both gen- 
ders and numbers of the demonstrative personal pronoun 
became atonic at the end of the period of Middle French 
and have since served merely to mark the verbal inflexions 
{il, tis , eUe, dies) For the emphatic use of the subject and 
that of the direct or indiiect object the accented forms 
ol the .iccusative {lut, cux , die, dies) are used The forms 
lor the atonic direct object are, in conformity with their 
Latin etymology, le, les , la. Us To represent the singular 
indiiect object, htt, the accented masculine singular dative 
in Old French became atonic, and also replaced its cor- 
resjjonding feminine let, which was lost at the end of the 
Middle Ages Finally /rw/" came to serve as the indirect 
object for both gendeis m the plural 

We must notice tlie loss of the syllable il- everywhere 
when either (i) the whole word containing this syllable, or 
(n) this sellable alone, was atonic We see this in the 
following Latin and French forms (i) (il)lum, le , (il)lain, 
la, (il)los. Us, (il)las. Us, or (ii) {il)lij.i, Im , (il)l 9 rum, 
Uur As similai changes occurred in the other Romance 
languages, we must therefore conclude that their origin is 
to be found in Popular Latin 

108 The impersonal pronoun il — The pronoun il, 
used before impersonal veibs tl pUut, il fait frotd , or 
before personal verbs to introduce a subject il viendra un 
bomtne {a man will come), is a logical neuter, but not a 
grammatical neuter It does not correspond in any way 
with lUud, the neuter of lUe, which would have given d 
in French This logical neuter was almost unknown in 
Old French, in which it was hardly ever used except 
with the forms of avoir and etre , it only began to come 
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into real use from the middle of the 12th century, that is 
from the date when the custom was adopted of expressing 
personal pronouns before the verb From the time when;/ 
vient, tl debarque, was used, it must have seemed hard to 
say pleut, 1 a gens (Mod F tl pkut, tl y a des gens) Yet 
as late as the i6th century the impersonal pronoun was 
fiequcntly omitted, and the expressions lant y a*, tant 
s'en faut^, remind us of the old usage. 

190 Thl ADJCCTIVE PRONOUN OR ARTICLE ll (O F ), lo 
(O F ), le, la, lOB [ masc and fern J — 1 lie adjective pronoun 
IS what IS called the deflnito article Latin had no article, 
whilst Greek had already derived one from one of its 
demonstratives in the earliest period of its history with 
w’hich we are acquainted It was only during the Romanic 
period that Latin in its turn began to follow the same pro- 
cess as Greek It was b^ the gradual weakening of the 
signification of the demonstrative ille that a definite article 
was cieated As early as the 6th century llic atonic forms 
ot ille (see § 197, 1) were used as articles Hence the 
Old French articles 

Masc Sing Nom U Plur h 

„ Acc (il)lum, io, le ,, (il)l08, les 

Fern Sing Nom, Acc (il)lam, /u ,, (il)la8, /cs 

The nominative was lost at the end of the Middle 
Ages, and there remained only the accusative forms lo 
(later on Ic), ks, and la, les 

Notes — I In form the article is the atonic demonstrative 
Thus It IS cuiious to find that the first syllable of the 
Popular Latin liU became the pionouii il, and the second 
the article li 

2 In sense the article was used to show that the sub- 

‘ [Jat./ y (1 — tl y a tant ^ thefc is so much, and, hence, consequently A 
Ficnch cquu Tlcnt is /tir ituite ] 

’ [f-i/ jfn Jaut dt taut » so muck is wanting far from it, Tnd, hence, 
by no fiuans j 
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stantive which follows it is taken in a determinate sense, 
and hence the article is itself a determinant This demon- 
strative sense is still to be seen in Modern French In 
the second stanza of the Vte de Saint Alexis we find — 

A1 tens Noe ct al tens Abraham 
Et al David 

‘ In the time of Noah and in that of David ’ {al = d + le, 
see below) Now, at the present day we still have proper 
nouns denoting places, such as Villeneuve-la-Guyard, which 
IS equivalent to ‘Villeneuve, that of Guyard ’ (Book III, 
§ 281, 2 c) , la has here the full signification of the demon- 
strative illam 

3 In the singular, the vowel of the article may be elided 
before a word commencing with a vowel or h mute P'rom 
the earliest period of the language the elision was made 
in the case of the feminine singular article Camor for la 
amor, and in the accusative masculine singular I’ome 
for lo owe In the nth century the elision began to be 
used in the case of the nominative masculine singular, It 
arcevesques and P arcevesques were first used indiscrimi 
nately, and then I’ arcevesques became the regular form 
1 he elision in the case of the form li used as the nomina- 
tive singular led to elision with li as the nominative plural 

4 The article was condensed with certain prepositions 
preceding it, dc, a, en , \ ^ it lost its vowel and combined 
with the preceding monosyllable The contraction only 
took place with the masculine singular form le, and the 
masculine and feminine plural les The feminine singular 
la never admitted of contraction in this way 

De-t-le = du From the first, de le became del, which 
in the I2th century, owing to the transformation of the 
atonic el into a vowel, became deu, then dou, and, later, du 
(§ 107) 

De -I- les = dee. De les became dels, which as early as 
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the loth century was reduced to des If the word had 
kept Its 1 until the I2th century, as in the singular 
del, we should have had the successive forms dous 
and dus 

A + le = au. A Ic became al, which at the end of the 
I2th century gave the form au io6) 

A + les = au2 A les became a/s, which was reduced, in 
the same way as dels, in the lolh century to as, the only 
form existing from the loth to the 13th century In the 
13th century the effect of the extremely frequent termina- 
tion -fl/s, -aux (as in chcvals, chevaux), led to the change of 
as into aux, which thus came to correspond in form with 
the singulai au A like assimilation could not occur in 
the case of du and des, because thcie were no analogous 
terminations in the language to act on them 

En-hle = OF eu, ou -fleshes £n le became 
in the loth century enl (enl /ou = Mod F, dans le feu 
Sequence de Sainte Eulalie, line 19), in the iith century 
cl , in the 13th century eu and ou Ou ( = >Ji the') became 
obsolete in the i6th century 

En les became first enls and then passed at once, in the 
commencement of the 10th century, into the simpler forms 
els, es (as dels passed into the form des). 

In the i6th century cs, like ou, became obsolete Es^ 
has only survived in certain formal expressions bachchcr, 
^ c , cs arts, cs lettres, cs sciences [bachelor, iScc , of arts, 
letters, scunces) In general usage ou and is liavc been 
replaced (l) in some cases by au, aux an sicn in en 
/non no/n ct au sun is equivalent to en le sten , metlrc aux 
fers [to put in irons) is equivalent to the O.F mettre es fers 
or en les /eis , (a) in other cases by dans Ic or dans les‘‘. 
See Book III, § 352, and Book IV, § 468 

We must notice that, as ou was not placed before a 

^ Often written in Modern French is ] 

^ [On m, didants, Sic j see A Darmesletcr, Rehques StuHitJiques, 
II 177] 
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feminine singular {en la circonstance, not ou circonstance) 
or before a masculine noun commencing with a vowel (en 
Tetat, en I’honneur, de quclqu’un, not ou etat, &c ), the use 
of en followed by the feminine article, and by the masculine 
article with the vowel elided, has survived in Modern 
French. 


Ill Possessive Pronouns 

200 Possessive pronouns — The French possessive 
pronoun shows two impoitant peculiarities as compared 
with the Latin possessive the remodelling of the 2nd 
and 3rd persons on the type of the ist , and the creation 
of a possessive referring to more than one possessor, for 
the 3rd person 

The French possessives may be either atonic or 
accented 

They are divided into possessives referring to a single 
possessor un pere atme sos infants , and into possessives 
referring to more than one poBsessor les peres aiment 
lours enfants 

201 Possessive pronouns referring to a single 
POSSESSOR — The following were the Latin forms for the 
three persons 

Masc Norn Sing meus, tuus, suus ‘ Plur moi, tui, sui 

,, Acc ,, meum, tuum, suum ,, meos, tuos, 

sues 

Fern Nom Sing mea, tua, sua Plur meae, tuae, 

suae 

„ Acc „ meam, tuam, suam „ meas, tuas, 

Buas 

' SttUB, los, Sic , referred in Latin onlj’ to the subject, whereas son, 
Ml, &c , refer also to the object in French, replacing ejui, &c , see Syntax, 
§ 40a, 11 
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7 Atonic Forms 

(i) Atonic tnascubni’ forms(Ort^in of mon, ton, son, mes, 
tea, sea) — The declension in Old French, derived from 
the Latin forms, was as follows 

Nom Sing incs, tcs, scs Plur mt, ti, si 

„ Acc moil, ton, son ,, mcs, tes, ses 

In the nominative singular, the atonic Latin forms 
m(o)o8, t(u)oa, h(u)o 8), gave mrs, tes, just as (il)lo8 gave 
tes 1^ 197, 11) In the nominative plural, the atonic form 
in^e)i gave iin, and tui, aui, were soon remodelled on this 
type and gave tt,si So that the nominative forms became 
in the singular mes, tes, ses, in the pluial mi, ti, si 

The accusatives mon, ton, son— me s, ti ses, have survived 
without any change to the present d.iy, whilst the nomina 
lives mes, tcs, ses — mi. It, st, were lost with all the other 
nominative forms at the end of the i |.th century , they 
have left no trace in Modern French sa\e the foim mes 
in the word messtre, a nominative of which the corre- 
sponding accusative was monst ti;mur 

(11) Atonic fcmimne forms eOri^xn of ma ta, sa mes, tea, 
ees) — We need only consider the .weusatiec forms (§ 147) 
meam, tuam, Buam — meos, tuas, suas, which as atonic 
forms became mam, ma , tam, ta , sam, sa , mas, tas, sas 
whence the French forms, both old and modern, ma, ta, sa 
— mes, tes, ses (Cf /ts fioni l,il;laB, § 197, 111 ) 

Thus mts, tes, ses, are general loims which were de- 
rived independently liom the masculine meos, tuos, sues 
(through the forms mos, tos, bob), and from the feminine 
meas, tuas, suas (through the forms mas, tas, sasl 

The a of the article ta was elided, and is still elided, 
befoie a feminine word beginning with a \owel I’dine 
In Old French the a of the feminine possessive was 
similarly elided m’ame, f ame, s’ ante, were used for 
ma dine, &c From the second halt of the 12th century 
the elided form began to be replaced by mon mon ante. 
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ton ante, son ante This use ot mon, ton, son, became 
the rule in the 14th century The origin of this strange 
substitution IS unknown A trace of the Old French 
usage has come down to us in m'atnie, corrupted since the 
17th century into fna tnte , and in tnamour, which was 
jestingly turned into a baibarous plural in the phrase 
Jan e des mamoiirs ' 

2 Accented Forms 

(0 Accented mascidine forms (Origin of mien, tien, sien, 
miens, tiens, siens) — In Old French there e\isted a 
number of forms corresponding to the accented posses- 


sive forms in Latin 

We give a table of the 

forms 

in the nth century 





1st pers Norn 

Sing 

miens 

Plur 

mten 

„ Acc 


mu n 


miens 

2nd pers Noin 


tnens 

}> 

tuen 

„ Acc 


tuen 


tnens 

3rd pers Nom 


suens 

;; 

suen 

„ Acc 


^uen 

)) 

suens 


Since the iith century, as we shall see, the language 
has tended to reduce these \arious forms in number, and to 
assimilate them In each person the form of the accusative 
singular has served as a type for the rest The nominatives 
singular and also the nominatives and accusatives plural ^ 
were formed on the type of mten, tiien, suen, which were 
regularly derived from m$um, stjtum The language 

then went further in the way of simplification, and tuen, suen, 
were changed into tien, sten, on the type of mien It is 
in this way that since the loss of the declension, i e of 
distinct forms for the nominative, the French accented 
masculine possessive pronouns have come to be mten, hen, 
sien — miens, hens, siens 

‘ = to make demonstrations of affection towards any one 

^ We find meos in the Oaths of Sirashiirg, and suos in the Saittl- 
Leger, which correspond with the Latin nominatives sin^lar meua and 
auua 
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(ii) Accented feminine forms {Origin of miemie, tienne, 
bienne), — In Old French there were also a number of 
feminine forms corresponding phonetically to the Latin 
forms mfam (Popular Latin mlam) ttjtam, fii;tam 
Sing, mete Plur metes 

,, teue ,, teues 

„ seue „ seuet 

Mete, metes, became mote, motes, just as met, let, set, 
became mot, tot, sot (§ 93) Then teue, seue, teues, seues, 
vicrc replaced by tote, soie, totes, soit s , modelled on the 
forms mote, motes Finally, as early as the 14th century 
mote, tote, sole — mous, totes, sous, gave, way before new 
forms, which arc still those of Motlcrn French, niienne, 
iienne, stenttc — mtennes, hennes, statues, and which were 
modelled on the masculine singular mten 

202 . Possessive erosouns reffruing to more than 
ONE possessor — In Classical Latin the posscssivcs of this 
kind were noster, vester, suus In Popular Latin vestor 
was changed into voster ' Morcox ( r, in tlic Popular Latin 
of Gaul and Italy suus was lost In Classic.il Latin the 
same form suus was used in the 3rd peison, both for the 
possessive rcferiing to a single, .ind for the possessive 
referring to more than one possessor Paler amal sues 
/iberos{tne father loves A/s children), and Patres amantBMos 
Itbeios (the fathers love their children) In both Spanish 
.md Portuguese this single form has survived In Italian 
and French, in which the two kinds of possessives arc 
distinguished in the ist and 2nd persons, a corresponding 
distinction has been made 111 the 3rd person, by taking 
from Latin the genitive of the demonstrative, (il|loru(m), 
for that referring to moic than one possessor, and forming 
from It a new possessive, the Italian loio, the French leur 
(see 4 197, 111 Leur serves for both genders in its posses- 
sive as well as in its d.itive use 

' Vostti also (.amc to be used m Classical Latm 
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1 Atonic Forms 

(I) Atonic masculine forms {Origin of notre, rotre, nos, 
vob) — The following table shows the Latin forms and their 
deiivatives m Old French 

Norn Sing uoeter, nostres Plur nostn, no 

Acc ,, nostrum, nostre ,, nostros, nos, nos 

The corresponding forms for voster, vostre, were similar 
The singular forms nostres, nostre, present no difficulties 
In the plural, the accusative nostros changed into an 
abbreviated form differing from that of the singular, and 
was reduced to noslrs, nosts, nos, nos , and the nominative 
plural no was remodelled on the type of the accusative 
Modern French has only preserved the forms of the 
accusative, nostre, nos, vostre, vos , with a slight modifica- 
tion of nostre and vostre The s dropped before the t and 
gave notre, votre , and, the o not being accented, it became 
short nbtre, votre (§ 102) 

(II) Atonic feminine forms (Origin of notre, votre, nos, 
vos) — The singular forms nostrum, vostram, became 
similarly nostre, vostre, notre, votre, with a short o 

The plurals nostras, vostras, being atonic, also gave 
noz, voz, and finally nos, vos, by a scries ot reductions 
analogous to those of the masculine 

(ill) Atonic forms of both genders {Origin of leur, leurs) 
— On these forms, now exclusively atonic, see under the 
section on accented forms immediately below 

3 Accented Forms 

Accented masculine and feminine forms {Origin of le 
n6tro, le v6tre, leur, mien, txen, sien, Ac ) — We may pass 
over the lost nominative forms We find that the accu- 
satives nostrum, vostrum, nostram, vostram, nostros, 
vostros , nostras, vostras, developed according to rule into 
nostre, vostre, nostres, vostres, which, with the loss of the 
final B and the lengthening of the accented o, became notre, 


X 
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v6lre, nStres, vdtres {§ i02\ pronounced notre, votre. Thus 
we have Votti vdh c livre Ce livre est le votre 

The use of the pronoun buub, Bua, as a possessive 
referring to more than one possessor being lost, this was 
replaced for both genders bj the masculine genitive ill9rum, 
which signified of those, of them In conformity with its 
etymology it was originally not declined Ictir amts Lcitr 
was accented, and kept its significance as tlie genitive ol 
a demonstrative pronoun, and consequently its emphasis, 
down to the time of Malherbe and even tlie early days 
of Racine, in whom we find la lent chose, which is equiva- 
lent to the Modern French la chose a cii\ On the other 
hand we should have expected to find an atonic, adjectival, 
form lour, from the atonic illoium , but this seems never 
to have appeared, owing to the influence of h ttr, which as 
early as the 14th century came to be used not only as an 
emphatic but also as an atonic form Since tlie 17th 
ccntuiy Icur lias cunu to be an (\chisi\ily atonic foim 
For the emphatic possessive, rik'iing to iiiou than one 
possessor, either Ic lutr, or else the penphiase a cux, 
IS used ce hvre est le Intr , or, ce Itvrc est a eii\ In the 
14th century leur received the inlUxion ol number Icur 
ami, leuts amis But the influence of analogy has not 
gone so far as to give leur the inflexion of gender we 
say Icuis choscs and not luncs clioscs 

Thus the possessives, whether referring to a single or to 
more than one possessor, were in Old French either atonic 
or accented As atonies they have niwava had the function 
of adji etives and have remained adjeelives 

Masc Sing moil. Ion, son Blur iiics, hs, scs 

Fern ,, ma, la, sa „ mes, hs, scs 

Masc and Fe'm noire, voire, leur „ nos, vos, leurs 

They are what modem French grammarians call the 
possessive adjectives 

As accented pronouns they have become . 
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Masc Sing mien, tien, siett n6trc, vdtre, Iciir 

Masc Plur miens, (tens, stem ndtres, votres, Icurs 

Fem Sing mienne, tienne, stentte ndlre, vdtre, leur 

Fem Plur mteitncs, tiennes, stennes ndtres, vdtres, leurs 

These accented forms were originally either adjectives 
or substantives They are in Modern French substantives 
only, except in certain customary expressions, which have 
become somewhat ai chaic un mien ami, je suis tout vdtre ' 
Save in the case of these archaisms they are always 
construed with the article le mien, le hen, le sien, &c , le 
noire, le vdtre, &c 

They form what modern French grammarians call the 
possessive pronouns 

III Demonstrative Pronouns 

203 Demonstrative pronouns — We have seen that 
the name demonstrative pronoun is not a proper term 
(§123,11) All pronouns,indeed, are demonstratives Those 
which we are about to study arc especially used to denote 
the place of the persons or things of which we speak, 
either in space or time If wc could re name the personal 
pronouns and possessive pronouns personal demonstra- 
tives and possessive demonstratives, we should have to call 
this third kind of pronouns the locative and temporal de- 
monstratives 

204 Remains of the Latin demonstrative pronouns 
— Latin possessed the following demonstratives hio, ille, 
iBte, IB, idem, ipse 1 he two last-mentioned had a par- 
ticular signification the former signified the same {person 
or thing), in Modern French le meme , the second he 
himself, or self, in Modern French lut-meme, meme 

Ib and idem were lost and have left no traces in French 
Ipse survived for some time in Old French under the form 

’ Tbis expression is rarely used exeept in signing a letter 
X 2 
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of eps, es but this soon gave way to medesme, later on 
meesme, now meme, which, as we have already seen (§ 142), 
IS derived from the Latin meltpsimum, in which we find 
ipse included 

Hic, or rather its neuter hoc, is preserved in the Old 
French 0, which is found in the compounds — (1) out, 
formerly ml (from o = hoc + /L see p 383), and (11) avec, 
formerly avucc, avoc {=wtlh l/in, near, from aii = apud + 
hoo) 

late appears in the Oaths of Strasburg in the form is/ 
{D'ist dt, from this dav) and was preserved in this form 
and also in that of cs until the end of tne 12th century “ 

Hie has been preseivcd as a personal pronoun of the 
third person 197) and as an aitick 199') Its genitive 
plural illprum has been preserved in hur (§§ 197, 11 and 
202) as the indirect object case of the pluial personal 
pronoun of the 3rd person, and as a possessive ]ironoun 

206 CnrATION OF NEW DEMONSTRATIVE TRONOLNS IN 
GvLLo-ROMANic — A Dcw Series of demonstrative pronouns 
was cieatcd in Gallo Romanic by combining iste, ille, and 
hoc with the adveib ecco (b'ho/d, hire is, t/nic is), forming 
the words ecceiste, cccoille, and eccehoc Eece as an 
isolated word became tlie Old Ficnch adverb cis, es ' In 
combination with the demonstratives it became 19- The 
resulting forms were icist, ml, ifo The initial 1 of these 
compound demonstratives was not, however, invariably 
used m Old French In the oldest texts we already notice 
their absence, and we may say that the abiidged forms cist, 

* Pabchas furtHt m epi,t nJ (Ji 

• Satnf id it I’atis vtinza 14 ) 

|Mud F Pnqurs funul r>i ff join la wirinr ] 

The phrT?c ears le pa^ {at ome, qaitk/yj ^as in constant use m the 
Middle Apes 

* Wc still find in Benoit de Sainle More, about 1160, ‘la ganson tfjste 
ate' (Pontan de Trme, ed J0I3., 1 12835^ 

* This adverb was in constant use especially in Iht phrase es vos, in 
which the pronoun is an ej^pietive Us vos adobes Its vous wiia adoubes). 
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ctl, fo, were far more used than the completer forms last, 
tcil, ifo We still find m the 17th century traces of this 
i in the forms tcelui, tcelle, tceux, tcelles, now only used 
in legal terminology, which is always archaic 

200 Eccehoc {Ongtn ofO F 50, Mod F ce) — Eooehoc 
became tfo and fo, fo, in its turn, became ce, passing 
through the form fou (cf jo,jou,je) 

We must not confound the neuter pronoun ce, coming 
from eccohoc, with the masculine pronoun ce, of which we 
shall investigate the origin in the following paragraph, and 
which IS a weakened form of tcest, cest Ce hvre comes 
from cest hvre and represents the Latin ecceistum librum , 
ce que jc (its represents the Latin eccehoc quod dico 

Ecceiiac {Origin of 5a} — Eccehac similarly gave fa (adv ) 

r^ow, in order to emphasize the demonstrative idea, 
from the 14th century the adverbs tci and la were placed 
after ce, whence the forms cect, cela In popular pronuncia- 
tion cela was reduced in the 17th century to fa fa tra 
We must not confound this word fa, which is a contraction 
of cela, with the adverb fa just quoted, which is written 
with a grave accent precisely in order to distinguish it from 
the former word or fa, dis mot (now, tell mt), represents 
the Latin eccehac die mihi 

207 Declension of ecceisle (OF cist, Origin of 
cet, ce, cette) — The declension of this pronoun in Old 
French was as follows 

Masculine 

Accented Atonic 

Form Form 

Sing Nom ecceiste {t)ctst 

Indirect Object case ecceietui (i ^cestui (t)ceslt 

Direct Object case ecceistum {i)cest 

Plur Nom ecceisti {t)ctst 

Direct Object case ecceistoa (i)cez 
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Feminine. 

Accented Atonic 

Form Form. 

Sing Nom. ecoeistam {t)ceste 

Indirect Object case ecoeistei {t)cestei {i)cesii 

Direct Object case ecceistam {i)ceste 

Plur Nom ecceiBtas {t)cestes {t)cez 

Direct Object case ecceistas (i)cestes (i)cez 


Notes. — I In the 14th century the masculine nomina- 
tives singular and pluial, ast, and the accented dative 
feminine cistei, disa[)pcarcd In the 15th century the 
atonic datives masculine and feminine, both of which had 
the form ccsli, also dropped out of use There remained, 
then, only the forms ccstut, cut, ccz (later ces), in the 
masculine, and cesle, cesles, ccz, in the feminine Cestui 
was used indifferently as dative and accusative, and sur- 
vived until the beginning of the 17th century, Vaugelas 
banished it finally from the language, and, if it still 
appeals in La Fontaine, La Bruyere, and even in Voltaire, 
It IS as an archaism' The fcmiiiinc pluial cesles did not 
outlive the i6th century 

2 In cest, cestui, ctste, cestes, the s before the t dropped 
from pronunciation in the Middle Ages, and was dropped 
in spelling in the i6th century When the t was followed 
by a vowel, it was doubled the forms ccstc, cestui, ceste, 
became cette, cittui, cettc 

3 We say in French ce pere, but cel astre, cel hontme 
This weakening of cest into ce before a word beginning 
with a consonant or an h aspiiate dates from the 12th 
century The t, having ceased to be pronounced, was 
probably omitted in spelling owing to the influence of the 
neuter ce fiom eocehoo (§ 206), ce signijie (Mod F. cela 

* Cciihti or ratliLf its atonic form r^s/i, has been preserved in the 
popular language ui the Lompound s^i-Za k,-- celnx la'\ [It survives (with 
uLher relics ol Norinan trench) in English legal terrainologj, jn the 
expression *b asfin trust 
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stgnifie), &c , probably led to the replacement of the forms 
ce{s)tpcre, ce{s)t maitre, by ce pere, ce maitre 

208 Eccfille (O F. cil , Origin of oolui, ceux, celle, 
celles) — The declension of ictl oral in Old French was 
identical with that of the personal pronoun il, except that 
icd possessed double forms, accented and atonic, for the 
indirect object, while, on the other hand, it had no atonic 
forms for the direct object corresponding to the masculines 
singular and plural lo, le, and the feminines singular and 
plural la, Ics, nor any form for the indirect object in the 
plural, masculine or feminine, corresponding to lor (see 
pp 295, 297) 




Masculine 

Accented 

Atonic 




Form 

Foim 

Sing 

Nom 

eccojUi 

(l)Cll 



Indirect Object case ecceillij.i 

{i)rclut 

{i)cdi 


Direct Object 

case ecceillij.1 

(i)ecltii, [i)cel 


Plur 

Nom 

ecce|lli 

(t)cil 



Direct Object 

case eccejllos 

{i)cels 




Feminine 

Accented 

Atonic 




Form 

Form 

Sing Nom. 

eccejllam (i)cele 



Indirect Object case ecceill^i 

(i)celei 

(* )c€ll 


Direct Object 

case eccejllam {i)t€le 


Plur 

Nom 

ecceillas 

(i )cdlcs 



Direct Object 

case eccojllas 

{i )cdlcs 



208 a Notes ON §§ 207 AhD 208. — i In the 14th century 
cil lost Its accented dative feminine cdci, and in the 15th 
century its atonic dative masculine cell 1 he nominative 
plural masculine cil also dropped in the 14th century, but 
the nominative singular masculine cil survived until the 
beginning of the 17th century, and La Bruyere laments its 
loss as that of the prettiest word in the French language 
In Middle French, and in that of the i6th century, cil was 
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used for the accusative as well as the nominative, and even 
in the i6th century it was moie used than cel, which 
was lost soon after Thus it was only in the 17th century 
that the family of words derived from ecceille was finally 
constituted in its modern form cclui, ccux (see 2, tn/ra), 
for the masculine, and cclle, cclles, for the feminine 

2 The 1 of rr/s, preceding a consonant, was changed in 
the i2th centuiy into u cels became ecus, and then ceux 

(§ 107' 

3 Ctl and ctsl in Old French were used as both substan- 
tive and adjectivc-pronouns Cvl olihct les clioscs edeshennes 
el oist celes chases ke sunt sor hie [Mod F Cdm la oublic 
les chases celestes et celut ct les chases qut soul sur terre'\ 
(Sertnons de Saint Bernard, ed Foerster, 55, 19) La ou 
cist futent [Mod F La ou ceux ct /urent] (Rol , line iii) 
Cist Tia/cM [Mod F Cfs /oicnsj (id , line 1166' But from 
a very early period the language showed a tendency not 
to use certain cases of cist substantively, and in the i6th 
century the reduction o( cest, ce, ces, to atonic forms, i e to 
adjective-pronouns, was an accomplished ijct Cestui i^or 
ciilui) and celte alone continued to be used as substantive- 
pronouns cettuy ci [Mod F celut ci j nous souhailoit du mat 
(Montaigne, 1, 50) , C'/As <•< [Mod F aV/f s-ci J ^^ld , 19) All 
the forms ot cil, on the contrary, continued to be used both 
as adjeetivc- and as substantive-pronouns id livre, cdm 
temps [Mod F ct Itvre, cc tcmps\ (Rabelais, 11, i), ctlle fin 
(Montaigne, 111, 13) The separation between the two 
groups only became definitive in the 17th century, ccttui 
was dropped, and cettc became henceforth an adjective- 
pronoun, like cet, ce, ces The foinis corresponding to cil, 
on the contrary, reduced to cclui, ceux, ctlle, and cclles, 
were henceforth only used as substantive-pronouns 

4 Let us consider the modern forms cctiu ct, cdm la , 
cclle-ci, edit la , ceux-ci, ceux-la, the equivalents of the 
English this, that, Ihtsi, and those In Old French the 
uses ol cist and o! ctl were cRaily distinguished The 
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cases of cist denoted objects that were near , those of ctl, 
objects that were far Cestui cnicict avarice, celui enjlammet 
luxure (Mod F L’avance tourmente celui-ct, la luxttre brtile 
cclut-la, QuatreLivresdesRois.’p 451). The etymological 
signification of each of these two groups in course of time 
becoming weaker, the language had recourse to a new 
process to distinguish the place of objects referred to the 
adverb tci was conjoined to cist, and the adverb la to cil, 
e g cest livre ici, cestui livre ici , celle iiiaison la , which 
led to the later forms ceUe-ct, cestui ci , cclle-la, celui-la But 
a new confusion of sense soon arose, for the forms cette-la, 
cestui-la, and celle ct, celut-ci ‘, came also to be used. In 
Montaigne, in some instances, we find that the demonstra 
tives have preserved their original signification, as in Celuy 
la fcroit bten, et cettuy ci vertueusement [Mod F Cclui-la 
fetait bien et celui-ci vcrtueuscmcnt\ (11, 12), but in others this 
signification has been lost J’at mes autres parties vtles, 
mats cn cetto li, [Mod F cclle ta \ je pensc estre stngulter 
(1, 9) Cette being reduced to an adjective-pronoun, and 
cestui being lost, the only substantive pronouns remaining 
to denote pro.ximity or distance were the foims derived 
from cil cehii-ci, celui la , ccux-ci, ceux-hi , cdle-ci, cdle-la , 
ctlles-ci, cdles-la Similarly, the casts of cist, now exclu- 
sively adjective-pronouns, are made to denote proximity 
or distance by means of the addition of the suffixes -ci or 
la to the substantives qualified cr livre ci ‘ {this book), cette 
femme-la (that woman) 

IV Relative and Interrogative Pronouns 

209 Relative pronoun (Origin of qui and que] — 
The declension of the relative pronoun in Classical Latin 

' [The adverbial sufhxes -a, -la, introduced at first only to emphasize 
the primitive distinction of place between the two demonslrativeb, thus 
came to take this whole function on themselves ] 

In the popular French le livte ‘'used for ce hvic ct') there seems to 
be some consciousness of the origin of the phrase 
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was reduced in the Popular Latin of Gaul to the three 
following cases, which were indeclinable in gender and 
number 

Nom accented, qui 

Indirect Object case, accented, oui. 

Direct Object case, accented, cui 
Direct Object case, atonic, quern. 

The nominative qui has become the French qm From 
a very early period it was also used as an atonic form, and 
then weakened into que Fous esl que ciit qnanque tl pense 
[Mod F Fou est qm dit tout cc qu’tl peii^f] {Roman de 
Renart, ed Martin, i, p 287), did que dedens estoienl 
[Mod F. Ceiix qm eiatent dedans] (Froissart, iv, 163, 32) 
This weakened form occurs in isolated instances in the 
i6th centuiy 

'I he form for the accented indirect object case and the 
direct object case, cut, icmained ns cm in Old French 
We have cut Dtcu absolve (Mod F que Duu absolve), cut 
cousin and cm fille (Mod F le cousin de qm, la fdle de qm) 
It was only in the 15th century that the word cm was 
finally replaced by qm and became henceforth identical in 
form witli the nominative qm It is this word qm, derived 
from the object case, which is used after prepositions 
a qm, pour qm , or as the diicrt object of \erbs prcnc: 
qm voHS voudrez In the last instance it has no antecedent, 
and IS a substantive pronoun 

The atonic direct object case quom has become the 
Flench que, which is always used with an antecedent, 
and, consequently, as an adjeetixe pronoun 

210 Intfrrogative pronoun {Origin of qm) — The 
foims of the interrogative pronoun in Old French are the 
same as those of the rtlatixe pronoun that is, qm for the 
nominativ'e, cm and que for the direct and indirect objects 
As in the case of the relative, cm was changed into qui , 
on the other hand, the accusatix-e que xvas lost, so that 
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French now possesses only one form qut for the nomina- 
tive, the direct object case, and the indirect object case 
qui est venu ? qui demandez vous ? d qui destrez vous 
parler? (See also Syntax, § 416) 

211 The neuter relative and interrogative pro 
NOUNS quol, quo — Latin possessed a neuter quod as 
a relative pronoun, and a neuter quid as an interrogative 
pronoun Quod did not pass into French , quid gave the 
accented neuter quad, qua, quot, and the atonic neuter que, 
which are used both for the relative and interrogative quot 
qu’il arrive , tl nc saii a quot s’en tentr , que voulez-vous ? 

212 The pronouns quel and lequel — The Latin 
quahB, in the sense 'of what kind, or nature,’ has become 
the French quel It has preserved its original signification 
as an indefinite pronoun : de quelle nature qu’tl sod {of 
whatever nature it may be) As an interrogative it became 
synonymous with qut from the earliest period of the 
language quels dels tuz'^ (Mod F lequel d entre eux tous 
or qut dentr'eux tous As an interrogative substantive- 
pronoun, It IS in Modern French preceded by the article 
le , as an interrogative adjective-pronoun it keeps its original 
form quel lequel avez vous vu ? {which \of them] did you 
see ?) , quel homme avez-vous vu ^ {which wan did you see ?) 
But in the i6th century quel was still used indifferently 
with lequel as a substantive-pronoun quelle des deux 
aiuai je ^ (Rotrou, Vaiceslas, n, 2, 207). 

The use of lequel as an interrogative led in the 13th 
century to its being used as a relative It was especially in 
the r5th and i6th centuries that its use spread, to the 
detriment of the other relative pronouns Malherbe and 
Vaugelas endeavoured to proscribe the use of lequel as a 
relative It has overcome their opposition, but the rela- 
tive use of lequel is more restricted now than it was in 
Middle French. 
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CHAPTER III 
ON THE VERB 
SncTioN I — Conjugation in general. 

I VnirES — 213 Voices in Latin — 214 Voices in French 
U Moods and Tenses — 21^) Creation of the conditional in Gallo 
Romanic — 2RJ Loss of certain Latin tenses — 217 New formation 
of post tenses — 21h New formation of the future and conditional 

I II Persons — 21't I irst person singular — 220 — Second person singu- 
lar — 221 Third person singular —222 First person plural — 223 
Second person plural — 224 Third peison plural — 225 Present 
participle and gerund 

IV Form of the Had. cal — 226 On the part played by the 

in the three' present tenses — 227 On the part played by the tempus 
foite in the future and conditional 

The Verb is the part of speech which was most pro- 
foundly modified in Gallo-Romamc So much of the 
Latin conjugation has nevertheless been preserved as to 
make the origin of the Modern French conjugation clearly 
evident 

We shall in the first section of this chapter study the 
conjugation in general , in the second section we shall 
study the different kinds of conjugations 

We must first of all consider the voices, moods, tenses, 
and persons of verbs 

I Voices 

213 Voices in latin — Latin had two voices, the active 
and the passive Moreover, an intermediate class of verbs 
existed which were passive in termination and active in 
meaning, and which were called deponents 

213 a The Latin deponents in use in Popular Latin 
disappeared as deponents without leaving anj traces (ex- 
cept in two participles), they became active verbs Thus 
admirori became admirare, OF aniiicr, sequi became 
sequere, swiz/if, mori became monre, woKr/r, nasci became 
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aascere, naitrc The participles mart and ne (mortuus, 
natus) are almost the only representatives of the Latin 
deponent participles 

213 b In the conjugation of the passive verbs, two 
modes of formation were used (i) The following tenses 
were formed directly from the radical in the indicative 
mood, the present, the impel feet, and future, in the 
imperative, the present , m the subjunctive, the present 
and imperfect , in the infinitive, the present , and, lastly, 
the participles past and future (2) All the other tenses 
were formed by a combination of the past participle with 
the tenses of the vei b esse (to bC) 

Fust Mode of Formahon 

IVc*)ent Imperfect Past Future 

1 sing Ind cantor cantabar — cantabor 

2 sing Imper cantare — — — 

I sing Siibj canter cantarer — — 

Infinitive cantari — - — 

Pai ticiples . . — — cantatUB cantandus ’ 

Second Mode of Formation 

Perfect 


I sing Ind 

cantatuB 

j sum 
( fui 


2 sing Imper 

cantatuB 

eBto 


I sing Subj 

cantatus 

t Bim 

1 fuorim 


Infinitives 

. cantatum 

f esse 

1 fmsBO 



Pluperfect 

Future nnlciior 

I sing Ind . . 

( eram 
cantatuB ; , 

( fuoram 

cantatus j 

ero 

fuero 

2 sing Imper . . 

— 

— 


I sing Subj 

f essem 



cantatufl < . 

1 fuiBsem 

_ 



^ [Generally called the gaundtvt by English writers ] 
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214 Voices in french — Now, in Popular Latin the 
whole of the tenses depending on the first mode of forma- 
tion were lost, and the language had to create new passive 
tenses by compounding the past participle with the verb 
itre je sms chante, j'ctats chante, &c [Cf the English 
passive I 

We shall see in the Syntax (§ 433) the consequences 
of this new formation, w'hich, being singularly imperfect, 
renders the Romance languages incapable of expressing 
the passive idea in many cases In reality, there is no 
P'ronch passive French possesses but one voice, the 
active, which we must now consider m detail 

II Moods and Tenses 

216 CrF \TION OF THE (OMIIIIONAL IN GALLO ROMANIC 
— Gallo Romanic preserved tin Latin moods the indica- 
tive, imperative, subjunctive, infinitive, and participle. In 
addition, it created a new mood, llic conditional 

210 Loss OF CERTAIN LATIN TENSES— Of tile Latin 
tenaes the following have been preserved in French (i) in 
the indicative, the present (oanto, je chante), the imperfect 
(oantabam, je chantais), the pcrfcet {cantavi, je cliantai), the 
last losing the senses corresponding to the French perfect 
(/ have sung) and 2nd pluperfect (/ had sung), which it 
possessed in Latin conjointly with that of the preterite 
(/ sang) , (2) in the imperative, the present, the only tense 
(aanta, chante), (3) in the subjunctive, the present (cantem, 
que jt chante), and the pluperfect, with the meaning of the 
iiii/ici/cct (cantasBem, que je chantasse), (4) in the infinitive, 
the />>«««/ (cantare, chanter). Besides the above, the fol 
lowing forms were preserved the active participle present 
(oantantem, chantant), the gerund (cantando, abl case, (en) 
chantanf), the perfect participle passive (cantatUB, chante) 

The following tenses were lost and left no substitute . 
the future present and future perfect of the infinitive (caata- 
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turum esse and fiusse), the future participle (oantaturus), 
the supine (cantatum) 

The following tenses were replaced by other forms the 
imperfect of the subjunctive (cantareml, of which the func- 
tion was fulfilled by the pluperfect of the same mood 
(cantassem, [que^je chantassc) , the. future indicative (cant- 
abo) replaced by a periphrase of the infinitive with the 
auxiliary avoir (cantare-habeo, je chantrrai) , a senes of 
past tenses, viz the pluperfect and futuie perfect of the 
indicative, the perfect and pluperfect of the subjunctive, the 
pci feet of the infinitive, which have been replaced by peri- 
phrases formed by the combination of the past participle 
with simple tenses of the auxiliary avoir, or in some 
cases with those of the auxiliary ehc 

These combinations even led to the addition of some 
new tenses the perfect {j’at chantc) and the und plu- 
pa feet {j'cus chantc ) 

Finally two new tenses were created by means of a peri- 
phrasis of the auxiliary with (i) the infinitive, and with 
( 2 ) the participle the present conditional {jc chantcrais, 
I should sing) and the past conditional or future past in 
the past {j'amais chantc, I should have sung) These 
two tenses of the indicative mood arc also tenses of a new 
mood, the conditional 

We thus find that the Latin verb suffered important losses, 
and that, to compensate for them, a still more important 
creation of new forms took place in Gallo- Romanic and 
French. As we sec, these new forms were made in two 
ways (i) past tenses were formed in Gallo Romanic by 
combining the past participle with the auxiliaries, ( 2 ) a 
fuluie and a conditional were formed by combining the 
infinitive with the auxiliary We have now to examine 
these two kinds of combination 

217 New formation of past tenses — By the com- 
bination of the past participle with the auxiliary habere, and 
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in certain intransitive verbs with the auxiliary esse, a new 
system of compound tenses was introduced into Gallo- 
Romanic, which exactly coriespondcd with the simple 
tenses in Latin 

In Latin the verb habere was already used freely with 
the perfect participle haboo Bcnptam epistolam, 
a teller wi liten, or, in Modem VrLnch, j’at{la)<crile une letlre 
In Romanic this construction was developed and extended 
even t() intransitive verbs, so that in the active conjugation 
in Romance languagi s there exists a double series of 
tenses, the simple and the compound 

Stmj)le Tenses 
Indicaiuc Moon 

ji (haute ^ canto) 
je chanlai’^ (cantabam) 
j! rhinilat (cantavi) 
jt (hanltrai (cantabo) 

CoNniTioNM Mood 

j( (new tense) 

bUBJUNCTI\E Moi)I> 

qn< /<• (liaiiti (cantem) 

(jilt ji chantiis^c i^cantasBom) 

iMPFRATIVt Moon 

clianU (canta) 

Imimtivf Moor 

chaitlf) (cantare) 

PARnCII'LES 

. chantant (cantantem, con- 
tando) 

Compound Tenses 
Indicativi- Moop 

Perfect . j'ai cliaiitc (new tense) 

1st Plupeifect 7 ’ai'ais r/ian/f 1 canta voram) 

2nd Pluperfect j’eus chante (new tense) 

Future perfect j’aiirai chante (cantavero) 


Present 
Impeilict 
Pi etc nte 
Futuie 

Pi csent 

Pic sent 
Imperfect 

Present 

Present 

Present . 
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Conditional Mood , 

Past .... j’aurats chante (new tense) 

Subjunctive Mood 

Perfect . . . qiie fate chante (cantavenm) 

Pluperfect . que j’eusse chante (canta- 

vissem) 

Imperative Mood 

Perfect . . . ate chante (new tense) 

Infinitive Mood 

Perfect . . avoir chante (cantavisse) 

Participles 

Perfect . . ayant chante (new tense) 

Thus, by means of this large senes of compound tenses, 
French acquired the power of expressing many important 
shades of meaning unattainable in the mother language 
(See also the Syntax of the Verb, Book IV ) 

218 New formation of the futurf and conditional 
— The 'terminations of the Latin future were different in 
the different conjugations [ist conjugation, canta-bo , 2nd, 
debe-bo , 3rd, leg-am , 4th, audi-am] That was a first 
complexity In addition, the i sing of the future of the 3rd 
and 4th conjugations was identical in form with the i sing 
of the present subjunctive of the same conjugations Lastly, 
the weakening of certain sounds in pronunciation led to 
fresh confusion Thus the 3 sing future cantabit came to 
be pronounced cantavit, like the corresponding person of 
the perfect Hence the popular language was forced to 
use periphrases, which led to the loss of the Latin future 
and became the origin of a new future 

In Roumanian the verb will was used with the infinitive 
[as in English] the future eu vom face corresponds word 
for word to the French je veux faire' In the Roumansch 

^ In the eastern and southern provinces of France the Romanic future 
IS often replaced in popular usage, by the combination of vouhtr yaih the 
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districts (see Book I, p 7) the auxiliaries to come and to go are 
used, corresponding word for word to the French je mens 
faire, je vats fatrc In the other Romance tongues a com- 
bination of habere with the infinitive was adopted, e g facere 
habeo = / have to do, which has become the Modern French 
future \jc] fcrai This last form is the one which con- 
cerns us It implied originally two ideas that of obligation 
and that of the future The former of these two ideas was 
gradii illy lost, so that the periphrase came to express 
the id( a of the future solrly, and thus became precisely 
synonymous with the Latin lutiire 

In tlu luUire of certain dialects of Sauhnia the form 
derived from habn-c has remained distinct, and may pre- 
cede the infinitive Although the fusion of the auxiliaiy 
with the infinitive is elsewhere complete, in Old Spanish 
and in Modern Portuguese it is still permissible in certain 
cases to interpolate a pronoun between the infinitive and 
the termination representing the present of the Latin 
habeie In the oldest Provencal there an also some ex- 
amples of the separation of these two constituents of the 
futuie In French from the time of the Oaths of Slrasburg 
(842 \ n ) the auxiliary and inlinitive have been insepar- 
able SI salvor at CO (Mod F airisi sniivcraije), avrat 
(am at), pritidrat (prcndtnt) 

A proof of this 01 igin of the future is the complete agree- 
ment between the conjugation of the veibs derived in 
Romance languages fi oni the Latin habci i and the inflexions 
of the lutuic in those languages Thus in Italian we have 

infinitive lliL plnsicin dcclircs thV tlic pitiont •rnf fiomt dcinatUy 
uhtu \ pTFibian would say moutia dattam 

[The usL of till- Fnijlish of course, picciscly similar, the di/Terence 

between the .luxihary and emphatic use of wi// being rendered by differ- 
ence in the pUcc of the stress he wdl go om/, he will go out ] 

[In Old Proven fal the fusion of the two elements of the future is 
still so incomplete that a direct object may be inserted between the 
infinitive and the auxiliary, thus the phrase dtr vos at is equivalent 
to the Modern French jc jou’t dttat ] 
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ho (/ have) and canter d {/ will stng) , in Spanish he and 
cantar-e , in French and Provenfal at and chanter-ai, 
cantar at In certain Italian dialects we find for ‘I have’ 
aggio, and for 'I will sing’ canter-aggto 

The French conditional is formed from the infinitive and 
imperfect indicative of the verb avoir Take the sentence 
Je crois qu'il parhra demain Etymologically it is equiva- 
lent to Jc crois qii’tl a a partir dcmain, I think that he has 
to go to-niorroiv Take now the sentence Jc croyais qu’tl 
parhrait her It is evidently equivalent to Je croyais qn'il 
avail a parhr liter, I thought that he had to go yesterday 
Patti fait denotes an action that is future relatively to 
another, both actions being, however, past Partirait is 
then, in its first sense, a future in the past The simple 
future IS expressed by the combination of the present of 
avoir with the infinitive , the future m the past by a similar 
combination of the imperfect of avoir with the infinitive, 
the infinitive expressing the idea of the future, the imperfect 
expressing that of the past 

Besides this sense, the tense in question expresses also 
the idea of a condition, the conditional idea. In il parttrail 
s’ll le pouvait (he would go if he could), parti) ait denotes 
a future action depending on a condition I his new idea 
no longer corresponds to that sense of the imperfect avail 
which we have just analysed , the imperfect here has 
a signification other than that which is habitually ex- 
pressed by this tense Latin had no conditional mood It 
expressed the conditional idea either by the subjunctive or 
the indicative It is a conditional that we have here in 
reality in the form of avail If this second sense of tl 
partirait had been developed by a process parallel to that 
which produced its first sense (and also the future), it 
would have come not from a form meaning ‘ he had to 
go,’ but from a form meaning ‘ he would have to go ‘ ’ 

Thus were formed these two tenses which were originally 

' See Syntax, } 45a a 


Y 2 
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compound and have now become simple, the future and 
conditional , they now possess corresponding compound 
lenses' future perfect, I shall have sung (7’fl«ra»cAa«/e), con- 
dxtwnal past, I should or would have sung (faurats chante). 

We must observe that in the combination of the infini- 
tive with the present or imperfect of the auxiliary avoir 
the syllable -av- (Latin -hab-) was lost when it was not 
accented partirons, paxtirez, stand for partiravons, par- 
tirB-vcz , partirais stands for parlira.'vais, dve ’ This loss 
IS not due to any phonetic action other than a need for 
simplification the forms paittravons, paitnavcz, were too 
heavy and too long to peisist*. 

Ill Pcr'jons 

The three Latin persons of the singular and plural have 
been preserved in French But the personal innexion which 
forms the termination has been more or less modified under 
phonetic action or the influence of analogy, and the radical 
also, in certain determined cases, underwent changes which 
differed accoiding to the position of the tempus forte 

219 First terson singular — i Except in the first 
conjugation (je chantc, jc chantax, chante'), and in the form 
ai from avoir, the first persons of the present and the 
preterite (and also the second person of the imperative) 
now end with an s je dote, jc pats, jc rinds , je damns, 
JC partis , vois, prends, bois. This s originally existed only 
in verbs of which the corresponding first person in Latin 
ended with -sco, -ceo, or -cio cognpsco, conois (Mod F 
connats, from connaitre) , cr^sco, or/s (Mod F crots, from 

‘ The contraction is especially curious in the Tuture and conditional of 
the \erb avoir aurons, aurez arc the contractions from aur^-vons^ 
auravM, i c for habo habemuSf habzT’habcUs Aurais is a contraction 
from i e habtr habtbamj 

^ The examination in detail of the verbal forms that have resulted fi om this 
compound formation of the future and conditional will be resumed in { 237 

^ [And in the verbs offnr ^ouffrir^ epHj/nr, gnd sai//irj for 

which see p 37a ] 
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crottrc) , p?, 300 , ^fl»s (Mod F. pats, from pattre) , tq.oio,/az, 
pl^ceo, plaz , t^ceo, tas 

Whence, then, comes this b? It has been asserted, and 
IS still sometimes asserted, that it is due to the analogical 
action of the second person But how could the second 
person have imposed its s on the first person, since from 
the I2th century this a was no longer pronounced before 
a following consonant Besides, if this explanation were 
true, why should not there be an a in the fii st person of 
the present of the indicative in the first conjugation also ? 
Why should not je chatties have resulted from the form iu 
chatties ? 

The historical study of the facts shows that the s is due 
ongi rally to analogy with verbs in which this consonant 
forms part of the radical It appears from the 12th cen- 
tury, first in je suts, modelled on the type of je puts (from 
the Lat *poteo), and its use increased gradually and 
became almost general in the i6th ccntuiy However, at 
that period (and even in the 17th century) poets still used 
the old and correct forms for the rhymed endings of their 
lines je voi, je cfoi, je croi, je vicn, jc hen , je parli, je fini, 
je rcfu , vtcn, cram, hen, aperfoi, &c , whilst in the middle 
of the lines they used the new analogical forms with the s, 
which agreed with the popular pronunciation The follow- 
ing line from Racine ‘ Je croi tout, je vous crois invincible’ 
{Alexandre, iv 2), in which croi is spelt without an b before 
a consonant, and takes an b before a vowel, shows us 

' And also in v^do, O F vots (Mod F va^s) , Tf^go, O F rui<! no 
Mod F form) , tr^po, O F /ruts (Mod F frotive) , dpno, O F doina 
(Mod F donue) , pyteo puts The ^ or ^ was also in Old French the 
termination of the ist person of the present indicative in verbs of the 
first conjugation of which the corresponding Latin forms ended m -so, 
-tio, -CIO os, pns^ commem, balanz [Lat *^uao, •pr^tio, ^ciimin^tio, 
bil^nolo] 

The modem forms fats, phts, tais (from fmrey plaire, iatre), which 
correspond to the O F fae,plae, tae^ are not derived phonetically from 
these latter, but were created by analogy with the and persons singular. 
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popular pronunciation in the very act o( overcoming literary 
tradition At the end of the 17th century the use of the s 
became general, the earlier forms are only to be found 
in the works of a few poets, in which they were employed 
occasionally for the sake of the rhyme They had become 
absolute archaisms, used only by poetic licence 

2 The hnal e mute of the ist person singular of the 
present indicative and of the present subjunctive of the ist 
conjugation is, like the a in the verbs that we have just 
discussed, not primitive The forms corresponding in 
Old F rench to c^nto, cantom, were je chant, que je chant, 
nolje chante, que }e. chanlc The o was only put in where 
It was needed as a ‘supporting vowel ’ j entre, je tremble, 
&c (§§ 47, 231) 

Now, whenever the ist person ended in the i6th century 
with an o mute, this e mute took the tcmpus forte and was 
changed into close 4 in the interrogative or e.vclamatory 
construction, in which the subject is placed after the 
verb chante-je, putsse-je {do I •ung ? may /, Ac ), a truly 
barbarous deformation of the verbal termination In Old 
French correct forms were used enhe jn, puisse-jo (or with 
the form gtc of the personal pronoun e.tUegic, pmsse-gie) , 
just as in the modern language we say chaules-tu, puisses-lu 
The reduction of the personal pronoun to the atonic form 
}c led to the forms chante je, pufssrjr, with the tcmpus forte 
on the radical of the veib, in the proparoxyton position, 
the pronoun being closely united with the verb The 
accented syllable was thus followed by two consecutive 
atonies, a sound sequence which is found intolerable in 
French (see § 46) Hence a displacement of the tenipus 
fo>te ensued, and the atonic © of the final syllable of the 
verb was changed into an accented close 6 chante je, 

pmssc-jc In the 17th century the final e of je became 
mute, and in our own times the final close 6 of the verb 
has become open e Hence the present forms are spelt 
chante-je, puisse-je, but pronounced chantef, puissej' In 
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the 17th century, under the influence of analogy, 4 n 
attempt was made to extend this barbarous form to the 
verbs of the other conjugations and to use barbarisms 
stranger still The forms entende-je, rompc je, so> k-je, were 
used instead of entends je, romps-je, sors jc, &c. But this 
usage, condemned by Vaugclas, soon disappcaied 

Moreover, among verbs not belonging to the first con 
jugation the use of the construction with the pronoun je 
placed after the verb became still more restricted, and 
even obsolete in the case of certain verbs with which it 
had once been employed It is now seldom found except 
with a few verbs suts-je, dtsje, faisjc, doisjc, there is a 
growing tendency to discard it in the verbs of conjuga- 
tions other than the first veiix-jc, pretends-jc, scns-jc, dors-jc , 
and even with those of the first chank-jc, &c The con- 
struction IS replaced by a heavy and disagreeable circum- 
locution cst-ce que JC chante, je veux, &c ' (See Book IV, 
§§ 416, 417 ) 

220 Second person singular — The second person 
ends in all tenses of all conjugations with an b, repre- 
sented in certain cases by an x tu pciix, (u veux (§ 106). 
This sibilant final has become so characteristic of the 
second person that it has imposed itself on the preterite, 
in which, according to etymology, it should not occur, the 
Latin termination from which the French form is derived 
being -sti for cantasti wc find chantas instead of ckantasl , 
for flmsti, instead of fttnsl The final t was probably 
dropped, leaving the characteristic b as a final, only 
because in all the other tenses the second person ended 
with an B 

In the present indicative and present subjunctive of the 
first conjugation the final b became silent from the i6th 
century This is why in the poetry of this and a later 
period we find the last atonic syllable of the second peison 

* [Cf the English circumlocution Do I sing^ &c ] 
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in these tenses elided It was even suppressed altogether 
by certain grammarians of the time 

221 Third person singular — In cases where the third 
person of verbs ends with a vowel, a t, called the euphonic 
t, IS intcicalated between the verb and the subject when 
the latter follows and is formed by one of the pronouns il or 
fUe, or the indefinite substantive on atmc t tl, a l-il, putsse t- 
elle, a-i on, diraion It was thought for a long time that 
this t came from the primitive form of the 3 sing of the 
verbs of the ist conjugation The Latin canlat was indeed 
represented in the iith century by the French chaniet 
Chantc ton would, accoiding to this theory, stand for caniat 
homo But this explanation is wrong, because the euphonic 
t IS haidly to be found before the i6th century, whereas 
the t of chantet, &c , dropped at the end of the nth century 
As a matter of fact, the t is simply due to the influence of 
analogy with the 3rd persons singular of the present 
indicative in the three other conjugations \l dil — ditil, tl 
refoit — refoit-il , tl fintt-fiml-il , and with the 3 sing of the 
imperfect indicative and the 3 plur of all tenses in all con- 
jugations chantait tl, chantent tls, cfiantaient ils, chanterent- 
tls, chanleroni-tls, &c Thus in almost all interrogative or 
exclamatory clauses the verb ended with a t connected in 
sound v;ith the subjects following tls, tl , dies, elk Hence 
It was but a small step to extend the use of the t to those 
persons which did not possess it, and this was done during 
the second half of the period of Middle French aime-l-tl, 
aima-t on, aimera-t die When this construction became 
definitively established it led to the rejection of the 
euphonic use of F (= le) with the substantive on {Fan) 
in such clauses, thus dna Fon became in the 17th 
century dna ton In familiar speech the use of this 
t has been extended to the verbal proposition with voUa ' . 

' [This IS called a verool proposition because toUa =- voi^Sj la vota 
« 101(5) icl ] 
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voila t-iJ, ne votld-t tl pas This turn of phrase has led to 
the creation of an interrogative or exclamatory particle ft, 
which was adopted in the 17th century in popular speech, 
IS daily gaining ground, and will perhaps establish itself 
in the language finally, in spite of the Academy and literary 
tradition 

222 First person plural— I n all verbs and tenses, 
except the preterite, this person now ends in -ons In 
Old French there existed the three forms omes, -onis 
(later ons), -om (or on) The original form was -oms 

The termination -oms (-ons) cannot be explained by any 
of the corresponding forms of the Latin verb In the ist 
conjugation -^mus should have given ains , in the 2nd con- 
jugation -^mus should have given -e/ns, in the 3rd, Imus, 
being atonic, should have given nothing, in the 4th, imus 
should have given -tns 

The inflexion -oms ( ons) is in fact derived from sijimus, 
the I plur of the present indicative of esse, which according 
to rule became sonts Besides this regular form we find 
another form somes , the e was probably introduced under 
the influence of esmcs, another form of the ist person 
plural of elre, from the Gallo-Romanic ^smus, which was 
Itself an analogical foi m modelled on the 2nd person 
plural ^stis, and used for a long period during the Middle 
Ages The language, feeling the necessity of denoting 
the I plur by a uniform termination, selected that 
belonging to the verb itre Thus in Old French the 
I plur of the various tenses of chanter came to be nous 
chantomes, or nous chantons , nous chantiomes, or nous 
chantions , nous chanteromes, or nous chanlerons, these 

* E g suis je ft (or sifts je Sec A Daixncsteter, D( la Cteaixon aclutlU 
des Mots Nouveattx, p 4 

^ On the other hand, soms itself changed into a rare form, sotn or son , 
the loss of the final 8 was doubtless due to a temporary effort to make the 
I plur like the i sing , and to keep the b exclusively as a characteristic 
Sign of the 2nd persons singular and plural 
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being modelled on the alternative forms for the verb eire 
nous somcs and nous sons. At the end of the Middle 
Ages a distinction was made with regard to the use of 
the two forms -omes and -ons -omes was exclusively 
reserved for the present indicative of the verb ctre — nous 
sommes , for all other verbs in all their tenses, except 
the preterite, and even fur all other tenses of the verb 
Ctre, except the preterite, the inflexion ■on'; was adopted- 
nous chantons, nous clianiwus, nous ctions, nous sci ons, 
&c 


223 . Second person plural — Except in the case 
of the perfect (-^atia), the terminations of the 2 plur of 
the different tenses in Latin were -atis, -^tis, -^tis, 
and -Itia Wo need not here deal with the termination 
of the 3rd Latin conjugation -Itia, which, not being 
accented, was lost fac^I)tis, faiks , dio(l)tiB, dites 
(§ 46). 

The terminations atis, ftis, and jlia became in French 
-cs and -ciz In the earliest texts we find both these 
teiminations in the noithern and eastern dialects, in the 
13th century, -eiz became -otz But in the dialects of the 
He de France the use of the termination -ez was extended, 
owing fo analogy, to all 2nd persons plural of all but the 
preterite tenses of all verbs, excepting fairc, dire, &c , 
referred to above dev-cz, dcvi-cz, devr cz, dcvri-ez, dussi ez, 
vendr-ez, &c The foims for the preterite in asles, -istes, 
ustts (Mod F -dies, ties, -lites), aie perhaps due to the 
influence of the foiin ostes 


221 Third person plural — In Latin we find the 
following terminations -ant (cant-ant, oantab-ant, debeb- 
ant, c£c ), -ont (deb-ent, cant-ent, cantass-ent, &c ), -unt 
(leg-unt, cantai'-unt, sunt, &c ), which arc atonic in all 
cases, except in seme monosyllables, as stant, aunt. In 
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French' these terminations were reduced to a single 
atonic form -ent chant-ent, dotv-ent, Its ent, chaulass-ent, 
chanier-ent, &c. 

As this teimination consisted of an atonic e feminine, 
followed by a group of two consonants, which formed 
a syllable that was very hard to pronounce, in the Middle 
Ages the n was lost and -ent was pronounced et Then, 
in the i6th century, the final t, in its turn, was dropped in 
pronunciation when the word following began with a con- 
sonant , and somewhat later on the e became silent Thus 
originated the modern pronunciation of the 3rd person 
pluial, in which the -ent has ceased in most cases to be 
pronounced, unless the verb is connected by hatson with 
a following word beginning with a vowel, when the t alone 
is now sounded 

The Gallo-Romanic dialects, dealing with the same 
difficulties as the common language, turned the obstacle, 
not by a change in the group -nt, but by simply displacing 
the accent cantant, which gave ch^ntent, became cantant, 
which became chantqnt From the loth century we find 
ocesisqnt occurring for the 3 plur of the imperfect sub- 
junctive occs\sent, which afterwards became oceissenl, oc 
assent (from oar, ocar, to slay) This sellable -ant, accented, 
became later on identical in pionuncialiun with the final 
syllable of the 1st person plural Hence the conjugation 
of country folks nous chanti^fis {— ebit^), tls chatite^nt 
(= chat?). 

226 Present participle and gerund — To these 
general considciations on verbal inflexions we must add 
a remaik on the present participle- and gerund 

In the first Latin conjugation these two tenses of the 
infinitive ended in -^ntem (accusative case) and -ando 
(ablative case) oant-aatem, cant-ando The teiminations 

‘ Except in bf bent, o»l , synt, xoii/, ffeiont, cunt, /out, v^dont, 
voytt. 
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in the other conjugations were -piitem, -^ndo deb-ontem, 
deb>endo , or -i^ntem, -i^ndo and-ientem, and-iendo. 
The other Romance languages merely reduced -lentem, 
-lendo, to 'entein, -endo, and thus had two terminations 
-ante, -ando, and -enta, -endo, but in French, towards the 
7th or 8th century, owing to the tendency, already noted, 
of reducing verbal inflexions to a single type, -ente was 
replaced by -ante, and -endo by -ando Hence we find 
in French only one termination ant, common to all the 
active paiticiplcs and gerunds of all conjugations hsant, 
en hsant. 


IV Form of th« Radical 

The radical in the various forms of the verb underwent 
various modifications, owing to the incidence of the iempus 
forte on different vowels (1) in the three persons singular 
and in the 3 plur of the present indicative and present 
subjunctive, and the 2 sing of the imperative , (11) in the 
future and conditional The radical was also in some 
instances modified in the preterite, in tlie past par 
ticiple, and in some persons of other tenses, owing to 
special causes These last modifications occur in the 
dead conjugation, and will be considered in ^ 250 We 
shall only consider for the present the modifications pro- 
duced by the varying position of the accent in the i, 2, 
and 3 sing and the 3 plur of the three present tenses 
(indicative, imperative, and subjunctive), and in the future 
and conditional 

220 On the part played by the tfmpus forte in 
THE THRU' PRESENT TENSES — The tempus forte fell on 
the radical in the i, 2, and 3 sing, and the 3 plur, in 
the three present tenses of all verbs (except in the inchoa- 
tive conjugation in -jsco (§§ 244-246) ) On the contrary, 
the I and 2 plur took the tempus forte on the inflexion 
in nearly all the verbal forms 
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Indicative 

Imperative. 

Subjunctive 

o^nto 


o^ntem 

o^tas 

OfOta 

o^ntoB 

o^atat 


cautet 

o^ntont 


content 

oantamnB 

(cantftmuB) 

cant^muB 

oantatia 

(cantatia) 

cant^tiB 


We know that when the vowel of the radical was accented 
and stopped — that is, followed by two consonants— it was 
in general preserved (§ 50) On the contrary, when it 
was free, it was in general tiansformed into another vowel 
or a diphthong. 

(1) The vowel a when accented and free was changed, 
as a 1 ule, into a (§ 51, 4) 


Indicative Imperative Subjunctive 


I sing 

lavo 

lef 

lavem 

kf 

2 sing 

lavas 

leves lava 

leve laves 

lefs, les 

3 sing 

lavat 

level 

lavet 

level 

3 plur 

levant 

levent 

lavent 

levent 


but when atonic did not undergo this change (§ ^,7) 

1 plur lav^mus /noons lavamus /nvons lav^mne lavons 

2 plur lavatiB laves lavfltis iavez lav^tis iavez ‘ 

This conjugation has left a trace in nppax^re, apparotr , 
applet, t/ appert, the only two existing forms of this 
defective verb 

(11) But a, free and accented, when followed by a nasal, 
was changed into ai (§ 55) 

* The modern forms corresponding to these are— Indicative je lave^ 
it* laves, il lavtt nous lavons, vous laves, iis lavent , Imperative lave, 
lavons, laves , Subjunctive ^ue je late, qus tti laves, f»’i/ lave, que nous 
lavions, que vous lavtes, qut/s l^vtnf. 
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Indicative Imperative Subjunctive. 


I sing 

^mo 

atm 


^mem 

atm 

2 sing 

amaB 

atmes 


aimc ames 

aims 

3 sing 

amat 

atmet 


^met 

aimet 

3 Plur 

amant 

aimcnt 


ament 

axment 

but wh 

en atonic did not 

undergo this change 


I plur 

am^mus 

amons 

amamuB 

amons am^mus amons 

2 plur 

amatis 

amez 

am&tiB 

amez am^tis 

amez' 

In Modern F 

rench, 

cilher the 

accented or the atonic 


foim alone has been adopted throughout the conjugation of 
.my given verb Thus we say nous ait, tons, vans atmes, See 
In this verb Ihe atonic form has only been preserved in 
the archaic amc (from am^tum), and in the participial 
substantive amant {lover) (from amantem) On the other 
hand, we say tl dame, See, instead of tl claimc (clamat), 
&c , owing to analogy with the foi ms nous damons 
(clamamiis), &c 

(ill) E accented and open became le (§ 51, 2) 

Indicative Imperative Subjunctive 

1 sg v^aio viens v^mam vicuttc 

2 sg v^ms vieits v^ni viens v^nias vicnncs 

3 sg v^nit vicnl v^niat vicnnc 

3 pi v^niunt viennent v^niant vienneni 

hut 

I pi ven^muB venous venj-mus venous veniamns venwns 

3 pi venjtis venco ven^tis venes vematis vmiez 

Similarly we have the forms tenure, tour, t^net, tl 

Unit , — quaerere, quctir, quaerit, 1/ qiiiot , — levare, 
/(I'll , l^vat, il Iteve, the form in -u- being preserved in 
{te)lief, a veibal substantive derived from r, lever 308, V) 

* The modern foims corresponding to these "ire — Indicative j'ainie, 
hi attn€i>, ti aifiif, nous aimonSy vous atmts, mIs atment , Imperative airnt, 
atmoris, aimea , Subjunctive qiit yattne, qne tu atmes, qu il aime, qut 
noiis atmwns, qnc •. ors aumtz, qu tls atffunt 
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(iv) i accented and close [Latin 3 and 1] became ei, and 
later oi (§§ 51, 3 and 93) 

Indicative Indicative 


I S? 

debeo, *d9io 

doi '• 

reoipio, *rec 9 po 

re^otf^ 

2 Sg 

d^bes 

dots 

rec^piB 

rcfots 

335 

d^bet 

doll 

rcc^pit 

rcgoit 

3 P' 

but 

d^bent 

doivcnt 

rec^punt 

icfoivcui 

rpl 

dobemuB devons 

recop^muB 

rrcevons 

2 pi 

deb^tia 

deves 

rocepitiB 

7 ccevez 


(v) 6 accented and open became uo, ue, oe, eu 51, 2 
and 94) 

*tropar0, troiiver *tr9pat, trucve, treuve (Mod F ti ouve) 
probaro, prottver prpbat, prueve, piciivc (Mod F pi ouve) 
*morir0, momir ’"mpnt, metut 

'■potfre, pouvoir ‘pptet, pent 

^vol^re, vouloir "‘vplot, veut 

dol^re, doitloir dolet, deut (used until the i6th cent ). 

(\i) O accented and close became eu (§ 51, 3) 

colare, couler , oplat, queitlc (Mod F. 

conk) 

plorare, plourer (Mod F pleurer) , plprat, plciire 

(vii) open, followed by a palatal (§ 54, 2), gave the 
following conjugation 

precare je prte, tic pries, il priel, ils prient , but nous 
pt eyons (pt oyons ’) , vous preyez i pioyez ' ) ( see § 93) 

Similarly, with 6 open before a palatal (§ 54, 2), we 
have 

appodiare j'appwe, iu appuies, tl appuiet, tls appuicnt , 
but nous appoyons, vous appoyez (Mod F appiiyons, 
appuyez). 

^ Mod F je dots 
^ Mod F pnojis 


* Mod F j€ refOts 
•Mod F pries 
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(viii) There is a last case, differing from the preceding 
ones namely when the persons of which the penultimate 
vowel bore the lempus /arte consisted of more than two 
syllables , the penultimate vowel was then necessarily long 
{§ 40, 3), and was therefore preserved in the persons in 
question , but, in those persons of which the termination 
was accented, this penultimate vowel, becoming atonic, was 
dropped, according to the rule 1 elating to atonic vowels 

(§48) 


Indicative 

Imperative 

Subjunctive 

oi^to am 


Bittern am 

Bit^taa ames 

aiuta aiue 

aifittea antes- 

oil^tat aiuet 


Biijtet amet 

aii;Ltant atttenl 


Bi^tent anient 

but 



aiat^mua atdons 


aiut^mus atdons 

aiut&tis atdtez 


aiut^tis atdtez ' 

Similarly with the conjugation in 
verb parler (porabolare, ‘paraul^iro) 

Old French of (i) the 

Indicative 

Imperative 

Subjunctive 

je parol 


<]ue je parol 

iu paroles 

parole 

que tu parols 

tl parolet 


que il paroU 

nous parlons 

parlons 

que nous parlons 

vous parlez 

parlez 

que vous parlez 

fls paroknt 


que tls parolent- 


and of (2) the verb ratsonner (rationbe) , 


* The modern forms corresponding to these arc — Indicative j*oide, 
tu aides, ii aide, noiij aidotts, vous aidez^ *ls aidtnt , Imperative aide, 
auions, atdez , Subjunctive quej'auie, qu 4 tu aides, qnii aide, qut nous 
0tdwns, que vous aidiee, quiis atdent (See § 54 I a, p 100 ) 

* The modern forms corresponding to these are — Indicative je parle, 
tu paries, i/parle, nous pa* hns, vous paries, dsparlen/ , Imperative parle, 
parlous, paries. Subjunctive que je parie, que tu patles, qu'd parle, que 
nous pariions, que vous parlies, qutls pailtnU 
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Indicative 

Imperative 

Subjunctive. 

je raison 


que je t atson 

iu ratsonnes 

ratsonne 

que tu raisons 

tl raisonnet 


qu'il raisont 

nous ratsnons 

f atsnons 

que nous ratsnons 

vous raisntez 

ratsmez 

que vous ratsnez 

tls raisonnent 


qti’tls raisonnent * 


Such then was the varied seues of forms of the Old 
French conjugation developed under the influence of the 
tempus forte 

Fiom the end of the Middle Ages the language sought 
to simplify these forms and began to unify the conjugation 
In some cases the accented forms prevailed, for instance in 
aimer, plcutcr, raisonner , in others the atonic form, for 
example in couki, laver, parlcr It is difficult to determine 
the reasons which caused the one to prevail in a given 
instance rather than the other At the present day no 
traces of these double forms exist in the living conjuga- 
tions The last examples date from the 17th century, 
and are to be found m Moliere on treuve (see § 226, v, 
Misanthi ope, 1 i), and in La Fontaine ]e treuve (Fables, 
11 20) But in the dead conjugation numerous speci- 
mens of the double forms still exist je hens, nous tenons , 
je meurs, nous mourons , jepuis or je peux, nous pouvons, &c 
(§ 253) 

227 On the part played by the tempu^ forte in the 
FUTURE AND CONDITIONAL — We Icnow that these two tenses 
were formed by the combination of the infinitive with the 
present and the imperfect of habere (§218) cantare habeo, 
cantarabio, cantaraio , cantare-habebam, cantarebeba, 
cantareveva, cantareva, cantarea Now in the forms 

' The modern forms corresponding to these are — Indicative jt rat 
soMnt, iu ratsonmSf il raisoHtie^ uous raisonnonsy vous raxsonnez^ tls tai- 
sonnetii , Imperative raxsonue, ranonnons, raisotinez , Subjunctive que 

raisonnCf que tu raisonHes^ qu'tl ratsomte, que Mons fatsonnions, qut vous 
tdisonttieZf qu xls raisonntni 

/, 
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cantaraio, oantax^a, the accent is on a in aio, on e in 9a 
Consequently the a of -are, that was accented in the infini- 
tive when isolated, cantare, became the atonic counterfinal 
in the new compounds cantaraio, cantar^a Hence, in 
virtue of known laws (§ 48), this a became an e mute in 
these forms je chanteiat, je chanterais 

In virtue of the same laws, vowels other than a in the 
same position, when they were not protected by consonant- 
groups, were lost We find therefoie 


Future 

Infinitive 

cantaraio 

chaniet -at 

cantare 

chanter 

deber^io 

devr-at 

deb^re 

devoir 

tener^io 

tendr-at, tiendrai 

tenure 

temr 

valSraio 

valdr at, vaudrat 

Valero 

valoir 

*aaderaio 

chedr-at, chert ai 

cad^re 

chcotr 

vider^io 

vedr-at, verrat 

vid^re 

veotr, votr 

seder^io 

sedrat, sen at 

sed^re 

seoir 

*reciperaio 

recevr-ai 

recip^ro recevoir 

veniraio 

vendr-at, vtendrai 

venfre 

ventr 

morlr^io 

morr-ai, mourt-at 

morlre 

mourtr 

audiraio 

odr-ai, orr at 

audi^e 

olr, OU 17 -, &c 


Thus may be explained these formations of the future, 
which at first seem so strange, but which really show a regu- 
lar application of phonetic laws I n M odern F rench most of 
the original forms, although normal from the etymological 
standpoint, have been simplified, as far as possible, under 
the unifying action of analogy We shall see in the 
following section to what extent the language has re- 
mained faithful to Its older usage 

SrcTioN II — The different Conpigaltons 

228 On the revolution m the system of conjugation during the 
change fiom Latin into French — 229 The living conjugations 
— 230 The dead conjugation 

I First Living Conjugation (Vert» whose present infinitives end 
in tf) — 231 Indicative mood ^232 Imperative raoo(L~23S Sub- 
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junctive mood — 234 Infinitude mood — 23’5 Compound tenses 
— 236 Verbs formerly ending in ler — 237 Unification of the con- 
jugation of verbs in er, whose radical was subject to modification in 
Old French — 238 Veibs in -et'y of which the final close e in the 
infinitive is preceded by an a mute or another close / — 23n Verbs 
in -yer — 240 Verbs in -^r preceded b} a vowel —24L Verbs in 
-ge*, cer — 242 The irregulai verbs ^ri'ojrr and alUr 
n Second Living Conjugation (Inchoative Verbs) — 243 Thcinchoa- 
tive particle *i5r- — 244 Indicative mood — 245 Imperative mood 
— 246 Subjunctive mood — 247 Infinitive mood — 248 The irre- 
gular verbs bcnir^ /I^unr^ halr^ ^ettr 

111 The Dead Conjugahon — 249 The dead conjugation — 250 Pretc 
rite and past participle — 251 Infinitive, future, and conditional — 
252 Present participle — 253 The three present lenses in the dead 
conjugation — 254 Peculiarities of certain verbs 


Inti eduction 

228 On the revolution in the system of conjuga- 
tion DURING the change FROM LATIN INTO FRENCH — 
Latin possessed four conjugations, of which the present 
infinitive terminations were 

I -are III 6re 

II -^ro IV -^re 

The Latin system was revolutionized as a whole during 
Its passage into French The ist conjugation alone re- 
mained untouched , the others were more or less com- 
pletely fused together and underwent such changes as to 
form an altogether new system 

There is no example of a verb of the ist conjugation 
having passed into another conjugation All those Latin 
verbs in are which survived in the popular language have 
become French verbs in er 

The conjugations other than the ist do not show the 
same constancy 

A few verbs in -^re, ere, and ire, either in the Latin 
period or, later, in the French period, took the inflexion 
-^re, or the corresponding French form -er, and so have 
passed into the ist conjugation Thus pavire in the 

z 2 
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earliest French became paver , and the O. F /oMSSir(Lat. 
tussore) was replaced m the i6th century by tousser The 
Latin put^re first gave putr, but this was changed into 
the modern form pucrin the i6th, although the form putr co- 
existed with puer till the i8th century In Modern French, 
popular usage has introduced, in the same way, the verb 
ntouver, from the participle mouvanf, derived from mouvoir 
We shall now consider the majority of the verbs be- 
longing to conjugations other than the ist 

Verbs in -^re gave according to phonetic rule infinitives 
in -oir deb^ro, devoir , habere, avoir, &c 

Verbs in -Sre gave according to phonetic rule infinitives 
in re diefire, dire , l^gere, /ire , ri;imp§re, rontpre, &c 
But, owing cither to a change of suffix already effected 
in Popular Latin, or else to an analogical influence 
exercised in French by other parts of these verbs, certain 
Latin infinitives in ijre became French infinitives in -ir 
or in -re, and certain Latin infinitives in -616 became 
French infinitives in -otr tenijie, Iciiir , nd^re, rtre , 
cftdfire, c/icotr, cfioir , sapdre, savotr, kc 

Ceitain verbs have even adopted more than one form 
of the infinitive — (1) in Old French 

manure tiianoii and iiianidi c (to remain) 

mov^re mouvoit and mouvre 

B^qufire sivie (sutvie) and sivir 

tqllgre toldie and tol/ir 

or (id in Modern French 

g^mgre gemdre and gcmir 

f^Ufire failln and falloir 

cijrrere courre ‘ and counr 

In muc^re, moisir , plac^re, OF p/aisir’', and other 

' In the expression chasse a courre 

^ Only used as a substantive in Modern French, the infinitive lias 
been replaced by plain under the influence of the present indicative, 
je plats f hi piaiSf &c 
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similar infinitives, the 6, being preceded by a palatal, has 
been transformed, not into «, oi, but into > (§ 54, IV) 

The Latin verbs in pe, which were not very numerous, 
have regularly given French veibs in -ir aud^e, owr , 
partp;e, parttr , sentjre, senUr 

Thus, to sum up (omitting from consideration the few 
verbs which passed fiom other conjugations into the ist), 
we find that -are has always been transformed into -cr, 
and -ire into -ir , but -ere, which should noimally have 
given -oir, and -Sre, which should have given -re, have 
under various influences developed in some cases into -re, 
in others into -otr, and in others, again, into -tr 

For the preterite and past participle French possesses 
two special terminations -is and -us for the preterite, 
1 and -u for the past participle These terminations stem 
to be used with equal frequency and almost at random 




Preterite 

Past 

participle 

sentir 

gives je sent-is 

sent 1 

partir 

,, 

je part-is 

part-i 

vChr 

If 

je vit-is 

vel-ti 

courir 

JJ 

je cour-us 

cour u 

rendre 

tJ 

je rend-is 

rend-u 

rire 

if 

je r IS 

r i 

lire 

If 

je 1 Its 

1 u 


To continue the first person singular of the present 
indicative of the verbs of the 2nd Latin conjugation ended 
in -eo gaudeo In the present subjunctive the person 
endings were -earn, -eas, -eat, &.c The atonic e, in hiatus, of 
-eo, -earn, &c , was, as we know (§ 60), changed in Popular 
Latin, towards the end of the Empire, into 1, and Gallo 
Romanic had in its turn changed this vowel into yod, 
gaudeo,* gaudeam, gaudeas, becoming gaudio, gaudiam, 
gaudias,&c On the other hand,the same persons of the same 
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tenses of verbs of the 4th conjugation, and of some verbs of 
the 3rd, ended in -lo, -lam, las, 4 c. Now in Gallo- Romanic 
this yod, in all the cases above mentioned, was gradually 
dropped, so that the and and 4th conjugations became, as 
far as these tenses were concerned, identical with those 
of the majority of verbs of the 3rd conjugation, of which 
the corresponding forms ended in -o, -am, -as, &c 

The result was a veritable chaos and inextricable con- 
fusion into which the language was compelled to intro- 
duce order and clearness 

Owing to a first tendency in this direction a certain 
number of verbs came to have the same ending for the pre- 
terite, in -t (later on is', from the Latin -m, and the same 
ending for the past partutple, in -«, from the Latin -utum 

Je tend /s tend u 

Je vend is vcnd-u 

Je romp ts romp-u 

But this tendency was not strong enough to lead to the 
formation of a single, regular, and living conjugation, it 
only resulted in the analogical reduction of a certain number 
of the older French forms which were as yet hardly distinct 
from Latin 

On the other hand, there was a tendency that proved 
more fruitful viz that which led to the creation of the 
conjugation of the type of fimr There existed in Latin 
a number of verbs ending in the present infinitive in 
-asoere, -escere, -iscere, or -oscere, verbs called inchoative 
because they denote the beginning of an action (mchoaro, 
to commence) Thus eplendere means to shine , splen- 
descere, to begin to shine 

In Popular Latin this termination in -score was applied 
to a great number of verbs in -ere, -6re, -ire, which became 
French verbs in -ir, its inchoative meaning being at the 
same time lost The radical was thus lengthenejj by the 

' [Or inctphvr, from incipere ^ to commence ] 
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interpolation of the syllable -iso, not in all tenses and 
persons, but only in those where it was necessary (in order 
to convert all atonic terminations into accented ones) 

220. The living conjugations — The class of verbs 
of which the infinitive ended in -ir was developed in 
French with sufficient strength and perseverance to form a 
new living conjugation alongside with that in -are, -ar, -er 

Indeed, from the earliest times all new verbs introduced 
into French, whether they were created by methods of 
derivation, or borrowed from foreign languages, or due 
to the Graeco Latin learned formation, belong to the con- 
jugations m -er and -ir without exception, and we may 
safely predict that verbs introduced hereafter will also be 
conjugated similarly Hence we call these two conju- 
gations, of which the present infinitives end in -er and -tr, 
the living conjugations 

As a rule, verbs derived from substantives belong to the 
1st conjugation" plume, plumer , femllet, fcuillcter , tnur, 
murer , whilst verbs taken from adjectives belong to the 
and conjugation grand, grandir , faible, fatbltr , notr, 
notrcir (see Book III, ^ 318) 

230 Thl dead conjugation — The remaining verbs — 
and they are not very numerous (about eighty in all) — 
together form what has been justly called the dead con 
jugaiion This conjugation includes some non-inchoative 
verbs in -ir, such as bouillir, partir, fi:c , some verbs in 
-oiT, such as avoir, devour, rcccvoir, S-c , and some verbs 
in -re, such as rendre, rtre, rompre. See 

I First Living Conjugation 
(Verbs whose present infinitives end in- er') 

231 Indicative mood — We shall take for this and all 
the other moods the verb chautet, derived from the Latin 
cant^re, as our type. 
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I. Present indicative 


Latin 

canto 

oantae 

cantat 

cantamuB 

cants tis 

c^ntant 


French 


chant (nth century), chante (13th century) 
chant es 

chant-ct (nth century), chante (12th century) 


chant- ons 
chant ez 
chaiit-ent 


1 sing The primitive form was chant, the atonic final o 
of canto being dropped according to phonetic rule (§ 47) 
When, however, this o was preceded by a group of con- 
sonants requiring a supporting vowel, an e feminine was 
added . intro, j 'entre , simnlo, je semble , tremnlo, je 
tremble Hence towards the 13th and 14th century, under 
the influence of analogy, an e was added to the first 
persons of all verb radicals ending with a consonant je 
chants, &c The addition of this 0 was even extended to 
radicals ending in a vowel je prit,je cuti/u However, in 
the latter case we find until the middle ot the i6th century 
the forms without the e je pri,je lonfi, as archaisms pre- 
served by poetic licence It is true that in most cases, as 
these aichaic fuims were wiongly supposed to be due to the 
omission of an e, this was replaced by an apostrophe 

2 sirg The final s dropped in pronunciation in the 
i6th century This explains the fact that in the written 
literature of that time it was in some cases omitted 

3 sing Tlie original form was chantet , the t dropped 
at the beginning of the 12th centuiy, and the e became 
mute quite at the end of the 16th century 

I, 2, and 3 plur - For these peisons see ^ 222, 223, and 
224 


We sec that by a senes of phonetic changes the i, 2, 
and 3 sing and the 3 plur have now become identical in 
pronunciation , e g the verb in jc chante, tu chantes, tl 
chante, tls chantmt, is in each case pronounced chat’. 
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2. Imperfect 

Classical Latin 

Popular Latin, 

OF. 

Mod F 

cant-abam 

cant-ava 

chant-aue, -be 

chaniais 

caut-abas 

cant-avaa 

chani-aues, -oes 

chanlais 

cant-abat 

cant-avat 

chant auct, -oeC 

chantait 

cant-abamu8 

cant-avAmus chant uens 

chantions 

caut-abatia 

cant avAtis 

chant-uez 

chanticz 

caut-abant 

cant-^vant 

chant auent,-bent 

chantaicnt 

In the iith 

century the 

3 sing , chant bet, became 


chantbt, chantoui In the 12th century chant-be, chant-bes, 
chantout, chanioenl, became, by analogy with the imperfect 
of Jintr (§ 243, 11), chanlote, chantoies, chantoit, chan'otent 
The I plur in the iith century became chant-iions, and 
in the i2th century we already find -iions, ttez, reduced to 
-lOHs, tez , the origin of these forms is obscure analogy 
with the verbs in -tr without doubt influenced them 


3 Preterite 
Classical Latin 

Popular Latin 

P rench 

cant-avi 

cant-ai 

chant-at 

cant-av^sti 

cant-asti 

chant as 

cant-avit 

cant-at 

chant-at, chant-a 

cant-aviinus 

*cant-ainmu8 chant antes, dines 

cant-avistis 

cant-astis 

ihant astes, -ales 

cant-av^runt 

cant-arnnt 

chant erent (later 

chanlermt) 

I sing — In cantavi, before the 7tli century, the v was 

dropped and the 

1 foiiiied a 

diphthong with the a 


can tat 

2 stng — Cantasti became first chantast (^§ 50 and 47), 
towards the 8th or 9th century the t dropped under the 
predominating influence of the b, already felt to be the 
characteristic of the second person (§ 220) 

^ sing — Cantavit was pronounced cantavt, the v was 
dropped before the t and gave Jianlat , then, in the 12th 
century, the t itself was lost and gave chanta 
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1 anduplur. — Cant^vimufl became cant^vmus, and then 
chanlames, and cantashs became chantastes This second 
form reacted on the first and changed it into chant- 
asmes, from which, with the loss of the s (§ 102), it gave 
chantdmes, chantdles , in Modern French the a has become 
short, and the forms, though written as above, are pro- 
nounced chantdmes, chantdles 

2 plur — The form chanterent is derived regularly from 
oantarimt The form chantarent, which occurs m the 15th 
and i6th centuries, was due to analogy with the i and 
2 plur. 

Preterites of the ist conjugation in -1 are to be found in 
Fiench dialects, for example je mangi, ic (§ 236) 

4 For the Future and Conditional, see §§ 218, 227 

232 Imperative MOOD — Present 

2 sing — cf.nt-a gave, according to phonetic rule, chante 

I and 2 plur — Chantons, chanttz, are taken from the 
indicative The Latin cant-ate would have given chantct, 
chante, but these forms were probably not adopted because 
they would have been too easily confused with the past 
participle 

233 Subjunctive mood — i Present subjunctive 

Classical Latin. Popular Latin Old French Mod French 

o^nt-em cant-e chant chant-e 

oant-es c^nt-es chanz {= chant s) chant es 

cant-et cwt-et chant { — chant-t) chant-e 

oant-^muB oant-^mus chant-tens, -ons chant wns 

cant-^tis oant-^tiB chant-eiz, -cz chant lez 

c^nt-ent c^t-ent chant-ent chant-ent 

Smg — Yhe atonic e was regularly dropped chant, 
chanz, chant, are thus the normal primitive forms 

Similarly, que je plor, que tu plor-s, qiCilplor-t , que je to, 
que tu loz, qu’tl lot, are the corresponding forms from the 
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verbs plorer and loer (Mod F. pleurer, loner). Only those 
verbs whose radical ended with a group of consonants 
requiring a supporting vowel have an e in the singular 
inflexions in Old French que j’entre, que tu enires, qu’il 
entret, &c Later, the use of this vowel (as in the present 
indicative, § 231) became universal owing to analogy, and 
led to forms on the type of que je chante, que tu chantes, 
qu’tl chante, &c. 

1 plur — Chant-tens was never much used , the ordinary 
form was chantons In the i6th century, either by a 
fusion of these two forms, or more probably owing to 
analogy with the subjunctives of verbs in -ir, appeared the 
modern form chantions 

2 plur, — Chantetz disappeared at an early period before 
chantez {§ 223), which was preserved until the i6th century. 
At this time chantez underwent the same treatment as 
chantons and became chanttez 

2 Imperfect subjunctive 

Latin Old and Middle French Mod French 

cant-assem chant-asse chant asse 

cant-asseB chant-asses chant asses 

cant-aBset chant-ast, chant-dt chant-dt 

cant-asB^mus chant issons, chant assions chant-assions 
cant-aaB^tiB chant-tsstez, chant-asstez chant-assiez 

oant-Msent chant-assent chant assent 

Sing — We should have expected the regular forms 
que je chantas, que tu chantas (= chantasss), the final atonic 
e being dropped , but the final e has been preserved so as 
to leave its characteristic form to this tense 

Plur — It was only in the i6th century that the i and 2 
plur chantissons, chantissiez, were definitively replaced by 
chantassions, chantasstez, under the influence of the a of the 
other persons. Robert Estienne, in his Grammar published 
in 1569, only recognizes the forms chanhsstons, chantissiez 
Besides chantissons, we find at a fairly early date the forms 
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chanttss tens, chanhss-tons , the termination -tons finally 
prevailed in the i6th century. 

234 Infinitivi; mood — 

Latin French. 

Prebent cant-^re chant er 

Partic present cant-f,iitem chant ant 

Gli und (abl ) cant-ando chant ant 

Panic, past, M Sg cant-^tus, -atum chant-ez, et {0 Y ), 

chante 

PI cant-^ti, -atoa chant-et, ez {0 Y ), 
chantcs 

Y Sg cant-ata chant ede (O F ), 

chant ce 

PI cant-atas chantcdcs (0 F ), 

chant ICS 

23 B Compound tenses — As these tenses involve the 
consideration of the auxiliaries tire and avoir, we shall 
discuss them later on (§ 254) 

Auduionai Noicb 

238 Verbs formerly endino in -ler — In certain O F 
verbs, under the action of a preceding palatal (§ 54, I a), 
the Latin a of the present infinitive, the past participle, 
the 2 plur of the present, and the 3 plur of the preterite 
indicative, had been changed, not into 6, but into chan 
^trCcambiare), cerchier a/rZ/fr (^adjutare), cuidtcr 

(cogit^.re), nagiir (navigaro), traiticr (tractare), enseigmer 
(insignijiro), &c Thus the forms used were thangic, vans 
changii s, qiu votis changtez , vous aidiez, que vous aidiez , 
changiitcnt, aidurent, &c Between the 14th century and 
the i6th the action of the regular conjugation caused the 
loss of this diphthong 16, which was replaced by the usual 
vowel 6 the unification of form prevailed thus everywhere 
in French proper 
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The northern and eastern dialects, however, far from 
following this progress of French towards simplification, 
brought matters to extremes They reduced i6 to i, and 
this phonetic modification caused a great number of verbs 
of the ist conjugation to pass apparently into the ana 
The infinitive, past participle, the 3 sing of the preterite, 
the 2 plur of the three present tenses, all having now the 
vowel 1 in their inflexion, the whole of the tenses received 
this inflexion Thus the verb mangier became mangir and 
was conjugated in the preterite /e mangt, 1u niangis, il 
maiigt, nous mangimcs, vous mangites, ils mangirent 

This apparent change of conjugation is to be distin- 
guished from that which took place in tlie i6tli century, 
temporarily, in the ease of the ordinaiy veibs in -er In 
these the old 1 and 2 plur of the impeifect subjunctive, 
(jue nous chantissons, quo vout chantissiez (? 234), to 
the remodelling of the other persons of the tensi, giving 
que jc chantissc, que tu chanttsscs, qu’il chantist, qu'ils 
chanlissent, while the type was even extended to the pie- 
t( rite je chantis, tu chantis, tl chantit, nous chanltmes, vous 
chantitcs, ils chantirent 

These forms did not, however, survive either in the 
common language or in the dialects or patois 

237. Unification of thc conjugation of verbs in -or, 

WHOSE RADICAL WAS SUBJECT TO MODIFICATION IN OLD 

FRENCH — The principle of unification prevailed again m 
the conjugation of those verbs where the vowel of thc 
radical was, in certain tenses and persons, modified under 
the influence of the tempus forte tl atmc, nous anions, tl 
queule, nous coulons, became tl aitne, nous aimons , tl cuule, 
nous coulons (See § 226 ) 

238 Verbs in -er, of which the final close 6 in 

THE INFINITIVE IS PRECEDLU BY AN O MUTE OR ANOTIILH 

CLOSE 6 — We have explained above (§ 227) how the close 
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6 of the infinitive was changed into e mute in the future 
and conditional • je chanter m, je chanle-rats We have to 
examine the case where this close 6 of the infinitive is 
preceded (i) by an e mute, as in lever, peser, and in 

verbs in -eler, -eter, or (2) by a close 6, as in ceder, esperer 
1st case — In the i, 2, and 3 smg and 3 plur of the 
three present tenses the e mute, under the influence of 
the tcmpus forte, was changed into open 6 je gele, je Icve. 
In verbs in -eler, -eter, the e has been marked as open in 
spelling, either by means of a grave accent or by doubling 
the consonant 1 or t, as in j'epele or j'epelle , j’achete, je 
jelte. The other persons keep the e mute nous gelons, 
vous leuez, nous epelons, nous achetons, vous jetez 

Hence we have an alternation between forms in which 
the vowel of the radical is accented and forms in which 
it IS atonic This alternation is especially evident at the 
present day m the verbs in -eler and -eter, in which 
the e in those forms m which it would normally be 
atonic, and remain an e mute, drops altogether m pro- 
nunciation ' we say je renouv^Ue, Ui rt nouv^l/es, il 7 enouv^lle, 
tls t enouv<;Uenl, but nous renouv l(fns, vous renouv’lfz, 
je renouv'lqis , and similarly jc cachrle, &c , but nous 
cach'tqns, &c ’ We see in this instance exactly the same 
process reproduced m Modern French which took place in 
Old French with regard to parler (see § 226, 8). In the 
O F conjugation the forms used were jc parole, fit paroles, 
but nous parlons, vous parlez, &c Just as custom caused the 
contracted forms on the type of parlons, parlez, to be used 
throughout the verb, so the popular language of the present 
day is causing the contracted forms with the tempus forte 
thrown back,yc cqch'te, tu c<fch’tes,j€ decqW te, f epotiss’ tc, &c , 
to replace je cachfte, tu cach^tes,je decollate, j’epoussi^tte, &c 
In the future and conditional (all persons) the e mute 

* Except in declamation and verse 

• These forms are ^xntten renouvihns, nhouveltM, rirtouvtlats, &c , 
cacktionz, &c 
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of the radical, being similarly followed by another e mute, 
and bearing the tempus Jorte, is also changed into open k 
]e gelerai, je jetterat, &c , and the pronunciation is marked 
either by the use of the grave accent or by a double 
consonant following 

• 2 nd case — In the infinitive of these verbs a close 6 
occurs as the vowel of the radical, e g ccdcr, esperer In 
the I, 2, and 3 sing and m the 3 plur of the three present 
tenses, this close 6 (like the e mute in the instances men- 
tioned before) being followed by an e mute is similarly 
changed into an open 6 tl cede, tl espere 

In the future and conditional the case is different, 
because the e mute of the infinitive contained in the 
written forms has become silent in modern pronunciation , 
je cedcrai, j’espcrerai, are in reality pronounced je c6d.’rai, 
^’esp^r’rai The vowel of the radical being free, there is 
no reason for it to change 

239 Verbs in -yer — In the conjugation of these verbs 
y IS changed into 1 before e mute According to the 
modern spelling payer gives je pate, &c 

240 Verbs in -er pREcrDED by a vowel — For 
example payer, phyer, prier, loner, &c In the future and 
conditional this vowel is followed by an e mute, which in 
poetry is sometimes replaced by a circumflex accent ■ 
paterai, pairai , prierai, prirat, &c 

241 Verbs in -ger and -cer — The addition of an c 
after the g, and of a cedilla under the c before a and o, is 
a purely orthographic convention, as in nous ntangeons, 
je plafais, &c , so that the g may be pronounced as a j, 
and the e as a surd s (See §§ 34, 35 ) 

242 The irregular verbs envoyer and aller — 
Envoyer gives in the future and conditional the forms 
j'enverrat znA j’enverrats, instead of j’envoie-rai, j'envote- 
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rais, which were still used in the 17th century This sub- 
stitution was due to the action of the verb voir, which for 
a long time possessed double foims for the future je 
votrai and je verrai The latter alone survived, and en- 
voierai disappeared before the analogical future enverrat 

The conjugation of aller is formed from three distinct 
verbs 

(I) The Latin ire, which also means to ^0, has given the 
future and conditional j'lrat, j’rtai<i This same verb iro 
IS a component part of the Latin verb exire [to go out), 
which became the O F verb etsstr, isw, of which the past 
participle tssu has survived , and also of the verbs penve 
[to go through, and hence, pettsh), subire [to go underneath), 
represented in French by pair, siibtr, words of Learned 
foi mation 

(II) The Latin vadero, also mianing to go, has given the 
I, 2, and 3 sing and 3 plur of the present indicative je 
vois (O F ),je vats or ]c vas' , tn vas , il vat [O F ), il va , 
tls von! This verb is also a component part of the verb 
mv^dore (Fop Lat ^invadjre), cnvaJnr 

(ill) Lastly, a verb of obscure origin, which is repre- 
sented in Italian by aadare, in Spanish and Portuguese 
by andar, in Provencal by anar, in Old French by aler, 
in Modem Frcncli by aller, has given the three tenses 
of the infinitive, aikt, allant, alle , the 1 and 2 plur of 
the present indicative, allons, alliz , the plural of the 
imperative, allons, allcz, &c , the whole of the preterite, 
allai, A'c , thcuhole of the subjunctive with its irregular 
forms in the present (i, 2, and 3 sing, and 3 plur), adle, 
allies, ailk, aillent , alltons, alltez , ailasse, &c 


' l^ois lias become irto, as Fran^ots has become Fraii^ats The form 
j* vas IS due to the analogy of 1u vas, just as the form jt peux, which 
CO exists with /f puis, has come from (u pfux 
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II Second Living Conjugation (Inchoative Verbs) 

243 The inchoative particle ibs This conjugation 

(for the origin of which see pp 342, 343) is characterized 
by the interpolation of the syllable -iss- between the radica' 
and the termination in the present and imperfect indicative, 
in the plural of the imperative, in the present subjunctive, 
the present participle, and the gerund In the other tenses — 
the preterite, imperfect subjunctive, infinitive, future and con- 
ditional, and past participle — the radical remains unchanged 

In the popular pronunciation of the Gallo- Romans -ibc- 
was changed into -ica hence the French form -ib- or 
-isa-. This fl IS a surd s , this is why, owing to ortho- 
graphic convention (§ 34), it is doubled before a vowel 
nous fintBBons, &c On the other hand, before a consonant 
It has disappeared fims t, derived from flmscit, has become 
fimt Similarly tu finis (pron fni), from finjacis, stands 
for finis s 


244 Indicative mood — i Present indicative 


Latin 

fln-iBC-o 

fln-JBO-lB 

fln-jsc-it 

fln-isc-iinus 

fln-JBC-ltlB 

fln-jBC-unt 


French 
fin-ts ' 
fin IS 

fin ist {O F ), fin-ii 
fin-tss ons 
fin ISS ez 
fin-iss-ent 


1 sing — The final atonic o of flnisco was dropped 
according to phonetic rule (§ 47), and the syllable -isc , 
-1C8-, was regularly reduced to -ib- In pronunciation the 
final B of finis is silent before a consonant, and becomes 
a sonant b before a vowel in cases of liaison Je finis a peine 
IS pronounced je finiz-a-peine 


^ The Old French form was fimr and not /imr a form copied from 
Latin In order not to complicate our exposition we give the paradigms 
in the form of Jlmr, even for older forms The lorm of the radical does 
not signify here, as the prt sent object is to study the terminations 

A a 
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2 Sing — The s of the syllable -iflc-, -tss , and that of the 
inflexion -Is, -s, have fused into one flniscls, finis The 
fate of this final a has been similar to that of the b of the 
first person 

3 — Finiscit became, according to rule, Jintst , then 
the B was dropped before t, as in teste, itte , giste, gtte , 
noshe, noire To be consistent, the word should be 
written finit {k; 102) 

Plur — No remark is necessary 

2 Imperfect indicative 

Classical Latin Popular Latin O F Mod F 

fln-iBC-ebam fln-ias-^a fin tss-ete, oie fin-tss-ais 

fln-iso-ebas fln-iss-^aa fin-tss-eu's, otes fin tss ats 

fln-iBC-ebat fln-ias-^at fin-tss-etel,-etl,-ott fin-tss-att 

fln-iBC-ebamus fln-iBB-eftmuB fin iss non'., -tons fin-iss-ions 
fln-iBG>ebatia fln-iaa-eatia fin iss-mz, trz fin tss-ies 

fln-iso-ebant fln-isB-^ant fin-ii,s cunt, oicnt fin-iss-aient 

We have only in this place to consider the terminations 
-ebam, -ebos, &c The long accented § in the i, 2, and 
3 sing , and 3 plur , became ei (§ 51, 3) , the intervocal ' v 
was dropped, though according to no fixed rule and the 
final atonic a became an e Hence the primitive termina- 
tions -etr, -etes, -eiet, -eienl 

From the nth century -etet was replaced by -eit At 
the end of the 12th, the diphthong ei became 01 (§ 93), 
and hence the terminations -oic, otes, -oit, -oient , from 
that time forward the imperfect of this conjugation became 

* I e between two vowels 

“ The V between two vowels was usually preserved le-v-are, lever 
It was, however, dropped in vi v-esda, viande 83) in order to avoid 
the close repetition ot the same labial consonant It has been supposed, 
with some probability, that the dropping of the v in Jintsseva was due to 
the same cause , this termination -n'a being derived from aveva 
(Classical Latin habebam, impeifect of habeo^, which, for the same 
reason as vivenda, dropped the second v and became avea, O F 
aveif avote Mod F nrais 
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identical with that of the ist conjugation, and has the 
same history 

At the end of the Middle Ages -oies (2 sing ) became -ois , 
between the 14th and the 15th century -ote (i sing ) became 
-ot, oy, and then, with the addition of an a 219), ots In 
the 14th century the three forms -oic, -oy, and -ois were used 
indiscriminately At the same time the pronunciation ol 
the diphthong bi was changed into 06, and then into w6 
(§ 93) In the second half of the i6tli century a fresh 
change took place wb was reduced to b in the i, 2, and 
3 sing and 3 plur of the imperfect and the present condi 
tional T15) The forms still written i/ auiioit, tl fimssott, 
were no longei pronounced tl atmwr, tl Jimswe, but tl attne, 
tl finissi The pronunciation we was, however, preserved 
until the middle of the 17th century in the solemn and 
somewhat archaic language of the Pailiamcnts and Law 
Courts But It finally disappeared before the pronuncia 
tion b (written at), which became general The notation 
(71 instead of ot, introduced 111 the 17th century by the 
advocate Berain *, and revived and defended by Voltaire, 
finally triumphed in the fiist third of the 19th century 
Hence the written forms of the imperfe-ct now used 
)'atmats, iu atntats , ]e fimssatb, lu fimssats, &c 

The terminations tions, ttes, already noticed (§ 231, 2), 
appeared in the i and 2 plur from the earliest period of the 
language, their origin has not yet been entirely elucidated 


3 Preterite 



Classical Latin 

Popular Latin 

French 

fln-jvi 

fin-11 

fin-i fO F ), fin is 

fln-ivisti, isti 

fln-jati 

fin-ist, fin IS 

fin-jvit 

fln-jt 

fin-it 

fln-jvimufi 

fin-imuB 

fin tmes (O F ), fin tmes 

fln-ivistis, -lahs 

fin-fstiB 

fin-istcs (O F ), fin ties 

fln-iv^runt 

fin-jrunt 

fin-irent 


* [His Nouveltes Remarques sur la. Lei gut Rrancatse were published in 

1673 1 


A a 2 
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The remarks made with regard to oantavi, and the 
perfect of the ist conjugation (§ 231, 3), hold good here 
The replacement in the Latin form of a by 1 constitutes the 
only difference between the two cases. 

4 Future and conditional 

The inflexions of these tenses are foimed regularly 
and have been discussed in § 218 With regard to the 
preservation of the 1 of the infinitive in jimr-ai, fimr ais 
(from the forms flmr-abeo, flmi-aio, flnir-abebam, flnir- 
fittir-rir, with the dioppmg ol the syllable -ab, or- av, 
already noticed), see § 227. 

246 Imi'erative mood. 

Present imperative : 

Populir Latin French 

fln>}sc-e fin ;a 

flii-}BC-iirms fnn'.ons 

fln-iso-itiB fni<;^,)z 

The plural is borrowed from the present indicative. 

246 Subjunctive mood 
I Present subjunctive 
Popular Latin French 

fln-jso-am, fln-fsc-a {que je) fn-iss-e 
fln-^sc-as {que /u) fin-iss es 

fln-^sc-at {qu’t/) fin tss tl {O F \ iss e 

fln-isc-amus {que nous) fin-iss ons (O P \ tss-ious 

fln-fBC-atis (que 7 ’ous) fin iss ez (O F ), iss lez 

fln-jBC-ant {qu'ifs) fin iss cut 

In the I, 2, and 3 sing , and 3 plur , the final atonic a gave, 
according to rule, an e feminine 47) For the 3 sing 
the form fiinisse, without a final t, was already adopted in 
the I2th century In the plural the terminations oiis and 
■e£ (which corresponds exactly to -atis) became ions,- tez, 
in the i6th century 
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2 Imperfect subjunctive 


Classical Latin 

Pop Latin 

French 

fln-i(v)-iB8em 

fln-jase 

(que je) fin-isse 

fln-i(v)-^88eB 

fln-jaBea 

(que tu) fin-isses 

fln-i(v)-^set 

fln-jBset 

{qu’tl) fin-tst (0 F ), fin U 

fln-i(v)-iss 9 muB fln-^saemus 

[que nous) fitt-tssons (0 F ), fi 



isstons 

fill-l(v)- 188 etlB 

fln-jsaetis 

[que voiis) fin tssiez 

fln-i(v)-j.sBent 

fln-jaaent 

(qu’ils) fin isscnt 


The two I’s of the syllable -iviss-, -ubs-, were fused into 
one in Popular Latin Hence the French forms, which 
show the same peculiarities as the coriesponding forms 
of the first conjugation (§ 233, 2) 

247 Infinitive mood 





Latin 

French. 

Pres inf 



fin-jre 

fin-tr 

Pils part 



fln-isc-^ntem 

fin-tss ant 

Gerund (abl ) 



fln-xsc-^ndo 

(cn) fiH-iss-ant 

Past part Masc 

Sg 

nom 

fln-it-us 

Jtni-^ (OF) 



acc 

fln-jt-um 

fin it (0 F ),fin I 

„ Masc 

PI 

nom 

fln-jt-i 

fin tt 1,0 F ) 

IJ 


acc 

fln-^t-os 

fin-iz (OF), fin-is 

„ Fern 

Sg 

acc 

fln-jt-am 

fin-idc (0 F ),fm-ic 

j; 

PI 

acc 

flu }t as 

fin tdes (0 F ),fin-tes 

248 The 

IRREGULAR VERBS b§nir. 

fleunr, hair, vfitir 


(1) B6mr —This verb, from the Latin bened^cere, equi- 
valent to the Modern French ‘fvin i/'n-,’ was in Old French 
beneiitre, a foim which, modified by analogy with finir, 
developed into the modern infinitive henir, with the past 
participle bent The primitive form of this past participle, 
benit, fern benite, corresponding to the Latin benedictiis, 
has been preserved to this day in certain expressions sanc- 
tioned by custom Until towards the end of the 17th 
century the language made no distinction between the two 
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forms However, as the older participle was especially 
used in the popular expicssion de I’tau bemie (holy water), 
French gianinianans have resei ved bc'ml, -ite, for the literal 
sense |ol being blessed by a piiest, &c I, and bc/a, -le, for 
the figurative sense, and this distinction has been adopted 
generally 

(ii) Fleurir, ftorir — The former of these \cibs is derived 
from the Fiench noun fletir, the second tiom the Latin 
verb flor^re All the tenses of the latter liav'e been lost, 
except the imperfect indicative Jlo) tssats, &c , and the 
present participle Jloi issant, which are only used in the 
figurative sense ' Grammarians have lorbidden the use 
of fleurir for these two tenses l!ut their rule is quite 
futile, since it is perfectly good Funch to say La paix 
fleunt, fleiimsatt, &.c 

(ill) Hail (deiived tioin the Geiiiianie liat-an or hat-jnn) 
— This verb, like all verbs derived from Germanic types 
in -jan, must have been oiiginally incho.itive And, in 
(act, we find at a very early peiiod the forms hatssant, 
hatsscz But 111 Old French the non inchoative (orms 
were in geneial prcteired present indicative, ye ha:: or 
je he, tu lies, il het, nous haoiis, vous haez, tls htuit , imperfect 
indicative, ye haoie, &c , present subjunctive, que jc hi, or 
que je hace, &c , present participle, haant This verb 
gradually became inchoative in all its forms, except the 
three persons singular of the present indicative As late 
as the 17th century Vaugelas noted the existence of nous 
hayons, vous hayez, ils haient, and criticised the use ol these 
forms 

(iv) vetir — A similar change is now' taking place in 
Modern French w'lth regard to the verb vCtir and its 
compounds devfiir, levtUr, &c , which belong to the dead 
conjugation 249; present indicatives, jc vets, in vets, 
iJ vet , nous reiictons, vous revetez, tls revClent , present 

* Of to flourioh demed from the Fiench in this sense ] 
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participles veiant, rcvctant There is at the present day 
a strong tendency to include this verb in the second living 
conjugation Lamartine [1790-1869] used the form je 
vets, but also tl vcttssait Bossuet had already with more 
consistency used the forms je veiis, nous vettssons, &c. 

Ill The Dead Conjugation 

249 The dead coniu(.\tion — The dead conjugation 
contains a limited number of vi rbs which instead of 
increasing has always been diminishing sonic of these 
verbs ha\e been altogether lost, others have passed into 
the living conjugations The infinitives of these verbs 
end in -ir, -oir, or -re 

Most of the vci bs in -ir of this conjugation are on the 
whole regular, and aie only distinguished from verbs of 
the and living conjugation by the absence of the inchoa 
tive sellable -iss- e g partir, tepenttr, sunttr, sotltr, Ac 
Consequently they are conjugated like finn in all those 
parts of the veib which do not take ihi interpolated 
syllable -iss- je partis, qtic je parltsse, jc partnni, Ac 

The Verbs in -oir, which are not very numerous, arc 
derived from verbs ending in Popular Latin in -^re 
devoir, deb^re , rcccvoir, recipCre 

The verbs m -re form the majority in this conjugation, 
and are derived fiom Latin verbs in -ere 

Compared with verbs of the living conjugations all these 
verbs are irregular, although in most cases then iriegulaiity 
results precisely Irom a regular adheience to the Latin 
types from which they are derived 

In the dead conjugation we have to study the preterite 
and past participle, the infinitive, the future and con- 
ditional, the present participle in its relation with the 
present and imperfect indicative, and with the present 
subjunctive, and, lastly, the appaient 11 legularities of the 
three present tenses 
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250 Preterite and past participle — A great number 
of Latin verbs, belonging chiefly to the 2nd and 3rd con- 
jugations, exhibited a peculiar change of the radical in the 
perfect indicative (corresponding to the French preterite) 
and past participle The tempus forte, instead of being 
placed on the inflexion, as in fln-jvi, flu-itus, was placed 
on a syllable of the radical itself. 


Infinitive 

Pci fccL 

Past participle 

v^rtfire 

v^rti 

v9rsuB 

fij.tiddre 

fqdi 

fqBUB 

mord^re 

mom9rdi 

m9r8U8 

t^nddre 

tot^ndi 

t9nsus 

ctj.rrSre 

cucij.m 

eprsufl 

def^nddra 

defend! 

dofensuB 

ppndSre 

pep^ndi 

P9nBUB 

pr^ndSre 

pr^ndi 

pr^nauB 

mjttfiro 

miBi 

mjBBUS 

f^c^re 

f^Cl 

factuB 

n^mpSre 

njipi 

rpptUB 

v^nddre 

v^ndidi 

V9ndltu8 

IfgSre 

l?gi 

l 9 ctus 

vid^re 

vjdi 

VJBUB 

rid^re 

rjsi 

rjBUB 

venp-e 

v9ni 

V9ntuB 

ppigSre 

pjnxi 

pjetuB 

i^gSre 

IJLUXI 

qnctus 

vjnc8re 

VJOI 

VjetUB 

p^nere 

P981U 

P9BltUB 

cooperp'Q 

coop^rui 

coop 9 rtTis 

bjbfire 

bjbi 

bjbItuB 

recjpdre 

recfpi 

rec9ptuB 

qu^eiere 

[quaeB^vi] 

qu^esltuB 

debfre 

d^bm 

d9bltus 

djodre 

dixi 

djetOB 


In a small number of these verbs we find the preterite 
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and past participle, or only one of them, preserved intact 
without undergoing any other than the regular phonetic 
changes 


Latin Perf 

French Pret 

Latin Part. 

French Part 

f^Cl 

jefis 

factiis 

fait 

dixi 

]e dts 

d]CtllB 

dit 

r^si 

je rts 

rjsus 

ns (rt) 

pr9iidi{Pop Lat 

je pris 

pr^nsns 

pns 

pi^nsi, pr^ai) 




v^di 

je vts 



v^ni 

je vins 



t^niu 

je tins 



d^bm 

je dus 



mfBi 

je mts 





mprtuuB, mprtUB 

mart 



n^tUB 

ne 



tractus 

trail 



pnetUB, &c 

otnt, Ac 



oft^rtus 

offert 



coop^rtUB 

convert 


The above are what are called strong preterites and 
strong past participles in Ficnch I hc> are ,0 called 
because in these the tempHs forte is borne by the 1 adical as 
It was in Latin, while in verbal forms like ]l 
the iempus forte is borne by the termination , and these 
latter are called weak preterites and weak past par- 
ticiples ’ 

^ In Old French the only strong forms in tlie preterite were the i lud 
3 sing and 3 plur In the r and 2 plur the temfms forte^ ronrspondin ^ 
to that of the Popular Latin foims c g feciati, IccimuSj fecibtmj, was 
borne by the termination The preterite oi/atu waj conjugated thus 
Strong forms je Jis, 1 / /it iL fireni 
Weak forms iu /esis, nous fenmts^ vousfesistts 
Little by little the language reduced these forms to a single type , the 
weak forms were remodelled on the strong , tu nou^ /ityus, vous 
files being formed from jefis, il fitj tlsjitent 
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At an early period the language endeavoured to simplify 
these multiple forms 

Preterites of the Dead Conjugation — (i) For the perfects 
on the one hand, there already existed in Latin a termina- 
tion -ui, used in a great number of verbs, mostly of 
the 2nd conjugation (deb-ui, plac-m, &c ), and this 
termination was extended in Popular Latin to many other 
verbs This final -m combined with the preceding vowel 
of the radical, so that debui became dui, plaom became 
ploi, iVc ficnee a si lies of strong pieterites which 
originally ended in French in -m or oi, later on in -us 


Infinitive 

Pres Indie 

Preterite 

avoir 

j’at 

J 

devoir 

je dots 

j€ dyis 

platre 

„ plats 

„ phis 

tatre 

„ tats 

„ tns 

savotr 

„ sats 

„ SUB 

pouvoir 

„ puts 


lire 

„ Its 

„ /uB 

botre 

,, bots 

„ buB 

paraitre 

,, parats 

,, partiB 


The preterite derived from debut was conjugated thus 
je dull tu dins, il dut, nous dcUmes, vous dciistcs, tls durent 
Analogy with the other persons possessing -u as a charac- 
teristic ending caused dut to be changed into dn, later on 
(fj/T, the s being added for the ist person according to the 
general rule (§ 2ig) The preterite derived from placui 
w IS conjugated je plot, tu pious, il plot, nous ploumcs, vous 
plouites, ils plorcnt This preterite, like tliose of avoir, 
savoir, pouvoir, tairc, was gradually assimilated to the 
preterites in -us, givm^je plus, j'eus, &c 

By analogy, the preterite of certain other verbs was 
formed by the addition of this termination -us to the 
radical of the present participle , hence the weak preterites 
in -UB 
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Infinitive 

courir 

valoir 

voulotr 


Pres Part 
cour-ant 
val-ant 
voul-ant 


Preterite 
je cour-Via 
„ valMB 
,, VOul-VLB 


(u) On the other hand, Fiench adopted another termina- 
tion, not less frequent in Latin, -m, -11, which was used 
in the case of weak perfects, e g fln-ivi It was added 
similarly to the radical of the present participle Hence 
the many weak French preterites of which the i sing 
formerly ended in -1 and now ends m -is (§ 219) 


Infinitive 

Pies Part 

Pietciite 

pcindre 

pcign-ant 

je peign-ia 

cratndre 

cratgn ant 

„ cratgn is 

rompre 

romp ant 

„ romp-iB 

pendre 

peud-ant 

„ pcnd-iB 

rendre 

rend-ant 

„ rend-iB 

mordre 

mord ant 

„ mord-iB 

vatnere 

vatnqu ant 

„ vatrtqu-is 


Pailicipks — The past participles wcie remodelled 111 pre 
cisely the same way A cei tain number of the original par- 
ticiples have, however, been preserved in modern French 
in the form of participial substantives, some masculine, but 
most of them feminine 


Masculine Feminine 


mprsum 

mors 

cijirsa 

course 

ci;Lrsuin 

cours 

rqpta 

route 

P9(ii)BUin 

(pets^, pQids 

m|bBa 

messe 

miBBUB 

mets 

quaeaita 

quote 

acquaesitus acquet 

electa 

elite 



ppsita 

paste 



rec^pta 

recette 



d^bita 

dette 


r^ndita. 

v^ndita 

rente, 1 



t^(zi)Ba 

toise 



p^rdita 

perte 
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Some participles have even passed through a second 
strong form, taken from the infinitive t^naus, -a, from 
t^ndo, was supplanted by t^ndit us, -a, whence the 
feminine substantive tente , ppaitus, p^stua, -a, from ppno, 
had as a doublet pijlnitua, p^nlta, whence the French ponte 
But apart from the survival in these substantive forms, 
in which they became, as it were, crystallized, the original 
participles have been lost They have been replaced by 
newer forms created on the type of imb-lj.tuB This new 
inflexion, -vitus, reduced in French to -u, was added to the 
radical of the infinitive 


Latin infinitive 

val-ere 

pend-ero 

curr-^re 

'vol-dre 


French past participle 

val u 
pend-u 
cour-M 
void u 


In many cases, the final consonant of the radical having 
dropped, the atonic vowel is elided before the u of the 
participle, so that we have monosyllabic participles, which 
resemble in foi rii the strong participles 


Latin infinitive 

0 F past part 

Mod past part. 

leg' ere 

/eu 

/u 

bib-Sre 

f>eu 

bxk 

tac-ere 

^eu 

to. 

plac-ere 

plQM. 

plu 

oogno-Bcdre 

roneu 

con{n)u 

par-escere 

paroM. 

para 


By this process most of the verbs of the dead conjuga 
tion came to have forms in -is or -ub for the preterite 
(the former being most in use), and the form in -u for 
the past participle ' 


* III some cases the termination in -u has invaded the territory of the 
participles in -i, the 1 atm -itura We say vctu, instead of the O F vesH ^ 
and in popular Modem French bouiUu (or boulvt\ stniu^ arc used for 
s^ntx 
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Thus was formed the conjugation of rendre, which 
grammarians have made the type of the 4th French con 
jugation, simply because most of the strong verbs, as a 
matter of fact, conform to it. 

261 Infinitive, future, and conditional — We have 
seen how, in the formation of the future and conditional, 
certain verbs of the dead conjugation in -ir and -oir 
drop the vowels 1, 01, as pretonic counterfinals (§ 48) 
Thus 


mourir gives in the future mourrai, from mor(i)raio 


acquerir 

0 

acquerrai, 

II 

aoquaer(e}raio 

mouvotr 

i) 

fnouvrai 

)i 

mov(e)raio 

devoir 

If 

devrat 

II 

dob(e)raio 

rccevotr 

If 

recevrai 

II 

rocip(e)raio 

avoir 

It 

aural 

,, 

hab(e)raio 

savoir 

>1 

saurai 

1 

8ap(e)iaio 

temr 

11 

ten(d)rat, 

tieiidrai 


ten(e)raio 

venir 


ven{d)rai, 

vtendrai 

11 

ven(i)raio 

valotr 

II 

vau{d jrai 

M 

val( e)raio 

vouloir 

II 

vou{d)i ai 

1 ; 

vo^oiraio 

falloir 

II 

fau(d)rai 

11 

fall(e)raio 

ch(e)oir 
(O F chedetr) 

II 

cherrai 
(O F chediai) 

II 

cadt e)raio 

voir 

^0 F vedetr) 

'1 

verrai 
(O F vedrai j 

II 

vid(e)raio 


Pourvoir gives in the future only je poiiri nirai, a modern 
form, in Old French the foiin pourvcnat was regularly used 
Amongst the verbs in -ir we must notice those in which 
the termination is preceded by an 1 mouillee , this was 
treated in Old French as a simple 1 

sailhr gave a futiiie satl-iai, sail-drat, saudrai 
cueillir „ cuetbai, cueil-cbrai, itieudrai 

boutllir „ boudrai, bowl-d-rat, boudrai 
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These forms were lost in the period of Middle French, 
when the forms satlleiai, cuedlerat, were used , these latter 
are still in use at the present day, although m popular 
French the forms saiUtrat, cueillirai, bouillirai, formed on 
the infinitive, are tending to be accepted 

The other verbs of the dead conjugation m -ir (e g. 
paritt) form their future and conditional on the type of 
finir The i should have dropped according to rule, as in 
the preceding verbs , but it has been saved by the fact 
that the gioup of consonants resulting from the elision 
would foim a combination of sounds too difficult for pro- 
nunciation i^e g patlrai)^ 

2B2 Present participle — According to grammarians, 
the present and imperfect indicative, and the subjunctive 
tenses, are formed from the present participle it would be 
more correct to say that these different tenses are formed 
from the same radical Nevertheless, to simplify the 
matter, we may consider one of them as typical, and take 
as our type the present participle, for example 

The relations of the present participle with the imperfect 
indicative and the subjunctive are too obvious to need dis- 
cussion Thus we have 

Pres participle Imp indicative Pres subjunctive 

paratss ant je paratss-ais que je paraiss-e 

dis ant je dts-ais que je dis-e 

We may, however, dwell with advantage on the rela- 
tions between this participle and the singular persons 
of the present indicative The z sing of this latter tense 
has ended with an -s, and the 3 sing with a -t, from the 
O F period, while since modern times the i sing has 
ended with an -s If the radical of the present participle 
Itself ends with a consonant, the two consonants will meet 

'• Outr, from audire, now gives in the futuie ouirai (a form very 
rarely used) The O F form was orrai, earlier odrat, from audiraio, 
audraio 
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We shall now consider how these consonant-groups are 
resolved 

(i) The radical of the present participle ends m -s-, or -bb- 
dis ant, condnis-ant, fais-ant, plats-ant , connatss ant, parat’;’^ 
ant, &c In the i and 2 sing the -bs- or -sss- of the radical 
and teimination are reduced to a single b je lis, je 
contiais , tu lis, iu dt^, tu connats In the 3 sing the 
a before tlie t of the termination is dropped according to 
the rules of Modern French phonetics and spelling, in 
cases when it is preceded by a vowel, a ciicumflex accent 
IS placed over the 1 tl dtt, tl lit , tl plait, tl parait 

(II) The termination ant of the present participle is pre 
ceded by a vowel ri-ant, conclu ant, fri-ant, fuy ant, 
croy-ant The original forms in Old French for the pre- 
sent tense were, according to rule, ye rt, je croi, je coniht, 
<S-c (which became later on je rts,jc crots, &c , §219), tu 
ris, tu crois , tl rit, tl croit 

(III) The termination -ant is preceded by m or v dotm 
ant, huv-ant, eertv-ant, suw-ant, 5 .C These consonants 
are dropped, not only before the -s and -t of the 2 and 
3 sing , according to phonetic rule (§ 100), but also m the 
I sing , where they were final Thus we have not only tu 
dors, tu VIS , il dort, tl vit, &c , but je dor, je vt, je dot, je 
sui , which became later on je dors, je vis, je dots, je suis 
(§ 219], &c 

(iv) The termination -ant is preceded by either one or 
two dentals rend-ant, perd-ant, ment-ant, mett ant, batt-ant, 
sent-ant In French pronunciation, on the one hand, we 
cannot have two consecutive final dentals , on the other 
hand, in Modern French spelling an effort is made to leave 
the verbal radical intact, whilst in Old French the spelling 
tended to follow the pronunciation These two tendencies 
have resulted in uncertainly and incohercncy in modern 
usage We have je rends, tu rends, tl rend, and not tl 
rent , but je sens, tu sens, tl sent, and not je sents, tu sents , 
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—je pars, tu pars, tl pari, side by side with je nieis, tu mets, 
il met, je hats, tu bats, tl bat, &c It is to be wished that 
the French Academy would adopt a uniform spelling in 
these cases 

(v) The termination -ant is preceded by an n mouillee 
cratgn ant, joign-aut In Modern French the n mouillee 
can no longer be pronounced as a final , it has been 
replaced by a simple n Hence we liave je crams, tu 
crams, tl craint, together with the forms craignant, nous 
craignons, &c 

(vi) The termination -ant is preceded by an 1 mouillee. 
This consonant has been transfoimed into the vowel u, 
and the a of the inflexion is written usually with an x , 
thus we have val-ant jc vaux, tu vaux, il vaut , defaill-ant 
je defaux (or jc defaus) 1 n houdl ant, jc bous, the preserva 
tion of the a after ou in spelling is to be noticed 

Thus most of the apparent irregularities of the singular 
of the present indicative in the dead conjugation are ex- 
plained by the general laws of Fiench phonetics 

263 Thf three present tenses in the dead con- 
jugation — We need only recall, by means of a table, the 
laws enounced in ^ 226 with regard to the incidence of 
the tempus foi tc on the vowel of the radical in the i, 2, and 
3 sing , and the consequent difference between the result 
ing French vowel in these persons and in the i and 2 plur 
(when the vowel is free') of the three piesent tenses (indi- 
cative, imperative, and subjunctive) 



Infinitive 

Pres Indic 3 sing 

Pres Indic i plur 

a 

■ np'^paf otr 

tl {ap^pe) t 

nous parons (OF) 

6 

quertf 

je quiers 

nous querons 


iemr 

je itens 

nous tenons 


vcmr 

j€ viens 

nous venons 

6 

devoir 

JC dots 

i.ous devons 

6 

mounr 

je mew s 

nous mourons 


pouvotr 

je peux 

nous pouvons 
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The four series of phonetic facts summarized above 
account for almost all the irregularities of the so called 
irregular verbs 

254 Peculiarities of certain verbs — To complete 
this study we have only to point out certain isolated facts, 
and firstly those in connexion with the two auxiliaries 
ctre and avoir 

(1) ETRE — This verb shows interesting peculiarities in 
each of its moods and tenses. 

I Present indicative 


Classical Latin 

Old French 

Mod French 

sp.m 

SUlf silts 

52^15 

9 a 

es 

es 

98t 

est 

est 

Bi;iinus 

soms^ somes 

sommes 

^BtlS 

esies 

etes 

8i,int 

sont 

sont 


With regard to the s of the i sing , sec ^ 219 (i) In the 2 
sing the Latin Ss should have given phonetically ics 51, 
2) Es is doubtless due to the action of csf, or else to its 
hcquent use as an atonic form Similarly estis ought to 
have given cz , the form cities is without doubt due to the 
action of somes, just as dries, failes are due to the action 
of dimes, faimes (see § 254, vii) With regard to soms and 
somes see § 222 

2 Imperfect indicative 

From the Latin ^ram, ^ras, ^rat, eramus, eratlB, $rant, 

were derived the O F forms tere {ere-), teres (eres^), terel 
{eret‘‘), erions, ertez, lerent {erenl’-) This imperfect from the 
time of the Middle Ages gradually gave way to other forms 
based on the infinitive estre From eslre were derived 

* In certain dialects of Eastern France we find analogous forms 
prentes from pr^nditis, rentes from rfdditia, senies from a^uitia 

^ The atonic forms, less used 

B b 
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estete, estate , cslctcs, eslotes, &c , on the model of the O F. 
prometete, &c , from promclre , tcindete, &c , from tendre. 
Hence the Modern French imperfect etais, etais, etait, 
eiwHS, etiez, clatent 

3 Preterite 


Popular Latin 

Old French 

Mod French 


fm,fu 

fus 

fulfati 

fus 

fus 

f^it 

fut 

fut 

ft)imuB 

fumes, fusiues 

fames 

fnjRUa 

fusics 

fates 

fij.eruiit 

furent 

furent 


This preterite is the onl^’ stiong preteiitc of Old Fiench 
which was strong in all the persons tu fits, nous Jutnes, 
vous fusics (cf, p 361, note) The i sing passed through 
the pronunciation fijii and fui , it then became fu under 
the action of the 2 and 3 sing Jus and fiU In the i6th cen- 
tury It was still written fa It became fus later according 
to the general rule (§ 2ig) 

4. Future and conditional 

From the Latin $ro, ^ris, ^nt, primus, ^ritis, $runt, 
was derived the O F futuie, ur, lers, icti, crnics, cries, 
irrent Side by side with this classical future, ero, &c , there 
was in Popular Latin a future formed from the infinitive 
eesere and the verb (/i)abco esser^beo, &c , from which 
came the O F estrai The form of the future now used, 
serai, seras, has been in use since the 12th century, it 
is still unexplained 

5 Present subjunctive 

The forms gue je sois, &c , have been taken, not from the 
Classical Latin aim, sia, ait, &c , &c , but from the Popular 
Latin afam, afaa, a^at, si^mua, si^tia, afant Hence we 
have in Old French seie and sate, setes and sates, stit , seiens. 
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setes, seient and soient, and in Modern French iois, sois, 
soil , soyons, soyee, sotent 

6 Imperfect subjunctive 

The forms que je fusse, &c , were derived from the Latii 
pluperfect fuissem, &c. 

7 Infinitive • 

Eire IS taken from the Popular Latin pssSre, whence eslre, 
etie 

8 Gerund and participles 

These forms are derived fiom another veib, the verb 
stare, which in Popular Latin had assumed the meaning of 
‘to find oneself Hence the giiiind actant, later ctant, 
from stando , the present paiticiple estant, later ctan^, from 
stantem, and the past participle, later f/c, from stitum 
The verb ctre is con)ugatcd with the aiiyiliaiy avoif in 
the past tenses This is an anomaly In Italian the 
auxiliary used is the verb essere The equivalent of the 
Italian 10 sono stato would normally be in I'lcnch, not 
j'ai etc, but je suts ete This more regular conjugation is 
sometimes found in Old Fiench, and still suivives in the 
popular language 

(11) AVOIR — The l smg of the present indicative 
comes from the Popular Latin ih)abio, aio, which gave 
according to the rules of phonetics ai {k 54> ^ 
accordance with its etymology the form at has no final s , 
but in Popular French an s is often added, owing to the 
influence of the forms je viens, je cours, &c With regard 
to ont, see § 224, footnote The Latin perfect h^bui, &c , 
through the forms 'awi, *aui, &c , was transformed into 
01, ous, ol, oumes, oustes, orent, and thence into the modern 
(j’)e«s, tu eus, il eut, &c (cf p 331. ^ots) It was only from 
the i6th century that the old form of the future, avrai, 
became aurat, in consequence of the transformation of the 
V into the vowel u I n the same way savrai became saurat 

D b 2 
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(lu) COTJDHE — Je couds, tu couds, tl coud. This verb 
comes from the Classical Latin consuere, Popular Latin 
opsvSre, cpsSre, which, according to phonetic rules, became 
cosre, cosdre, cousdre, toudre The euphonic d of the in- 
finitive was introduced in spelling into the singular of the 
present indicative without any good reason 

(iv) MOUDRE — Je mouds, tu mouds, tl moud From 
the Latin m9l6re, mplre, moldre, moudre This verb 
shows the same peculiarity in spelling as coudre 

(v) SOUDRE (obsolete, fiom splvfiro) and its com- 
pounds absoudre, rcsoudrc, &c The irregularity of these 
verbs lies in the existence of two forms of the past parti- 
ciple, the one in -olu, feminine -oluc, Irom the Classical 
Latin solV-tuB absolu, absoltic, resaht, resolue , the other 
in -ous, feminine -oute, from the Popular Latin si^ltiiB 
absous, absoute We have in realitj, in the latter case, the 
masculine of an old participle in e, assous, assousse, to 
gether with the feminine of an old paiticiple in t, assoui, 
assoutc The b in these forms is due to the learned 
formation and is of later origin (Cf p 277 ) 

(vi) OFFRIR, SOUFFRIR COUVRIR, CUEILLIR, 
SAILLIR ' — The present indicative of offrir, souffrir, and 
couvrtr took a final e as a supporting vowel from the earliest 
times The influence of analogy led to the use of the 
forms jc cuedlc, je satUe, instead of the O F 7c cueil, je sail, 
in which the radical of the verb was too much masked to 
resist this influence 

(vii) DIRE (LIRE) — The 2 plur dtles no more repre- 
sents the Latin form d^oitis than fades lepresents facitis, 
for these Latin forms would have given in French dtz and 
faiz The forms dites and fades are doubtless due to the 
action of the old forms of the i plur., dimes and fatmes 

‘ Derived from the Pop LaU forms offei^re , sufferfre , *oopr^ , 
*oollig^re, ‘oolyiT (.corresponding to the Classical forms offfrre, auft^rro, 
coopsrfre, oolltgfirel , and aalfre 
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These were lost and replaced by the analogical forms 
disons, fatsons , but and / aj/m have survived ’ In the 
present subjunctive of ifi»-ewefind in Old French the forms 
que je die, que tu dies, qu'ils dient, &c , and in the present 
indicative tls dient, which were all derived according to 
rule from Latin They are now replaced by forms due to 
analogy with other verbs, and taken either from the present 
participle or from the i and 2 plur of the present indica- 
tive que je dise, que tu discs, qu’ils disent, on the type of 
disant, disons, &C 

The subjunctive of lire was similarly remodelled from 
lisant 

(viii) FAIBE (PZiAIBE, TAIBE) — Derived from the 
Latin facere, and the Popular Latin placSre, tBo6re 
With regard to Jaites see (vii) supra On the form font 
see § 224, footnote The old subjunctive was written 
que je face, que tu faces, qu'tl face, que nous facions, que 
vous faciez, qu’tls facent Similarly plaire, taire, gave the 
forms que je place, que je tace, &c But whilst que je face 
has been preserved, the c being merely replaced in spelling 
by 88, the subjunctives of plaire and iaire have been re- 
modelled on the forms plaisons,jc plaisais, plaisant , taisons, 
je taisais, taisant, and have become que je pluise, que je 
taise, &c 

We must notice in the future and conditional the forms 
ferai and ferais, with the weakening ol ai into the e feminine 
The e feminine occurs in reality also in the forms faisant 
and faisons, and Voltaire wrote in accordance with this 
pronunciation fesant,fcsons 

(ixl VAINCBE (O F veintre) —This verb possessed a 
series of forms regularly derived from the Latin vincero, 
but owing to analogy it has undergone change, and the 
consonant c, or qu, has displaced t throughout, even in 

* Redve gives in the same uay redites, and refatte the form refaitc^ 
The other com[)ounds of due, c g medne &c , give wednes, 8 cl , except 
niaudire, which gives rMnudtssee 
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the 3 sing of the present indicative, in which the O F 
veml, Mid F. vaint, is now represented by vatnc Thus 
we have for the present indicative . 

Old French Mod French 

je venc, vatnc nous venquons, vatnquons je vatnc, nous 

vatnquons 

lu vetns, vatns vous venquez, vatnqucz tu vatncs, vous 

vatnqmz 

tl vetnt, vaint tls vatnqueni it vatnc, tls 

vatnquent 

(x) BRITIRE ' — In modern usage the pres part 
bruyant has been replaced by brmssant, and tls bruyent by 
tls brutssent , hence the substantive brutssetncnt, See 

(xi) OESIR — The surviving forms are regularly derived 
from Latin forms jac$re, gestr, jacontem, gtsani , j^oet, 
tl git 

(xii) TENIR, VENIR — Deiived from the Latin tenure, 
venjre. To distinguish the old regulai futures and condi- 
tionals, tendrat, vendrat, from the futures and conditionals of 
tendre and vendre, these have been changed in Modern 
Flench into licndiat, vtendrat. Sic , modelled on je tiens,je 
viens, &c 

(xiii) SEOIR — From the Latin sed^re Cf vidSTO, veotr, 
voir Present indicative tl sted, from s^det , present 
participle seyant, and also scant, from sedentem The 
various forms in 01. ei, 6 , 16, in the original conjugation 
of the verb were regularly derived from the different parts 
of the Latin verb But in French each of them has been 
taken as a type of the radical, and hence the extraordinary 
inconsistencies of the modern conjugation 

Pres indic j’assois and j’assteds 
tu assots tu assieds 

tl assoit, &c tl assted, &c 
Pres part assoyant and asseyant, &c 

’ Of uncertain derivation 
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(xiv) CHOIB —Derived from Pop Lat cid^re (.Class 
Lat. CBdSre) — The new forms tl choit, %l echott, &c , 
have been derived from the infinitive, the corresponding 
forms being formerly chet, tl echet The present participle 
ckeatit has been preserved m echeant, echeance, and ir 
mes-cheant, mechant, from which came the old word 
tnes-cheance, mechance, which has produced the modern 
mtchancete 

(xv) POUVOIB —Derived from the Pop Lat *pot9re 
(Class Lat posse) The future pourrai has been derived 
from the Popular Latin potere-abeo, through the forms 
podrat, parrat, compare the old forms of the infinitive 
podetr, pQcir, pootr, and the modern pouvotr. 


CHAPTER IV 

INDECLINABLE WORDS 


25*^) The two kinds of mdecliiiable words 
1 Words Qt Relation — 2 >6 Words of r» Jaiion 'adverbs, prepositions, 
and conjunctions) — 2^7 The iorm ol French ui verbs - 253 
Ad\erbs derived from Talin aditrbs 250 Adverbs formed from 
adjectives — 260 Adverbs lormcd by composition — 261 SiguHi 
cation ot adverbs — 202 The origins of Fiencli prepositions — 25S 
Prepositions derived from Latin prepositions — 204 Prepositions 
of French formation — 265 Signification of prepositions — 2G6 
Conjunctions properly so called --2b7 Conjunctive phrases — 26S 
Signihcation of conjunctions 
II Interjections — 269 The Intei/cLtian 

266 The two kinds of jndf cli^nable words - Inde- 
clinable words are divided into two classes 

(i) Words of relation, including adverbs, prepositions, 
and conjunttions 

(ii) Interjections 
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] Words of Relation 

260 Words of relation (adverbs, prepositions, and 
conjunctions) — The constituent terms of a statement 
may be connected in language by means of words which 
express general or abstract relations, and which are inde- 
pendent of other words, and consequently do not need to 
be inflected . these may be classed as adverbs, prepositions, 
and conjunctions 

Words of this kind are related to one another in their 
origin and nature Most French conjunctions are adverbs 
used absolutely , and the French prepositions are de- 
rived from Latin prepositions, which originally were all 
adverbs 

267 The form of french adverbs — French adverbs 
have been either derived from corresponding Latin adverbs 
or from Latin or French adjectives, or else have been formed 
by methods of word composition 

268 Adverbs derived from latin adverbs — A cer- 
tain number of French adverbs come fiom corresponding 
Latin adverbs 


Class Latin 

Pop Latin 

O F 

Mod F 

aliorsum 

BllOrBU 

atilors 

atlleurs 

Bursum 

BUBU 

sus 

sus 

deorsum 

deuBu 

JUS 

— 

hodie 

hodye 

hu\ 

hui (in aujourcC- 
hui ) 

ibi 

IVl 

% 

y 

mde 

eude 

ent 

en 

illao 

loo 

la 

Id 

jam 

JB 

70 

ja (in dejd) 

magiB 

mages 

mais 

mats 

minus 

menos 

meins 

moms 

plus 

plus 

plus 

plus 
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Class Latin 

Pop Latin 

O F 

Mod F 

non 

non 

non 

noHf ne 

SIC 

BIO 

St 

St 

tantum 

tantu 

tani 

tant 

ubi 

obe, ove 

0 

ou 


268 Adverbs formed from adjectives — To this first 
senes we must add a senes of adjectives used absolutely, 
either in the singular or plural 

1 Adverbs formed from singular adjectives courir vite, 
voir clair, chanter faux, parler haut, scntir bon, coupcr 
court, aller droit, &c’ In these we find the Latin tradition 
continued in French, since neuter adjectives were similarly 
used as adverbs in Latin 

2 Adverbs formed from plural adjectives We find in 
Popular Latin, and later in French, adverbs which have 
been formed from the accusative plural, either masculine 
or feminine, of adjectives 

voluntaries volonhers 

certas certes 

primas primes (OF)* 

longas longes (O F ) ’, *c. 

These adverbs are, as we see, characterized by the 
presence of a final s This s was also the final of a certain 
number of Latin adverbs in constant use, such as fans 
{outside), magis, ^lus, <Src , and of Latin neuter compara- 
tives, used also as adverbs melius, pejus, &c It came 
consequently to be considered as the characteristic of 
adverbs, and its use was extended at a very early period to 
a number of other adverbs which, on etymological grounds, 
had no right to it jachs, tandis (Lat jamdiu, tamdiu), 
guires (Gothic waigari), donques (from done), avecques 
(from avuec, avec, -h que), &c 

' [Adverbs are formed similarly in English to run fast, speak loud, 
smeU good, cut short, go straight, &c OtonUr faux = to sing out of tune ] 

* ■= in Mod F en premier beu ^ * in Mod F longtemps. 
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200 Adverbs formed by composition. — A large num- 
ber of new adverbs have also been formed in French by 
composition 

Four distinct methods of formation have been used 
(i) the combination of a preposition with a noun governed 
by it, (ii) the combination of two or more prepositions or 
adverbs , (iii) the combination of an adjective with a sub- 
stantive (the resulting compound being used absolutely), 
(iv) the transformation of a phrase (generally an elliptical 
phrase) into an adverb 

(i) Combination of a preposition xnth a noun (substan- 
tive or adjective) governed by it — In Latin we already 
find this kind of composition ex-tempore, that is, 'from 
the time ’ , lUico (from illo loco), ‘ in that place,’ i e ‘ on the 
spot’ French has created new compounds on this type, 
the constituent elements of some of which have merged in a 
single word so that they look like simple adverbs alentour, 
debout , while in other cases the two elements have been left 
separate a cette heurc, a la fois, a present, a tort, a ratson 

We must draw special attention to 

(a) Adverbs of this kind in which the noun is an adjec- 
tive, whether taken substantively or not a droite, a gauche, 
a la ronde, a la derobee (= secretly), a la prusstenne 

(b) Locutions formed by the combination of a preposition 
with a verbal compound word ’ a iue tele, a saute-mouton, 
<P arrache-pted' , &c 

(c) Compounds formed by the union o^ the preposition 
fi. with substantives in -ons derived from verbal radicals 
a tdtons, a reculons (and O F a gcnomllons, Mod F. en 
s' agenoudlant, kneeling , a croppetons, Mod F en s'accrou- 
ptssant, crouching) 

{d) Compounds formed of two nouns joined by the 
preposition & In these compounds sometimes the pre- 


‘ Cnir a tui-tcti ^ to shout so as to split any one's ears , jouer a sauti 
mOHtQt! * ioplay leap frog , iravaillti d'anache ptrd = lo work unceasingly 
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position ft is equivalent to d c 6 te de (i e. alongside) corps a 
corps, teie d Ute, bras a bras, nez a tiez Sometimes it implies 
dncclton, and in this case the first noun was originally 
preceded by the preposition de de pas a pas, de peu d peu, 
de mot d mot (i e going from one step to the next step, from 
one word to the next word), Ac , which by ellipsis led to : 
peu d peu, pas d pas, mot a mot, quatrc a quatre, brin a brin, 
goutte a goutte. 

{e) In this category must be placed the two adverbs avec 
and or, (i) Avec is formed of av and ol ec, av representing 
the Latin ap(ud), and ec (formerly ucc) representing the 
Latin hoc Avec signifies literally ‘ with that,' and is 
therefore an adverb It became a preposition also, at an 
early peiiod, but has preserved its primitive function as 
an adverb down to the present day ' 

(2) Or, ore, or ors, ores — This adverb is derived from the 
Latin compound ad-horam = at the hour In Popular 
Latin this gave ad ora, aora, and the resulting diphthong 
ao became an open 6 ore 'I he plural adoras gave ores 
In both the singular ore and the plural otes the e was some- 
times dropped, the forms or, ors, being also used. Modern 
French has kept the form or and dropped ors, except in 
the form tors, which seems to be formed from the article te 
+ ors Lois has been lengthened by the addition of an 
a alors {= a lors , we find in Old French dors) 

(11) Combination of two or more prepositiona or ad- 
verbs — In Classical Latin there already existed the adverb 
sub-inde, which has become the French souvent, and in 
Popular Latin ab-ante, which has become the French avant 
Similarly, dont comes from do unde ,jusque from de usque , 
ensemble from in simul We may quote also later com- 
pounds, of which the process of formation is moie apparent. 

* The adverbial use is shown in 

11 avail dans la terre une somme enfoule 

Son ccEur avn. (La Fontaine, Fables, i\, 20 ) 

And in ramiliar language il a pris mea livres et est parti aiec 
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arrtire (from d and riere '), dessus, par-dessus, dessous, par- 
dessous, paravant, auparavant, dor en avant (which has 
become dorenavani), desormais (= des or-mats), jamais. 

(in) Combination of an adjective with a subetantive. — 
In Classical Latin we have hodie = Aoc die, ‘this day’, 
magno opere, 'with great work,’ i e ‘much’ 

On this type Old French created the adverbs oan (this 
year), buer, mar (Lat bona hora, mala bora), and Modern 
French has preserved or created the adverbs and adverbial 
phrases beaucoup, tous jours (now toujours), autrefois, utie 
fois, quelqitcfois, touie/ois (formerly toutes votes), quelque part, 
nuHe part, &c 

In this category must also be placed the adverbs in 
-ment, formed from a feminine adjective and the suffix 
-ment, which represents the Latin ablative mento (from the 
feminine noun mens, meaning mmd, and, by extension, 
manner), e g bonnement is derived from bona mente, which 
means literally ‘ in a good mind, in a good manner ’ Origin- 
ally the substantive was not merged with the adjective, and 
we find, in Old French, instances of two adverbs normally 
ending in -ment following one another, in which the 
termination -ment is omitted from the first adverb e 
humle et duicement (Chanson de Roland, 1 1163), as we 
should still say in French dune humble et douce mamire 
Notes — (i) The adjective is feminine in form Several 
cases must be distinguished under this head 

(a) In certain adjectives the feminine forms were in- 
distinguishable in Old Flench from the masculine fort, 
grand, tel, moitel, gentil, constant, &c (§ 180) The femi- 
nines of such adjectives as constituent parts of adverbs in 
-ment have been mostly remodelled accoiding to modern 
rules. Thus we have 

O F Mod F 

forment fortenient 

granment grandement 

' B Ed^ rtar 
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mortelment mortellement 

gnejment grievement 

ioyalment, loyaumenl loyalement 

But traces of the old formation of the feminine have been 
preserved m the following words (i) commune ment, from 
the O F communclment, communel being another form ot 
communal , (2 ) genhment {or gentthnent, from genUl, an adjec- 
tive, of which the masculine and feminine were identical , 
and also (3) in the adverbs which end in -amment and -em- 
inent The feminine forms of constant, prudent, were also 
constant, prudent The original adverbs must have been 
constaniment, prudentment, &c , from which weie derived 
consian-ment, pruden-ntent, <tc , and later on constamment, 
prudemmeni, &c In Modern French almost all adverbs 
taken from adjectives in -ant, or -ent, remain faithful to this 
mode of formation However, as early as the Middle 
Ages, and especially in the 15th and i6th centuries, literary 
men tried to give to the adjective the feminine form it 
had when used separately, and to introduce prudentement, 
constantement, ddigentement, Ac This attempt did not suc- 
ceed, and the archaic feminine of the adjective persisted 
in use as a constituent part of the corresponding adverb, 
although it had become obsolete when used separately 
Of this attempt traces have remained in presentement, 
vehementement 181, 11) 

(i) The adjectives above mentioned must not be confused 
with derivatives from Latin adjectives in -ontiu, -entO) 
which had distinct masculine and feminine forms. 

lentils lenta lent lente 

opulentiiB opulenta opulent opulente 

violentiiB violenta violent violente 

Lentement, the adverb from lent, is regular (Lat lenta- 
mente) The adverbs from opulent and violent are irregular 
and were formed by analogy with the adverbs in amment 
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and -eminent opulemment, vwlemtnent, instead of opulente- 
ment, vtolentement, being adopted 

(2) In some cases the adjective is, or rather appears to be, 
masculine, this seldom occurs except in Modern French 
Aveuglement, commodeinettl, conformement, opinidtrement, 
are really derived, not from the corresponding adjectives 
aveugle, commode, &c , but from feminine past participles 
aveugtee, {ac)commodee, conformee, opmiatree They lost the 
final e marking the feminine gender, just as the substantive 
agreementhazdcme: agrement S\mi\^r\y, johement, gatement, 
duemeni, have become joltmeni, gaunent, dilment, just as the 
substantives chdUement, patement, eternuement, have become 
chdtimcnt, patment, cterniiment 

Some adveibs have been affected by adverbs similar 
in sound Thus tmmensement via.s formed on the model of 
sensement, and untformement and enormement were formed 
on that of conformement 

Finally, others have been affected by the Latin adverbs 
ending with the vowel e confus, confuse, diffus, diffuse, 
expres, expresse, have given confusement, diffusement, ex- 
pressement (instead of confusement, dffusement, expresse- 
ment), because of the Latin adverbs confuse, difiuse, ex- 
presse Similarly the adverb impunement has been formed 
from the Latin impune, and has replaced the old adverb 
tmpuntement, corresponding to the feminine tmpunie 

This formation of adverbs in -ment has developed 
extraordinarily in F rench The suffix -ment has even been 
added to some adverbs comment is the adverb com (Lat 
cum) -I- -ment , quastment is the adverb quasi -f -ment 
(iv) Adverbs formed from pbxases — Some adverbs 
have been formed by an elliptic combination of words 
forming a statement 

Nagiiere, from n'a guere, which is equivalent to tl ny 
a pas beaucoup de temps 

Ptfca, an O F adverb, is equivalent to il y a piece de 
temps, d y a un bout de temps. 
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Peut-ilre is equivalent to cela peut £tre, il peut ilre 
Hence the use of the conjunction que in peut Hrc qu'il 
a raison There should by rights be no hyphen in peut 
etre. [Cf the Eng may be^ 

Cependant IS equivalent to cela pendant, la chose etantm 
suspens {the matter pending) 

Maintenant is equivalent to la main tenant, pendant que la 
mam tient 

Ce nonobstant, and the still more elliptical nonobstant, 
are equivalent to cela n’etant pas ob-iant, ne fatsant pas 
obstacle [Cf the parallel use of the English equivalent 
fiotwithstandmg ] 

We must also mention out and nenni 

These two adverbs are formed from o + il and non + il 
respectively It was for a long time thought that oil and 
nenntl, which became out and nennt, were formed from 
hoc illud = ‘that is it ’ and Irom non illud, 'it is not it ' 
The explanation is erroneous In Old French the answer 
used to an interrogation was either 0 (Lat hoc) or non (of 
which the atonic form was nen), or else these adverbs 
followed by the subject of the verb (understood) To the 
questions 


I 

. , ^ „ ( corresponded 

Ai-je bien fait ^ •{ ., 

■' ( the answers 

j 0 /u 

nen iu 

2 

As tu bien fait ^ ,, 

0 ]€ 

lien je 

3 

A-i il bien fait ^ „ 

0 ll 

nen tl 

4 

A-l elle bien fait ^ „ 

0 ele 

nen ele 

5 

Avons-nous bien fail? „ 

0 VOS 

nen vos 

6 

Avez-vous bien fait „ 

0 nos 

nen nos 

7 

Ont-ils bien fait f „ 

0 tl 

nen tl 

8 

Ont-elles bien fait ^ „ 

0 dies 

nen dies 

Of these eight forms of reply, the 3 rd and the 7 th, which 


were identical in form, were most used They gradually 
lost their etymological signification and became the signs 
of affirmation or negation pure and simple 
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201 Signification of adverbs — The adverb is used 
to limit the meaning of the verb by expressing the circum- 
stances of the action denoted by the verb Adverbs may 
be divided into several classes according to the nature of 
these circumstances 

Adverbs of place en, y, ici, la, ou, en haul, en has, ailleurs, 
parioui, &c 

Adverbs of time hier, dentam, alors, enfin, jamais, 
souvent, &c 

Adverbs of manner atnsi, btcn, mal, ensemble, &c 

Among the adverbs of manner are included the adverbs 
of quantity combien. Ires, presque, tout, iant, plus, 
moms, &c 

We may consider as adverbs of quantity the adverbs of 
indefinite quantity used absolutely beaucoup, peu, trop, 
asscz, &c 

Adverbs of mode ‘ out, non, certes, vraiment, peut etre, 
necessairement, &cc 

We must remember that some adverbs aie also used as 
pronouns en, y, dont (Book IV, §§ 399, 413) 

262 The origins of french prepositions — French 
prepositions have been either derived from corresponding 
Latin prepositions or formed by composition 

203 Prepositions derived from litin prepositions 
— The majority of French pieposit.ons aic derived from 
Latin prepositions 


Latin 

French, 

Lalm 

French 

ad 

a 

per 

par 

contra 

contre 

pro 

pour 

de 

de 

Bine 

sans 

in 

tn 

versus 

vers 

inter 

enire 

Buper 

sur 

ultra 

outre 




P Sometimes called advtrbs of affinuatiou and negation ] 
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Some are derived from Latin adverbs, which had pre- 
viously become prepositions 

BubtuB sous foriB /ors and hors 

retro ncre press um pres 

In Gallo- Romanic new prepositions were formed from 
Latin substantives chez from easam (= in the house of), 
lez from latus {side, by the side of, beside) 

264. Prlpositions of frcwch formation — In French 
there exist compound prepositions foimcd from either tivo 
lircpositions, or an adverb preceded by a picposition 
devets, envers, dessus, dessous, amere, dcrritre, d' pins, 
apt cs 

Others have been formed from prepositions followed by 
an object case of either an adjective 01 a pionoun c s; 
dis, from the Latin de ipso, pariiii, which replaced the 
old adverb from the Latin in medio (in the middle) 

Prepositions have also been cieatcd from [ucsent or 
past participles durant, pendant, smvant, Inuchnnt, nioym 
nan*, attendn, excrpti, suppose, , tei tLatin laBiis), past 
participle of the O F verb rete (Moi' F >asrr), which 
signifies 'on a level with' rez pied, rez lerre Alalgte is 
composed of an adjective and a substantive , niali^re lui is 
equivalent to au mauvais grt dc lut (to his disscittsfachon) 
This primitive sense is prcseivcd in the locution malgre 
qu’it en ait = ‘whatever dissatisfaction he may have theic- 
from,’ and, hence, in spite of him 

We must distinguish, fiom the formations just dealt with, 
the prepositional phrases formed from either adverbs or 
substantives followed by the preposition do or 4 lorn 
de, pres de, proche de, au deta di, en dedans dc, aupres de, 
au dessus de , a cause dc, en dcpit de, 01 face de, vis-a nis dc , 
and, with the ellipsis of the preposition, vis-a vis, en face' 

‘Eg VIS a VIS son frert , en face la maisan These expressions are 
'laed, but are regarded as inelegant 
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Prepositions, whether simple or compound (with the 
exception of the prepositional phrases), cannot be essen- 
tially distinguished from adverbs Both in the past and in 
the present the language has failed to make the distinction, 
especially in the case of compound adverbs and of pre 
positions formed of two or more particles At the present 
time dessus, dessous, dehors, dedans, ai e adverbs But they 
weie formerly both adverbs and prepositions, and even at 
the present day they retain their prcposit onal use when 
they are combined with and preceded by another preposi- 
tion par dessus la table, dc dessous la table, par dedans la 
maison, de dehors les murs 

206 Signification of prepositions —Prepositions de- 
note cei tain general relations between two terms called the 
antecedent and the consequent They denote relations of — 

(i) place and direction a, de, vers, sur, en, dans, chez, &c 

( 3 ) time and duration a, avant, depuis, apres, pendant, 
&c 

(3) cause, means, or purpose . a, de, par, pour, &c 

(4) manner a, scion, suivant, (T apres, de. Sec 

The prepositions a and de still denote, besides the 
relations of place, time, manner, 4.c , those relations which 
the Latin declension expressed by means ot the genitive, 
dative, and ablative cases 

200 Conjunctions properly so called — The true 
conjunctions are 


Latin 

French 

Latin 

French 

et 

et 

quod, quid 

que 

nee 

m 

quando 

quand 

aut 

ou 

B1 

St 


The other simple and compound conjunctions, mats, 
comme, aussi, ainsi, cependant, pourtant, &c , are only 
adverbs used absolutely 
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207 Conjunctive phrases — French uses conjunctive 
phrases These are formed in two ways by combining 
the simple conjunction que either (1) with a preposition, or 
(a) with a noun 

(I) Preposition + qtte — In Old French this kind of con- 
junction was formed by the combined use of a preposition, 
the demonstrative ce governed by the preposition, and the 
conjunction qne a ce que, ai’ant cc que, aprcs cc que, drpuis 
cc que, pour ce que, par cl que, jusqu'a re que, puts ce que, 
sans cc que, S^c 

From some of these phrases the pronoun has been 
dropped at a more or less iccent period avani que, apres 
que, dtpuis que, pour que tblamtd by Vaugclas', putsque 

Ce has been preserved in the other phrases It is 
difficult to say why it has been pieserved in one case and 
dropped in anothei 

(II) The lemaining conjunctive phrases are merely pre- 
positional phrases in which th( dc has been ri placed by 
que a cause de, a cause que , afm de, ajiu que 

208 Signification of conjunctions — Conjunctions 
join two statements, forming either (1) a co-ordinating 
linlt, which connects statements indcpendci.t of one 
another, e. g, et, on, m , or .2) a subordinating link, which 
makes a statement considered as acccssoiy depend on 
another statement considered as the principal statement, 
e g que and the conjunctive phrases 


II Interjections 

209 The interjlction — The interjection is not, 
properly speaking, a part of speech It is not a word, 
as It expresses no idea It is a cry expressing some 
sudden emotion e g ah, ate, ha, bah, ouats, he, fi, ho, 
5 , ok 


c c 2 
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The majority of French interjections have been derived 
from Latin French has created others, either — 

(1) by adding to certain existing interjections words 
having an independent meaning kola = ho + la, helas, in 
OF he! las = he > Jr las (weary) in the masculine, he ' lasse, 
in the feminine, the adjective being not yet fused with 
the interjection 'Ha> las'’ dist-il, ‘com sm tnal eni^ei- 
gmez’ (Mod F He, n>alhcu>eiix, dit xl, comme, mamlenaxxt 
\^]e\ suts trompe Couroniienxcni Lotus, \ 90), Ha, fet elle, 
lasse cheUve (M-od ¥ He' fait-etlc, madietix euse prisomuere 
Dolopathos, 1 4024), or 

(2) by using as interjections certain parts of speech 
(nouns, verbs, or adverbs) ctel, dieu, dame (Lat domme), 
dtable, dtantre, bon, fenne, bicn, fa, or fa, allons, hots, va da 
(from dia, a contraction from di and va, the imperatives of 
dxrc and aller), aga (now obsolete, an abbreviation for the 
O F agate, the imperative ol the O F verb agaro = h 
look) &c. 
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FORMATION OF WORDS AND LIFE 
OF WORDS 

270 Thf. three sources of inr french vocarularv 
— Words not only undergo modifications in sound and 
form, but they may also on the one hand give rise to nciv 
woids, and on the other undergo change of meaning We 
now come therefore to a new sei its ot enquiries into the 
( lements of the vocabulary 

Popular Latin possessed seveial thousands of words 
which ultimately became French words by a mere change 
of pronunciation But this primitive vocabulary soon 
became inadequate to express the new ideas that the 
uninterrupted growth of civilization was destined to call 
forth It became progressively riclu r, the inevitable 
losses being more than compensated for by yet greater 
additions, so that in the 19th century it attained the 
formidable total of some 200,000 words, presented in 
Littre’s French Dictionary 

This process of enrichment of the language may be 
resolved into three modes 

I Popular Latin had recourse to certain methods of 
composition and derivation which the French language 
has continued to use and to develope French has thus 
drawn from the words already in existence in the language 
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an immense array of new words, by the use of certain 
combinations with prefixes, suffixes, or other words 
These are the words of Popular Formation 

2 Owinfj to political, commercial, and industrial rela- 
tions, &c , which form a bond of union among nations, 
French has been enriched in vai 1011s degrees by borrowing 
(rom the other language ^ of the world at large a number 
of words, and assimilating them These ai e the Borrowings 
from Foreign Tongues 

3 During the Middle Ages the sciences, theological, 
philosophical, and natiiial, wen c \pics-,( d, as they grew, in 
Low Lahti , a little later on, from the nine of the Renais- 
sance, Frencli writeis btg.in to study and imitate the 
writers of ancient Gre ( c( and Rome' and hence a number 
of words and significations bon owed fiom Low Latin, 
Classical Latin, and Greek, were introduced, and even 
Gicek and Latin modes of composition and derivation 
were transplanted, into the Fiench l.inguagc Words 
borrowed or foi me cl in this way wc U rni words of Learned 
Formation 

The examination of these three gmups of woids will 
lead us to trace out the origins c)r the vncabulaiy this we 
teim the study of the Formation of Words 

In a second pai t we shall consider w'ords in their 
\aiious meanings this we term the study c>f the Life 
of Words 
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CHAPTER I 

POPULAR FORMATION OF WORDS 

271 Two Moors of potular formation — Populai 
formation comprises popular compoBition anti popular 
derivation 

, Sfc noN I -Popular Coinpo'n/ion 

Introduction 272 Compound wordb 27 J Three kmtls of coinpo 
sUion — 274 Juxtaposition — 27*) CDiptu al composition — 27h 
Composition with particles —277 Oi tliopnpiby nnd pronuncialion of 
compeund words — 27tJ Relative position of the tlcUrminant and 
detcrminatL 

J Jr 'tTAPosiijoN — 27 > Substintivts formed jiivt i])i siijon — 2^5U 
Juxtapositcs of to ordiii'ilion isubslanlivc and idjcdivej — 2yi 
Juxtapositcs ot subordimtion fsiibst'intivc inJ substantive') — 2b2 
Pipuiativelocutions syneidochc metaphor melonymyl- — 283 Ollier 
sabslanLives funned bv juxlapobilion — 2'" I Aljeitivcs formed by 
jiixt'ijjosition — 2'' Pionouns forme d bv juxlapt sition — 2hC Verbs 
lormcd b> juxtaposition 2H7 IndecluubU wi i ds fornu d by juxta 
] QbilK n 

II CoMPOisiTioN WITH f’vRTiCLJs 2'*S Pirtnles 2H i bormofeom 
pounds w ilh p irtu U s — 2 >0 Oranunatieal function ol j»arlirles — 
2 11 Use of particles — 2P2 Ransynlhi-lic v( rbs — 2)3 Parasyii 
thelic nouns 291 Study of the vnrious partu Its 
III Composition proierly so Cjvlied Comiosition by Iilip^is — 
2'^ > Fllipsis — Compounds by apposition — 2)7 Compouiuls 
with a penilHc 2y^ Substintives compounded of a preposition 
and a noun or a verb — 2*)') SubslTUHves rumpoundi d of an adverb 
and a subaUntivc oi an adjective — dO Verbs compounded of a 
substantive and a verb rf which it is the direct or indirect object 
— 301 Compounds the first component of which is a finite pait ol a 
verb — 302 Irregular compounds 
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Introduction 

At a preliminary to tht ‘itiu!} of compound words 
certain gent ral cruibidt rations art nctfssary 

272 C 'oMPouND woitns — We liavt already seen (Book II, 
p i8o. tli.it evei \ sulislantive conus into being as a qualify- 
ing woid In fait till siibbtantiM iksignati s the object by 
a single quabt\, its iiiosl s.iln iit mu I'lu image of this 
particular quality i\hub tiu subsl.iulivf a\^akcns in the 
mind gi.idinll\ calls up that of tlu otlu r qualities, and 
consc qu< iilly the n.inii of tins paitieulai iiiiagt becomes 
in time the e\acl rt jin st ntatimi o| tlu whole image of 
the objtct tlu (ni.ililyiiig wmd thus e. lines to di signatt 
tlu wliuk ol tlu (pialitus, til, It IS till siilisiancc, and 
becomes .i subst.intue 1 bus dtafttau signifud oiiginally 
'piece ol stiifT' (cfiu/i) Wluii this uoid uis .-'pplicd to 
a /7rtg It chsigii.itid It b> (ailing n|> Inst tlu im.ige of the 
stuff lluntlu s,,oiuUi\ images nhuh, tnkm together 
with the (list, (oiistitiili tlu 11. m go \\ to In .issociated 
with th.it ol tlu stufT itsdl so th.il tlu wmd diapiati 
eaniL' to e\piebs tlu (ibject //ng, null ill its iiii.ilitu s 

I hus, e\civ substaiiti\< heing ongiii.ilh .i 'u.iin ol qu.i- 
litl desigintiiig .in ob|(it lu mie ol its qu liitus, \m can 
define it as a deternuoant IIkiI '•piti/ii'. n doterminate 
unexpressed 

Express the d( temiin.iti iKo and \mi liase .i compound 
word In i liou /h nr > — nthon whiili u .it the 

same tmu fhm), ihon is tlu geiu ral term, uliuh m diUr- 
nnneei hr tlu paiticular teim /Jnti (tcrmin.il ( tflnre.sCen! e 
from tlu h.i\(s) In clnfluii \tiiti f tmvn = i Inn, place 
whose ehai uloistic is to lu the iiniicqial, tlu iln j i, cinf 
is the d( ti innn.int, Inn the d(.ti i iinn.ile In arimnel 
{rainhon' = an, bove, uliose characteristic is to appear in 
the skx, ric/l, in nd is tlu determinant, ate the determinate 

A compound noun, then, defines lu e'hjeet b_\ means ol 
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a general term, the determinate, and a particular teim. 
the determinant, which restricts its extension (§ 130) 

The difference between the simple noun and the coni 
pound noun is consequently a mere external difference , 
essentially and logically the liistoiy of the meaning is the 
same in both We have in both cases the obliteration of 
the particular image expressed by the determinant through 
the single image presented by the ob)ect as a whole 
Just as dtaptau has lost its first meaning of a piece of 
cloth, and now evokes in 0111 minds tin sinqile and single 
image of a flag, so in thou-fleio the two images of chou and 
of _/ 7 c«r have dropped, leaving only the simple and single 
image of a caulidowt r 

Compare pomme (T acajou and pomme tie tern Pomtne 
tf acajou signifies ‘an apple or similai fruit produced by 
the acajou' (caditw) 1 ‘tnmnc de Urn dofs not ucall the 
idea of 'an apple or similar liuit, winch glows in the 
giound,' but the simple and single iniagi of the potato 
It IV only on ullixioii that paui d'tpicc-^ bread) 

is analyzed into pain ihitad) made with iptces (‘apices), 
that iiLOU iiia/lo) is e\])lained by the idea ol he) [to bind) 
and the idea ol cou {neck), Uc 

1 hese compound words have become simple to the mind 
because they evoke simple images J'he unity of the 
image makes the unity of the woid 

These principle-, lule tin whole theory of compound 
words, they apply not only to nouns but to all kinds of 
compound winds Compound words iHcome logically 
simple as soon as the sivcral id< .is evofid by each of 
the teinis ul the eoiiipourid have merged into one doininaiit 
idea 

273 Thrff mnds or composition — There are three 
kinds of composition apparent composition or juxta- 
position, composition properly so called, or elliptical 
composition , composition with particles 
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274 Juxtaposition — Juxtaposition consists in the 
union of two or more terms, grouped according to 
the ordinary laws of the language without transgressing 
the rules of syntax, and without ellipsis, which through 
frequent use have finally merged the images of the deter- 
minant, or ck term m ants, and determinate into the unity 
of a simple linage pomme tit km, arc en ctel, gendarme, 
vtnaigre, fir blanc Wt shall call woids loinied by juxta- 
position juxtaposites 

275 ELLii'iirAi coMi'osnioN' — In composition pro- 
perly so called, oi ollipticul composition, more ideas arc 
comprisi d in the word kiriiu d than ait expressed hy the 
component terms taken sipaintily tins rc.dly depends 
upon an ellipsis hi hmlm paste there is the ellipsis of 
a prt position timbre do la paste or pour la paste, in 
<11 1 iin coiir, of a piojiosition ' m/rrqui est en ivrtirc , in 
po) t( fi uilh , o( <1 whole smteiut ce qui parte les fcinlles, 
or, using the impciatue to bi mou <\ac\, partt, va porter 
Us f cuttles 

In the nppnieiit mode of composition hv pixtaposition 
the component lei ms can only be' said lo lorm a compound 
from the lime win it they h.T\e lost < k h then own proper 
siginfu'.Tlions, and so made looin for a single im igc In com- 
position pi operlj so I ailed, on the > onti ii e , i w oi d e-' [--ts as 
a compound Iroin tin \eiy da\ win ii liu eeanpom nt teims 
are loicibl\ uniteel hy an ellipsis, cun though tin com- 
ponents inaj lelain for some time tlieii indi\ ulual meanings 
befoie In mg ledueed to the unity o! mmgt It follows that 
compounds by luxtaposition have as lompounds hut one 
phase ol existence, that in winch thex e\ciki hut one 
single- ule 1 in tin mind, whilst true- compounds have 
tvyo tin first v\ he’ll romposition brings together two or 

1 ( sluU lollnw Frinch usage in i mpluyinp Itu uord to 

deiiolp anv stnlpncc or part of a sentence coulaining llit finite pait of 
a \ erb j 
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several terms in defiance of syntax, and the second when 
these terms come to express onlj' one single idea 

As this reduction to unity of image is the work of time 
and use, it comes to pass that ccitain expressions appeal 
in an intermediate state, not yet grown simple enough to 
present unity of im.age, and yet familiar enough for the 
component terms to have become habitually associated and 
blurred These expressions naturally vary with the use 
made of them by various classes of socaty, thus, many 
a locution formed by juxtaposition may have become 
simple to some and remain a mere collocation to otheis 
The woikmen who manufacture hlanc de ci i use [whtlc-lcad), 
and are called blanc-de ccrusin s, must consider the com 
jioiind hlanc di erru^e as a simple word, which, for most of 
them, offers no character of composition We reserve the 
name of locutions hv juxtaposition for collocations of words 
winch show this transitional chaim ter 

This distinction, of couist, applies only to juxtaposites, 
which acquiie the function of compounds, i t of single 
words, only when they are reduced to unity of image 
With true compounds, which have existed as compounds 
from the very moment when ellipsis united their component 
terms, there is no need to inquire whether thrse terms 
arc reduced to a simpile idea in the mind or no 

270 CoMrnsn ION WITH i-AHi icLi s - Composition with 
particles, which has furnished the French language with 
the largest class of its compound words, comprises those 
compound w^ords w'hose first element is i ither an adverb 
or a preposition bienheiireux, soumctlre 

In certain cases it proceeds by simple juxtaposition 
inaltraiter , in others it partakes of elliptical composition 
arrure-cour It might have been thought unnecessary to 
consider this mode apart, instead of distributing its terms 
between the two first divisions But it offers certain 
characteristics which are absolutely proper to itself when. 
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besides the prefix, a suffix is added em-bargu er, entre 
colonnc-menl Indeed, the combination of the particle with 
the noun or verb is subject to a senes of laws of its own, 
which include every possible form in this kind of com- 
position It is therefore necessary to treat it separately , 
and its proper place lies between pixtapositinn and true 
('omposition, since it pat takes of the characteristics of 
1‘ither 

Of course compounds with particU s, liki the others, obey 
the law uf reduction to unity ol imaf^e 

277 OiniKx KATiu ANn prom nci \tio\ of compound 

WORDS —Reduction to unity of imat;^ is sometimes shown 
by the outward form, bs the spillini; of the word In 
certain compounds the component ti ims lent mciged in a 
single word plnfnml, , ji^triiidniu . hunt, dounavant, 

(iiiHKii/ Th( sc ( (itiipouiuls |)i( lit niixlilii.itioiis ol their 
components, luith in pi oiniiu latioii and S]iflling, in eon- 
forniity with tiu gi lu lal laws ol iil’omlics When union 
has not taken plno in writing, iIk siin]'Iification consists 
m the suppi t ssioii of the /cm/'i/'- /ol /r l>' longing to the (irstof 
till conipmu in tc ims Compare tlu pi om.iRiaUon of cii^ic 
111 tlusi two sintincis Idut mi loffii fyil Uhu is n 
s/io);a /km) .nid foil 1 III! lo/fii /pi/ (JJiii es a sti oiig box, 01 
su/< )- and miu will hear the diltcrcnco, 11 suiting from 
tin piesence or absence ol the Z/w/r/s /oi/t on the word 
(offn ' 

278 Ri I \iivr POSITION or Till nniR'inrM wn thl 
pi 1 1- RMiN \r I Wi ha\t just seen how iht component 
tci Ills lose till 11 envn propel \alui lor the sake of tlie new 
idea tint till n uiiioii has to express both determinant and 
deleimmate aa lost 111 one new and simple image What 
pilaces should lhe\ occupy respcclixely in the word which 
they unite to loim ^ 

' [In lollnwint lit nrdiniiv ttnclciiLy ul IIil language, Hje 

fottt on the anicLLdcnt, strongbox 
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The determinant expresses a particular quality, a 
phenomenon, relative to the determinate Now the mind 
usually IS at first struck by the qualities, the pheno- 
mena of objects, as it can only take cognizance ol things 
by their outward manifestations It is therefore iialural, 
m those abridged propositions which wc call compound 
words, for the determinant or .itliibiiti to precede the 
determinate such is the case in Sansciit, and in German 
and English, as well as in Latin, ive rarely see the 
determinate put fust The Romance lai guages, winch aie 
more analytic, must have reecded fiom this piimitue 
Latin construction, in two fifths of the cists, howevei, 
the synthetic construction ol the L.itin has been still 
preserved and the deteiminant prceedts, it lullows in the 
other three-fifths 

I f uxtaposition 

Flench possesses a great nuinbi r of words formed by 
juxtaposition substantives, adjectivis, pionoiins, verbs 
indeclinable words Wc shall duly examine them in the 
order of the parts of sp< cell 

270 Sliistanti VI s i-nHM)- n nv JUXTAPOSITION -French 
employs various processes in fornniig substantives by 
juxtaposition Sometimes it unites a substantive to an 
adjective Zion/iriiiiiwc (juxtapositos of co ordination), some 
times It unites two substantives by nu ans of prcposi 
tions eau de vit, ikar a banc (juxtaposites of aubordina- 
tioni , sometimes one or other of these two processes is 
used, under the influence ol figuics of speech, or tropes 
blanc bee (grtcnhorn j, pted (falouctlc (larkspur) (flgnrativo 
locutions) , sometimes it has recourse to other simjile 
and obvious modes of formation 

280 JuxTAPosiTFS OF CO-ORDINATION (substantive + 
adjective) — (i) The determinant precedes basse-cow, 
beaux arts, bonheur, bonjour, bonsoir, chauve-souris, Jausse- 
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monnate, haut-mal, grand hvre {ledger), Icse-majeste, mat 
fafott, malheur, peUt-fils, peMs-enfants, plafond, printemps, 
ronde-bosse, sauvcgarde, Ac — Beaulieu, Belle-Isle, Clermont, 
Grandville, NoirmouUcr, Richelieu, Ac 

(ii) The dct( rniin.mt follows hiault ha<;, chat-liuant {oivl, 
lit hoolinq cat), coffu fort, caufoilc (aquafoitis),ft-blanc 
{tin plait I, main rhande I tjaiiic of hot cntkusi, i aifoi t, vtnaigrt 
iVcc - ChaUannt uj, Munhtigti, Moitli ungt , Roclu/ott, Villc 
ftancliL, 

1 he first term in.i\ lx an ndjictue used substan- 
tively clair ohscur, t^ras double {/npi ), donie-antere {bitter 

■^wiit) 

Nah I — We may notice juxlaposihs fornud with the 
possessive mon'yitiir, nu ssinirs , madanie, imydaints , 
iiiadt moist III , mi ydi moist lies , monsiii^initi , nics^in, Notic 

igtuur. Nolle Damt Tlu fusion is s' cn in vauous 
degrees of completeness The following locutions tnoii 
flier monsuitr, ton monsiiur -au now used currently, 
without a thought of thi presence ot the possessive idea 
in moH , the coinjiound moii'-ii itr having bteonic so 
thoroughly a siiuplt woid So we sav in the singular 
ihtre madamt, hut not yet in the jilural thiiis misdamts 
Ma chtn madcmoisilU is eoniing into use, hut not cctU 
then modi motsr/li In the ])lural we do not use nies 
till res nil sdrmoistllts, nor tin ns mesdtmuisi.di s, hut »ics 
the) IS demoiselles 

Roll 2 — Notice the particular sense of beau in beau 
fUs, btaupin, belle mtn, Ac These expressions are 
derived from the peculiar use of this word during the 
Middle Agi s, when peisons greeted each other in con- 
versation with the epithtts beau, belle beau sire, btlle 
dame, beau fils When these polite forms gave way to the 
less flattering and more simple expressions of monsieur, 
madame, they were utilized to express the relations of 
step-father, step mother, step-son, and step daughter or 
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the same relations ‘ in law ’) which had been conveyed by 
terms which have since become obsolete pardtrc, mardtre, 
filidtre (now beau-fils), scrorge (now bclle-scrtir) Of these, 
mardtre has alone survived in the metaphorical and pejora- 
tive sense of step mother 

Note 3 — Compounds such as conseiller general, /au\ 
monnayeur, come from cailier compounds conscil-gcniral, 
faussc-monnaie Now, these compounds being formed by 
simple juxtaposition, it was difficult to obt.iin derivatives 
from them For instance, to convey tin idea of 'rnembfi 
of the council general,’ oi of ‘maker of bad money,’ it 
was impossible to say lonseil gmerat iLr,/aux nionnatc-icr' 
The language solved the difficulty by a bold construction. 
It made Irom the substantive its own true derivative from 
conseil, consi tiler , Irom monnaic, monnaytur , and to this 
concrete derieative noun it applied the adjective of the 
abstract noun, modifying its application umsetlkt -gcnei al, 
faux monnayeur 

281 JuxiAi’OSi 1 1 s OF stirioRDiN xTioN (substantiTe 
substantive) — In juxtaposites fornu d of two substantives 
the one govei ns the other char a bancs, eau dc vie 

We have to consider three periods with reference to 
the creation of this kind of |ii\tapositcs ist, the Latin 
period , 2 nd, the period of Old i‘ reneli , 3 rd, the period 
of Modern Fiench 

I Latin pel lod - -Lalm used cases to express certain 
relations, which French expresses by prepositions Hence 
it formed juxtaposites by means of two substantives alone, 
one of which depended on the othi r and was in the 
case that expressed this relation of dependence pater 
famihas^, ptte dtfamillc 

Now, certain Latin juxtaposites have passed straight 

* Cf ferblatiher {whitesmitti) In fet blanc (Jin platgj we no lunger 
recog^nize the onpnal component terms 
Faffitlias was an archaic genitive 
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into French, undergoing the changes imposed by general 
phonetic laws Thus 

lljlnae d^om became lun di 
martiB d^em ,, inari-dt, viai ili 

m^rcilri d^em ,, mrnrrdt 

jpvis d^em ,, jnt‘^ di, jrudi 

v^nfiris djem ,, V( iidu di, !id> cdi 

sambati djem ,, samhdt di, ianiidi 

Similarly Partus Vonens, A)// /'t ? , pij.lli p^dem 

(fowl's foot = put diini \ pol pud, pou) pn d, pou) pur , cpmes 
stabuli (count ol the stable i, lOiimUddi , auri p^gmontum, 
urpimmt , auri f^ber [goldunt/li , oifivu 

In most ol these words lorim el liemi Latin |u\t,iposites, 
thtir ci-inipone lit ekniciUs be t.iiiii ■^e) cennple tel) anialga 
mated as to be uni e e'ogiii/al)li pmiipiit In the rest 
one ol the teiiiis was still ap|inuiil, ilii otlie i almost 
oblitciateel hindt iiuiidi toiim tiild, , ^le , Pot ! I’l iidi ( , 
for while dt was known as a syiio \n. ,,| lout, and (table, 
pott, vniiL words eil the langu ige , /;/« , utat-. con , -Vaidns, 
had no meaning Onl) in a lew cases we-rc both terms 
still easily i e ceigni/.ablc, caeh with iK |iropi r value ur 
pirtutil, ot-fivtr (pnnenl di F m , firti d, I'ot > 

On the type ol this class ol coiiipoiirids Old French 
cieatcd some new cemipounds, in which the genitive 
piecedcs the gov Lining term hanluw, ban duthc (the 
Item, the cloi/ie ol the tciiitoiy, ol the ban\ 

2 Old Prttich ptnod — The prepositiein di , now used 
to unite one substantive withanotlici to show a iclation of 
posscssiem, was in the Old language not expressed before 
the second substantive when this denoted a person or a 
thing personified, and was the logical subject of the former 
(that IS, when it denoted a possessive genitive) L' amour 
dt Dieit has one of two meanings (i)r ainoiti qii'on a pour 
Dieu (the love of God)^vn this case Duu is the logical 
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objective of amour , or (u) Pamotir quo Dim a (God's Ion) 
— and in this case Dim is the logical subject of amour ^ it 
IS a possessive genitive It is not the same genitive that 
we find in /e nieurlrc du lot (l/u' mm dir of the king), and 
te crime du roi (tin crime of the king), respectively Now, 
in te irimi du toi, wlieie loi is tlie logical subject of crime, 
Old French did not insert the preposition dc , similarly 
It used la manon Ic tot, and not du rot, la mart Notre 
Sdgneur, not dc Notre Sttgniiir , f epei Roland, not de 
Roland, Ic frere Charles, not de Charles, lis quatre fils 
Aymon, and not d Aymon 

This construction was lost in Middle French, the 
preposition dc found ita waj' everywhere However, 
nunii rous relics of the ancient usage have survived 

(a) JuxtaposiU s lAtil-Duu, fctc-Dicu, hain-Maric, cutssr 
Madame (a kind of pear), bourgepine (Alatern buck- 
thorn, (fee 

(b) Interjections iniolving th< name of God, often dis- 
guised Irom religious st ruples coips Dim, corditu, corblcu , 
mort-Duu, mordu'u, morbLu, motguteu, morguiennc, mor- 
dienne , pat le sang-Dicu, pat la sang Dicu, par la sambicu, 
palsamhlcu, S:c 

(c) Proper nouns of place s J^a Chaist Dieu I chaise comes 
from the Latin caaa, house or hut', Rochcchouat t. Chateau 
Bnant, Fontaine Bliaut (Fontainebleau), Font-Evi aiilt (Font 
evrault), (S.c 

With the intercalation of an .article Villcneuve le Rot, 
Bourg-la Rcinc, Baygnciixlis-liiif\ Kc The article refers 
in the above and following instances to the first noun, 
with the sense of celui, cede Mesnil le-Guerui ( = Mesntl, 
celut de Guerin], ViUtneiive-la Guyaid i = Villeneuve, telle de 
Guyard), ic (see Book II, § 199, note 2) 

(d) Family names Jean Simon, etymologically fean dc 
Simon, fils de Simon 

(e) Religious festivals la Saint Jean, la Saint-Martin, 
la Toussaint Tor la fete de Saint Jean, Sec,). 

o d 
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(/) Names of firms ntaison Pierre el O’, librairie 
Dela^i;) ave 

(ff) Propri(.tai\ ailiclis henznit C ola^ pa’^lilles Gcraiidel 

(/i) Certain expiessions in political and legal phraseo- 
logy Ic mimstue RtcUrhiu, le ptoas Bazanie, V affaire 
Clctnenci au 

(t) Names of streets, srpiarts, Ac im La Fayette, place 
Maubert, hnitlroatd I'nltaire W ( (iiul faubourg Mont 
niattn, bouh card Montpai iia'^'^i , tins gi nitive having been 
ixttnded to names of platis, but av< nui de la Garc, 
bnukvaid dc Vllopital, Ixcnisc the possessive genitive 
here' refers to common nouns 

Modem Fteu'h ptiunl — I hi miuli rn language forms 
its invtaposites with v.iiioiis pu positions 

De aidfdi taiiip, blaiu d< diii'-t, (lumniib fn im p', d( 
gaidi, ifnldt viu, s^aidaiim, baut d< ( haii'^^i lioiiiiiu de 
ptint, titaiii if uii: I < , iiio/it di pu l< , pain dipuc^, iizde 
chauisti, ‘<alle ifasdi 

A bode au lad, bode a leth rs, t 1 1 a '-on , < hainbi i a eoucliei , 
iiiniliiui a coiidie, in iiu a fu, mailin’, a vapnn , pot aufiu, 
(fun a-binic^, eanur a ipei 

In piopii u-f HU, judauio) p'~,\\\\. In si it. i m is ,in adjcclui 
ii.sid siihstantivclv 

En aic-cu en \ i> oe < u fambt s, biubdiet -eh-letti c\, bachchi i 
rs saiucc<;, madii-es ot^, .dri-iu Binrois, .‘hb lu J\i 

Lee iloi aiipK 1, from llu I atiii latus) is (ini', to be found 
111 soiiu pioper names of plans PI(bsi\lib-'/iiin‘~, Sand 
Mam h ' 1 (iss( s (lor ' Saint M.uir aupres dcs Fossi s ’) ' 

Siir in soim names of places Bar sin .lubi, Chalons 
sin Min hi 

282 Fi(,i’umi\i- I Ctrl ions (Bynecdoche, metaphor, 
metonymy) - In a eeitain number ol expiessions formed 
by juxtaposition we must admit the influence ol figures ol 

‘ [It 13 now replaced hy far in modern postal addresses Trrpitd far 
Elaplis , see Svnlea f 471 ] 
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speech, or tropes hlanc bee, pted-d" alouette At first sight 
one IS tempted to regard them as words formed by ellipsis 
Blanc-bcc {greenhorn) would seem to signify 'an individual 
with a tvhitc beak' {bee blanc), pud-cTaloueltc (larkspur) 'a 
plant with a leal like a lark’s foot’ (picd d’alouctte) In 
reality we have here a simple juxtaposition, modified by 
a figure which might have the same effect on a simple word 
Let us compare bureau and iapts vert Bureau, like burr, 
signified originally a kind of coarse woollen stuff, this 
noun was applied by a trope to the covered table of an 
office, and then to the room in which the table stands So 
tapis vert fiist denoted green cloth , then, by the action of 
a trope, the table covered by that cloth (card-table), and 
then the room wheie the table stands {gambling saloon) 
I'heie IS no ellipsis in the transformations of the sense 
of bureau , noi is there any in those of lapis vert 

The figures that playapait in the foimation of figura- 
tive locutions are synecdoche, metaphor, and metonymy 
Synecdoche 339) takes one term for another of unequal 
extent, replacing tlic whole by its part, or vice versa, ic 
It mostly affects juxtaposites of coordination, sometimes 
juxtaposites of subordination 

(I) Juxtaposites of co-ordination 

riiL determinant precedes un bel-espril, un blanc bee, 
unc blanche rate (starling), unc blanche-toiffe (the white- 
headed pie of Cayenne), une dure peau (a kind of pear, or 
grape, according to Littr^), un rouge bord (a bumper, red 
(rouge) with wine to the rim tbord)), S.c 

The determinant follows un bas-bleu, un cordon bleu, une 
gorge-blanche (white throat), un pied bol (a man with a club 
foot), un tapis vert 

(II) Juxtaposites of subordination bouton dor (butter- 
cup), bouton dargent (white double ranunculus, bachelor's 
button), barbe a Jean or barbajan (owl), &c 

Metaphor Metaphor (5 341) applies the name of one 
object to another with which it has points of resemblance. 

D d a 
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Unlike synecdoche, it mostly affects juxtaposites of sub- 
ordination, and but rarely juxtaposites of co ordination 
It has been used to create a host of locutions designating 
animals, plants, and instruments 

(I) Juxtaposites of subordination barhe-de-capiictn [curly 
endive), boulc de-ncige {snowhall her), dent-dr loup (kind of 
peg), oreille (T ane {conifny), pa-, (Cane [coU'-foot), pied 
(Talouette ,lai k-'-pur), pu ddepouh (crowfoot), ail dc-bceuf 
[bulhrve window, iS^c ), Ulc-dt-moi t (skull or dtath' s head 
moth), ail de chal(cat\i jr, genit, bcc dc-cane (duck-bill forceps^, 
bee dc-corbw [balbnd, halbrrdur), qucuc-de-rat [rat tail file), 
pied de-mouche (spidery writing) 

(II) Juxtaposites of co-ordination atgtir marine (aqua 
marine, gem), bouillon bloiu (mulbtii\ reif volant (kite, for 
flying), frrihaud (actual cautery, lunttbuni), longue-vue 
(spyglass, lebscopi), durc-mcre (dm a mater), pic-mcre [pia 
mater), Ac 

Metonymy Metonymy 3401 design, ites one object 
by the name ot another which is connected with it by 
certain constant relations 

It IS by means of nu tommy th.it those locutions by 
juxtaposition art formed vthieh indicate certain kinds of 
pear tin bon Chieticn uii Alar'in stt, uii Martin Sire, &c , 
ior tine poire dc bon Llnriun, de Ala? tin td, c\.c 

We may also quote un terre neirvi irVi afoundtand dog), 
collet monte [precisian), coin de fu (diis'-ing-gown), un 
Saint Augustin (a kind of type in piinting), ic 


Such are the three modes in which locutions formed bv 
juxtaposition arc taken figuratively Usually metaphor is 
associated with synecdoche or metonymy , sometimes even 
one metaphor IS grafted on another In pied daloueite (pied 
de Talouette) not the whole plant, but one part of the 
plant, the leaf, is compared with a lark's fool, and thus 
a synecdoche and a metaphor are united Bec-dt-ltevre 
haie-ltp) implies two metaphors and a synecdoche the 
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cleft lip, which IS the characteristic of this deformity, is 
compared to a hare’s hp, and this again to a bird's beak , 
to this double comparison is added synecdoche, designating 
the indnidual by the name of the local delormity that 
characterizes him 

Some of the expressions formed by juxtaposition, modi 
fled by necdoche, metaphor, and metonymy, do not show 
the gender or niinibei whiih etymology would seem to 
demand, this appears to indieate an ellipsis VVe find 
un 70 ugc gorge indbriast), un rouge queue (reddarf), un 
grand croix, un pattcpelu {cot n-wennl), unc bon-bec {chattering 
zvoman) ,—un trots-indls {three master), un trois pieds [tnpod 
stool), un trots ponts {three decker), un cent-Suisse {one of the 
King's hundred Sztnss guards), une nnlle feuille {milfoils, une 
mtlle-grauH (allseed) Onginally these nouns had the 
gender or number required by the sense Thus rouge 
^mr^cand rouge queue weiL feminine until the i8th century 
‘La rouge-got ge est dc tons ks oisillons le nieilleur a 
manger, e’est dommage qu’olle soit si pUitc’ (Dirt di 
rre\ou\, 1771) Furctnres Dictionary [1691 1 gives une 
touge ejtifue male, une rouge queue jitncUe Pattepclu was 
li'ininiiie 111 the i6tli c( ntur^ unc pattipilue Un bon bet 
was used before uno bon-fxc So, in the lediiction of the 
plural to the singular, the lornis lea cent guides, lea cent- 
Stiisses lea Trois-pouts, lea tiois mats, lea tnille graines, 
preceded the forms un cent garde, un trots mats, Kl Ihis 
change of gender or iiumbtr is due tu the lact that in these 
locutions foinitd by juxtaposition the distinct components 
have been reduced to unity of iniagi tiny are now simple 
juxtaposites 

Such locutions as we have just treated may be used 
in apposition, becoming a sort of adjective Thanks to 
this capaciU, they were a copious source of proper names 
duiing the Middle Ages, and gave rise to a number of 
nicknames Bernard Plante-velue, Guillaume Longue-epee, 
Frederic Barbe rousse, Richard Ceeur-de-Lion [cf Satnt- 
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Jean Bouche (tCh, Chrysostom], 8ic Such nicknames are 
the origins of many modern surnames , and this creation 
of figuralive expressions still survives m country places 
and among the working-classes 

283 Ol HTR SOllSI \STlVrS roRMl D JUXTAPOSITION 

The other tj'pcs of substantives loiined by juxtaposition 
nie so simple that it is sufficient to tnumeiati. them 

I 'I wo substantives united by the (oiijunction et arts 
ft metieis {arts and cia/ls), potds et mesures, ponts et 
chaussies, point et vtigulc (semicolon), chaiid et froid (in 
cookery), etoffe colon et lanu, and hence, by the dropping 
out of et point-virgiile, chaud-froid, coton lauic 

II Adverb -|- substantive dtsarroi, di'~n‘>lre, mesaven 
tun, non-'^ens, pu'squ'ilc, nnom The substantive may be 
originally a participle bienjait 

III Present participle with a direct object lieutenant, 
avanis-droit (claimants), avaiits-iame {legal representatives) 

IV Two infinitives, one govci niiig the- other le savoii 
fatre, !e savoir vtvre, k laissii alht, tin 0111 (for (for ouu due, 
obsolete) 

284 Adjfctives roRMi d by iuxtaposition — These 
juxtaposites present various types of combination 

I The adjective is formed ol an adverb and an adjective 
(or participle) bieiilitiircm, bnnstant, bienvidlant (whence 
bunsuince, bienvi illanie), bien aino , bieiwinii, maladroit, 
malentendu, inahnIenlioitiK , nuuinhiil, mcciiaid, desagteable, 
dcsobli^ciint 

II The adjective is formed of an adjective and a parti- 
ciple used adveibially tlansemt (thin sown, scattmd', clan 
voyant, courl-ballu or coiiibatu \',tiff with fafigiii\ &.c 

III The ad)ective is louned of two adjectives, the hrst 
used adverbially di ini fin, demi rood, lout puissant, noiii’eaii- 
ne, nouveau veiiu, \e 
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In the older language the adjective used as an adverb and 
determining the second adjective might be inllected chatr 
had (c mcmie, aufs durs cuits Some traces of this usagi 
still remain fcneiresgrandcs ouvertcs,jlcurs fratdies cdose^, 
hotnines tvre^i-morts We also meet this archaism in the 
rule that leaves tout declinable, although an adv'crb, bcioie 
a leminine adjective beginning with a coiisuiiant loiite 
puissante, ioule bonne (see Syntax, ^ 371) 

Just as the eonjunction c/ joins two substantives, it mav 
also join two adjectives, and similarly be droppi d out 
at a later stage ^oind el muet, winch was still in use in 
the 18th century, has become sourd niiict by the loss ol el 
Piesent u'-age has turne'd this ne^w form to account, to 
distinguish the ioiirds-nmeh, mute because they .iie deal, 
hum the -.ewie/s el ninth, deal imites by birth On the typt 
ot iourdii-niiieh has been foimtd in oui own time the 
correlative term, enhndanh parlanh 

IV To the class of nd|ectives lormcd by juxtaposition 
belong the numeials foimed (i) by multijilication deux 
(tnh hoi^ (fnh, cinq milk, qualre-vingls, .Vc , and (2) by 
addition lenl hinl, inil liot',, tent vingt-'^epl 

rile older language used vin^^l el Iiuia, mil tl hint, mil el 
trots, cent it vngt el sept, from the desiie loi brevity the 
conjunction el was everywhere dropped, save bclore un 
and onzf Tini^l el nn, trentc tl tin, sofxante it onze, les miUe 
tl title niiih Wi say, howevei, (<«/ I see Hook II, p 201) 

286 Proxolns formi I) ia juxi aposi iio\ — See 
Book II, 206, 207, 208, 212 

280 Virus hirmh) in inx 1 M'usitiox — Of these we 
find the following types — 

I Verbs lormed by the combination of a simple verb 
and a particle contre dater, innht signer, dreharger, nu 
ptendte, mi savenir, pat nmt tt , tifaite, sunrire, •^iirmcner, &c 

II V'erbs formed of two verbs, the one gov lining the 
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other Thus the verb faire is used in forming factitires : 
fatre tomber, fatre fatre 

We must here again lefer to infinitives used as substan- 
tives le savoir-faire, le '•avoir-vtvrt , tin om dire (§ 283, IV) 

111 See Book II, 217-8, for the evplanation of the 
forms of the future and conditioml and the past tenses 
spuing fiom a juxtaposition chanleiai, chanter ais , j’at 
citante, /e suis toiiihi 

267 InDI-CI IN \HLE WORDS lOKMLD lU lUXTAPOSITlON. 

See Book II, ^ 260 

II Composition vmUi Pirlu'es 

288 Particlfs — Composition with particles combines 
a radical (substantive, adjective, or verb) wall a particle 
tadveib 01 piepositioiU calltd tlie pxfii It combines 
them by juxtaposition, by elliptical composition, or b}' 
means of a third mode, involving the use of both prefixes 
and suftixcs Composition with pat tales is one of the 
most fei tile sources ot new words tha. the langii igc pos 
sesses , its activity seems inexhaustible 

We shall first study the gcncial characterutu s of com- 
position with paitichs, then we sli.dl cxamiiu the special 
charactci istics of each paiticlc sepaiatclj 

Speaking generally, we must distinguish the form of the 
compound, the grammatical function ot the particle, and its 
mode of use 

289 roKM OF COMPOUNDS wii 11 1'ARi icLts - The process 
of combination of ladicals with pai tides comes from the 
Latin 

I In Latin the first vowel of the radical was usually 
modified in compounds 

Facoro bev ime fleere perficne, conficcic, njuiit 
Flacero ,, plicere disphttie 

Teaere ,, tinore continen, retiiure 

Agora ,, igeie adigcre, subigcre 
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Nevertheless a certain number of compounds of later 
formation escaped this change thus placere gave com- 
pla.ccre during the Empiie So we find deniMidnre and 
not demendat'e, pcrta.7igcre and not perhtzgcrc, hr 

This new tendency to leave the foim of the radical 
intact prc\ ailed tlunngthc Gallo-Roman pciiod Not only 
did the new compounds ol radicals and particles show 
the radical intact, but even in the older compounds the 
changed form reveited to the primitive foim ol the simple 
I adical 

perfleere became porf^cere, pmfmte 
refleere ,, ref^cere, refa.t7e 

contincre ,, contEn^re, co/i/erw- 

displicere ,, diaplAcere, dip'\xi/f, ilc 

Only a few compound verbs, whose lachcals had cither 
falh n into di'-use or .issimied such a new signification th.it 
their componrnt elements weu no longer recognizable, 
passed into Fitiich without undergoing this resloialion 
ol the radical conficeie did not become confAcore, 
because it had assumed the special sense io prcscroe 
(ill cooking), 'prc'parcr cn confiture,’ co)7fvr, consuere, 
reduced to cpsvere, becanit the Fiench n ^dre, cousd/ c, 
coudre, the simple verb suere of the s.iine signification 
having disappeared Simil.irly we find C07irhire from con- 
clijidere, cadlw ito clot) Iroiii coagulare, couchcr from collo- 
care, e7)tplir itom implore, eitkr (to gjaft) from imputare 
Particles were treated in the same way Ihe preposition 
per w’hen isolated became in I' lemli par , in composition 
also It became par perdonare, pa/ dormer , perjurare, 
parjurer , peTf\c&Te, parfaire Ihe prepositions pro, trans, 
became pour, ires, both when isolated and in composition 
pTOYid^TB, poitrvorr , transilire, Pop Lat trassalire, tres 
<^at/ltr , transaltare. Pop Lat tras-saltarc, tressauter 
The prepositions might acquire suflicit nt importance 
(in the sense) to be replaced by a neighbouring form of 
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Similar meaning but greater volume, ui even by another 
particle of similar sound Ihus 
E was replaced by ex 

elevare became exlevare, O F esln'cr 
ehgere „ exl^gere, O ]' esIiiL 
Do was replaced by dis- 

donudaro btcaiiie dianudare, O 1' dcamirr 
dodignan ,, disdignan, ( ) ] deaiJaiijiiier 
decr^scere ,, discr^score, () F dosc?ui^/rc 
Sub was replaced b\ subtus 

Submjttcre became subtus-mjttore, O F Bozinctlre , 
M od F Bouiiii lire 

Subridore became aubtus-ridere, (> 1 ' soznic, Mod F 
Bou» ire 

Sometimes, c\< n, tliiit was .m intiuhinge between dif 
Itunt prepositions ol allied si iisi in (t 1 compound veibs 
CONtaminare was m pi s i d b\ TNtiiminare, uilniut) 
ILluminaro ADluminure, alinmo 

INvitare . CONvilare, i i 

(2) Compound subslanti\(s and adj'ttivis 
EXa^quiae vv is u placid by OBs^quiac, olisi qtie’t 
PROfv^uduB PEEfuuduB, O F pa} fond 

It seems, then, that in the G dlo Roman pi i lod the 
language Iclt the need ol bunging thi component i lemcnts 
moil into light 

This IS why in compounds of which the p.iiticle ends 
with a vowel, and tin si cond tiiin bi gins with a con 
son int, tin union was invci so comph ti as to hide the 
initial chaiactci ol the consonant 1 he consonant was 
thus prcsirvcd, whereas, had the compound been con- 
sidiied as a simpli word, it would havt diopped out as 
a medial (,Hooh 1, 03, 991 

contradieere bicaiiu toniredirt , not ennire ire, con It 11 c 
def^ndere di/mdrt, not dt-i ndit, dt ndie 

recip^io , rctevoir, not tt is', on, 
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On the other hand, certain compounds, which were 
considered as simple words because the radical had dis 
appeared, or because the earlier form was foi gotten in the 
actual meaning, present the regulai aiiplicalion of the 
laws of phonetics trad^re became tta-tr, Irahir 

2 Pai tides are either separable 01 inseparable Tluy 
aie sepal able when they may be used alone, as adverbs 01 
prepositions , such are a (adl, contrf (contra), eutrc (inter), 
sous (subtua), sur (super) liny art inst parable when 
used only in composition, siuh are 1-, O F es- (ex 1 , 
de , O F des- (dis-) , ?r- (ro-) 

These inseparable jiaitieles were originally adverbs anil 
prepositions that could be used alont, lint have since 
gradually dropped out of usi, and ait only picscrved 
in combination with ci rtain radicals 1 hus in Latin the 
preposition ae e\istcd sepaiately at the larhest peiiod of 
the language, in classical times it was only jniseivitl 
in composition SGci^.ru8 (s«r), sopaiaro ist'vx) ), seoisum, 
later 8t,irsum (ws) So in the ti.iiisitioii fioin Latin to 
Gallo-Romanie tiitain puiiositions dropped out of indt- 
pendent use ab, cum, circum, das, ex, Ar , again, some 
of these have bten less fortunate than othtis, lor ab and 
cum no longer form compounds in Frcndi, whilst ex still 
exists as a piefix. 

The same holds good foi the s'p.iiablc particles /ors, 
outre, are becoming restricted in tin ir use or obsolete, 
LU, avani, eiitie, coniie, Ac, aie still in fu quent use 

200 Guammaticvl FUN'CTioN or I'AR I KLLb —Particles 
may be either adverbs or prepositions 

Bien, mat, non, are separable adveibs, bes-, des , es-, aie 
inseparable adverbs 

Those particles which arc followed by an object are 
piepositions, Cither separable or inseparable entre, contu , 
avani, &c. 

Prepositions are ustd (r) as true prepositions with an 
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object contre poison, contre ’tens (= ce qui est contre le 
poison, ce qui est contre le sens), emharquer (mettre en 
barque), or (2) as adverbs, whfn the object is understood 
confrere, compere, commtrc t frire, pere, meie, in association 
with annthf r frere, pere, or nure) Avant is an advcib in 
avanl-bras {fore-arm), and a preposition m loge cT avant- 
’.(^ne (slag! box) Snr is a pri position in sue lout [above 
all), an adverb in sim nLliire {a bid liighii) 

291 Ust (11- PAR I lei 1- s — Partieli s toiiiliine with radicals 
111 four different modi s, juldmg (0111 diflerent types of 
compounds 

1 (Particle 4 Verb = Verb ) A particle may combine 
with a verb to form a new verb , thus porter, appoiUr, 
Lomportit, dtporbi. rtpoitei, siippoitii , fairc, dijiuii, rt- 
ftnre , mottre, ndnuthi, lomnutlx, d’hulht, punuthe, 
ri mt It) e, sou mi th i 

2 (Particle + Substantive or Adjective = New Sub- 
stantive or Adjective ) A paiticlo may combine with 
u noun, substantive or adjective, to form a new substan- 
tive or adjective 

to) 1 he paitieh is an advdb ami pioduccs a juxta- 
posite bienluiiitux, diloyal, mi sUi’i hliin , noiitens 

(b) I hi [lai tick I-, an ad\ 1 1 1) and (01 Ills a ti IK compound 
with till noun aituii cum {back vauh, aiantbxis He-re 
the noun is tlii subieet ol the aiiiirb cum qui ist m 
tuniic, paitii dll bras ijiii ist in az'itnl 

(t) 1 111 p.iitiile is a ])ii position and forms a true com- 
pound with the substantive which It t;o\ti ns lontt epoison 
(that whu li i> lonth It poison), pom bone \giatuily, that which 
lb pom bo.x) 

3 (Particle Noun -p Verb Suffix = Verb ) A par 
tiole may combine with a noun and a verb suffix to 
form a new verb baxjue forms embat quer , noble, anoblir 

4 (Particle -p Noun -p Noun-Suffix = New Substan- 
tive or Adjeotive ) A particle may combine with a noun 
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and a noun-sufflx to form a new noun, substantive or 
adjective colonne forms entt c-colotme-tnctU , nature foims 
sur-natur-el 

The two last kinds of composition lequirc closci 
examination Take and enibatquer The trench 

language possesses neither the substantive embarque nor 
the verb barquer Nevertheless, tlu synthesis of thi 
prefix em- and the suffix -erwith the ladical barque suffices 
to produce the veib embatqutr SiiniLirly, cntrccolonne 
dots not exist, nor dots coloniiLinent, but the synthef is of the 
prefix entre and the suffix -nunt with the radical colonne 
suHiccs to produce the compound 

This kind of compound, whcie both prefix and suffix 
combine with the radical, has leciutd the name of 
parasynlhctic, from tlie Grei k indicating juxtaposition, 
and rTwdtTos (= put togcthei) itiiell expi esses a formation 
in which three juxtaposed elements concur in the formation 
ol a new word by synthesis 

We distinguish parasynthetic verbs and paraeynthetic 
nouns 

292 Parasyniiu lie vERiis — (1) Vcrlis thus formed 
generally belong to the ist conjugation uhen the radical 
IS a substantuc, to the 2nd when it is an ad|( ctive, accord- 
ing to the general rules of the deiivation of verbs (^318; 
table, attahicr , boite, d<bo!l<i , caisso, mcais'^cr , col, 
accoler , aligner , os, d> cinpdter , doux, 

adoucu , faible, affaibhr , franc, affiamhir , noble, anoblir , 
rond, anoiidir , sourd, assoittdir J he parasj'nthctics in 
ir, derived from substantives, 1 g bout, aboiihr , brute, 
abrutir , come, racornir , terre, a/lernr , and those in -ei 
derived from adjectives, e g chaud, echauder , fol, ajfoler , 
gai, e gayer , pire, empirer, are few in number, and nearly 
all of recent formation 

(11) The particle may be either an adverb or a preposi 
turn embarquer is equivalent to ‘ mettre en barque.’ 
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drhoUcr to ' mt ttrc hors la boitc ’ , barque and boitc are the 
objects of em and of (b , which arc prepositions On the 
( onti.iry, elmiqiur, au not equivalent to ‘mettre 

hors clan, hois boipjni but ‘rendre clair, rendre borgne ' 
H( IP the paitieic c is an adverb, adding its signification to 
that expressed by the radieal and the suffix , it becomes 
a sort of augment itivc 

(111) We nuist distinginsb j>ai asj nthetic verbs from the 
compounds (l.issified under ^ uqi, 1 Dt boi tier has two 
sense s it signifies, win 11 siu.ikiug of a river, to over 
/low Its banks (but la ririitt dibonb , it also signifies 
to sh( ets prev lously tucked in [bord<i.i It is evident 

that vve ha\( licie two eliirerent vcilis tin loimi r, being a 
pai asj nthe tie li 0111 bord, is di eoinposi d into (!<■ + b(»d+ -ci , 
the lattci IS toinied by the siiniile veih bolder and the 
negative preli.v dt- 

293 PAKAsVMiinic voi vs - Whilst parasynthetic 
veibs are very numerous, paiasvnthi tic nouns are rare, 
the siihstantiv es ejoei/wu// ((» + <u///+ to// ], diJu/eiici’{d(t> 
+ /(c(r- + -f«C(), (lonijei/i (( +t<)/« + -(.(W), {e-\-ful->t- 

-age), embell/e {eri + //</ + -it , /nit or calm /iitti-val), ciii- 
biiiiitht mi lit {tii-\- biiiiiclir-\--riiciit), riicadnirr \ 1 11 cadre -\- 
-utc) , tlip adje’ctues and pnrtieiples tj/ronk {cn-^froul 
+ < ), ernbisognt (tll■\-blM>glle-^■-^, oititp/td), triglante 
(fu-b gland -tf-e ), tngr/b (<« + ^ve/c+-e 1, forctne {fort;-^ 

+ I, and a fe'vv othcis, can alone be cited We must, 
howivii, distinguiali paia'-viill/itic ad/ect/irs, which oflt r a 
veiy |u'euhar cliaractci lake the word matin it comes 
Irom the' I atm mannus, derived Irom mare rr/cr ^ it is, 
then, tkceimposible into a radical rriar, signifying 'sea,' and 
a suffix in, signifying ‘relative to’ lake now the word 
soMs-ni(iu»i, which means ‘ relating to wliat is under {sout,) 

' riie Irrminauon is rrall> iiii + a c due lo an.ilug> 

Herr Lngl Mrtr) 19 the unaccented form ol fioir 
' I 1h Gentian Si 'n tftrnri 
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the sea ’ How does the combination of inariu, 'relative 
to the sea,’ with sous come to signify ‘relative to what 
IS under the sea'^’ It is that in the combination sons 
inarm tlic ad|eitive is logically decomposed in such a w.i^ 
that the word mrr contained in tht idea of inarm becomes 
the object of the picposition soii\ and that the suffix -in 
which prcviousI\ determined the substantive run now 
detci mines tlie iinphcd compound sotis-riui The change 
of connexion ol the component elements may be indicated 
by the following scheme 

sou \ inni -in becomi s sous nuv + m 

Ihis dccomiiosition and 1 1 1 oinposition do not affect the 
word in its outvvaid foim, they .lu jiuiely logical, and 
tonfined to the pioctss in the mind Hence tin para 
synthetic ad|LCtives levcal lather a logieal eoinposition of 
ideas than a material composition of actual v\c 'ds T Ins 
pioccss IS obvious in ciitain parasj ntlu In s, siiih ns 
suihunwtn, composed of stir .ind of the adjiclive humatn 
(roni the Latin humanus 1 he uoid lioninu dots not 
formally exist in humam, and yit m tin ])ai asynthc tic 
surhurnatn the mind secs the subslantivi houinie, as the 
ob|cct of the pie|)OSition sui , together with a suffix -am 
making an adjective out of the inriginaiy compound 
snrJiomiiU’ 

The number of pai asynthetii edpitivcs thus formed is 
daily iniu.ising, cnviiig to tin 11 i iiiiilov me nt m scientific 
noinenelatui e' and to the Lt allied formation cn cumpolaite, 
iiitci octaniquc 

2B4 .Siinv OF IHF VARIOUS UARliCLis We shall 
treat these m al])liabetica] ordii, stalling from the Latin 
forms 

1 AB, (A, ABS), a separable Latin preposition, exists in 
some words which have passed into French abstm^re, 
Pop Lat absten^re, O F aslniir, in Mod F abstemr, 
through a partial return to Latin orthography , abpculiu, 
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a word of Pop Lat , properly = eyeless, avmgle [This 
particle has ceased to be employed since Gallo-Romanic 
times ] 

2 AD, a SLpai able Latin preposition The d assimilated 
in Latin with the folluwini; consonant when this was a c 
( accedoro 1, f (af-flrmaro ), g (ag gravare 1, 1 1 al-licere ) , p (ap- 
portaro), r (ar-ridero), s (as surgeio), or t (aLtrahere) It 
was rhaiif^cd into c before q (ac-quiroroy It remained un 
changed beloie d (ad-dore), j (ad-jurarei, m (ad-monere) 
n (ad nuore), 01 v (ad-volarei 

In Treneh, |K)pular pioiiunci.ition c\ii\whcre dioppcd 
tile d, whethii tinchangid 01 .iisiniil ted, In lore a con- 
sonant or a vowel, in woids dirivid fioni l.atin and in 
new words 1 tins ap-portare, at trahero, ad-juraro, ad- 
or^re, bvi nne in Old Flench apo) to , ah nn < , n;urci , aorer 
I'ol gave the new compound afoht , unpin, the new veib 
aemphr riie puitly Ftcneh (01m oi ilu Latin preposition 
ad 111 com[Hisitioii is Ilu 11 a. identical with that ol the 
Isolated pieposition 

'1 he Leariu d ten mation icstoi i d the niu hanged or assimi 
lated d in most eoinpoimds ddo/i/, dfjohr, a-^ porter, 
&c I he older oithogiaph}' has persisted in a-ptreevotr, 
a a-balltc, without an^ obvious urison The sub- 

stantive- am nut’ piesiives the aneieiit loi m, the paiticiple 
aiL'iiiu shows the modi in spelling 

I’lonunciation has in nian^ rases followed orthography, 
in Old Flench o/oui<in, aiiiilln, ariinr, weie pronounced 
da till V Wire s[u It , in Middle French the woiels were 
written nit/annii I atlnii/ln, ad,nnr, but no ihange was 
made in the forniei pionunciation , in iModein French 
the words arc novv pronounced ad'jmndie, adnidtrt, 
advenn It is dcsiiablc that the assimilated d, at least 
in cases w'here it is not yet heard in pronunciation, as 
in aUabltr, atlaguci, (rppauvnr, aciabler, &c , should be 
dropped in spelling 

The preposition ad generally indicates direction luwa*ds 
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a person, object, place, or end In combination with verbs 
of motion It always expresses the motion of coming oi 
arriving, and not that of going or leaving abaisscr = 'fairc 
venir a soi en baissant’, abattrc — ‘fane venir a soi en 
battant’, awcwcr = ‘ vt iiir mcncr ’ , apporti t = 'vLiiir 
porter ’ This is why we say apportcz-moi ce journal, 
amrnes-moi ccs enfants, but not apportrz ha cc journal, 
ammez-lut crs enjanis This sense of a is still well seen 
even in the most figurative e\pi i ssions fi/'/u endre properly 
signifies to take to oneself, hence, figuialively spe'fiking, 
apprendre ?nir hion = to take a lesson into one sell", into 
one’s mind 

The particle a combines in modi s i, 2, and 30!^ 29T, 
but not in mode 4 

Mode I Ahatirc, amrner, apercevotr, a’l'sailltr, attirer, &c 
In most of these vt rbs the sense of ad, ‘towaids one 
self,’ IS obvious In some old verbs ad attained an augmen- 
tative signification by passing from the idL’n of the end 
attempt! d to tliat of the end attained a<'}nphr = to fill 
(etnphr) to the brim 

Mode 2 The particle combines ns a preposition with 
substantives and infinitives to form compound substan 
lives a compte, af fut, ap-putnt, a propos, a ptumb, a verse 
See § 298 

Mode 3 It combines with substantives and adjectives to 
form verbs of the ist or the 2iid con|ugatioii 'I his forma- 
tion of parasynthetic verbs is of singular richness It 
already existed in Gallo Romanic cor, cordja, gave 
oc-cord-are, acorder, aciordir french has never ceased 
creating paiasynthctic verbs on this pattern 

(i) The radical is a substantive in abordcr, accoler, 
accouder, accoutwner, adosser, affronter, afpenoudler, appro 
visionner, atterrer , atterrtr, accroupir, ahiirir, &c 

(u) The radical is an adjecuvo in accourctr, affadir, 
anuncir, anioindi a , affoler, approther, &c 

3 ANTE (and ANTI in anticipaxe), a separable Latin 
f e 
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preposition and adverb Tins particle is to be found in 
words of Popular formation antecessor, ancesire, ancetre, 
literally ' he wlio goes before ’ , anteannum, antati (les 
nciges (fanlaii = the snows of yester yeai ) , in Old French 
ani^nrde — ‘ avant garde’ Ante was not preserved in 
Flinch It IS represented by derivative forms 

(i) Anis, ainz (probably from tlie Pop Lat *anteiB 
or ^antius), veiy fiequent in Old French as an isolated 
adveili, and as a particle in composition The modern 
language has only pieservcd hims/k', ai\>u, in the form aine 
(whence the derivative ai/iiA‘>e, imw/dv) 

(ii) Avatii, fiom the Latin abanto, a combination of 
ante with the pn position ab, is compounded with nouns 
in mode 2, § 291, as an adverb or preposition avaut-garde, 
avitnt prajet, avanl-main Set §298 

Avant forms no compound in modes 1, 3, or 4, where 
Latin makes of auto and the verb cedere a comptnind verb, 
anteoedere, French is obliged to have recourse to the 
periphrase allcr cn avant 

4 BENE, MALE, separable adverbs which form juxta 
piosites in Latin benodicere, benefacere, benementus 
benevolens, malodicere maledicons, &c 

Some of these woids have passed into French through 
ecclesiastical Latin bcnit, bind (fiom beneil, benott, Lat 
benodlctum), maudirc 

They have also formed purely French juxtaposites 
(modi s I and 2, § 291) bifti fairr, bten dire, bien/aisant 
(wluiue bitn/aisanti’) t whence' bienfadeur), bicn 

heu>tii\ biLiividlant, O F btenviudlant (whence bien- 
vnllaiwe), malat'n, tnalemboucbr, maknlcndu, malhonneie, 
malpropre, ntalvi dlanl, O F inahcudlant (whenct mat- 
Vfdlani() , maussadc,tnalmener,fnaltrader,maherser The 
veibal compound is used as a substantive in le bien-dire, 
le biin-Jairt, It bn 11 tin 

6 BIS I his separable adverb signified in Latin ‘twice,’ 
and served to form a number ol compounds of which 
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one only passed into Gallo-Romanic bilanz, Pop Lat 
bilancia, balance ( = lit double-tray) 

This particle became in Gallo-Romanic bes- {besace), bae-, 
bar- {barbouillcr), be- (bcrouette, brouctte), ba- (baiioler) 

It combines in modes i and 2, § 291, to form juxtapoates 
In Gallo Romanic, besides the Latin signification of 
'twice,' It came to have a new, pejorative, signification 
which made it a synonym of the French ‘ nial ' The Latin 
sense is preserved in the following words — (a) (Old 
French) besas (double acc), besatve (Mod F bfialeul), 
besoncle, besante (Mod F grand-oncle, grand tanie ) , (b) 
(Modern French) brouette (originally a chair with two 
wheels, a deux roues), besace and its learned doublet bissac 
( = double sac), btscutt, formerly bescuit (a twice cooked 
cake) The following have the newt r sc use bt si>ur, brvur 
(oversight ) , barbouillcr {to daub), barbouquet (\)\mp\e on the 
hp), from bar- and bouquet, diminutive of bouque ( = bouche, 
mouth ) , bluette (formerly besluette, bcrluette, beluette, a bad 
little light, and, by extension, spark) 
e CAL-, a particle of unknown origin which appears in 
the forms ca-, cal-, cab-, calem-, coll-, chan 

It has a pejorative value and forms a certain number of 
compounds of popular character of type 2, a, § 291 cali- 
fourchons , colimafon (formerly calwiafon) , cabosser (= de- 
former en bossoyant (to dinge, dent )) , charivari [van signifies 
tumult ) , calembredaine (in certain dialects calembourdaine, 
where bourdaine is a derivative of bourde , a piece of fantastic 
nonsense) , calembour (the masculine of the preceding 
word, meaning a play on wotds) , camouflet, &_c 

7 CONTBA This particle is separable, and combines 
either as an adverb or a preposition It formed only few 
compounds in Latin, but has taken a great extension in 
French ' 

It offers an idea of (i) opposition contredire, contre- 
assailiir, contre poison , (2) exchange and return contre- 

‘ [II corresponds to the Eng^hsh counter ] 
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atmer (Ronsard), ^3) itvcisal of the action denoted by 
the verb contre-mnnder , (4) an action parallel to a similar 
one conlrf alke, amtre planlalion, contre-stgner These 
various significations are really referable to that of the 
Latin contra, which contained an idea of duality 

(outre combiius (1) with vcibs (mode i, §291) contre- 
hnlaum , cnutnfmre, contrcpescr, couh cstgncr , (11) with 
nouns, as an ndviili (modi 2, b) coulrc-acLiisatton, contre- 
itlbt, foulte iippil, \c . (Ill) with nouns, as a preposition 
(modi' 2, t) (iiii/ii poi'^on, loulit so/s, a contre casur (see 
^298) Coutu lorms no p.iras^ lUhi tics ' 

8 CUM (com-, con , col-, cor-, co-1, a separable pre 
position in Latin, meaning ‘with’ The development of 
this preposition contrasts with that of contra , for, although 
much used in Latin, it is little used in french Nearly 
all Frtnih words beginning with com-, con, &c , are of 
Learned origin or foimation 
Among those of Popular formation we must first dis- 
tinguish the Latin compounds that h.ise become Fionch 
comnifttere, commettre , computare, compter, and conUr , 
collocare, eolebter, couchier, Mod comber, coagularc, 
cailltr 

French has formed some new compounds in mode i, 
§ 291 couipioiiicttri, ‘to engage another ivilb oneself in 
a bad business', in mode 2, b couipirc coiunun, where 
com IS an adveib (see ^ 290) , in mode 4 compagnon, from 
Pop Lat compampnem (he who eats bread with another) 
0 DE This separable preposition, though very fertile in 
Latin, has lost much m passing into Frenth , onlya few of the 
Latin compounds with do have been preserved in the later 
language d.emaii^re,demander , demor^i,Pop Lat demo- 
r^re, detneurrr , deauroro, dorcr, Ixc Everj'where else de has 
been replaced by rfis-, Fr des-,de- \n dibatlte dichoir 
the etjrnological e feminine, fiom the Latin de, has been 

‘ The only word that looks at first sipht like a parasynlhetic of cottha 
IS coHUf } tvoiutionnain^ but tt is really a denvabve froni contx n'lolutujn 
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converted into close e, by analogy with compounds of de- 
from dis- 

As a preposition de passed into French unchanged, and 
has entered into certain compounds of French formation 
dtbout, dissus, dcssous, dehors, dcrrtire, dmnnt (pioperly 
dc avant) 

10 DIS- This inseparable particle had a sense allied 
to de, and, having greater body, it has replaced it in most 
compounds originally formed with de (sec above, pp 409, 
410) defondere, demittere, deducere, Ac , became m Pop 
Lat diBfendero, dismittere, diaducere , desfetidre, drs 
mettre, de'^duire 

1 he Latin dis- also cxisti d in the form di which gave in 
French de- divisare, devtser , dimidium, de 7 m 

riic form di- g.ive no new compounds , di s' or di-, on the 
contiaiy, has taken a remarkable development 

It most fiequently combines in motle i, § 291, with 
verbs, to denote the opposite of the action expressed by 
the simple verb dichmger, duonsciHer, dtsherdcr, dimrm- 
but Sometimes the negative idea evpresserl by de-, in- 
stead ol being ojjposed to the idea ol llie radical, adds 
eu it, and d(- then assume-s an augmentative signification' 
.ef ^ 292, 2) cesser, (feccAs'er fpopul.ir) , pLimer {to pluck 
I a lowl|), dipliamt (to strip of featfurs |met finery \ a live 
bird) Demai"rir (in carpentry) means to plane down , 
dehsser {m millinery, from Itsser, to \moothi, to smooth 
down 

The particle des-, de-, combines also, in mode 2, a, with 
either (i) adjectives ddoyal, dedwnntte, disagreable , or 
(11) substantives degout ekslionntur, dtsairoi, desordre, 
desastre, di/atson 

binally des-, di-, forms a considerable number of para- 
synthetic verbs in mode 3 dt border^ (/o overflow), de- 
gainer [to unsheath), defroquer (to unfrock), deniatser {to 

(This obvjoubl> applies to vcibs of diminutioo and removal ' 

‘ bee % 293, 3 
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Parpen the wits of a greenhorn), Sic. Here the negative 
idea IS weakened de- appears as the synonym of e, ex 
('to remove from ’ the connexion with ‘bord,’ ‘ gaine,' 'froc,' 
the state of being ' ninis,’ &c ) — In deguentller' and its 
synonym depenatller the particle seems to have the same 
augmentative value as in dcplumcr and decesser 
Dts- forms no parasynthetic nouns in mode 4 

11 S, EX, a separable Latin preposition, indicates ex- 
traction, remoteness, privation, and is akin in meaning to 
de and dis- 

A few of the Latin compounds with e passed into Gallo- 
Romanic emendare, O F emendcr, Mod F amender 
The o was mostly replaced b\ the more sonorous ex 
(see p 411 above) eligere, *exlegere, csltre, dire , elevare, 
’exlevare, cs/ci'cr, c/«'cr In the O F cs/raire (cxtrahere), 
rsaiser (excuaare), and espandre (expandere), es- corre 
spends directly with the Latin ex 
French forms new woids with , c- 
(il Vcibs, in modes i and 3, ^ 291 e^battre, ebattre , 
rschaugn , fdiangfr , esmouvon, ftuouvotr ehrutkr, ccar 
Icier, t facer, e garget ,—nnavetller ehorgner, effaroucher, 
edatrer, etnous'.er, eclaircir, &c m the last set of com- 
pounds the particle seems to assume an augmentative 
signification 

(11) Substantives in mode 2, a chrnal {channel), cchenal 
(gutter), com (wedge, comer), ecom^on (jamb, comer piece) 
Here the exact sense of the particle n mains obscure 

12 EORIS This separable adveib (meaning oM/t^rfoors), 
seldom used in Latin, has become the French adverb or pre- 
position fors or hors In French compounds it appears in 
the forms fors , fours-, for-, four , hors , hor- It is found 
especially as a particle of composition in Old French, where 
it combines with veibs miode i, ■5 291) and with nouns 
(mode 3) to foiiii new verbs expressing remoteness from the 
right way 01 diiection, and hence, error, excess forbanmr 

' I.T'o put its tags , only used in pas' participle ] 
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(banntr hors, to banish beyond the territory, ban) , forvovei, 
fourvoyer (to pul off the track, vote) , foritgncr (swerve) , 
forboire tdnnk to excess), from which forbu, fourbu 
cheval fourbu, a horse that has drunk to excess, that is 
consequently ill, foundered , forvetu (erroneously wiitten 
fort vetu , clothed out of, or above, one’s condition) , hormt^ 
Fors has been m some cases confused with faux fan 
bourg {a burg outside the city), fauf hr, faux-marche, 

We may also quote hors ttaeuvre (mode 2, c) 

13 a IN (im-, ig-, 1I-, ir ), a separable Latin preposition, 
has become the French en, which is also used as a separable 
pieposition, as well as in the formation of compounds 
(in the form cm- before b, m, p) 

A certain number of Latin compounds with in have 
become French implicare, employer, implere, emphr , 
inclaudere, enclore , inducere, enditire , inflare, cnflcr, 
in quantum (= for how mucht, encan [aurlton) 

In F'rench the particle en has formed a large number 
of new compounds Mode i, § 293 inmurir, enf inter, 
enjoindre, &c , mode 2, c embonpoint, enjeu, entrain, 
encas ', &c , mode 3 embarquer, embaiicher, cmbaunier, 
encatsser, encourager, endimancher, enjolcr, cnglober, enrCler , 
enorgueillir, enivrer, enjoltver, engloulir, enlaidtr, enrichir, 
&c , mode 4, substantives emplacement, encorbellement, 
entablement, encdblure, envergure, encolure, &c 

13 b IN, an inseparable negative advei I) (which must 
not be confused with the above), was added principally to 
adjectives and, more rarely, to substantives to give them 
a negative value indignus, inetabilis, mfelut, uumicus, 
inflrmitas, &c 

Of these compounds some have passed into French 
mf antem, enfant , mcinctam, «Jcei«/ciadj ) , inflrmitatem, 

' [£kojs means (i) a collation kept ready , and (2) a parasol stout 
enough to be used against rain In llic latter stn'>e it ib probably an 
abbreviation of the synonym en iout-ca\, itself a coinage of the last 
quarter of a century ] 
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O F enferU , integrum, enher , mimioum and mamicum, 
ennemi 

Gallo Romanic lost this particle, and Old French re- 
placed it either by necnt , ment- mcntcontrestant (nolwtlh- 
•itandtng) , or by non- (sec non, p 425) The modern 
learned language took it up again and has given it great 
extension 

14 INDE, a separable Latin adverb, signifsmg ‘thence,’ 
became the French rnd , e«/, tn , and is the modern 
adverb or adverbial pronoun fii 

Latin did not use it in composition French from the 
earliest times has added it, acceirding to mode i, § 291, to 
ceitain veibs of motion, to indicate removal from a place 
rmporter, envover, cnlcvtr, emimiur, rnfuir, entmincr, en- 
vnlrr , — iV« alhr, sV« rftourna, s’en vimr The modern 
htei ary language separates from tin verb in the latter 
compounds // sVii est rtionr>u\ 1/ ehn ret venu The 
popular langu.ige, being moie logical, si\s d sVs/ ni alle , 
compare d s'rst ttifui, which is accepted as torrect 

16 INTEB, 'between,' a sepaiablc preposition and 
.adverb, gave few compounds in Latin interdicere has 
passed into French in thi form of tnirtdirv {to tel! one 
iinolhtt), triierdtt< [to interdict) is a Learned form recon 
sli iicted Irom the Latin 

This particle, after becoming the French ewtre, formed 
a consideiable number of compounds in which its 
meaning varies It signifies literally ' in the middle of,’ 
.iiid then, as the middle marks the halt ot the space 
tiaversed, ‘half’ Figuratively it expresses the lelations 
of two 01 several things in contact with each other, and, 
by extension, lecipi oedy, in certain verbs construed with 
the reflexive pronoun 

Entii combines with verbs according to mode i, §291, 
and signifies ‘thiough,’or ‘in the middle of,’ in entrecouper 
{inlei “If c/\ ( nil ei > oiai i , < iiirt nieltr, mircnicttri I n entretemr, 
entreprendre, the primitive idea of tnire has disappeared 
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It signifies ‘half’ in entrebdiUer, entrevoir, entr’ouvnr (to 
half-open) It indicates reciprocity in s'entredechrer, 
s’ entreregarder, Ac 

It combiiiLS with nouns, according to mode 2, b, ii) m 
the sense ol ‘between’ entrcpas (pace between a gallop 
and a trot), entrctemps (meanwhile), (11) in the st nse of 
‘community’ entrecours (tnterchangi of rights bi tween 
two districts), entrelaes (an tnlerhiting) , (111) 111 the 

sense of ‘half’ etUrelarge (medium, in width, hne 
ness, Ac ) 

It combines as a preposition, according to mode 2, c, in 
the sense of ‘between’ enlr'ade, entrecok, entrevoie, mire- 
ligne , inierltgne is a form leconstructed irom the Latin 

Enlre has no compounds in mode 3 Mode 4 gives 
tntre-colomiement (set 293 and 291, 4) 

16 MALE, see BENE 

17 MINUS, ‘less,’ a Latin adverli in its accented 
form it has become the french moms, which is found in 
the expression la moim valm <rl plusi 

As an atonic adverb, used as an inse partible paiticle, it 
beeaiiiL menos, piestittil in Spanish, tin 11 mens, which 
is to be found in Fioviii\al, and linally mcs Mes- 
IS preserved unchanged beloii a vowel (luisatst , but is 
reduced to me- before a consonant (nuplat) It has a nega- 
tive and pejorative \alue 

It combines (1) with vtibslniodt i, ^291) meconttnler, 
medire (whence medisance), mifairt, se nufier, se mvprendre 
(whence meptise), »MCia//i</'(whc net nu salliance), mesestimer, 
nususcr, Ac , (11) with substantives (mode 2, a) migaidt, 
mcplat (an unevenness, hence, a plane in a picture), mrsaise, 
mesaventure, me sinlelli genet , (mi w'lth adjectives in the 
same mode meconlent, nutieanl, mescheant (present par 
ticiple of the verb mescheou , whence mechant) 

18 NON, ‘not,’ a separable Latin adverb of negation, 
in French non, combines with substantives (or infinitives), 
adjectives, and participles non-jouissance, non patcmcnl. 
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non-residence, nonsens, non-valeur, nonchalant (whence non 
chalancf), from the old verb nonchalotr'. 

Non replaced in Gallo-Romanic the Latin negative in- 
(13 b), which had fallen out of popular usage 

18 OB, a separable preposition, exists in Latin words 
which passed into Gallo-Romanic by Popular formation 
oblitare, oublter , occidere, octr, ocetr, kc Except in 
these words, ob has disappi ared 

20 PER, a separable Latin preposition, the French ^ar, 
was used in Latin to form compounds, with either verbs 
or adjectives 

(i) With verbs, per often had thi sense of ‘to the end’ 
perfleere. Pup Lat perfacere, /no ^ , perfundere, O F. 
parfondte, percurrore, O F parcotinc (Mod F par- 
counr) , perjuraro, /)ar;Mrcr , pervemro, /la; tifwr French 
continued the Latin usage, and in thi Middle Ages created 
a great numbt r of verbs with par , hardly an)' of these have 
survived, cvitpt paiache^ur (to finish, achevtr, to the end), 
paifairi, and paifourmr 

Per in composition also signified ‘tlirough, here and 
there, about' pervagari {to wander Inti and there), por- 
volare (to flv hither and thithn ), perspargere (to scatter 
about) It IS to be found in this ':cns( in parvmcr (literally, 
‘to scatter like sted ’), par/umet (htcrallv, ‘to scent here 
and thcic with sweet smoke,' /wwre) 

(in With adjectives per expressed a kind of superlative 
pergrandis, perutilis Here also Old French followed 
the Latin and used par in the st nse of the modern tres, 
but usually separated it from the adjective by a verb or 
another adverb par ful bun (he was vny good) A 
reminiscence of this construction has remained in the 

* Old French has Ihc word nonprr Mod F non parnl which offers 
a singular elhpUcTi Lon:»lruLt>on due to a confusion with pared 

uiic bcautc non fnitfiUe’ signifies tt)i Tnolopically ‘a bcduty not equal 
\to another^ which is meaningless It is intended for *a boauty lo 
which theic is no equal 
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expression, which is no longer understood, par trap C esi 
par trap fort {it ts really too bad/) 

Par, as a French preposition, combines with adverbs 
par-dessus (whence the substantive pardcssus, overcoat), 
par-dessous It forms a compound in mode 2, c, ? 291, in 
le parterre 

ai PLUS, ' more,’ a separable adverb in Latin, which 
became the French plus, is used in the formation of la 
plupart, Je plus que-parfatt, la plus-pcUtion, la plus value {sur- 
plus, rise tn value, premturn) (which led to the formation of 
la moms-value) 

22 POST, 'after,' a separable Latin adverb and prepo- 
sition, became the French puts, an adverb which combines 
with de in deputs It occurs also in composition with a 
participle in puint (younger son) (cf aine) 

23 PBAE, 'before,’ a separable preposition, has not 
passed into French, but is found in some Latin com- 
pounds that have passed into French preedicsre, prechir , 
prasvidere, ptevotr , praestare, pretcr, &c 

24 PBESSUS This participle of the verb premere, 
'to press,’ was used adverbially in Popular Latin, and has 
become the French pres Pres is combined with the 
preposition a in apres, which forms some compounds m 
mode 2, c, § 291 apres mtdt, apres-dmer, apres-souper , 
and with the conjunction qite in the adverb presque, 
which IS used in the compound pre'-qulle, 

26 PBO, ‘for,’ a separable preposition in Classical 
Latin, became in Popular Latin and Old French por, 
which has become in Modern French pour It formed 
compounds chiefly with verbs, some of which passed 
into F rench procingere, pourcemdre , prosequere, pour- 
suivre , providere, pourvoir 

On this type French has created many compounds 
pourchassier, pourchasscr (to follow up), pourfendre (to 
cleave in two ) , pourparlet (to parley , this has survived only 
as a substantive) , pourpenser (obs , to meditate long ) , pour 
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prendre (whence the participle, used as a substantive, 
pourprts, enclosure) , pourtratre (whence portrnire), &c 

Pour IS an adverb in pourlour and pourfil (probably of 
Italian origin , now profit), it is a preposition in pourboire 

26 BE- (rod- before a vowel red ire i This inseparable 
Latin particle became the French it liefoie a consonant 
and r- before a vowel repremlit, rappelcr We must 
distinguish the form rt-, wlmh belongs to the Learned 
form.ition (compare reformer, to it form, aminil, &c , and 
reformer, to form oneuit Some times te- stems to occur 
in words of popular origin , but m such cases the 6 of re- 
belongs to the radical of the verb rtjoutr from r- and 
ejoutr (O t eyouir) 

The Latin particle possessed \arious meanings which 
have been [iristivedor even tie vt lopi d in Frencli they 
are all rtduciblt to a fuiulamental idt.i of opposition exist- 
ing in the primitive htt ral sense In latl u- inditates or has 
indicated that one thing or attion is si L up against, oi 
o]iposed to, another in one of tin lollowing wa\3 (i) in 
simple opposition laourbti, ‘to ciii\i so that one end 
tomes against the otlii i ui so as lo 1 1 turn tlie action 
reccivetl, oi itatt against it lepousMi 131 so as to come 
back rttouniii, iivinu , (4) so as lo itplan sointlliing in 
a position that has been lost ii^apmr n tju'uii a perdu , 
(5) so as to be adth d to the othei thing or action and 
incitast It itmphr {to fill up), rajfohr (to dole, go into 
rapluns), itluirt (to glow), (6) so as to replace or repeat 
the other thing or action redirc, rtfatrt {to say or do 
a SI ( Olid lime) ‘ 

Of all these varied senses, which have left numerous 
tracts in the language, there is but one living the 
sensi of repetition The language can no longti cieale 
new LompoLinds with le-, except to denott the repetition of 
an action This use of re- m composition is, however, 

' [C innf>aii. our i nglLsli a^atn^i, wiUi tliuir bciibv-b ol oppuaiLion 

and itci^lioD j 
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almost unlimited, as nearly all verbs may be preceded by 
this particle 

The particle combines with verbs according to mode i, 
§ zgi redire, reHommer , with substantives according to 
mode 2, a rehord, reflux, with substantives according to 
mode 3 rebrousi>er , witb substantives according to mode 4 
repldtrag! , &c 

There is a certain number of verbs compounded with 
the preposition a which again combine with re- and so 
give the initial syllable ra- rabougtir (rom abuugrir , 
rapitii.^et from apcli^scr In many words the particle re- 
has become ra- under this inilucnce, although no corre- 
sponding primitive word beginning with a wxiuld seem to 
have existed ra/ratchir, rassastet, ravauder (to patch, darn) 

rile popular language .ibuses the usi of re- it has 
weakened or effaced its meaning completely in a great 
number of compounds that expiess only a simple idea, 
and of which some have passed into the general language 
rappeler en juUice, lor appeler cn justtcc , rcmplir' son vcrre, 
for emplir son vtrre , rcmonter' sa montre, for monter sa 
montre , ictamcr, recut cr', rappruprier, rassortir, t enforcer, 
tor etamcr, &c , une resserre for une set n (gteenhouse) 

27 RETRO, a separable Latin adverb, ‘behind,’ or 
‘backwards,’ became the Old French ture rtengarde 
Combined with a, it has given arrurt At rut c, in its 
turn, in mode 2, b, § 291, gives arrute bouche, arrtere- 
bouttquc, arricre mam (fern hack of the hand, and lienee 
masc back-hander), arrtere-neveu, &c , and, in mode 2, c, 
the other substantive arriete mam (masc , the alter part or 
crupper of the horse, behind the rider’s hand), the sole 
example of this mode of formation (see § 298) 

28 SE- An inseparable particle existing in certain 
Latin words, where it indicates separation, absence Some 
of these have become French securum, stir , separaro, 
sevrer , but the particle has formed no new word'' 

‘ [These words are in standard use ] 

* Except from Boduoero which is of modern Learned formition 
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29 BINB, ' without,’ a separable Latin preposition, has 
become the French saus, which forms compound nouns 
according to mode 2, c, § 291 sans-caur, sans cuioUe, sans 
gene, sans-souci 

30 SUB, 'below,’ ‘under’ (hence often = up to), 
a separable Latin preposition, exists in French only in 
words derived from Latin subcurrere, secourir , aubflare, 
soufjler , BuOerre, souffrtr 

Jn most cases sub has been replaced by the more 
sonorous aubtus enbridere, subtusndere, sourtre , sub- 
mittere, aubtusmittere, soumetlre 

31 SUBTUS, 'under,’ a separable Latin adverb and 
preposition, has replaced sub in French m both its uses 
(see above, pp 410, 411) It became successively sdbtos, 
sdtoB, sdts, eoz, soz, sous 

Sous IS spelt sou- when it is fused with a following 
word beginning with a consonant soucoupe, soupeser (to 
poise) It combines (1) with verbs according lo mode i, 
§ 2gi soubatirt, soumetlre, soupeser. souiire, (11) as an 
adverb, with nouns, according to mode 2, b sous bail, 
sous davtcre, sous-dotninante, sous-locataire, sous maitre, sous- 
prefet, &c , (111) as a preposition, with nouns, according to 
mode 2, c soiis-bois, souioupe, sous-gnrgc It also (iv) 
foims parasynthetic verbs according to mode 3 souligner , 
and (v) parasynthetic nouns in mode 4 (logical parasyn 
thetics) sous mann, souterrain 

32 SUPER, ‘above,’ and SUPRA, ‘over,’ separable 
Latin adverbs and prepositions, became fused in Popular 
Latin, and gave the single form sdpra, which became sovre, 
sore, sor, in Old French, seur in Middle French, and in 
Modern French sur, doubtless under the influence of sus 

In certain Latin compounds, which became French 
by Popular formation, the above particle took another 
form, sour- BuperoUium, sourci/ As an isolated adverb 
the sole form is siii , and it is this form which enters into 
new compounds of French formation 
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Sur combines (1) with verbs according to mode i, ^ 291 
Mrcharger, burjeier, surmetter, sut moulu, surnager , (11) with 
substantives, in mode 2, b, as an adverb surarbitre {final 
umpire), sw point , (111) in mode 2, c, as a pieposition 
surlendemain, surioui — It forms (iv) parasynthetics in 
mode 4 (logical parasynthetics) surnaturd, on the model 
of which surhumain was doubtless created 

In most compounds surpreserves its proper signification , 
sometimes with verbs it expresses the idea of a superlative , 
meaning 'beyond measure’ surajouier, surcharger, sur- 
exciter, surmener {to overwork, transitively) 

33 SURSUM or SUSUM, a Latin separable adverb 
found in some compounds , e g suspirare, suspirium, 
which became in French soupirer, souptr 

As an isolated adverb this word has become the French 
sus Sus was used in Old and Middle French both as an 
adverb and a preposition , it is now used only as an 
adverb, in composition according to modes 2, a, 2, b, § 291 
snsdit, susenonce, &c , sometimes in scientific nomen- 
clature It forms logical parasynthetic adjectives (in mode 4), 
and then resumes the function of a preposition trou sus 
Of bitaire, &c ' 

34 TRANS, ‘ across,’ a separable Latin preposition, m 
Popular Latin traa and sometimes tra tradere, trahir , 
traducere, traduirc As an isolated word the particle tros 
has become the French fres, whieh signified originally 
‘beyond,’ and hence figuratively ‘beyond all limit’ 

Tres combined m Old French with verbs in mode l,§ 291 
treyeter, trennuer , we find in Mod F trepasser, tressaillir - 
It sometimes combined with substantives in mode 2, b 
trepointe {welt, of boot) — It combines especially with adjec- 
tives in mode 2, a, and then serves to form the superlative 
Ms bon, tres sage — It forms a parasynthetic verb in 
trebucher {to stagger, 1 e to let the body fall crosswise) 

' I IS still used as an intrr^ectional command, and in the archaic 
phrase count sus u - to fall upon, attack ] 
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36 TBOF An adverb ol Germanic ongin, used in com- 
position in the word trap plein (overflow, &c ) 

86 ITLTBA, ‘beyond,’ a separable Latin adverb and 
preposition, became the French o//>'e(Mod F outre), which 
gives some verbal compounds in mode i, § 291 outre- 
CHider (whi nci outre cutdance), outre passer , it also com- 
bines with nouns in mode 2, c outre mer, me moires d outre- 
tombe Old French posst sscd a parasynthetic adjective 
oltn-nuirm, outre-ninrin (from beyond seas) 

37 VICE, ‘in pl.iee of,’ a separable Latin adverb, the 
ablative of the defective substantive vicis It combined in 
Latin with substantives vice-praefectUB This construc- 
tion passed into French, which changed vice into vis , vi- 
vtsconite, vicomte , visdame, vtdame' The Learned for- 
mation went back to the Latin form vice president 

Thus, from the prefixes, chiefly Latin, that we have just 
considered were taken the following French prefixes, 
some of which were lost in the growth of the language, 
while others are still in full activity We put a dagger (t) 


rigaiiist those which 

are no 

longer used in 

French 

a [or a) 

ad 

dc 

de 

ian , ant- 

ante 

des , dr 

dis- 

aprt s 

prosBTis f 

ex 

ai riere 

retro 

tn , em- 

in 

avant 

ante 

ent-, em-, cii 

indo 

bien 

bone 

entri 

inter 

tAis , be- ^ 

(has , bar, ba-) ) 

biB 

fors, hors, iSrc foris 
ninl male 

\(a , cat 1 

call , caletn- v 


vuii’, mt 

minuB 


moms 

minuB 

coh , chan j 


7 ion 

non 

contre 

contra 

outre 

ultra 

iconi-, con 

oum 

par 

per 


Dam* — lord 
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plus 

pliu 

sans 

Bine 

pour 

pro 

sous 

HUbtUB 

pre- 

pree 

sur 

supra and super 

pres 

presfiUfi 

sus 

Busum, sursum 

presque 

prossufi 

ires 

trans 

puts 

post 

trop 


re-, r- 

re 

VIS- 

vice 

fnere 

retro 




111 Composition properly so called = Composition by Ellipsis 

206 Ellipsis — Composition properly so called is 
based on ellipsis Heie we must remember that the 
ellipsis is instantaneous — that is, the mind associates 
two ob)ects, and forthwith translates this unity of con 
ception into a more or less complete unity of expres- 
sion Arrtvre-cour did not start from cotir qut »sl cn 
arrtere, but the images rour and arnrre were- joined, 
and at once fused into a single expression arriere-cour 

This process sometimes makes it difficult to discovei 
the true nature of the ellipsis Should we explain 
pa/iicr-tenturc {papcr-hangtng'i) as ‘ papier dc tenturc ’ (paper 
of the wall covering), or 'papier a tenture’ (paper for wall 
covering), or ‘papier qiii t‘St une tenture’ (paper which 
IS a wall covering)'^ We cannot say However, in most 
cases the ellipsis is obvious, and most compounds explain 
themselves 

Elliptical compounds may be classed according to the 
various forms assumed by the ellipsis We shall proceed 
from the simpler to the more complex forms 

290 Compounds by apposition — 1 he simplest form of 
elliptical composition is that which is based on apposition 
It combines two substantives, one of which qualifies the 
other chef-heu {lieu qui est chef), chou-Jleur (chou qui est 
Jlcur) 

r { 
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1 The determinant precedes atde-chirurgten, chef-lteu, 
tKaitre-clcrc, mere-patric 

2 The determinant follows bateau-mouche (small river 
steamer'), betterave, cafc-toncert, carte-lettre, chou-fleur, come 
muse (ha£;f>tpes , muse = musette) 

1 his mode ot composition is very fertile The language 
of commi rcc, industiy, and the press uses it without limit, 
thiei, four, or even five, consecutive terms being sometimes 
combintd, 111 this case the determinate always precedes 
iht determinant 

It may hapjK n that the determinant is gradually reduced 
to a mere (lualilication of the determinatt , it then becomes 
,111 adjective This is one of the processes by which the 
> ri nch language reduces substantives to adjectives (§ 306, 
II, 2^ 

Composition by apposition produces several senes ot 
compounds 

1 Proper nouns, such as Frrdnic Barbrrousse, Richard 
C(rur-de Lion We have seen indeed 282) that these 
locutions IJnrbooussi , Ceeur dr Lion, might be used bj' 
apposition and become a kind of adjective Frederic 
Barhnoiisse is eNplained as 'riederic qiii a une barbe 
rousse,' Rithard Ca'ur-di Lion, ‘Richard qui a un coeur 
de lion ' Colin-MaUiard' and Martin baton were created 
on this type 

2 Titles of courtesy, modes of address, piolite expres- 
sions, etc Saintete le Papi, Sa Majeste le Roi, and 
Monsieur, Madame, dom, frere, joined to names of persons , 
names of fruits and flowers related with the above reine- 
< laiidc (greengage ), reine-marguerite (aster) , finally, names 
ot places wheie the' Latin dpminuB, dpmina, are intro- 
duced as adjectives with the sense of ‘saint’ Danipterre, 
Domremy, Dannemane (St -Pierre, St -Rcniy, Ste -Mane) 

' [Cohn Afaiifnrt/, apparently a proper name, the blijidfolded player at 
blind man s bull and heoce Ibe game it&elf ] 
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3 Compounds formed by the union of one substantive 
denoting the object, and another substantive or locution 
denoting a coloured object une robe Itlas, une eloffc gns- 
perle 

Note I — In some cases it seems as il a preposition 
should be understood cafe-concert (de) , roman-feuillcton 
(en) , timbrc-quittance {de) These formations show a con- 
fusion between composition by apposition and composition 
with a genitive which will be treated below (5 297^ 

Note 2 — We must class separately compounds formed 
by two words of which one is a translation of the other 
The name of the plant called a^nus ca^lu\ is formed from 
the Greek woid agnos (chadr) and its Latin translation 
castus The word ckanfrcin comes, through the Popular 
Latin oamus, from a Gnck term kemot, miizzlc) and its 
Latin translation frenum Tin word hup gnrou (ormLd 
of the French loup and of the Low Latin garulfiis, itsill 
a modification of the German compound wore-wolf {man- 
wolf) Compare the English Mansion hou%i composed of 
the French mansion and the English house, which is its 
translation 

297 Compounds with a gcnitivt —(Type timbre- 
poste ) We have seen (§ 281, 2) that Old I'rinch com- 
bined two terms, the second term of which was in tlu 
genitive, without the preposition de, when this second 
term was the name of a pi rson, and the genitive was 
a possessive genitive hotel Duu 

We have also seen (§ 281, i) that since certain Latin 
juxtaposites had regularly become French compounds 
{orftvre, orpiment) the Old Language was led on to create 
certain compounds the first term of which was the indirect 
object of the second bancloche, banheue, Ike 

The modern language has given up such formations, 
which had the defect of following the Latin construction and 
placing the determinant before the deteirninate orfev)e = 

F f 2 
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aurt faber) It prefers compounds in which the first term 
governs the second, and has thus created a certain number 
of compounds with the genitive which in outward form 
recall compounds b} apposition, of the type canape-lit, 
chou-fleur, where the determinant follows the determinate 
Such arc hvret police, rnalle po'ite, timbre-poste, timbre 
quittance, train-po’itc, &c Owing to tlie great extension in 
the present day of composition by apposition, the original 
relation between the component terms is much less strin- 
gently observed The relation of co ordination degenerates 
in some cases into one of subordination, and the language 
thus succeeds in creating true compounds with the genitive, 
to its own great enrichment 

We must, however, note the limits to this kind of com- 
position It does not appiai possible that French should 
ever come to formulate combinations of two terms of which 
one designates a p(ii<on in the genitive, an.ilogous to the 
German Valerland, e g aneftre-pav^ oi pays-ancetre , or 
again manou fille, fille-mai^on, analogous to the English 
hoiit.i-mai<i Composition with the genitive, which is inex 
haustible in the Germanic languages, will thus always be 
restricted in French 

To composition with the genitive belongs the construc- 
tion that unites a common noun, denoting a coloured 
object and playing the part of an adjectuc, to a true adjec 
tivc indicating a colour vert-pomme, vertpre' 

298 SuBSTANTlVFS COMPOUNDED OF A PRFPOSITION AND 

A NOUN OR A VERB — (Type entrain, pourboire ) Com- 
pounds of this kind usually begin either as adverbs or 
adverbial phrases donner une somme a comptc (to pay 
a sum on account) Sometimes, however, the compound 

* We roust disting;uish these compounds with the geniLve ^v€ri-de 
pommf, vert Irom compounds by apposition already treated 

(5 ^96 s' robe h/as They arc aJso dulcrent from compounds b> 
apposition, such as chataiH chtr, verl-fonce, vehere the second adjective 
qualifies llic first, which is used substantively (See S>ntaj^, § 37^) 
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15 a substantive from the outset, un contrepotson Heie 
the ellipsis precedes the compound contrepoison, ‘ ce (qui 
est) contre le poison ‘ , un sans-caur, ‘ un (qui est) sans 
coeur’, I'enjeu (stakes), ‘ce (qui est) en jeu ’ 

When the compound denotes a person it takes the 
gender of the person un sans-caur, une sans-dtuts 
When the compound denotes a thing it, similarly, takes the 
gender of the thing denoted but not o-xpressed une averse 
(downpour, shower), 'une (pluie) a verse ’ Usually the word 
understood is neuter, and consequently the substantive is 
masculine i’enjeu, ‘ ce qui est en jeu ’ In the last case 
the masculine may give way to the feminine when the ter 
mination of the second component is feminine and when the 
compound has become a simple term in the mind affaii c 
(business), ‘ce qui est a faire,’ masculine in the Old Ian 
guage, feminine since the 17th century, soucoupe (saucer), 

‘ ce qui est sous la coupe,’ now feminine, entre-c6te, mascu- 
line in the Dicitonnatt e de I' Academie, feminine in popular 
usage (See Book II, § 158) 

This mode of composition is very fertile 
A Un acompte, acoup (shock), adieu, aplomb, d-propos, 
atout (trump-card, played to any suit), une averse, les alen 
tours , with an infinitive used as a substantive affaire, 
aventr 

Aprds Apres-midi, apres diner, apres souper These 
nouns are etymologically masculine and became feminine 
under the influence of apres dinei, apres soupee 

Amdre Une arrierc-maxn (back of the hand, see p 429), 
which must be distinguished from tin at ru re-mam (crupper), 
where arricre is an adverb (^ 299) 

Avant Loges (T avant scene, un avant scene, masculine in 
the Dteitonnatre de 1’ Academic of 1798, feminine since, 
under the influence of loge , un avant main (fore quarters 
of a horse) must be distinguished from une avant-main, 
where avant is an adverb (§ 299). 

Ctaes Chez sot (home) 
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Contre Conlre-potson, contre-jour, contresens, contretemps, 
contrevent (outside shutter), a contre-cccur, a contr e-pod 
De Debonnaire, ad|ective for de bonne atre (of good 
race, from the O F masculine substantive atre) 

En Embonpoint, nidtoit, en-cas, en tout-cas (see p 423, 
note i), enjeu, tn tele, intrain 

Entie Entr'acte, entrecOtc, entres^ent (civility, and hence 
worldiv address), entreh^ne, eniiifilci, entremets, entresol 
The objective of entre is in the singular, one might expect 
the plural, but here the singular is used to indicate the 
singular of the compounil considen d as a whole 
Ex Ex-rot, < X Jttge 

Fora, Hors Hors-d'cruvre , O F hors du sens and 
fat sene, whence forcenc (madman, despciado) 

Outre Outrenier 
Par Pardcssus, parterre 
Pour Pourbon e 

Sane Sans-cceut , sans-culotte, sans dents, sans-fa(on, sans 
g^iie, sans-souci 

Sous. Sous hots, sous pled, sous sung', cn sous oeuvre, en 
sous ordre, unc soucoupi 

Bur Sttrdos, surlindemain, surptis, surpoint, surtout 
(overcoat, cf overall) 

299 Substantives coMrouNurn or rN advert and 

A SUBSTANTIVF (OR ADJECTIVE)' — (Type BmerB-COUr ) 
Hero the substantive is the subject of the adverb arriere- 
cour, ‘covir (qui est) tn arriere ’ Tht d( tcrminant here, as 
in the ancient languages precedes tht determinate 

Somttimts It happens that the subject dots not repre 
sent the whole of the object denoted by the simple word, 
but, by synecdoche, only a part of it favanl-bras (fore- 

‘ -x. the signature ai the loot, jd contract with the sign- 

muiual at the head of a document 

■ [Compounds ol this t>pc formed with adjccti\es, though found in 
Latin arc rare in FiliilIi in ious-^atant hvHtt.nant,^^z , the deter- 
minate was uriginall> an adj«cti\c', 
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arm), I' art lere-boucke ijtharynx), do not mtan ' le bras qui 
est en avant, la bouche qui cst en arrtcre,’ but ' la partie.du 
bras qui est en avant, la partic dc la bouclit qui cst 'en 
arntie ’ 

The gender of the compound is that ot the substantive, 
as It IS the substantive which is the subject of the pro 
position understood 

An i6re A rrtere-ban, at t u re-bouthe, at rii > e-bouhqiic, 
armre-fief, art urc-gardc, atriere goiit, arriii r neven, arriin 
pensre, arrirre port, arriere satson 

Avaut Avant-bras, avant-torps, avanl rourntr, avant 
fort, avanf-goiit, unr avant mam (cf 298), avant-postr, unc 
avant seem, (the pioscenium, or part occupied by the actors 
in the classical theatie, cf i) 298), avant toil \tavi), avant 
tram, &c 

Com, con (Lat cum), an inseparable preposition oc 
ciirrmg in sonic compounds ot Gallo Romanic loiiiiiition 
compere, commere, confrert 

Contra has here the vaiious senses indicati d on ]) 419 
contre-epreuve Uhetk kd), 'epreiive contraire a iiiie .lutrc’, 
Lutitte atlcc, ‘ allec plactc en lace d’unc autre’ Its com- 
pounds are numerous contre accusation, contri appel, contre- 
basse or bassc-contre, contre-coup, lonttescarpi , contre indica- 
tion, contre-ordre, contre pouts, contre point, contre seing, kc ' 

£ntre Enlre-hat, eiitre-coui , enth temps 

Fora Fors boui g, \<Ac.x J aubom g ' 'soc. [i 423) 

Soiia Sousgarant, sous lieuti nant, sous locatairc, sous 
multiple, sous-pnfet, sou s- set 1 1 tain 

Sur Sur-arbitre, surpoids, sut -point 

300 Verbs COMPOLNDFD Ol a SI'BSTASTIVF ^^DAVFRB 
OF WHICH n IS THh niRbei or iNniRrei objfi i Type 
oolporter ) Fiench possesses a small number of words of 
this kind 

(1) Infinitives billebarrer (to colour m stripes), boulevir 

‘ [The Eiiglisli counter- has kept tin the wiiule llie sanie iiieiiiiing aud 
the same case of cumposition as contre 1 
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ser, boursoufler (to blow out , froth up, a corruption of boude- 
soufler, containing boude, the radical of boudin), chavtrer 
(capsize), colporter, culbuler, mamtentr, manaeuvrer, mor- 
fondre (= ‘ fondrc par suite de la morve ’), saupoudrer ((lo 
sprinkle, originally, with salt) 

(ii) Pailiciples Dieudonne {Lat Deodatus =■ God-gwen), 
vertnoulu (worm eaten) 

801 Compounds the urst component of which is 
A FINITE PART OF A VFR3 — (Type portofeuille ) This 
veiy living and popular type of composition has existed 
from the very earliest times of the language , it has con- 
tinued active to the present day without any loss of its 
inexhaustible fertility, yielding thousands of compounds, 
including proper names of persons and places, names of 
things, and epithets 

The verbal element was originally an imperative in the 
second person singular, this we can provt by the following 
facts and examples ' 

(i) The mediaeval translations into Latin of French 
nouns ol this kind without exception present the impera- 
tive, even as early as the 9th century Teuegaudia (pork- 
pie), Porta^owa (porte-pommes), ’Partojlorem (porte fleur) 
(11) There exist French compounds in which the impera 
tive IS indisputable fehan Boi I'laue (eau), Marlin Boivin, 
Martin olo mes aulc (yeux), Uquignon fai mi \nie) boire 
In these examples, to which many more might be added, 
boi, olo, fai, are imperatives 

(ill) We find common nouns such as un tie m'oubhez 
pas, un petisez a mot, un revenez-y, iin venez-y voir, un va 
f en SI tu peux (name of a plaster, cf stick-fast), un entends-tu 
(a 16th century synonym of equivoque, or expression with 
two meanings), une Irousse la-queuc (chambermaid, i6th cen- 
tury), un ramasse-ton bras (braggart), un rendez-vous 

‘ Fot a full discussion of this point see the Trattc dts Mots Compoadtf 
and edition, pp 168-334 
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(iv) The Low Latin words of this kind still in use are 

all imperatives VAde-mecum {fnanual), fwlotHm 

(manager), salva-nos (lifebuoy), notat-bene 

(v) Other Romance languages, wherever they distinguish 
the and person imperative from the 3rd person indicative, 
use unhesitatingly the former, not the latter, form Span, 
haswereir (buffoon, ' fais moi nre ’), dime y dirette (quarrel, 
‘dismoietje te dirai’), Ital bevi/uc^wa (abstainer, ‘ bois- 
I’eau ’), mordi^a//»m (duckweed, mourgeline = ‘ mords, ge 
line ’) 

(vi) The German and English languages recognize this 
mode of composition and use the imperative German 
bleibim^aus (stay at-lwiiw), giebhand (hand-shake, lit give- 
hand ) , English broal^as/, cut^Mrsf, pickpocket, See 

(vii) There exist French compounds which art obviously 
formed of an imperative and a vocative the game saute- 
mouton , the insect called hsette or bflehe hsette , the cat, 
minaud or giippewiwomf , the bird called mat tin or Her 
nard, or p6che marlin or p6che-5er«arflf , the tool called 
brequin or vire hrequin (or villebrequtn = centre bit) 

(viii) Finally, in compounds of this kind the object 
follovvs the verb Now this construction, dating from the 
earliest periods of the language, necessanlj implies that 
the verb was used m the imperative, because in the syntax 
of primitive Fiench the object followed the verb in the 
imperative, but preceded it in the indicative 

Thus all these facts show beyond question that the 
verb component is in the imperative 

But, as nine tenths ol the compounds of this class 
belong to the first conjugation, in which the 2nd person of 
the imperative is indistinguishable from the 3rd person 
of the present indicative, the original construction was lost 
sight of by the grammarians, who have regarded the verb 
as the present indicative 

Compounds of this kind were first formed as names of 
places or nicknames of persons Boi/eau, ‘drink water, as 
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much as you want ’ , vaudemer, vaurten (good for-noth%ng\ 
‘ be worth a farthing, nothing at all ’ Then this formation 
was found to be very convenient for creating common 
nouns and adjectives, and, the type once established, 
analogy went on ev^ei creating new compounds whilst 
unconsciously using the indicative instead of the impera- 
tive Still, whenever, apart from the formation by 
analogy, the language creates new compounds of this 
kind, it again clearly shows the impciative This appears 
III the above examples of the imperative and in the follow- 
ing sentences un titns tot-bicn (go cart), un tale tnes-poules 
(applied in the Picard dialict iionically to a husband who 
meddles with household affairs, a molly-coddle), un va- 
corntne je te poussc, un va t'en voir-s’tL-vtumeni. 

Starting from the primitive construction, the immense 
majority of these coinjioiinds may be divided into three 
categories according to the three persons of speech 

(I) The thing or person denoted speaks ne-m'oubhes-pas, 
mat the pled {dip} 

(II) The’ thing or person denoted is spoken to porie- 
monnaii 

(ill) The thing or person denoted is spoken of revenee-y 

Compounds ol tins kind are formed thus 

(I) By an imperative and a diiect object porte monnaic 

(II) By an impel ative and an indirect object boute eu- 
hain 

(ml By an imperative and an adverb passepartout 
irnastit kiv, latib-hy) 

(n ) By an imperative and a vocative sauh-mouton Ileap- 

(V) Bj two imperatives passe passe (sleight of hand) 

Compounds of this kind are in essence adjectives la 
gent liotii menu' These adjectives may be used absolutely 


' riic sMori tfotto'g i-ncr I i Fontaini. a niock-herojc lerm lor mice 
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when applied to animated beings or things They are 
masculine or feminine when they denote a male or a 
female , they are neuter, that is masculine, if applied to 
a thing However, when the compound is formed by 
a verb and a vocative it takes the gtndei o( thi vocative 
thus the name of the weevil that gnaws the vine, and is 
called Itselle or bechc Usilte, is feminine 

As we have seen, compounds of this kind commenced 
by being nicknames and epithets, denoting persons and 
places Then they became common nouns At the time 
of the Renaissance, Ronsard introduccil them in a new and 
original manner as epithets Jupiter laucc tonnirn, le solcti 
donnevte, llcrculc poiUmasiue, &c It is a pity th.it 
Ronsard’s disciples, particularly Du Baitas, should by 
excess have discredited this poetical use La Fontaine, 
and other authors, like Scan on, who wrote in the bui- 
lesque style, practised it in a discreet, ingenious, and 
picturesque fashion It would hi well could J'Vtnch pods 
again make use in loltj' poi try ol this class of epithets , foi 
they rn.iy att.un Ilonuiie bn adlh The popular language 
Lontinues to use them eKteiisively in the form of common 
nouns, and especially as names for all soils ol industrial 
products In hnc, thn composition is eminently French, 
it belongs to the popul.ir l uiguage, to tiiat of arts and 
crafts, and to potfy Its iiehnes'. is nie-vhaustibk , the 
problem is to utilize it 

302 Irrfgular eoMPorNDS — To bring this study of 
compounds to a close, we may cite some formations that 
are irregular, or of quite eveeptional character 

(i) Compounds of frit formation un toq a-l’dne {a. cock- 
and bull story , itn sauve-qui pent, le qu'en dtra t an(in English 
slang, Mrs Grundy) 

(ii' Compounds formed by the irregular fusion of the 
article with the initial vowel of a substantive I' endematn, 
whence le lendetnam , I'uette, whence la luetle {uvula), 
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rterre, whence le lierre , I’ombnl, whence le lambnl and 
later on le nombrtl , I’evter (‘sink for water’), whence le 
levter in servants’ language [Cf English a tiewt = an evet 
or eft'\ The following proper nouns have been formed in 
the same way Lauglots, Lefevrc, Lejeune, Leveqiu, Le- 
monte, Labbe, Laval, Lille, &c 

(ill) Children’s words bonbon, fanfan (enfant), nounou 
(noumce), fifi (fils or fiHe), nttmt I were), and without doubt 
the word lanle from the Old French anle, the reduplication 
of which may have given antanti, and hence, by apocope, 
tante 

(iv) Onomatopoeia ertert (rattle), coucou, glouglou (gur- 
gle), froufrou (rustle, of silk, &c ), ronron (purring), &c 

(v) Substantives, adverbs, and interjections formed on 
the type of Germanic compounds, in which the vowels t, a, 
o, uu, occur in succession rricuac, flic-flac, de bnc et de 
broL, bnca-brac, bredt-breda, pataU potato, pf paf (bang, of 
a fiicaim), lu. lac, liictiac {baUigammon/, zigzag, iec 
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309 Derivation 

I Improper DtRi\r\TioN without Sui fixes' — 304 Improper denva 

tion — 30'’' Adjectives — J06 Substantives. — 3u7 Pronouns — 308 
Verbs — Sou Indeclinable words 

II Proper Dfrivation .with Suffixes^ — 310 Proper denvation — 

311 Significations of suffixes — 312 Forms of suffixes — 313 Inter- 
calation of suffixes — 31-4 Alteration of suffixes — 315 Noun 
suHixts formed of vowels — 31(» Noun-suffixes containing simple 
consonants — 317 Noun suffixes K'litaining double consonants or 
consonant-groups — 318 Verb-suffixts 

303 Derivation — The second process used by the 
language to extend its vocabulary consists in denvation 
The latter is called proper or improper, according as it 
has recourse to suffixes oi not 
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1 Improper Derivation ^wilhoul biiffiaeal 

304 Improper derivation — Improper derivation 
forms new words from previously existing words, either 
(i) by simply changing the function of the latter witliout 
any external modification, as when the substantive rose 
becomes the adjective rose , or (^2! by taking only the 
radical of existing woids, as when the radical of appelcr 
gives the word appel 

Each of the various parts of speech may give rise to 
various senes of words 

306 Adjectives — (i) An adjective becomes a substan 
live naturally by the ellipsis of the noun that it qualifies 
un sage, that is ttn (homme) sage , unc bonne, that is unc 
(servante) boimc, in the sense of ‘useful", unc capitak, 
tliat IS tine (ville) capttalc or une (lettrc) capitah , un 
journal, that is un (papicrjyoKrvo/' , un penodtquc, that is 
un (journal) penodtquc, &c 

An adjective may also be used absolutely as a sub 
jfantive , it is then a logical neuter, and so ranks as mascu- 
line le beau, le vrat (the true, the beautiful), that is ce qut 
est beau, ce qui cst vrat But it is used m the same manner 
in the feminine in adverbial phrases such as a la fran- 
paisf, a la legere, a la ronde, &c 

Lastly, an adjective may also become a substantive 
(masculine or feminine) by unconscious personification 
of the object denoted , this is especially the case with 
numerous adjectives ending in -eur, -euse, used as 
denominations in the vocabulary of arts and crafts un 
condensateur, une faucheuse, une mitrailleuse, un venti 
lateur, &c 

‘ [But see ‘Bonne’ in Diet Gen de la Langus Fr , by Hatzfeld, 
Darmesteler, and Thomas, accoidiivi to which 'the substantive use has 
gradually emerged from the expression “ma bonne,” a fnendly addicss 
used especially by children '] 

“ Journal {.Lai diuru^lcm, - ‘daily’ 
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(ii) An adjective becomes an adverb when it qualifies 
a verb f rapper fort, ihanter juste, votr clair 

(ill) An adjective may become an interjection bon ^ 
las ’ helas ' ferme > 

300 Substantives — I Proper nouns Proper nouns 
are changed into common nouns by various processes 

(i) The names of authors and inventors pass to their 
books or inventions bat tint, caUptn, dedale, guillemet, lebel, 
qmnquet, rigoUot, ruolz, &c Here also belong the names 
of certain coins caroht'-, louts, napoleon, &c 

(ii) The names o( celebrated people in histoiy and 
literatiiK are used to indicate characters, \irtues, or vices, 
or may he applied to certain obiects, as in agnis, amphi 
hyon {liof', a',sos‘.iit atlas, ctladon, chauvin, escobar, espugle 
(from the legendary German logue Till Lulenspiegtl), 
harpagon, ladn, lovciacc, machtavd, niephtslophihs, pathebn, 
phaeton, prud'hoiiime, tenard, setde, sganaidlc, taitufe. Sec 

(ill) Certain Chii'.tian names have bicnmt common 
nouns of unlavouiable signilicatioii un In net, tin claude, 
un jeanjean, un jeannol, un ntcaisi, uti nitudtme-, une 
pitonnelU (hussy, Irom Pcttonclla) iS-c 

(iv) Names of persons or places have been given by the 
whims of fashion to certain obiects un chtiteaubnand 
(bee/sUak), un mazagran (cup of black coffee'), une silhouette, 
une Victoria, &c 

(\1 Names of places have passed to till ob|erts which are 
produced or manufactured there alencon, boiigti, boidiaux, 
cat hi nitre, calicot, canart, cognac, curafao, ilbeuf faience 
(Ital Faenza), (cheval del frtse, guinit, gruyire, malmes, 
moustiltm (from Mosul), tulle, &c 

(vi) Ethnical and class names have been taken in a general 

* From Sosic 5 decliration in Mohire'a play *Lc veritable Amphitryon 
c&t 1 Amphilryon vui ’ on dine ' 

* Ihc foregoing are equivalent to tbe English tooby, S-.C 
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sense, mostly unfavouiable arabe, bohetmen, canmbalr, es- 
clave, flandrtn, gascon, grtc, troquots, jesutle, juif, ostrogolh, 
lure, vandale, wistgolh, Ac Names of this kind are given to 
animals or objects basque, bavaroisc, epagneul, gavotte, 
hetniinc, hoiigre, indienne, maroqutn, pei sienne, plchc, &.c 

(vii) Proper names of persons have been given jestingly 
to animals bernard-l't untie (henntl ciah), jacquot [poll 
parrot), mat got [niagpte), mat tin, matltuet, pietrot (spar- 
row) &c 

II Common nouns — (i) Common nouns form new 
common nouns (n) by a change ol gender un gardi, une 
garde , [b) by a change of sense bureau, ‘ t^toflc do buie,' 
coarse woollen cloth, hence, a work tablr comuliI with 
this stuff, Ac , (c) by a change of both gender and sense 
la loulre [ottet), un lotilre (an olbr'^btn, •^lal '^kin, iVr , 
garment) , la paillasse, un paillasse , h penduL, la ptnduh , 
le triomplu , la tuomphe , la IrompctU, un honipettc, Ac 
(See Book 1 1 , p 243 ) 

(11) Common nouns become adjective s ley apposition U 
prophete, h 1 01 p> oplu U , la violelU , la coub ur violdU li 
violet, le tayon vioht , la lose, un tuban rose Ihus wr 
have on the one hand more or less poiiuear or familiar 
adjectives taken from ( ommon nouns canadle, crane, dr 6 le, 
fanfaron, farce, ganaclie, espi/gle, ladu (thf two last being 
originally proper names, Euletispu gel and Lazarus) , on 
the other hand, adjectives of colour chdtam, indigo, bias, 
mauve, rose, marron, &c , which never take the feminine 
termination, though they take the s of the plural (See 
Syntax, § 372 ) 

Nouns m -tur, -eusi, fluctuate between the status of 
substantive and adjective Itberaieur, reveur, tentatcur, 
travatUeur, trembleur, vatnaueur, vendeur They may be 

' For all these common nouns and their relations with the proper 
names from which they are derived, see Diet Oen dt la Langus hr by 
Halzleld Darmesietc- and Thrims 
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considered at will (i) when they have the function of 
substantives, either as substantives or as adjectives taken 
absolutely , or ( 2 ) when they have the function of adjec- 
tives, either as adjectives or as substantives used adjectivally 
by apposition 

(ill) A common noun may become an inteijection 
datne ' patx ! silence ' 

307 Pronouns — The only pronoun to be noted is the 
personal pronoun mat, which has become a substantive 
in le moi, Ic non-mot (the Ei^o, the non Ego) We may also 
mention here the numerals which may be used as sub 
stantives le ihef dcs onze, les douziemes provisotres 

308 VtRBs - riu following parts of the verb must be 
considered in this connexion the piesenl and past par- 
ticiples, the infinitive, the imperative, and the present 
indicative 

I Ptc‘:/ii/ partiiiplc — (i) Thi present participle, ex 
pressing citlici the quality or property of the verbal 
action, IS transfoimcd into an adjective with the greatest 
ease, and the adjective in its turn maybe changed into 
a substantive Thus we have referring to persons sup 
pliant, uni pu so««t ^uppliank, un supphant , extravagant, 
dcs gens ixtiavagants, dcs txtravagants , and so also une 
aspirantc, un conquciant, lis debutante, un emigrant, une 
tnendtanli, les protestants, une si/i'ante, and referring to 
things unc vanante, unc consonnante, un dormant ( frame), 
un mordant, une roulante (chair on castors), un stimulant. 
Us tenants el aboutissants 

We may also note a curious formation of masculine sub- 
stantives expressing the abstract idea of the verbal action 
le Ici'ant, le couchant' Here the present participle has 

' Not the subject, ct qui se icV€, st touche,, but the action, se Uv€r, S4 
eoufhny and, by extension, the pUcc of the action, where the gun nses, 
or sets, },c I*, e iie. couctu, i e tiic cast, * the west ' 
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almost the function of the English present participle or 
gerund. 

(ii) The present participle is easily turned into a pre- 
position conurnant, dui an/, pendant, tauchant, &c 

II Past participle — (i) The past participles of vi rbs 
expressing an immediate or instantaneous action readily 
become adjectives, and the latter in turn as readily bccoiiie 
substantives. These substantives may denote piisoiv- 
Ics assieges, uii associt, uii etourdi, uue fiaiicet , ntti tiniiiit, 
*c They may also denote objects, in whicli case tliiy 
express either (i) the result of verbal action i.ii dit, un 
cent, tin fait, that is, ‘ce qiii a et6 dit, tent, fait ’ {a saytne;, 
a writing, a deed) , or ( 2 ) the abstract verbal action itscll 
le pronotice (Tun jugement, that is, ‘the action of pro- 
nouncing or pronouncement’ , I'enonce des faits, that is, 

' the action of enouncing or enunciation ’ This double 
function of the participle used substantively already existed 
in Latin, and in this Fiench only continues the Latin 
tradition 

Participles thus employed are cithei masculine or 
feminine in form, sometimes owing to the ellipsis of a 
masculine or feminine substantive understood, sometimes 
without unc arinee, that is, ‘ unc troupe amide ’ , un 
resume, that is, ‘ cc qui .a ete- resumi' ’ , un> trnnehee, that 
is, ‘ cc qui a etd tranche ' 

The abstract signification is as frequent as the concrete 
vendre a la cnee {to sell by public auction), th.it is, '.i I’action 
dc crier’, unc chevauchec la ride, obs ), that is, 'Taction de 
chevaucher ’ Past participles taken from intransitive verbs 
exchange their past signification for the present when 
used in the concrete or abstract une montee, that is, ‘ ce 
que Ton monte,' or ‘ action de montcr ’ 1 just as the approxi- 
mate English equivalent ascent means ‘what is ascended ’ 
or ‘ the act of ascending 'J , allee, ‘ the way you go ’ or ‘ the 
action of going ’ , issue, 'the way you go out, exit’ 

g 
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This formation of substantives from the past participle, 
otherwise called participial subBtantives, is of extra- 
ordinary richness and inexhaustible activity 

We have seen (Book II, § 250) how frequent it was during 
the Middle Ages, and liow many of the ‘strong’ past par- 
ticiples, though replaced in the conjugation of the verb by 
the ‘weak’ foim, have been preserved in Modern French 
as substantives, some masculine, but tlie ma|ority feminine 
masc roMr?, mets, mot s, poid', , lein course, dette, elite, messe, 
perl", paste, quite, iiedtt, tutU, tt.tite, tof^e, vente, iS.c 

We saw also that tin si strong participles might exist 
in two foiins, now n pi i sented bv two different sub- 
stantives posU and pniite, tot<n and tentc, &c Weak 
participles have also contributed to the formation of 
substantives, especially during the last hundred years 
cltchc, romiitumque, emigri, ftdm, insurp^e, rendu, ic 
These participial substantives o( rciviit formation are 
generally masculine , a very small number are feminine 
The popular language, on the contiarv, continues the 
process ot the Old language by the daily creation of new 
feminine participial substantives uni Inossec {brush with 
an enemj), uns degtke, un< peij^nei, iS,c 

(ii'l The past participle readily becomes a preposition 
ext-epu, hormts, Ac 

III Imperative — (il The imperative gives both sub- 
stantives and adjectives, but mostly by means of com- 
position 301) Wc rarely find isolated imperatives save 
as nautical terms ahordi , accosU, &c , which are orders 
to board, come alongside, &c 

(11) The imperative gives a few interjections hens' 
c cst vous (not tenez ' e'est I'ous) , da (,in oui da), contraction 
of dia or dia, O F diva, from dis and va , voyons, va, 
allons , gare, ago, which was still in use* in the 17th century 
for agare (from agarer, to look at) 

IV Infinitive — In Old French the infinitive was used 
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as a substantive, m which case it was mostly accompanied 
by the article, and this usage was preserved until the 
i6th century But from that time the language had 
become too analytical longer to tolerate this constniclion, 
in which the same term was used to denote both tht 
substantive and the veibal action La Fontaine, inspired 
by the language of the i6th century, still uses vendre h 
dormir Ito sell sleep), but it was an archaism, and not 
withstanding the endeavours of ceitaiii writers ot the 
i8th and 19th centuries the construction has been lost 
Thus the Modern language still contains substantives 
formerly taken from infinitives, but no longer possesses the 
power retained by other sister languages of using the 
infinitives of all verbs as substantives Where Italian uses 
1/ penitrst, ‘ le se repentir,’ French uses le repenltr In 
the annexed list of substantives taken from infinitives it 
IS only by reflection that we recognize their verbal origin 
un avotr, le batscf, Ic botre, des deboires, des dejeuners, des 
devoirs, des diners, les dtres, les etres, le /cure, le goitlcr, des 
lotstrs, Ic manger, un manoir, des pensers, un platdoyer, un 
plaisir, des pourparlers, un pouvotr, le repenltr, le rire, le 
savotr, un souper, Ic sourtre, un souvenir, des vivfcs, un 
mauvats vouloir, &c 


V Present indicative — French, like other Romance 
languages, has inherited from Latin the power of making 
nouns (substantives, and sometimes adjectives) from the 
radical of a verb as presented in the present indicative 
singular These derivatives mostly come from verbs of 
the first conjugation, and are generally feminine when they 
end with an e mute 


Masc aboyer 
accorder 
achater (O 
affronter 


j’aboie 
j'accorde 
F ) j'achate 
j’affronte 
j'amasse 
o g 2 


un aboi 
un accord 
un achat 
un affront 


amasser 


un amas 
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Masc. appeler 

j’appelle 

MM afipg/ 

(amt) apporter 

j’apporte 

MM apport 

arreter 

j’arrete 

tin arret 

blamer 

je blame 

un blame 

buter 

je bute 

un but 

cligner 

je cligne 

un dm 

rompasser 

je compasse 

un compos 

comptei 

jc compte 

un compte 

coGtcr 

jc coutc 

un cotit 

crier 

te cric 

tin crt 

d^bourser 

je d^bourse 

un drbours 

dCcorer 

je ddcore 

un decor 

dtdaigner 

je d^daigne 

un dedain 

d^goOter 

je d^goOtc 

un degoM 

delayer 

JC dclai (O F ) 

un delat 

departir 

je dcparz (OF) 
= je departs 

un depart 

emprunter 

j’emprunte 

un emprunt 

flotter 

JC flottc 

un flat 

jeter 

je jette 

un jet 

manquer 

je manque 

un manque 

m^pnser 

je meprisp 

un mrpns 

pardonner 

jt pardon no 

un pardon 

preter 

je pretc 

un pi it 

Fern adresser 

j'adresse 

une adresse 

aider 

j’aidc 

unr aide 

allonger 

j’allonge 

unc allonge 

appliquer 

j'applique 

line applique 

approcher 

j’approche 

une approclie 

cacher 

je cache 

unc cache 

cesser 

je cesse 

une cesse 

commander 

je commande 

une commande 

conserver 

le conser\c 

une conserve 

(oucher 

je couche 

une couche 

cuLillir 

je cueille 

une cuetUe 
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d^pficher 

je dSpfehe 

tine depiche 

depenscr 

je depense 

une depense 

ddpouiller 

je d^pouille 

utte dfpouille 

d^tremper 

je d6trempc 

une deirempe 

disputer 

je dispute 

une dispute 

dcouter 

j’^coute 

les ecoutes 

6lever 

j'dleve 

unc deve 

enclaver 

j’cnclave 

une enclave 

epouvanter 

j’^pouvante 

une epouvante 

excuser 

j ’excuse 

une excuse 

fatiguer 

je fatigue 

une fatigue 

fouler 

je foule 

une foule 

gouverner 

je gouvernc 

unc gouverne 

montrer 

je montre 

une montre 

e the following verbs 


relcver 

je relief (O F 'i 

un relief 

maintcnir 

je mainticn ,, 

un maintien 

soutenir 

je soutien ,, 

un soutien 

esperer 

j’espoir 

un espotr 


It IS on the ground of these last foims, and certain other 
analogous ones where the substantive corresponds to the 
pKscnt indicative of the Old language, that we take the 
view that the veib radical in all the other substantives 
quoted is that of the present indicative 

This formation is still very living and very fertile, es 
pecially in the popular speech 

300 Indeclinable words -The adverb may easily 
become a preposition, and the preposition an adverb , the 
adveib may also become a conjunction (Book II, § 256) 
All three, as well as the interjection, may become sub 
stantives Ic dedans, If dchoi<s, le e/es'in-., le de<>snus, le pour, 
le corttre, Ics si, les que, un kola, dcs ho, dcs ah, un haha, &c 
Thus all the parts of speech may exchange their 
functions by improper derivation The most fertile forma 
tions art those that change the adjective, the past participle, 
and the present indicative into substantives 
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II Proper Derivation (with Suffixes) 

810. Proper derivation — Proper derivation creates 
new words by adding special syllables called suffixes to 
the radicals of existing words 

This formation is of great fertility, especially as com 
pared with the poverty of suffix formation that charac- 
terizes the Germanic languages 

French possesses, or has possessed, more than a hundred 
different suffixes, belonging to either the Popular or the 
Learned language some lived in the earlier periods and 
have died out , others have been created during the growth 
of the language and arc still flourishing, others, again, have 
survived through the whole epoch of fourteen centuries, 
without losing any of their pnmitne energy 

The form of a suffix has often changed in consequence 
of changes in pionunciation often, again, the sense has 
changed in the lapse of time, and many a suffix has 
no longer at the present day the same signification as in 
Old French 

Suffixes are not individual, isolated words, each ex- 
pressing either an idea or an image proper to itself they are 
general expressions or formulas of abstract notions, which 
the language detaches from the words m which they 
arc to be found, and joins on to other words of analo- 
gous form, so as to extend the significance of these in 
varying degree Thus the suffix -cisc existed in Latin, 
under the form of -jtia, in such words as larg).tia, which 
became in French laigessc, and this sellable -esse was 
added to the radicals of other adjectives fatbl-esse, rud- 
esse, sag-esse, &c The suffix -age existed in Latin, in the 
form of -^ticum, in a certain number of words like sil- 
v^tieum, which became in French sauvage, and viaticuoi, 
which heeanie voyage , this syllable was added in the 
same mannei in French to a great number of othei radicals 
blaiiUiiss age, chaibonn age,/euiJi age, lai age, plum-age. 
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Thus was extended the use of these terminations, which 
might in a sense be called ‘ words,’ as expressing ideas ; 
but which are not true words, since they do not exist in 
an isolated state, but are always added to othei words 

311 Significations of suffixes — I In order that a 
sufTix should be living and able to give rise to new words, 
it IS necessary and sufficient that the suffix, as well as us 
conjoined radical, should awaken a clear idea in the mind. 
If neither the radical nor the suffix awakens this ch ai 
idea, the derivative has absorbed the suffix Thus in 
vitrail, where the suffix -ail is no longer perceptible , in 
taureau, where the ladical is no longer recognizable, in 
soled, where neither radical nor suffix is now apparent, the 
derived word has become a simple word, there is unity of 
image On the contrary, in herb elte, poltss otre, sag esse, 
the radical on the one hand, and the suffix on the other, 
stand out in bold relief the image is divisible, and the 
suffix, preserving its complete value, may be joined to other 
iiuhcals and thus produce new creations when needed 

IJ The suffix may (i) convey the abstract notion of an 
object eteign-oir, gratt-oir (extinguisher, sciapcr), or (2) 
of a physical or moral quality roug cur, 1 trd lu> , just 
esse, sag esse, ancienne te (redness, justice, Kc ), (3) it may 
express a veibal action or its result blanclitss-age, lav 
age, aincubl ement, attroup ciiient, cluing enuut (washing [the 
action], furniture, gathering, iVc ) , (4) it may express a col- 
lective notion fctraille (old non), liniaillc (flings), (5) it 
may express a depreciatory or pejoiative idea bav ard, 
comniun ard , (6) it maj denote a person or an object and 
serve as a diminutive fill ette, uioucli cron (tmdgc), Jlamtn 
erole (Will o’-the-wisp), ail-eron Frencn has hardly known, 
and no longer possesses, augmentative suffixes, which are 
so numerous in both Italian and Spanish. 

Ill The signification of suffixes has not in all cases 
been constant, many a suffix conveys an abstract notion, 
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which is quite different from that belonging to it formerly 
It has really become a new suffix by assuming a new 
function Thus the suffix in Old French once expressed 
a collective idea charbonn-age, feuill-agr, plum-age , and 
has still that function in some ancient words which have 
been preserved in the Modern language At the present 
time -age expresses the action of the verb • blanchiss-age, 
lav-age The suffix -aille indicated originally a collective 
notion ; at the present day it expresses a pejorative idea 
radic-aiUe {radical mob), valet-adle {pack of servants) The 
suffix -asse, which had once no very clear signification, 
has now assumed a pejorative one fad asse {unpleastngly 
insipid), lav asse {dish water, en<er dilute beverage), paper asse 
{useless papet s) 

Whence do these changes arise ’ They are no doubt 
due to the action of certain derivatives formed with these 
suffixes, in which some special idea originally expressed 
by the radical itself has been transftired to the suffix thus 
in cliieiinaille (Mod. F canatllt), an ancient synonym of 
mruti, ‘pack of hounds,’ the unpleasant idea evoked by the 
radical chten affected the suffix, first in the word chtennatlle, 
and then in the new derivatives in atHi The suffix -asse 
in bestiasse (originally a beast, and hente a stupid person) 
acquired an unpleasant notion from its radical, destined to 
affect thenceforth every new word in asse 

312 Forms of slffixes— (i) Gallo Romanic suffixes 
consist without exception of one or more accented syllables 

Latin, like Greek, German, and English, possessed 
atonic suffixes But these atonic suffixes, in passing from 
Latin to French, of necessity disappeared , or, if they W'ere 
preserved, took a tcinpus forte The Latin v^n-Sa, derived 
fiom wnum, vin, became the French vigne , the Latin 
f^;g-1dum, ‘frlg-Idum, has become, it is true, the French 
ft Old, and the Latin plr-iila, av-Ica, have become the 
French pub ou But the suffixes -oa, -idu, -ula, -ica, 
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have not formed any new words in French, and have been 
lost as suffixes, because they were not accented On the 
other hand, the Latin suffix la, although atonic in Latin, 
has become the French suffix le, because in French it took 
the tempus forte -Ja The suffix -fllus, also atonic in Latin, 
acquired a tempus forte, and became -eul, -euil, or -ol 

(n) The suffixes are divisible into classes, each generallj 
added onlj to radicals of one and the same kind Thus 
■oir is added to the radicals of verbs grattoii , pous’ioi} 
-ISC to the radicals of adjectives gaxllard isc,loui d ise , -cur 
to the radicals of adjectives grand-cur, haul eu> , larg-eur , 
able to the radicals of verbs aim-able, lou-able 

However, extensions arising by analogy through the 
action of the derivatives have caused some confusion for 
although raisonnable comes from raisonnet , or rather from 
ratsonn-, the radical of the verb, it is decomposed into 
raison -I- able, and on this type have been formed charitable, 
equitable, veritable, in which the radicals are those of sub- 
stantives 

Confusion may oc>ur in other ways In faclage vve do 
not recognize the radical either of a verb or of a sub- 
stantive . this word must therefore be due to anothii kind 
of analogy Blanchissagc and lavage, as well as blandm,- 
scur and laveur, come from blancliiT and laver Now, the 
number of verbs which thus give regular derivatives in 
Loth cur and -age is considerable enough for the two 
suffixes -eiir and -age to have been brought together and 
associated, and thus fact-age (dtsb ibiition of parieh, Ac ) is 
due to the existence of fact cur {earner, poilcr, and, later, 
postman) 

(ill) By vntue of analogical extensions the suffixes of the 
1 st conjugation have replaced those corresponding to the 
other conjugations '1 he verbs of the ist Latin conjugation 
gave derivatives in abilis amuo, am^bilis , those of other 
conjugations gave derivatives in -^bilis credere, credybiiu 
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We shall have frequent occasion to recall this law We 
must, however, notice that it is far from being uniformly 
followed The influence of analogy has in many cases led 
to the adoption of the same form in the derivative and in 
the simple word Thus we already find in Old French 
fierte for /erte(due to fier), /tome (due to hotr), croyatice 
to crotre as well as creance), pteton (due to pied), instead of 
the forms the phonetic laws would lead us to expect We 
may notice in the same way the spelling grmneher (due to 
graine), instead of the regular spelling 

313 Intercalation of suffixes — It often happens 
that between the radical and the final suffix other suffixes 
are intercalated, as in chambrtllon, gantelet, pelletier, roitelet 
Between chambr- and -on the suffix -ill is intercalated , 
between ; ot- and -et the suffixes /- (for et) and -el- roi-et-el et, 
roi-t-el-et 

Sometimes the intercalation is only apparent, and in 
reality there have been successive additions and no inter- 
calation of suffixes Thus lot first became roiet (still used 
as a proper name) , then roict became roietel, which was 
reduced to roitel, and finally roitel was lengthened to roitelet 

Sometimes the intercalation is real Cliambre gave 
chainbrillon , gant, gantelet, peau, /•eZ/f/icr— without pass- 
ing through intermediate words chamhiilk, f^antcl, pellet, 
formed with the secondary suffixes -ille, -el, -et, which, 
though they exist independently, merely serve here as 
links between the radicals and the suffixes -on, -et, -ter 
The intercalation of these suffixes is due in most cases to 
the difficulty felt by the tongue in adding a suffix beginning 
with a vowel to a radical ending either with a vowel, pure 
or nasal, or with a consonant dropped in pronunciation 
Take the words bijou, ecu it would be difficult to add to 
these the suffixes -icr and -on respectively , and we find as 
derivatives with these suffixes bijou-t-ier, ecu-ss-on Take 
again chaux, of which the x has dropped in pronunciation , 
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It has yielded similarly chau-l-er (to Itnte) and echau d er 
(to Itmewashy. 

Among such intercalations we may especially note the 
following — 

(а) Intercalation of r — This is very frequent The 
syllables -on, -eau, -ol, have been lengthened into -eron, 
ereaii, -erol, in puceron, poetereau, feverole, &c , owing to 
a false analogy Many words in -ter (and -eut) formed 
diminutives in -on and -eau bergcr, hergeron , vacher, 
vacheron , voleiir, volereau, &c , and probably technical 
names like forgeron, marneron, idcheron, vigneron, to which 
no corresponding simple words are known, have a like 
origin Now in course of time, instead of connecting/or- 
geron with forgeur, volereau with voleiit, the people came 
to connect them with forge and vol, and so to imagine the 
existence of the suffixes -cron, ereau , and thus were 
formed /MceroK, moucheron, latderon, &c , from puce, mouche, 
laid -Eron and -ereau then led to the use of -erol for -ol 
We have an exactly parallel formation in the case of -ene, 
which has replaced -le in many words formed from a false 
analogy with bonneteric, chevalcrie, which are themselves 
regularly derived from bonneher, chevalier (see § 315) 

(б) Intercalation of t — The intercalation of a t in abriter, 
agioter, bijoutier, caillouter, cafetter, ferblantier, papetier, &c 
(derived from abrt, agio, btjou, caillou, cafe, ferblanc, papier), 
has similarly for its starting point the existence of deriva- 
tives in which the t really belongs to the radical, but is not 
sounded m the simple word, e g laitier, laitene, laitage, 
ebruiter, crocheteur (from lait, bruit, crochet), &c These 
words suggested the existence of suffixes, -tier, -terie, -tage, 
■ter, -teur, and these forms, especially since the 17th cen- 
tui^, have been added to radicals ending in a vowel, pure 
or nasal It is owing to this fact that substantives in -eau 
no longer yield verbs in -eler, but verbs in -auter. Thus 
from peau we have the old verb peler, the modern depeauter\ 

' [Distinguish from echauder, to scald, derived from c/iaud ] 
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biseauter, tableauter, are formed in the same way Old 
derivatives formed regularly have been transformed so as 
to resemble the new model . abner has become abnter , 
/ermure, fermeture , tabaqutire, tabatiere, &c 

(c) Intercalation of other consonants -5- or -ss- in ecotncer 
(from com), courfon {court), ecusson (ecu) , -ill- in cham- 
brillon (chambre), cotillon (cotte) , -1- in chauler {chaux) , -11- 
in epillet (ept) , -d- in cchauder {chaux) , -v- m amadouvier 
{amadou) , -iq- in tourniquet {tourmr), &c — Transforma- 
tions of this kind are capable of yielding an unlimited 
number of new words, and hence are a great source of 
wealth to the language 

314 Alteration of suffixes — In some cases the 
suffix IS sufficiently distinct from the radical to be liable 
to independent transformation, and hence it has been 
modified, or replaced by other suffixes more or less 
related to it Changes of this kind may be classed as 
follows — 

(a) Phonetic changes — (1) Poitral, frontal, have been 
replaced by poitrail, frontail (11) The final r having ceased 
to be pronounced at a certain period, the suffix -eux was 
confused with the suffix -eur , hence the forms faucheux, 
gdtcux, hasardeux, for faticheur, gdteur, hasardeur (see 
p 479) (ill) The suffix -en was similarly confused with -an 
in brelan, chambellan, cormoran, and with -and in tisserand 

{b) Changes to homonymous forms — Of these the ex- 
amples are innumeiable We may quote dalleau for dallot, 
chafaud for chafaut, marchand and chaland for marchani 
and chalant, civet for ewe, homard for homar, &c 

(c) Changes of one suffix for another of identical significa 
tion — The diminutive suffixes are constantly interchanged 
agrouette has been substituted for agrouelle, gargoter for 
gargater, lonot for loriol, maillot for matllol, ouaille for 
oueille, Corneille for cormlle, &c This elasticity in the use 
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of suffixes IS found in Old French, in which the alternative 
forms amerte, amertor, amertume , aspresse, aspror, asprete , 
&c , were employed indifferently 
{d) Changes due to the mfluence of words cognate tn form 
or sense — Plurel was changed into plurtel under the influ- 
ence of stngulter , escargot into escargot under the influence 
of escarbot 

315 Noun SUFFIXES formed of vowels — Suffixes' 
may be classified into noun-suffixes, which form nouns, both 
substantive and adjective, and vcrb-suffices, which form 
verbs The former, which are very numerous, may be 
subdivided into suffixes formed of vowels, suffixes containing 
simple consonants, and suffixes containing double consonants, 
or consonant-groups 

-lA Of all the atonic Latin suffixes formed of vowels ■ 
•Sub, -Sb, -Sum , -lus, -la, -lum , -lus, -tta, -tium, one only, 
-la, has passed into French, by becoming accented, -Ja, 
and has given -ic^ 

This suffix -le combined in the Old language with sub- 
stantives denoting persons, or with adjectives, the resultant 
originally expressing a state of existence or a quality che- 
valier, chevaler-tc , couriots, courtois-ie , fol, fol-ie , garant, 

^ In this study we omit those Latin suffixes which, for want of giving 
new derivatives, have been lost in the modern language They are, 
however, sometimes represented in words handed down from the Latin , 
but, in these cases, although the suffix existed as such in the mother lan- 
guage, the words are taken as simple in French Thus ‘eoe- in verve- 
ooin, brebts , amen, -imen, in ezamen, esitaitn , nutrimen, noutraift 
® -la could only become -^a under the influence of the Greek suffix -^a 
(ia)j which was accented, and was confused with the Latin suffix How- 
ever, it was only in Popular Latin that it sei ved to form new words 1 he 
ancient words in -ia preserved the atonic Latin 1 fortia gave force 
The distinction between the ancient and the new words is especially 
obvious in proper names we have Breiagite from Britannia, Ftance 
from Francia, but Bulgane^ Normandie^ I’uardie, these words being 
of later date than the 7th century, that is, than the penod when the Latin 
suffix -la came under the influence of the Greek suffix of the same form 
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garant te , jaloux, jalous-te ; Itbratre, libratr le , matre, 
matr-te , malade, malad-%e\ vtlatn, vilenie. 

In a certain number of words it was preceded by the 
syllable -ter, which from the 14th to the i6th century was 
reduced to er in words in -chter and -gter (Book I, §§ 54, I, 
and 95, 1), ler, like er, becoming atonic, was changed into er 
argentier,argenter-ic , boucher, toucher -le , boulanger, boulang- 
er-te , chevalier, chevaler-te , in other cases the derivative 
was taken from substantives in where the syllable -eur 
became atonic and was reduced to -er blanchtsseur, blanch 
tsserte, menteur, menter le This teimination in -ette be- 
came so frequent that there grew up a belief in the exist- 
ence of a suffix -erie, which finally replaced the suffix -le 
altogether (§ 313, c) From the 12th century words in 
■erie began to appear novelle, novell eric , attmone gave in 
Old French aumonic and aumonene In the course of 
Middle French certain derivatives change their suffix -te 
into -erte diabhc becomes diablerie, orfcvrie becomes 
orfevrerie Fiom the i6th century on, the language only 
used the suffix -erie in its new formations dne, dn-erie , 
cagot, cagot erte , charlatan, charlalan-erie , coquette, coquett- 
erie , coquin, coqutn erie , dr6le, drol-erie , dupe, dup erie , 
fourbe, fourb-erie , singe, smg-erie, &c 

Thus the existing words in -te, c g rnaine, date back to Old 
French' and this is at present changed by the people 
into matrerte This substitution of -crie for -ic is a curious 
example of the transformations of suffixes 

In signification the suffix -te or -erte shows characteristic 
changes In cagoterie, folic, it expresses the mode of exist- 
ence, or the state of the individual who is cagot \fou F rom 

* Of course we refer here only to words of Popular formation We 
shall see that this suffix it is stiH in force in the Learned formation, but 
there it fully corresponds to the Greek suffix -ta 

* [The Cagotti were an outcast race, scattered through the S W of 
France and supposed to be lepers, probably through analogy of sound 
in part, the name has now come to be used as a pejorative of bigotj 
fi stupid fanatic See F Michel, Raers waudites de la t>-itnce'\ 
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being abstract, the signification readily becomes concrete 
FaiYe des cagoknes, fatre une fohe, signify to do acts 
resulting from cagotene (btgotty), fohe Librairie signified 
in Old French library, a collection of books, and it has 
come to mean in the Modern language a bookseller’s trade 
or shop In industrial language the suffix -erte is utilized 
to denote industries and businesses, and the places where 
these are carried on botilangerte, latterie, orjevrerte, &c 

310 NoUN-SUFnXES CONTAINING SIMPLE CONSONANTS 

I -^.CU This suffix exists m some Latin adjectives, such 
as ebri-^cus from ebnus (ivre) On this type Gallo- 
Romanic lengthened the adjective verus into ver^cus, 
which became verat, later on vrai Verus had given the 
adjective voir, voire, which now only survives as an adverb, 
having been replaced in its other uses by the above deriva- 
tive 

2 -4.C-IT This suffix, of Gaulish origin, has served to 
form very many names of places After the conquest of 
Gaul, Augustus (b c 27) established the land-tax , property 
in land did not then exist in the country, since the ground 
belonged to the commune, the pagus The establishment 
of this tax changed communal property into private pro- 
perty , the heads of the commune became landowners 
responsible for the tax, and had to exploit the lands which 
became their domains It was necessary to designate these 
estates, and so create numerous names of places A very 
simple means was devised to the landowner’s name was 
added the Gaulish suffix -ac, which signifies ‘in relation 
to,’ nearly corresponding to the suffix -ler If this owner 
was a barbarian, -acum was added to the stem of his plain 
name (romanized) Camarus, Camar-aoum , Hbuxus, Ebur- 
acum , TurnuB, Turn-acum If, on the contrary, he had 
become a Roman citizen possessing a genhltctum or family 
name, the suffix -acum was added to the radical of the 
name of his gens, which always ended in 1. Quintius, 

H h 
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Qninti-ooum , Faulius^ Paoli-aoam ; Sabimus, Sabini- 
acum. 

Thus two senes of proper names were formed, in -^oum 
and -i^oum respectively 

These underwent different modifications in different 
regions In the South they only dropped the m and the 
u , hence numerous names in -ac and lac The * of -tac 
might combine with a preceding 1 or n, giving 1 mowllee 
or n mouillcf, or with a t, giving q, z Carenden-aoum, 
Carcnnac (Lot), Paulin-iaoum, Pauhgnac or Poltgnac 
(Charente Infeneure), Aurel-iacum, Auritlac (Cantal) 
The o might drop out, or be replaced by a t or an s Nantu- 
acum, Nantua (Ain), Carbon-acum, Charbonnat (Saone- 
et-Loire) , Am-aeum, Arnas (Rhone) , Marc-iaeum, Mar- 
sas (Gironde), Marsat (Vuy-dt Dome) North of the Lone, 
-aoum was changed into -at, ay, -ey, -c , -laeum was changed 
into -y, by contraction Spara-scum, Epcrnay 

(Marne), Camer-acum, Cambrat (Nord), Man-iaoum, 
Mamy (Marne) , Flor-iacum, Fkure (Vienne), Flcury 
(Aisne), Sabin-iacum, (Ornc), Saw^ny (Seine-et- 

Oise), Anton-iacum, (Seme et-Oise), Clipi-iaoum, 

Clichy (Seine), Gaud-iacum, Jouy (Aisne) 

Let us consider a single type of names those derived 
from Cant-iacum , m different places this became . 

Cussac (Gironde, Aveyron, Cantal, &c ) , 

Cuisia (J ura) , 

Cussat (Aveyron) ; 

Cutssai (Orne) , 

Cussay (Indre-et-Loire) , 

Cosse (Maine-et-Loire, Mayenne) ; 

Cusse/ (Allier) , 

Cussy (Cote-d’Or), 

Gussy (Yonne), 

Coisy (Somme) ; 

Chotsey (Jura) , 

Chousy (Loir-et-Cher) ; 
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Chouze (Indre-et-Loire) ; 

Choisy (Seine, Seine-et-Oise, Seine-et-Marne, 
Oise, &c.). 

Thus were formed the numerous names of places 
(hamlets, villages, and towns), most of which were originally 
the names of Gallo Roman farms or domains We may 
notice, by the way, that from the permanence of these 
names of domains as names of localities and towns we 
may draw a very probable induction in favour of the 
antiquity of the road system of F ranee For these domains 
to become centres of populations they must have been 
united by a regular network of roads , and it is not too 
bold to affirm that the commercial geography of France 
during the Middle Ages, and even in modern times, is in 
Its oiigin traceable to the imperial administration of Gaul. 

3 -ICU. The 1 of this suffix being short, and therefore 
atonic, the suffix could not be preserved isolated , but it 
passed into French in the compound form -atious, with 
the tempus forte on the a. -jJiticuB formed adjectives in 
Popular Latin par-^ticus, silv-^ticus, vi-aticum, vol- 
^ticus, &c It became successively *-^dego, ’-Bdeo, *-adjo, 
•^ge Bilv^ticus, selvage, sauvage , vi^tioum, veiage, voyage, 
vol^ticus, volage. 

In Old F rench it also formed adjectives ombre, ombr-age 
(lieu ombrage, ‘ a place with shade,’ whence the substantive 
ombrage, taken absolutely, = raim, ram-age (chant 

ramage, song from the ramee = branches or tree-tops , 
whence the substantive ramage, taken absolutely, = the 
song of birds in the open) ; forme, formage (lait formage, 
milk set in formes, whence the substantive formage, fromage, 
taken absolutely, = cheese). 

Moreover, the Old language possessed a great number 
of substantives in age expressing collective ideas , they 
have mostly been preserved with the same sense in the 
Modern language branch age, feutll-age (foliage), charbonn- 

H h 2 
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•age, lam-age, vitr-age {glass, of a building), lait-age {tntlk 
food-products), &c 

But as early as the Middle Ages the signification of this 
suffix had a tendency to change, and united with verb 
radicals it has come to express in the Modern language 
the verbal action lav age = the action of washing {lover) , 
chauff-age = the action of heating balay-age — the 

action of sweeping (balayer) Of rare occurrence are those 
new derivatives which, like ouhllage, ‘ the whole set of the 
tools {outils) of a trade,’ preserve the collective idea which 
the suffix expressed in the Old language 

This suffix was formerly added to radicals of nouns, 
but IS now added only to those of verbs' If crayonrt age 
were an old word it would signify ‘ collection of crayons 
or chalks,’ and would have come from crayon , as a matter 
of fact It signifies ‘ the action of chalking,’ and comes from 
crayonner 

4 -tjrcu, TjTCA This suffix exists in laoti;ica, lattue , 
verrijica, verrue , carry.ca, charrue, &c On this type 
have been formed ‘astrucuin, astru, from astrc, whence 
malastru, malosti-u, tnalotru {ill-starred, whence it has come 
to mean ill-mannered), massue, from masse {club, mace), 
tortue 

5 -^CETT, -^CIU The Latin suffix -cbub, -oiub, was 
preceded by an accented vowel -^c6ub, -^cIub, -^cSufl, 
-}clus, -9cdu8, -poIuB, -ticdus, -^.cluB -i^ceuB, -aoiuB, was 
a very fertile suffix in Latin galhnaoouB, herb^ceus, 
min^cia In French the masculine form has become -az, 
•as Bolaoium, O F soulas {consolation) , the feminine form 
has become -ace, -asse min^ia, menace Bromllas, coutelas, 
embarras, pldtras, &c, crevasse, cuirasse, filasse, lavasse, 
terrace, Ugnasse, are new substantives derived from nouns 

‘ With, howeicr, the exceplion of fadage, which comes from fadeur 
and has been formed on the type of lavinr, lavage, batteur, battage 

(4 S'®! “) 
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or verbs. There are also nouns in -ache bravache, ganache, 
&c. Though in the Picard and Low Norman dialects the 
feminine form does present itself in the form of ache, the 
nouns of this termination are mostly of foreign origin 
(Italian -acctd). These substantives have a collective signi- 
fication, augmentative or pejorative 

This suffix also formed feminine adjectives in -asse with 
a pejorative signification bonasse (stupidly good-natured), 
mollasse, dc , and then, the feminine form being no 
longer felt, it was extended to the masculine blondasse (tow- 
coloured, o{ha.iT)i/adasse, &c. Thus it is that the substantive 
savant, which had formed the masculine derivative savnntas 
(pedant) (Moliere, Fdcheux, 111, 3), has given in the Modern 
language the masculine derivative savantasse (smatterer) 

6 -fCEU, •;fCIU This suffix has given in French in 
the masculine iz, -is , in the feminine -ice, -isse, and as a 
dialectal form tcJte faotjcius, O F fattiz (wcll-tvrought) , 
flnctjcius, O F feintiz (crafty) , tractjcms, O F. traitiz 
(well-turned) , salsjciam, sauctsse This suffix was added to 
past participles’, especially to those of the ist conjugation 
(in -^tum) , whence the form -atjcius, which became the 
French -edtz, eiz, -ets, is Thus colare (couler) gave 
colaticiuB, coleis, coleis, coults(vent coulis = draught) , lev^re 
(lever), levatjciua, Icvedtz, leveiz, levels, Icvis [pont-lcvis — 
drawbridge) Hence a great number of masculine verbal 
substantives in -is tboulis, froths, gdchts, glacis, hachis 
(mince), lavis, pilotis, pahs, semis, torchis, &c , and feminine 
verbal substantives m -isse bdhsse (framework of building), 
coulisse (fern of coulis), &c We may add some words in 

' In faotIciuB, tracticius, where the su£Rx is added to participles, the 
1 IS long Latin possessed another suflFix, -Iciua, with the 1 short, which 
was added either to adjectives or substantives galbmlciam, pelllciam 
These two words should have become j€iumssc, pe/esse, )\ibt as plciam, 
viciam, became pesse, vesce , but they gave jaumsse,, pehsse, because the 
suffix >!ciuj was soon confused with the suffix -loius, which was the 
source of so many more derivatives 
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■iche (dialectal or foreign) pouhcke {foal. Low Norman), 
harbtche, corntche, posttche (Italian) 

7 -OCEU, -OCITT This suffix does not seem to have 
given any derivatives in -oz, -os, oce, -osse , but there exist 
some feminine words in -ocke brioche, eptnoche, filoche, 
matlloche {a heavy mallet, from maillet), mioche, pioche, &c , 
of obscure origin, of which the ending seems to be derived 
from an Italian suffix -occa, and not from the Italian -occio, 
-0001a, as in bamboche (bamboccio) , fantoche (fantoooio) , 
saioche, carrosse (earlier carrochc). 

8 -TJCEU, -UCIU. Like the preceding one, this suffix 
does not seem to have given any derivatives in -us, -us, -usse , 
but there exist similarly some feminines in uche bau- 
druche, guetiuche (from guenon), peluche {plush, from poll) , 
this suffix IS obscure Italian possesses some words in 
-ucoio, -ucoia, which, from the i6th century on, gave French 
words in -uche pcrruche (pat roquet, peruocia), /ai^rr/wc/ia 
(gewgaw) 

9 -EOLXJ, -lOLU. This suffix, which existed in Latin 

in areola, falseolus, fobolum, gloriola, had the tenipus forte 
on the e or the 1 , but it was displaced in the Romanic 
period so as to give -e^lue, It had a diminutive value 

The masculine in French became first -ml, -eul, then 
eml under the influence of analogy (Book II, p 261) fllip- 
lum, filleul , Imteplum, linceul , hiepaniplum, epagneul , 
tibplum, , cwpTeqlxim, chevreutl , BC\aiqila.m, ecureutl 
It sometimes kept the o unchanged lueciniplam, rossignol. 
In the masculine form it lost its function as a suffix at the 
end of the Middle Ages, and left to the Modern language 
only the preceding words, together with aieul, bouvreuil, 
and a few others 

In the feminine fonn -ipla it has given the feminine 
ateule and a number of words in -ole or -olle, mostly preceded 
by the intercalary suffix -er- (§ 313, c) bande, banderole , 
five, feverole, flamme, flammerole , lis, Itserolle , mouche. 
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moucherolle (fly-catcher, bird) , rousse, rousseroUe, &c This 
feminine termination in -ole seems to be now extinct. There 
are other words in -ole, such as asterwle, luctole, that are of 
Learned formation 

10 -ULTJ (in -acillus, -Iculus, -Jculus, -'(Iculus). 

These suffixes have become -aculus -acula, -ail -aille 

(gubernaoulum, gouvernail , tenacula, ienaille) , -loulus 
-Icula, -eil -eille (parfculus, paretl), -Iculua -Icula, -1/ -ille 
(auricula, oretlle , perieulum, peril, lentlcula, lenttlle'] , 
-1J.culus -1).cula, -outl -outlie (gen1).culum, O F. genouil , 
rantjlcula, grenouille) 

These suffixes have been more or less fertile in new 
formations -.^culua -acula, -ail -atlle, which were fertile in 
Latin and still more so in Old French, have disappeared 
in the Modern language Of the derivatives created 
during the Middle Ages, French has preserved epouvantail, 
eventail, fcrmail, vantail, vitrail, &c -Ed -eille, -il -tile, have 
also given a fair number of derivatives bouteille, pareil, 
soled, sommeil, — bequdle, chenille, faucille (sickle, from faux, 
scythe), grille (O F gradle), &c , but some of these have also 
become extinct The numerous words in -die of recent 
formation have another origin which we shall treat later 
on (14 ) , moreover, they have not the diminutive significa- 
tion of the present category, but a collective sense The 
words in -ouil -outlie were not numerous, and the surviving 
words in -outl have, with the exception olfenouil, changed 
the -outl into -ou genou, pou, verrou In -outlie we have 
cornouille, grenoutlle, quenouille (distaff) 

11 -4.LE This suffix, which was very fertile in Latin, 
formed adjectives which might be used substantively. 

It has become in French -el or a/'', giving thus two 

‘ In Popular Latin the short 1 of the suffix -loula in lentiouU, lentith, 
Canicula, chemlle, was lengthened into i Thus Old French still gave 
comilte, onlle (for comalle, ornlle) from cornicula, aurieula, instead of 
comicula, atirtcula 

“ -At IS of Learned origin , but at an earlj period it passed from the 
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different suffixes leg^Iis, loyal , regalis, royal •, oarn^s, 
charnel, mort^liB, mortel, hence the new adjectives and 
substantives in -al and -el banal, final, national,— journal, 
signal, — accidentel, personnel 

12 -fLE In Latin this suffix formed (i) adjectives 
gent^hs, gentil , and (2) neuter substantives in -jle 
faenjle, fenil {hay-loft) New formations charretil, chentl 
{kennel, from chten), courtil, coutil, essicu (O F aisil, axle- 
tree), fournil {bakehou se), fusil 

13 -B-ILE This suffix was fiist added to verb radicals, 
pure or modified amabiUa, amic^biliB, laudabilis, favor- 
^biliB Gradually, in the form of -abilis or -jbihs, it came 
to be added to any verb radical whatever, or even to sub- 
stantive radicals -^bilis has become -iblc, which occurs in 
a few words of Popular formation paistble, pemble , but 
chiefly in words of Learned formation The suffix most 
used IS -ablc^, which forms adjectives with the radical of 
the present participles of verbs of all conjugations agreer, 
agreable , definir, defmissable , redevoir, redevable , rccevoir, 
recevable , croirc, croyable , connaitre, connaissable , vendre, 
vendable It is also added to substantives charitable, 
corveable, equitable, mainmortable, sortahle, veritable, viable 

In sense -abibs expressed in Latin an active or pas- 
sive possibility formidabiliB, ®/io may frighten or be 
frightened , favorabilis, who or which may bring into favour 
or be in favour Old French continued this tradition , and 
the new adjectives in -able which it created might express, 
for transitive verbs, either the active or the passive aspect - 
agreable, that may accept or be accepted , aidable, that may 
give aid or receive aid , voyable, that may see or be seen 

Of the active usage of the Middle Ages the Modern 
language has preserved secourable, that can succour, 

language of the lettered to that of the people, and supplanted -el in 
a great number of words 

^ [The English sufilx ohU is borrowed from this ] 
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comptable, that can account, i.e accountant , redcvable, that 
may owe, Itable (from redevoir) , effroyabh, that may frighten , 
epouvantable, that may terrify , pitoyable, who or that may 
inspire pity , and some others We may add all similar 
words of Learned formation ; delectable, that may delight , 
responsable, who or that may answer \^for"\, solvable, who is 
able to pay Save tliese ad|ectives, which are of old forma- 
tion, existing denv'atives in -able from transitive verbs all 
express the passive possibility vendable, that may be sold, 
saleable, iiec 

In intransitive verbs the suffix -able indicates and can 
only indicate an active possibility convenable, that may 
suit , pertssable, that may perish , scrviablc, who or that may 
serve , valable, that may be worth , alable (in prealable, that 
may go [allcr'] in front) The sense of the suffix is slightly 
modified with certain intransitives une situation remedi- 
able, a situation that one can remedy , une affaire lamentable, 
an affair that one may lament, jours ouvrables, days on 
which one may work (from ouvrer, obsolete) 

14 -IiIA The suffix -hs (a-lis, e-he, i-lis) could be used 
substantively in Latin in the neuter plural -lia , this plural 
was taken in Popular Latin for a feminine singular, so that 
the Latin termination -aha has become in French aille, the 
termination -^ha or -Jha has become -etllc, and the termina- 
tion -Iha, -illc There exists but one word in eille merveille, 
from mirabiha , but the suffixes -aillr, -tile, added to the 
radicals of nouns or verbs, have formed many feminine 
substantives of collective signification , and it is this 
collective signification which distinguishes them from 
words in -aille and in -tile formed from -acula, -]cula 
[Sec (10), p. 471 j 

Words in -aille accordatllcs, broussaille {brush-wood), 
cisaille,fianf allies, futaille, limaille,moinaille, rtmatlle, semaille, 

[These verbs take the indirect object, but with their linking pre 
positions formed in the mind 3 single transitive idea and so gave deri- 
vatives in -able in the passive sense J 
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valetatlle. The suffix -atlle in the Modern language has 
acquired a pejorative value, pritratlle, radicatlW^. 

Words in -tile broultlle (twtg), potnltlle, ramtlle, vetille 
{rag, trifle) , charmtlle, coudrtlle, ormille , in the three last 
nouns -ti/e has come by its collective idea to express plan- 
tations of horn-beam, hazel, or elm {charme, coudrier, onne) 
(See the suffix -^tu, p 481 ) 

15 -.^NA This suffix in Latin formed adjectives 
and substantives {a) from substantives . villa, viU^nus ; 
Roma, Rom^nus , and, in Popular Latin, (6) sometimes 
from adjectives altus, altnnus , certus, certanus , and (c) 
even from adverbs longe, longit^nus It became in French 

(1) -am, -atne certain, hautain, lointain, romatn, vtlatn , or 

(2) , after a palatal, -ten (Book I, § 54, I) christi^um, 
chretien, pag^rUum, paten The words of French forma- 
tion in -am belong to the earliest periods of the language , 
this suffix has disappeared from the Modern language This 
does not apply to the second form -ten, -tenne, which has 
taken a considerable development, especially since the i6th 
century gardien, faubourten, prussien, &c We may also 
note a peculiar use of -am, atne, with numerals to indicate 
a set, this suffix having replaced the suffix -cm from -^nu 
hmtaine, neuvatne, dtzaine, douzatne, vingtame, centaine, in- 
stead of huiteme, neuvetne, &c The change is probably 
due to the influence of centain In the masculine these 
numerals are used as terms of prosody quatrain, sixain, 
dizain, &c (Book II, 5 138) 

16 -^NU, -:fNA This suffix, which in Latin formed 
adjectives and substantives, passed into French and was 

' Meaning pnesis, radicals, collectively, and in a disparaging sense 
But when R^gnier, in one of his satires, says 

‘ Les Latins, les Hdbreux et toute Vaniiquaille,' 
this word, borrowed from the Italian anhqnagha, was used to denote 
ancient literature as a whole, without suggesting the slightest pejorative 
idea , it would be erroneous to take it in the sense which the language 
ascribed to it later on 
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used to form new adjectives : argentm, bovtn (in bavtne), 
enfanitn, sauvagm, and especially ethnical names Angevtn, 
Messtn {of Metz), Pertgourdm It forms substantives (a) 
from nouns etouptn {wad), gourdin (from corde , rope’s-end, 
hence cudgel), graptn , and (6) from verbs grahn, ptcoUn, 
trottin {foot) This suffix, which has a diminutive mean- 
ing in blondtn, crottm, ourstn {bear-cub), has come to have 
a pejorative meaning in calotin, galantm {would be gal- 
lant), plaisantm It has also given feminine substantives 
famine, housstne, routine, saisine, ternne The feminine 
suffix me is especially used in the language of chemistry, 
perfumery, and textile industries, thus forming half-learned, 
half-popular words aconitine, morphine, — brillantine, velou- 
tine, — percaltne, popehne. 

17 -pNE This suffix was very fertile in Latin, in which 
It designated persons, animals, and things of various 
kinds. Many of the Latin words which it formed have 
become F rench charbon,faucon, larron, lion, poiimon, savon, 
saumon, &c (from carbpnem, falcpnem, latrpnem, &c ). 
French, in its turn, has created a number of new words by 
adding this suffix to the radicals of substantives and verbs 
brouillon, ceintiiron, chainon, coupon, cruchon, Jripon, harpon, 
jeton, jupon, juron, paillasson, &c 

In the derivatives from substantives it has usually 
a diminutive value, especially in the names of animals 
aiglon, anon, chaton, ourson, raton {eaglet, ass-foal, kitten, 
&c ) , the diminutive value is often emphasized by the 
addition of an inteicalary sj^llable which gives more 
consistence to the suffix ail-er-on, mouch-er-on, puc-er-on, 
bouv-ill-OH, cendr-tll-on {Cinderella), cot tll-on, berr-ich-on, corn- 
tch-on [gherkin), fol-ich-on, bann-et on, cul-el on, hann-et-on 
The diminutive sense is obvious in Christian names 
Fanchon, Jeanneton, Marion', it is still apparent in laid 
eron, souillon, tendron It becomes pejorative in brouillon, 
grognon 
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We must note that in Italian the very same suffix has 
an augmentative value, which explains the oddity of such 
words as ballon, caisson, canton, carafon, medallion. In the 
17th century carafon, coming from the Italian, meant a 
large carafe , now it means a little carafe, the sense of its 
termination having been assimilated to that of the French 
termination -on Medallion, derived from medaille, had it 
been of French origin, would have meant a small medal 
{medaille), but, being borrowed from the Italian medaglione. 
It means a large medal. 

18 -I9NE (1) Masculine — The suffix which we have 
just examined often occurred, preceded by an 1, in Popular 
Latin campus formed campi9iiem, champion, and in the 
same way in French croupe has given croupwn , lampe, lam- 
pion But in many cases the 1, merging with a preceding 
sound, gave rise to a new sound auo-i-pnem, otson (gos- 
ling) , arc-i-puem, ar^on {holster) , trunc-i-9nem, tronfon 
(Book I, § 78) , compan-i-9nem, compagnon (Book I, § 60, 2) 

(11) Feminine — This suffix formed feminine abstract 
substantives from the past participle the participles 
lectus, factus, fusus, traditus, nutritua, gave respectively 
lectipnem, le^on , factipnem, fagon , fusipnem, foison 
{abundant produce or growth) , traditi9nem, trn/iison, nutri 
ti9iiem, nournsson {nursling , feminine substantive in Old 
French) This suffix, in derivatives from certain French 
verbs in -ir, takes the form of -son guerir, guerison , gamir, 
garmsou In Latin its most frequent use was with the 
past participle of verbs of the ist conjugation -^tua gave 
-atipnem, which became in French aison, thusoratus, from 
orare, gave oratipnem, oraison, venatipnem gave venaison , 
oomparati9nem, comparaison In Old and Middle French 
this suffix was used with all kinds of verbs and yielded 
a great number of new words, some of which still exist 
couver, couvatson , faucher, fauchatson , florir, floratson , 
livt er, livraison , pendre, pendaison , tondre, tondaison 
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This suffix has entirely disappeared in the Modern lan- 
guage before the suffix -atton of Learned origin : dertver 
gives dertvaiton and not dertvatson ' All new abstract 
substantives derived from the infinitive by means of this 
suffix end in -ation generalisation, &c. 

19. -UNU, -UNA This suffix, which is found in some 
Latin words, seems to have given but one derivative in 
French becune from bee. 

20. -^BE This suffix in Latin formed adjectives which 
might become substantives buccularem, pilarem, soola- 
rem, singularem , the suffix became in Old French -er 
boucler, ptler, escoler, sangler At the end of the Middle 
Ages -er merged into -ter boucher, pilier, ecober, sanglier. 

But -ler was reduced to -er when the radical ended 
With ch, g, 1 moutllcc, or n moutUcc vacher, berger, con- 
seiller, &c , words like pistachicr, epongter, are of ancient 
origin The suffix, as in Latin, foims both substantives 
and adjectives 

2r -^BIU This suffix, of inexhaustible fertility, in Latin 
formed both substantives and adjectives It passed into 
French in the form of -ter, -lere, and in some cases in the 
form of -aire (contr-arius, contratre) , -mre only gave new 
words of Learned formation, the popular suffix being -ler, 
-lire 

The radical of the derivatives formed with this suffix 
may be that (1) of a substantive buisson, buissonnter , 
prison, prisonnter , (11) of an adjective' gtos, grassier, 
plein, plcnier , or (111) of an adverb devant, devancter. The 
derivatives may be (a) adjectives moutonmer, princier 
{princely), printamcr, routier, {b) masculine or feminine 
substantives denoting the person acting barhier , geolter, 
gebhere , greffier , fermter, fermiere , (c) masculine sub- 
stantives designating a tree or plant: cerisier, fratsier. 


‘ Old French possessed a half-popular form, denvotson. 
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peuplter, pomtnter , {dj feminine substantives denoting 
articles serving to contain other things . auMoniere, bon- 
bonntere, glactere, gouttiire, souptere {soup-tureen), tabatiere 
{snuff-box), &c , {e) under the masculine form the sub- 
stantives may conceal a Latin neuter charmer, echiquter, 
moutardier, saladier, pamer (pan^um), &c 

The variety of signification appears unlimited, and the 
suffix seems to have no other sense than to point out 
general relations of belonging It may be translated by 
the vague expression ‘qui tient ’ (that which holds or 
keeps) pommter, ‘ ce qui tient des pommes ’ , enerter, 
‘ce qui tient de I’encre’, chevalier, ‘celui qui tient un 
cheval’, crimcre, ‘ce qui tient des crins’, riviere, ‘ce 
qui tient la nve ’ , gedlter, ‘ celui qui tient la geble ’ , 
prtsonnier, ‘ celui qui tient la prison ’ 

22 -pEE. From adjectives Latin derived abstract sub- 
stantives in -9rem albua {white), albprem {whiteness) 
Gallo-Romanic developed this lormation and created a con- 
siderable number of derivatives in which -prem assumes 
the form -eur grand, grandeur, laid, laideur] large, 
largeur , raide, raideur, &c The words formed by this 
suffix in Latin were masculine, but in French it has 
become a feminine suffix (Book II, § 162) 

23 -pB, -pBE This suffix, added to the past participle 
in Latin, designated the agent 

Tradero, tiaditus, derivative traditor. 

3 !‘aoere, faatus, derivative factor. 

Legere, lectus, derivative lector. 

Imperare, imperatus, derivative imperator. 

Some of the Latin derivatives have become French: 
faotprem, faiieur (in bienfaiteur, malfaiteur) , imperat^rem, 
empereur Here also (cf -^bilis, p 472) the language has 
utilized the suffix especially in the forms furnished by 
verbs of the ist conjugation, -at-prem, which became 
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successively -edor (nth century), -eor (I2th-i3th), eeur 
(13th), and -eur (14th). It is added to the radical of the 
present participle ; 

Blanchir, blanchtss-ant, blanchtsseur 
Mentir, ment-ant, menteur 
Venger, mnge-ant, vengeur 

The number of these derivatives in -eur is so consider- 
able that the suffix alone has come to have the full power 
of expressing the agent, and so of forming new derivatives 
from substantives, as well as from verbs , petrole, pdroleur 
(the verb pctroler does not exist) , chrontque, chtomqueur 
(chroniquer does not exist ') , farce, farceur (the verb farcer 
does not exist) 

In Middle French the final r of this suffix disappeared 
from popular pronunciation, and even from that of the upper 
classes (Book I, § 121) People said un menteu, un porteu 
deau, un coupeu de bourses, un arracheu dc dents, ckc. We 
find a trace of this pronunciation in the lines of La 
Fontaine . 

Mon bon monsieur’, 

Apprenez que tout flaiieur 

Vit aux depens de celui qui Tecoute 

The r reappeared in the pronunciation of the middle 
classes in the middle of the i8th century Yet even 
nowadays faucheux {field-spider) subsists side by side with 
faucheur (also meaning mower), baveux with baveur, &c 
It is especially in the popular speech that the pronuncia- 
tion eu has survived so as to cause confusion with the suffix 
■eux, -ease (see 26, below) So the word un gateux is used 
instead of un gdteur It is really a different suffix from 
the latter, and has a pejorative sense les partageux (those 
who wish to share other people’s goods) for les partageurs 

' [It IS now creeping into journalistic use ] 

^ [The final r of monsuur was not pronounced, even at this penod ] 
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The feminine of this sufiSx was in Latin -ix, >100111 : 
imperatprem, imperatr^oem. Imperatrfcem became in 
Old French emperertz , then a new feminine, derived from 
the suffix -^ssa, -esse (§317, 2), replaced the termination -tz 
empercresse -Esse, lengthened into -eresse, was in Middle 
French the regular feminine ending corresponding to the 
masculine -cur danscur, da user esse , menteur, menteresse , 
ptpeur, piperesse , vettgeur, vengeresse Later on, when the 
masculine eur became confused with the masculine -eux, 
-eresse gave way to -ease menteur, mentcuse , -eresse was 
only preserved in a few archaisms bailleresse, chasseresse, 
demandcresse, enchanteresse, pecheresse, vengef esse (Book II, 
§ 164, v) 

The Modern language is modifying the signification of 
the suffix -eur, -euse, by applying it to express the names of 
instruments un condenseur, une balayeuse, une moisson 
neuse (a reaptng-machtne, reaper) , tlie suffix, thus extended 
in signification, is replacing the suffix oxr, -on c 

24 9EIU, -9BIA. In Latin this suffix formed adjec- 
tives, which might 111 turn become cither masculine or 
feminine substantives. Here again French has utilized 
the form of this suffix taken from verbs of the ist conjuga- 
tion (see 23, above) -at-9rms, -at-pria, which has passed 
through the successive forms -cdoir, -edotre , -coir, -eoire , 
-otr, -oire , but it has always a substantival value, and usually 
designates (a) the place of an action abattoir (slaughter- 
house), abreuvoti (dnnkmg trough), boudoir, chauffotr, &c , 
or (b) the instrument with which something is done . 
arrosoir (watermg-pot, from arroser), battoir, d( coupoir, bru- 
ntssoir (burnisher), poltssoir The following are feminine 
baignoire (bath), balangoire (swing), ccumoire (skimmer), 
rdtissoire (rake), &c As we see, this suffix is generally 
added to radicals of verbs, but, by a misapprehension, it 
has been also added to the radicals of substantives . bou- 
geoir (candlestick), from bougie , drageoir, from dragee. 
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25 -URA This suffix formed in Latin abstract feminine 
substantives from the past participle factus, faoti;ira , 
flsBUs, flsBijira , moraus, morsijira , natua, nati;ira , pictua, 
pictijiTa. Some of these Latin words have become French 
junoti;ira, jointure , aeriptijira, ecriture The language has 
especially utilized the suffix -at-ijira, taken from the ist con- 
jugation, which gave the successive forms -adure, -edure 
(nth century!, -eure (12th), -ure (14th, 15th) This suffix 
IS added to the radicals (a) of verbs bles^iure (a wound), 
bouffissure (swelling), cloture, coiffure, Jleh iisut e, teinture , 
(b) of adjectives ■ ordure, (from the Old French ord, dirty, 
still used in the 17th century'), verdure (grccmry) , (c) of 
substantives chevelurc, dentine, ferrmc, iiacrure 

Its signification, originally abstract, has in some instances 
become concrete (e g cheveltire, a person’s hair, &c ) 

26 -pSU, -9SA This suffix in Latin formed adjectives 
from substantives, it has become in French -eux, -cu^e, 
and has kept its function farineux, hasardeux, neigeux, 
nerveux, paresseux, pousstereux 

27 -^TTT This termination of the past participle of the 
1st conjugation has become -r in French, and has formed 
a) adjectives inarbre (marbled), nacre, orange, perle, sense, 

[b) a small number of masculine substantives c6te', poire, 
pomme, raistne , (c) more numerous feminine substantives, 
expressing (i) an abundance or collection of objects gerbee, 
jonchee, risee (abondance de rires), &c , (11) sometimes the 
idea of a thing contained assiettcc, bouchce, cmlleree (spoon- 
ful), poignee , or with the intercalated syllable -et- pelletce , 
(III) a product araignee (spider-wcb, or spider, but properly 
spider-web, from aragne, spider, obs ) , (iv) the effect of an 
action collee (blow on the neck, col), fjouee (blow on the 
cheek, joue) Sometimes the feminine derivative does not 
seem to add anything to the idea expressed by the radical 
an, annee ' , val, vallce, &c 

28 -:^TU This suffix, neuter in Latin, designated 

’ See, however, the Dieiionrtatrt General, by Hatzfeld, Dirmesteter, and 
Thomas 
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a group of trees laur^tum, roB^tum, plantations of 
laurels, of roses It became French in the plural form 
as well as the singular In the singular, -^tum gave 
-6du, -ed, -etd (nth century), -ei (nthl, -et (12th), -oi (13th) 
■Ot has been preserved in Modern French in the form 
of -oy, later -ay, in proper nouns Annoy, Aunay In the 
plural, -^ta, which at the end of the Middle Ages had be- 
come -oie, -aie, was taken for a collective feminine singular 
Ote IS still found in proper nouns and a few common nouns, 
e g gravots (for gravoi, from gitve) The suffix -aie is 
now used to form new common nouns of this kind, and 
these are numerous boulaic, censatc, chCnaie, coudraie, 
futaie, oscraic, ponimcraic, ronccrau plantations 

of birch-trees {boulcaux), cherry trees {ccriswrs), &c ], &c 

29 -I 7 TTT This suffix in Popular Latin formed adjectives 
expressing some special development of a quality expressed 
by the radical, mostly with a shade of deprecation or con 
tempt astv-tus, possessing cunning , oorni;itus, possessing 
horns (cornua) , nas^tus, big-nosed Hence in P'rench, by 
imitation barbu {bearded), bossu, branihu, crochu, crepu, 
chevelu, charnu, goulti, fourchu, grenit, hppu {large-lipped), 
majjlu, moustachii, niembtu, poilu, pattn, pointu, tetu, 
ventru, &c 

30 -T ATE This suffix (which corresponds nearly to 

the English -ness) formed abstract nouns in Latin , hence 
the French words bonitatem, , claritatem, clarte , 
piiritatem, O F purte ifliod F purete) , samtatem, , 
verit^tem, O P" verte (Mod F verite) In some deriva- 
tives phonetic laws required the presence of a feminine 
e before the termination -te falsitatem, O F falsetd 
(Mod F faussete) , pauvretc The derivative 

seemed as though formed from a feminine F rench adjective 
and the suffix -tc , this is why in the Modern language the 
derivatives are actually formed in this way anciennete, 
dureie, legerete, naivete, oisivete, siirete So the Old French 
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purte has become purcte If a word corresponding to bonte 
had been created m our own time it would have been 
bonnete 

This suffix -e-te is very fertile and is a constant source of 
new derivatives designating abstract notions The Learned 
formation has revived the Latin 1 of -it-atem diverstte , 
and thus verte has become vcrite 

31 -ITIA This suffix in Latin also formed abstract 
nouns from adjectives avarus, avarjtia , jpstus, justj.tia 
It is also nearly equivalent to the English -ness In 
French it has become cither -esse or tsc In these two 
forms It has created a considerable number of new 
nouns from adjectives fatblesse, tvresse, justesse, rtchesse, 
rudesse, sagesse, tristesse, vmllesse, &c , bettse, cafardtse, 
couardise, faineanhse, franchise, gaillardtse, gourmattdise, 
sottise, &c 

We may note the interpolation of -er- in fort-er-esse, seek- 
er-esse 

32 -:^VU This suffix in Latin formed adjectives from 
the past participle attractus, attractivus , descrjptua, 
descriptjvus The suffix has become 111 French -if, -tve, 
and forms new adjectives from verbs or nouns defensif 
maladif penstf, pousstf tardif, Ac During the course of 
the language -i/ has often replaced -is massif [or massis , 
and -eux oistf for otseux 

317 Noun-suffixes containing double consonants 
OR consonant groups 

I Double Consonants 

I -LL- (-pllus, -911a) In Latin this suffix formed 
diminutives chiefly, it passed into French m the form of 
■el (later on -eau) in the masculine, -elle in the feminine, and 
has assumed a rich development Sometimes the suffix is 
added direct to the radical : tombe, tombeau , sometimes it 

1 1 2 
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requires an intercalary syllable poete, poet er-eau , iourte, 
tourt-er-elle , navem, nav-ic-ella, nacelle 

The proper function of this suffix is that of a diminutive 
Sometimes the derivative has displaced the simple word 
and has then assumed its original signification cout cau, 
mart-eau, taur-eau Sometimes the derivative has taken 
a distinct signification, and the simple word and deriva- 
tive have both survived dent, dcntelle [tooth, lace ) , ombre, 
ombrelle [shade, sunshade) , pomme, poinmcau [apple, pum- 
mel) , tombe, tombeau The diminutive signification is 
often preserved cave,cavean, ruc,idclle, tonne, tonneau , 
becasse, hccasseaii , carpe, carpeau , colombe, colombelle , 
dmdon, dindonneau , pigeon, pigeonneau , pore, pourceau , 
tourte (obsolete), tourteiclle 

a -SS- (^Bsa) This suffix in Latin of the Decadence 
formed feminines of nouns denoting persons diaconlssa, 
prophetUssa It came into popular use through the lan- 
guage of the Church It has become in French -esse (Eng 
ess), which has formed feminine substantives chanoinesse, 
diaconessc, dnehesse, hotessc, math esse, pah oncssc, pretresse, 
prtneesse, 5 .c , and, preceded by the s\ liable -ct , it has also 
become the feminine ending corresponding to that of sub 
stantives in -eur denoting masculine agents dcfcnd-er-csse, 
&c (p 480) -E'sschas been extended to names of animals 
dnesse, itgresse 

3 -TT- This suffix occurs in feminine nouns in Popular 
Latin in the form of -^tta, which has become the French 
-eile From this was formed a masculine -Ittu, French -et 
Then this suffix, with a change in the vowel, lengthened 
into -af, -atte, -ot, otte It forms substantives and adjectives 
of diminutive or sometimes contemptuous meaning, small 
ness breeding contempt [It corresponds nearly to the 
English -lei [booklet) ] 

The termination -at is rare aiglat, louvat (from atgle, 
loup), vet t at (boar of domestic pig) The termination -ot is 
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more frequent tlot, fievrotte It is found in proper nouns 
Jacquot, Pierrot, Margot, especially in Franche-Comt6 and 
Burgundy The diminutive sense is lost in fagot, gigot, 
goulot It IS contemptuous in ballot {childishly pretty), 
vieillot {oldish) "Wft may note the intercalation of this 
suffix in verroterie The termination -et {-ette) is by far 
the most frequent, and forms diminutives garfonnet,fillette, 
boulette, maisonnette 

The diminutive signification has disappeared, either 
through ihc disappearance of the original word or because 
the derivative had assumed a distinct signification, in 
boulct, corset (from corps, O F cors), livret, ourlet, tabouret, 
alouette, casqueite, tablctlc The radical is a substantive 

in most cases, as we have seen, but it may be a verb 
allumette, bavette {bib), mouchette, sonnetk (from allumcr, 
baver, &c) The suffix is preceded by an intercalary 
syllable in gant-el-et, ossel-et, bandcl-cttc, femm-cl-ette, char- 
donn-er-et, gorg-er-ette, paqu-cr ette When the suffix is 
added to an adjective its diminutive signification (= the 
Fng -tsh) becomes very apparent dottx, doucet , roux, 
tousset , jeunc, jeunet , mou, mollet , aigrc {sour), aigrelet 
{sourish) , grand, grandclct , tendre, iendrelet 

2 Consonant-Groups 

I -ALD This suffix, of Gei manic origin, is a con- 
stituent of a great number of compound Germanic proper 
names, such as Grimwald, Reinwald In certain dialects 
-wald becomes -wold Reinwold Proper nouns m -wold 
have passed into French in the form ol -old Reinwold, 
Remold, Renout The form -wald became in French -aid, 
-alt, -and, -aut Reinwald, Rein aid, Reinaud, Renaud , 
Gerwald, Gerald, Geraiid Of these the suffix -aid in 
French has formed, moie especially, numerous proper 
names, first with Germanic elements, but afterwards even 
with Latin elements Arnaud, Arlaut, Gonaull, Guenegaud, 
Reynault, Boiiaud, Claitaud or Clairaut, &c 
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Owing to the number of proper nouns m -aud the suffix 
was extended to common nouns indicating persons and 
animals, giving them mostly a pejorative sense In the 
substantives clahaud, crapaud, heraul, ribaud, baguenaude, 
grtgMenaude, &c , the radical is doubtless Germanic , in 
badaud, levraut {leveret), pataud (flounderer, bungler, from 
patle), and quinaud the radical is French The sense is 
clearly pejorative in derivatives from adjectives finaud 
{wily), lourdaud, noiraud, rustaud {boortsh), salaud 

2 -ND- This group is found in the Latin gerundives 
-^ndUB, -^udus, which in the feminine firm have given 
French feminine substantives in -andc huande, buvande, 
filandc, lavande, qffrande, prm'endc, vtandc, whence buan 
dier, buanderte , filandurr (obsolete), lavandtere [Old Eng 
lavender {laundress), whence laundry^. Sec 

3 NS- (^nse) The Latin -^nsem, thiough its Popular 
form -986, became in French ets, or sonietimes is, and then 
ots, which 111 the Modern language has been changed into 
-ais , thus the Latin suffix has given rise to three dif- 
ferent forms in French is, -ots, -ais As in Latin, these 
indicate origin or residence 

Derivatives in -is tnarquts (man of the Mark or March), 
pays (pag^nsem, country), le Parisis, le Beauvaists 

Derivatives in -ots bourgeois, couttois, vil/agcots, Albt- 
grots, Bavatois, Carthaginots, &.c 

Derivatives in -ais Anglais, Ft au^ais Oi 4 niiai?, side 
by side with arlcuots, alcnots (ncsson aUnois — 0 > leans 
cress, garden cress), Porhtgats, Marsnllats, tx.c 

The language still hesitates between the two forms ats 
and -ots [We must note that the termination olftant^ats, 
hamais, tnarats, and a few other words represents the 
Germanic -isk (Eng -tsh in Frankish), and not the Lat 
-fwsc] 

4 -NT- (-m^ntu, -ante and -antia) The suffix -m^ntu 
was added in Latin to the radical of a v erb all m^ntum. 
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frag-m^ntum French has utilized the suffix as it occurs in 
verbs of the ist conjugation, -a-m^ntum, -ement, which is 
added to the radical of the present paiticiple It is one of 
the most fertile suffixes of the language, and a powerful 
instrument of derivation , it forms an unlimited number of 
words expressing either the action indicated by the radical 
or the state or object that resiults from the action ahais'ie- 
ment, abouiissenmtt, accablement, achevemefit, accroissement, 
adoucissement, allaitement, appartemcni, (b partement ', &c 

In blanchiment we have a contraction for blanchmnent, 
another form of blanchotement from blanchoytr , so chdti- 
ment for chdhemcnf, from chatter Comparhment, sentiment, 
are Learned forms for compartemenl (c( departemenf), sente- 
nicnt 

The suffixes -ante and -antia in Latin formed present par 
ticiples and feminine verbal substantives taken from them 
they have become in French -ant, -ance, and are added to 
the radicals of veibs These suffixes are very prolific 
puissant, savant, puissance, ci t ance, vengeance, Lc 

5 -RD- (-ard) The German suffix -bait {hard, strong) 
has given many proper names Memhart, Regmbart , 
these proper names have passed into French with the 
termination ard, which has given rise to derivatives from 
either (a) Gerituinic radicals Aymard, Bernard, Guyard, 
Havard, Richard, &.c , or (b) French radicals Hachard, 
Dcnisard, Nisard, Poupard, Vclillard, I'lc 

From proper names the suffix has passed to common 
nouns, and has foimed, in combination with cither nouns 
or verbs, substantives which denote (a) living beings, 
generally in a disparaging sense bavard [chatterbox), 
criard, fuyard, grognatd, mouchard, pillard, richard, &c , 
or [b) objects hillard, cutssard, placard [cupboard, from 
plaque, panel), poignard, puisard, &c 

[The history' ol this word, as g^iven in the Dictwnnatre General of 
Hatzfeld, Darmesteter, and Thomas, illustrates excellently the develop- 
ment ol the sense ol the suffix in question ] 
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6 -SM-, -ST- -^smus, -fsta, have been adopted by the 
Learned formation in the forms -nme, -istc (see under 
Learned Formation, § 322) 

The suffix -aster indicated, in Latin, an incomplete 
resemblance to the idea expressed by the radical 
oleaster (jvild olive, fioni olea, olive) The suffix has 
become in French -astre, dire paiatrc, maratre, filtdtre, 
gentilldhc In combination with adjectives it forms 
(specially new ad|tctives which express a quality kindred 
to that expiessed by llie radical (Engl idi) belldhe 
(coarsely handsome), blanchdire {whitish), blcudite, brundtte, 
doucealre, ftidtre (meffictenlly tunning), foidtie (ftolicsome), 
jaundtre, noirdtre, verdalte, iSiC It has often a slightly 
disparaging signification 

Conclusion — We have now rtMtwed the numerous 
suffixes that seivc to loini both nouns and adjectives, 
classifying them in a puiely t \ti rnal and artificial 
ordci 

Suffixes are added to the radicals of substantives, adjec- 
tives, \eibs, or indcelinablc woids, and In one or other 
ol these combinations give rise to iithei siilistantives or 
adjectives Of the Latin suffixes sonn did not outlive 
the period of Old f rench, and now only suunein isolated 
words where they aie no longer peiceued as suffixes 
e g -ad, -am, -as, -aison, -is, I'tc , others lia\e lasted as 
suffixes donn to the present daj, and aie still living 
e g -eui feminine', -eitr (masculine), 11,- 1 ssi , -ise, \c 
Others again have been develop! d in the progress of 
the language c g un, which has developed from -anu 
pieceded by a palatal , and -el, which has grown up beside 
al, from the Latin -alem Some hav e changed their 
signification, and hence their function age, from being 
a collective suffix, has become the suffix of a noun of 
action , ailU, from being a collective suffix, has become a 
pejorativ e 
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The chief truly French suffixes derived from Latin 
suffixeSj and used in the Popular formation, are 


-able 

-eau,-tlle, -ereau, 

-tl, -tile (see p 471) 

■ade 

-erelle 

die (see p 473) 

■age 

-eil, -etUe 

■tn, -me 

-agne 

-ement 

-IS (= -eiiBem, 

-aie 

-erie 

See p 486, 3) 

at!, -aille 

■esque 

-IS, -issc , -ice, -tche 

■am (from anum) 

-esse (-Itia) 

(see p 469, 6) 

ats {-ot-,) 

■esse (-jasa) 

■isc 

-aison 

-el, -etli 

-ochc 

-at, -el 

-euil, -eiil, -Cldc 

-on , on e 

ant, ance 

■ear (set p 478, 22) 

01 s 

-andc, andier, 

•eur, -cresse, -ctisc 

■ol, -ole 

■endn re 

(sec p 478, 23) 

■on 

■ard, -arde 

-eux, -euse (see p 

-ot, -otte 

■as, -asse 

481, 26) 

■OUll 

at 

‘cy 

■tc 

■dire 

'icji, -tenne 

u 

■aud, aude 

'te 

■ttche 

-ay 

'tu , 'ten 

-lire 

c, -le 

-tl (bct p 473) 



Of these suffixes the following are still living, in various 
degrees 

[а) Forming the nanus of things, either concrete or 

abstract -affi, -anct, ement, on, -urc, winch are usually 
added to radicals of verbs, I , -te, -isc, -cur {verdeur), 

■eric, aille, -illi, -on, -is, -ini, which are added to radicals ot 
nouns (substantive or adjective) 

(б) Forming nouns relating to persons (substantive or 
adjective) -ais, -aist , -ois, -otsc , ant, ante {-ande) , -andicr 
■can, -cHe, -ei eau, -et die, -ard, -arde , -and, -aude , ■eur,-eusc, 
■euv, -ease \partagcux) , ten, -icnne , -icr, -irre 

{c) Forming adjectives -able, al, -d, -ahe -c, -ee , cl, 
cite , -eux, -eusc (jtoudteux) , -in, -me, -u 
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Some of these suffixes may pass from one class to 
another 

We see how varied is this mode of word-formation, by 
which the most subtle and delicate shades of thought 
may be expressed This fertility of French contrasts 
with the singular poverty of Germanic derivation 

818 Verb-suffixes — V erb-derivation may be simple 
or complex 

Simple derivation is effected with the help of the suffixes 
er, -tr, to form, in general, verbs of the ist conjugation 
when the radical is a substantive, and verbs of the 2nd 
conjugation when the radical is an adjective mur, murer , 
blanc, blanchir (See also i; 292 ) 

The derivation is complex when between the radical 
and the suffix special suffixes are intercalated Nearly all 
of these also serve to form nouns, and they add to the verb 
the same special signification that they give to nouns 

Verbs in -atUci /(tf-aillet {to /mu), plulowpli-aillcr, run- 
ailler, touss-atUer 

Verbs in -illti biand-ilhi , find dlo , mold illcr {to nibble), 
point-iller, saut-illcr 

Verbs in -ouillcr gaz outlier {to warble, liom gazer = 
jaser, to chat, chatter), bred-ouiller (from the Old French 
bredeler, with the same meaning, to gabble, mumble) 

Veibs in -eler dtnt-cler {to scallop an edge, from dent er), 
saut-thr (from saut er) 

Veibs in -ehr, -oUr claqu-etei {to rattle), craqu-eier, 
luatqu etcr, crach-oter, suf-o'ir, tap otcr 

Verbs in -onner chant onner {to hum), gnff-onner, mdch- 
onner 

Verbs in -asser- avoc-asser, ecriv asser, tcv-asser {to day 
dream) 

Verbs in -ocher bav-ocher {to smudge), fldn-ocher 

We may add put-tner {to stamp), pleur ntcher {to 
whimper), &c. 
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Finally we must note the very prolific suffix occurring in 
the forms -oyer, -ayer, -eyer, or even -ter , char, charroyer 
{to cart), charrter {to float down, of a river carrying ice, or 
wreckage) , vert, verdoyer , larme, larmoyer , net, nettoyer, 
onde, ondoyer , fete, festoyer , begue, begayer {to stammer) , 
planche, plancheier, &c 


CHAPTER II 

LEARNED FORMATION OF WORDS 

319 learned Formation liom the Latin and Grctk — 320 Modes of 
composition and derivation in the Learned Formation 

I Learned Formation from thk Latin — 321 Borrowings from the 

Latin — 322 Derivation on the Latin model — 323 Composition on 
the Latin model 

II Learned Formation hiom the Greek — 324 Borrowings from the 
Grttk — 325 Derivation on the Greek model — 326 Composition 
on the Greek model — 327 Conclusion 

319 LeaRNTD formation from IHF LATIN AND GREEK 
— We have spoken (Book I, i i6) of the history of this 
Learned formation first from the Latin and then from the 
Greek, by which a considerable number of words have 
been borrowed, and introduced into French 

We know on the one hand how the Latin Learned 
formation first had lecourse to Low Latin, that is to 
mediaeval Latin, at the very origin of thewritten language, 
how the words taken from Low Latin increased in number, 
imperceptibly at first , how they multiplied from the 12th to 
the 14th century, and finally made quite an invasion in 
the 15th , how, at that date, the lettered classes, becoming 
more and more familiar with the writers of ancient Rome, 
resorted to Classical Latin , how, in the i6th century, 
a movement of reaction took place, which endeavoured to 
reduce the borrowing of fresh words, but did not succeed 
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in suppressing it , how this still continued, perhaps with 
more modeiatioii, in the 17th and i8th centuries, and 
again assumed a more considerable development in the 
19th century Learned formation from the Latin will never 
cease until the whole Latin vocabulary has passed into 
French 

On the other hand, in the Middle Agi s Greek was 
unknown, or could no longer be read When the monks 
met Gr(( k woids in a manuscript they said graecum est, 
non hgitur {1/ is Greek, it cannot be read) It was in the 
14th century that its study was revived, first with the 
help of Latin translations made by the Italians Bishop 
Nieolo Oicsnie [d 1382J, councillor of Lhailes the Fifth, 
translated the works of Aristotle, and then tor the first 
time appeared such words as a) I'^tocratic, democratic, 
monarchic This docs not imply that they penetrated into 
general use immediately, thi'y we u mostly confined to 
works of limited cii dilation In the i6th century the 
knowledge of Greek received considi r.iblt development 
the great scholars of the Renaissance stiulied this beautiful 
language enthusiastically , anel authoislike Rabelais intro- 
duced Greek teims into their works On the other hand 
the Greek terminology, through Latin, entered into the 
language of science, and, the Latin being tianslated into 
French, Gi c ck words lx came French The unprecedented 
growth of the natuial scieiiees in the 18th ci ntury intro- 
duced an endless numbu of Gieek wolds Wuids weie 
taken fiom all souices, in eveiv loi 111, simple ui compound, 
and we find even Greek radieals combined, according to 
the laws of Gieek composition, to form new French words 
In some eases Greek prefixes and suffixes were added to 
Latin 01 1 lench radicals, and this enormous mass of 
foreign words has infused into French modes of word 
formation that are contrary to its genius 

The inconveniences of this influx will be shown below 
we only note here that this learned language for the most 
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pai t remains foreign to those who are unacquainted with 
Latin The common people, who can only speak a language 
that they understand, ignore it, or, if they adopt some of 
Its terms, approximate them to the words they know, by 
the most singular distortions Thus definition is turned into 
a synonym of fin un travail qut n’ a pas de definition {an 
endless piece of worU ) , dihherer is used as an equivalent 
of Itbcrer un homnie drlibere du service {a man freed from 
military service) The words are distorted, not only in 
meaning, but also in outwaid form le carbonate (sc of 
soda) becomes di la carbonade, le sti aponltn {small front- 
scat of a brougham) becomes le scrpentin , Ic diahete is 
changed into diabletU , Ic laudanum into laif d’ anon , la 
goutte sciahquc {sciatic gout) into gouttc a'^iatiquc Ac 
This IS called popular etymology The common people 
— and for this they are not to be blamed — cannot bring 
themselves to repeat words that they do not understand , 
they must make out a connexion in ‘some way or other 
between these words and those with whicli they are 
familiar However, the vulgar as well as the literary 
language is becoming more and more permeated with 
these Learned words 

320 Modfs of coMPosnioN and dfrivation in the 
learned forma rioN — The modes of composition and 
derivation which tlie Learned language has introduced 
into the Popular language rest on the following principle 
Each new French word created by Learned formation is 
produced on a Latin or a Greek type, citlur real or artificially 
created 

Thus corporel, sehace, tangible, represent the real Latin 
types corporalis, sebaceus, tangibilie, earned directly into 
the Learned language On the contrary, caudal, crustace, 
explosible, coi respond to artificial types caudalis, crusta- 
ceuB, exploBibiliB, taken from the simple Latin words 

' [Compare our vuJgar English sparrow giass^ for tisparagus J 
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caiida, cruEta, exploaus Fabuh'ite is not derived from 
fable, but from a Latin type fabulista, artificially derived 
from fabula. 

So also with compounds In forming a compound 
signifying ‘bee-culture,’ Latin gives apis for bee, and 
cultura for culture, the Latin compound would be api- 
oultura on the type of agricultnra , apicultura is there 
fore transferred to French in the form of apiculture 

The same principle applies to Greek on the types 
of amaurdsis {dun-sight), taken from amauros {dim), and 
artbrdsis {articulation), taken from arthros (a joint), &c , 
the Learned formation has created with neuron {nerve) 
the word neurdsia and rendered it by nevtose With the two 
words osteon {bone) and lithos (stone) Gieek might have 
formed osteolithos , it is this compound, regularly coined 
by the moderns, that has become the Fiench osteolithe 
{petrified bone) 

I Learned Formation from the Litin 

321 Borrowings from the la 1 in —Borrowings from 
the Latin form tlie most considerable part of the learned 
vocabulary of French It is unnecessary to give examples 
We shall only quote Latin woids (both fiom Classical and 
Low Latin) which have passed unchanged into French 
without the slightest attempt to galhcize them ab irato, ab 
intestat (for ab intestato), ad libitum, ad patres, ad unguem, 
ad valorem, a fortiori, a prion, a posterion, Ave Maria, 
bencdicite, caput mortuum, credo, cruor, deleatur, ecce homo, 
ex professo, ex cathedra, ex voto, fac simde, impromptu, 
oremus, quolibet, rossolis, semper vwens, semen-contra, Te 
Deum, tu autem, vice versa, vertex, &c 

We shall quote more borrowings from compounds with 
particles (§ 323, 2) 

322 Derivation on the latin model — We give the 
list of the more important Latin suffixes transferred into 
French — 
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I Noun-sufExes 

■lum, used in chemistry alumtmunt, potassium, sodium 
ICUB, French -ique, forms adjectives chimtque, ferrtque 
(this IS difficult to distinguish from the Greek suffix 
-ikos, p 501) 

■aoeuB, -eu8, French -ace, -acee, -ee, indicates the organic 
orders and families of the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms liliacecs, lilices , renonculacees, renonculees , 
crusiaccs The plural is used to designate the group, 
the singular a member thereof 
■aliB takes the same forms in Learned derivation as 
in Popular derivation -al, tal, and -el, -tel , caudal, 
ptctural, abbaiial , additionnel, jui idicitonnel 
•tudo, French -lude decrepitude, exactitude, longitude, 
platitude 

•ulum, French ule, foims diminutives ovule, pilule, with 
an intercalated syllable -ic- clavtcule, thedtricule 
lanus, -lana, h'rench -ten, -lenne, a suffix of Popular origin 
adopted by the Learned formation (see p 474), added 
especially to the radicals of words ending in -ique 
logique, logmen , rhetorique, rhetoricien , also acaricn, 
bat) acten, &c 

■arms, French -aire -Aire is the Learned form of the 
Popular suffix -ler (ai, p 477) egahtaire, humanitaire, 
proletaire 

-ationem, French -ation, replaces the Popular suffix -aison 
of the same origin dci nation, formation, organisa 
tion (see p 476) 

-atorem, French -ateur, replaces the Popular suffix -eur o{ 
the same origin (see p 478) aspirateur, organisateur 
Compare the two derivatives fleur, filateur {spinner), 
from filer 

-atonum, French -atoire accusatoire, blasphematoire The 
language had lost the power of forming adjectives 
with the help of the suffix -otr, -oire, of the same origin 
(see p 480), and could only form substantives, mascu- 
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line or feminine Jnmotr, raimoire The Learned 
language has re introduced the adjective 
-atura, French -aUirc, tends to replace the Popular form 
-ure (see p 4811 tout balm e, Jilature, ossature {the 
bony framnuork of the body) 

•atum, -at, corresponds to the Popular suffix -e (see p 481) 
extn nai, tiitcriiat, volontariat 

-itatem, French -lU amombihte, culpabiitte From antable 
the Popular language had deiived ainableti (see p 
482) The Learned language reintioduced the Latin 
form ainabihtr 

-entem, -entia, French -ent, -ence These suffixes, in the 
Popular language, had become -ant, -ance (see p 487 
I he Learned language reintroduced the Latin vowel e 
imnmnnt, tnmnnoicc , pnidenl, ptiubna 
■ISCU8, French esqtu, through the Italian -esco The 
Italian suffix, introduced into Fiench in the words 
daniesque, grotesque, , gives also new deriva- 

tives Artstophanesque, Mohne'.qut 
■ismus, -ista, French -tswe, -tsb These suffixes indicate 
respectively abstract notions or doctrines, and the 
partisans of these notions or doctrines ch istwni^nie, 
royalisrnc, deismt, alheisme, /ournah^me , rovahste, 
detste, jomnaliste Words in -rsme may exist without 
corresponding terms in -istc, and vice v ersa mvshcisme, 
speaahste , and even when both foi ms occur the} may 
not correspond with one another thus natiiraliste 
has nothing necessarily in common with nalurabsme' 

2 Verb-suffixes — These are (1) the suffix -er, oiten pre 
ceded by i transfuser, conferencier (/o give a keture, ton- 
ferenci) , and (11) the suffix -isei general, generahser 

’ originally meant a student of nature, the Flip uaimahst ^ 

naiuralpsmt tlic doctrine of the school of novelists who aimed at portray- 
ing’ nature vMth scientific truth Quite recently naiurahsle \\^s gained 
a second meaning as an adjective corresponding to naiuiahsmt romau- 
aer HaiuraitsU ] 
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323. Composition on the latin model — The Learned 
mode of composition naturally reproduces the Latin mode 
of formation of compounds, whether by introducing into 
French a real Latin compound (e g agriculture), or by 
combining two Latin words according to Latin laws and 
transferring this artificial product into French 

Learned composition combines (i) words with words , 
(a) words with particles 

I. Compounds of words — These include substantives or 
adjectives formed (a) of an adjective and substantive multi- 
colore, multiforme , (b) of two adjectives unirefringent , 
(c) of an adverb and an adjective bicarbonc , (d) of two 
substantives aqueduc, viaduc,fuhnicoion (gun-cotton), cunei- 
foime , (e) of a substantive and a verb radical (these 
being very numerous) regicide, viiicole, fumivore (smoke- 
consuming, calorifere 

We may also class here the verbs in -ifier and -e'fier 
compounded of a noun (substantive or adjective) and a verb 
Verbs in -ificr correspond with Latin verbs in -illcare 
Banctiflcare, sanctifier, versificare, versifier , their deriva- 
tives end in -ificateur, -ification (versificateur, versification) 
Verbs in -efier come from Latin verbs in -facere lique- 
facere, Itquefier , stupefacere, slupeficr , torrefacere, 
torrefier (to roast coffee, &c ) , their derivatives end in 
-efacteur, -ef action (liquefacteur, liquefaction) 

2 Compounds with particles — Composition with particles 
has reintroduced in an almost entirely Latin form certain 
particles, some of which had been lost in French, while 
others had been preserved m the Popular formation, but 
under more or less modified forms 

Borrowings abdiquer, aberration, ab 
sorber, &c 

New compounds abaucteur, ablegat 
Borrowings adapter, addition, applaudtr 
New compound adducteur 
K k 


Ab 

Ad 
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Ante or Anti- 

Circum 

CiB (this side of ) 

Cum 

Contra 

De 

Dis-, di- 

S, Ez 

Eztra 

In (Eng in) 


Borrowings antecedent, antepenulticme 
New compounds antichambre, anhdater, 
anledtluvtcn 

Borrowings ctrconference, ctrconventr 
New compounds circumpolatre, circum- 
navigation 

Borrowings cispadan, cisrhenan, &c 
New compound cisleithan 
Most Latin words beginning with cum 
(com-, con-, cor-, col-, co-) have been 
lemtroduced into French, and new 
formations have further increased the 
endless list of these Learned com- 
pounds commensal, construire, con 
vcinr, correspomire, coefficient, code- 
ienu, &c 

Borrowing conh adichon 
New compound contravention (in Latin 
contraveniens is found) 

Borrowings decerner, declarer 
Borrowings dtlapidcr, dtvulguer, dts 
penser, disputer 

New compounds dtsconvenir, disculper, 
dtscredtier 

Borrowings excellence, exposer, dimmer, 
enumei er 

New compounds which are becoming 
popular ex-ministre, exprefet 
Borrowings extraordinaire, extravagant 
New compounds extra-jitdiciane, extra- 
fin, extra-legal, &c Extra has become 
a substantive in the popular speech 
faire des extra 

Borrowings lUustrer, implorer 
New compounds infiltrer, injecter , 
tn-folio, m-dixdtuit (iStxo). 
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In- {mgaitve) 

Borrowings mjuste, inexorable This 
prefix at the present day forms an 
immense number of negative adjec- 
tives of which the corresponding 
simple words often no longer exist 
mextinguible, implacable, &c ; extin- 
gutble, placable, do not exist 

Inter 

Borrowings inlercaler, interc^der. 

New compounds international, inter- 
oceantque, &c 

Intra 

Borrowing tninnseque 

New compounds' intra-marginal, intra- 
iropical, &c 

Intro- 

Borrowing introdmre 

New compound intromission 

Ob 

Borrowings observer, occulte, opprimer 
New compounds objectif, obovale 

Paene {nearly) 

Borrowing peninsule 

New compound penomhre 

Per 

Borrowings perfection, perforer, per- 


severer 

New compounds persifler, perspective, 
persecuter 


Post 

Borrowings post-scriptum, posthume 

N ew compounds post dater, post-poser 

Prae 

Borrowings preceder, predesttner 

New compounds predominer, predis- 


poser, prehistorique 

Praeter 

Borrowings preterit, prete'ntwn 

Pro 

Borrowings proceder, produtre 


New compounds proeminence, pro- 
tuberance In the i6th century, in 
certain Popular compounds, pour was 
changed into pro- under Learned influ- 
ence pourmener, promener , pourfil, 
profit 


K k 3 
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Quau (almost) 
B4- 


Betro 

Sab 

SatiB (enough) 

Super 

Supra 

Trans 

Ultra 

Vice 


New compounds quast-contrat, quasi- 
fou. 

belongs to the Learned language when 
it has the acute accent reformer, 
repression, reorganiser (see p 428) 
Borrowings retroagtr, reirograder 
New derivatives . retroactif, retrograda- 
tion, &c 

Borrowings subjuguer, subsister. 

New compounds subdivtser, subor- 
donner 

Borrowing satisfaire, whence satisfac- 
tion 

Borrowings superficie, superflu 
New compounds superfin, superposer 
New compounds supra- sensible, supra 
terrestre 

Borrowings transferer, transformer 
New compounds transalpin, transfuser 
has only formed one real compound, 
ullramontain, but it is tending to be- 
come popular ultf a royahste 
New compounds vice-amiral, vice-roi 


We may add bene (benediction), male (malediction), 
and the numeral adverbs bis, tn-, quadn-, qumti-, in 
bisannuel, bivalve, trifolie, &c. 

These examples show the extent of this Learned forma- 
tion, which is slowly disorganizing the popular speech 


^ In practical instruction in French this fact may at least be turned 
to good account m dealing with pupils who are ignorant of Latin , for 
the words of Learned formation familiar to the pupils may usefully do 
duty for the unknown Latin words In historical French grammar Latin 
IS requisite in discussing questions of ongin Now, it oUen happens that 
the pnmitive Latin type is to be found intact in some Learned denvative 
and can be quoted instead of the Latin /rf/i comes from the Latin fragilis, 
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II Learned Formation from the Greek. 

This includes borrowings from the Greek and the for 
mation of derivatives and compounds from Greek words. 

324 Borrowings from the creek — The list of 
words borrowed direct from Greek is very considerable 

We give only a few examples with the initial a acaliphe, 
acephale, adynamte, aganc,agiologte, aloes, alopecte,amaurose, 
amorphe, anacoluthe, analyse, androgyne, anemte, anifiere, 
aorte, aphaste, aphcrese, aphonic, apocryphe, apologte, apo- 
nevrose, apophthegme, apoplexte, apostrophe, aptere, apyrexte, 
arthnte, asphyxte, atonie, &c 

326. Derivation on the creek model — Suffixes taken 
from Greek are not very numerous 

-la (-la), French -te, which has merged with the suffix -te of 
Latin origin (§ 315), gives, with the help of prefixes, 
parasynthetic nouns petale, apetahe (absence of petals) 
ique (-iW) IS distinguished from the suffix of Latin origin 
•ique by its being always preceded by the syllable -a/- 
arome, aromatique 

-oee (-uo-it) On the type of amaurose doctors have created 
new derivatives in -ose gaslrose, nevrose, &c , denoting 
morbid affections 

-itis (-iVir), French -tte. On the type of arihrile, nephrite, 
doctors have created feminine words in -ite bronchite, 
pharyngite, in which -tie indicates inflammation. 

-itSs (-iTijs), French -ite. On the type of malachite, pyrite, 
mineralogists have created masculines in -ite to desig- 
nate minerals anthracite, granite, lignite, &c. 

This suffix has been extended into chemistry to desig- 
nate salts sulfites , analogy with the Latin word 
munatum {sea-salt) caused the creation of the suffix 
•ate to designate more oxygenated salts sulfate 

represented by fragiU , nttubU from mobilis, preserved in mobile , jnur from 
maturus, preserved in the derivative matunte (Latin matiirltateni)| &c 
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326 Composition on the creek model — Words are 
combined according to this mode of formation either (i) 
with other words, or (ii) with particles 

(i) Compounds of words — These are innumerable. We 
may divide them generally into two groups in the first 
(a) certain words play the part of prefixes or determinants , 
in the second {b) certain other words play the part of 
suffixes or determinates They are either substantives or 
adjectives 

(a) Anthropo chrono scope, crypto- 

carpe, gramme, -graphic , 61ectro-a(wifl«i’, -chtmxque, -dyna- 
mique, -graphe, -lyse, -lyle, -metre, -phore, -scope, therapie , 
g,'BstT-algte, -enccphahte, gastro cele, -logic, -ihoracique, &c 
We may mention also as important prefixes h^mato-, 
h4nu-, hydro-, m^so-, ost^o-, palio , photo , pseudo , 
thermo-, &c 

(i) Cephal-f nevr-, odont-, ophlhaJm-tiXgio , aristo-, demo , 
pluto-CToXiB , anthropo-, auto-, epi-, h< ho-, holo-, paleonto 
graphie We may also quote as important suffixes -logue, 
-logie, -logique , mame, -mane , -metre, -m^trie, -m^tn- 
que , -morphie, morphisme , oide , orams , -scope, 
-Bcopie, &c 

Many of tlie compounds of this kind are not at all well 
formed e g hydto-gene, oxy-gene , foi -gene in Greek 
compounds does not signify ‘producing,’ but ‘born’ 
(cf Eugine^v/^W born), again hectomdte, kilometre, 
should be hecatometre, chiliomelre 

Others are hybrids in whose formation Latin and Greek 
radicals have been united deci-metre, centi metre, milli- 
metre ‘ , also a host of words ending in -algie, -game, logic, 
-manie, &c , or beginning with philo-, neo , pseudo-, &c 
These Greek elements have become, as it were, fully 

* Decimetre, centimetre, millimetre, are even doubly anomalous, since 
the Latin radicals, dea-, centi , milh-, are not only combined with a Gi eek 
word, but are made to mean a tenths a hundredth, a thouitandth, instead 
of ten, a himd/td, a thousand 
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naturalized , and from this has resulted the creation of 
such words as bureaucratte from the purely French bureau 
and the termination -cratte, the French form of the Greek 
krateia 

Finally, we must note those compounds consisting of 
two components, Latin or French, in which the vowel o, 
belonging to Greek composition, is added to the radical of 
the first component franco-anglais, gallo rotnatn, austro 
hongrois, &c " 

(ii) Compounds wtih particles 

1 A-, privative , an-, before a vowel (cf the Latin m-) — 

Borrowings abime, acatalepsie, acephale, agalactie, 
amorphe, apathie, apepste, aphonte, asphyxte, ataraxte, 
athee, atome, atonie, atrophie , anarchic, anomal, 
anonyme, &c 

New compounds achromatique, acotyledone, ane- 
rotde, apetahe, apode, athermanc, atone, azote , anaryen, 
anesthesie, anurte 

2 Amphi- Borrowings amphibie, amphibologie, amphi 

braque, amphitheatre 

New compounds • amphiptere, amphiarthrose 

3 Ana- Borrowings anabaptiste, anachorete, anacoluthe, 

anagramme, analogic, analyse, anatheme, anatoniie 
New compounds anamorphique, anasarque 

4 Anti- Borrowings antagoiiiste, antarctique, anhehrese, 

antidote, antinomie, antipathic, antiphrase, antipodes 
New compounds aiitipyreiiqiic, antipynne, anti- 
septique, antispasmodique , added to French words 
antichretien, antimonarchique , aniiconstitutionnel, anti- 
social 

In the latter kind of compounds, in which it tends 
to become popular in use, anti mostly forms parasyn- 
thetics anh-monarck-ique signifies 'what is [-ique) 

^ Heroi-comtque, tragt-comtque, are formed on the same principle , but 
the connecting vowel is here i and not o. 
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against (antt-) monarchy ’ So with the following words . 
anU-dwifi, anti-evangelupie, antt-humatn, anti-naturel, 
anti-patrioiique, anh-sctentifique, antt-scorbuhque, antt- 
systematique 

In some words, also, anti- retains its adverbial value 
anti-nature, anti-pape {Anti-Pope') Sometimes even it 
represents a preposition pure and simple Dentifrice 
anil cane 

5. Apo- Borrowings apherese, apocalypse, apocope, apo- 
cryphe, apogee, apologte, apologue, apophyse, apoplexie, 
apotheose, apostasie, apostrophe, &c 

New compounds aphclie, apophonie (= German 
Ablaut), apotheme, &c 

6 Arohi- Borrowings archidtre. archtdiacre, archiman- 

drite, architecte 

New compounds archtduc, archipretre, &c 
This particle is also used in the Modern language 
with the value of an augmentative, particularly with 
adjectives of an unfavourable signification, and forms 
such words as arclii-bfte, archifou, archt-vilatn, &c It 
IS even added to participles, as in the following remark- 
able sentence of ropffer {Voyages cn Zig-zag, II, j ) 

‘ C’est qu’elle nous est archi- et supcTconnue ' Here 
archt has the value of a superlative 

7 Cats- Borrowings catachrese, cataclysme, caialectique, 

catalepsie, catalogue, cataplasmc, cataracts, catarrhe, 
catastrophe, catcchisme, cathcchumene, categorie, catho- 
lique, &c 

New compounds catapetale, catacaustique, &c 

8 Dia- Borrowings diabete, dtadente, diagnostique, dta- 

lecte, dialogue, diametre, diaphane, diaphragme, diarrhee, 
diarthrose, Ac 

New compounds diacaustique, dtacousftque, dia 
pason, kc 

9 Dis- or di- Borrowings dissyllabe, distique , diglyphe, 

t^tlemme, dimitre, &c 
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New compounds dtstyle, dtspondee dtandrte, diacie, 
dtedre, &c 

10 Dys- Borrowings dyscole, dysenterie, dyspepste, dys- 
urie, &c 

New compounds dyslalte, dysopte, dyspnee. 

1 1 Eg-, ex before vowels (cf in Latin e, ex) Borrowings 
ecchymose, ecledtque, eclipse, eczema, exantheme, exarque, 
exegese, &c 

New compound ecdemtque 

12 En-. Borrowings encephale, encyclique, energte, ener 
gumene, enihousiasme, enthymenie , embleme, embobsme, 
embryon, emphase, emphyteose, empldtre, enipyree, &c 

New compounds eiichortquc, emstose, emmesostome, 
emmorphose, &c 

13 Endo- Borrowing . endoglne 

New compounds endobranche, endocarpe, endoce- 
phale, endoderme, endogone, endosmose, &c. 

14 Ento- 

New compound ento-zoaire 

15 ^Ipi- Borrowings epacte, epenlhese, ephebe, e'phemire, 
ephialte, epicene, epichereme, epidemic, epiderme, ept- 
gastre, epigramme, epigraphie, epilepsie, epilogue, 
ipiphanie, episode, epithalame, epithete, epode, epoque, 
&c 

New compounds epicycle, epigenesie, epilaryngien, 
epineme, epizoohe, &c 

16 Eu- Borrowings eucharistie, Eumenides, Eugene, 
eufraise, evangtle, Evergete, &c 

New compounds euchrome, euchyhe 

17 Exo- Borrowings exocet {flying-fish), exomphale, 

exote'nque 

New compounds exogene, cxorrhize 

18 Hyper- Borrowings hyperbole, hypermitre, &c 

New compounds hyperboreen, hypercritique, hyper 
trap hie, &c 

In chemical nomenclature this prefix is used, 
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and often confused with per, as in hyperchlorure or 
perchlorure 

ig. Hypo-. Borrowings . hypallage, hyphen, hypocondre, 
hypocrite, hypogastrc, hypotenuse, hypolheque, hypothese, 
hypotypose [word-picture'), &c 

New compounds hyphetnie, hypophylle, &c 

In chemical nomenclature this suffix has an 
important place hypoazotique, &c 

20 Is- The Greek particle tit is hardly to be found save 
in the word ep-is-ode 

2r Meta- Borrowings metabole, metamorphose, meta- 
plasme, metathese, metempsycose, meteore, methode, 
metonymie, &c 

New compounds metacentrc, metagramme, methyl- 
ique, metaphysique 

22 Palm- Borrowings pahmpseste, palingenesie, palm- 
odie, &c 

New compound paltmbacchtque 

23 Para- Borrowings parabole, paradigme, paradoxe, 
paragraphe, Parahpomenes, parallele, paralyste, para- 
site, &c 

New compounds parachronisme, paracentnque 
paraplexic, &c 

In the new words paramagnetisme and paramagne- 
tique, the particle para- signifies ‘parallel ’ 

24 P6ri Borrowings periantlu, pericarpe, perigee, pen- 
metre, periode, penoste, peripatetique, peripehe, pert- 
phrase, periple, ptrtptieumome, peristyle, peritoine, &c 

N ew compounds perichond? e, pericolpite, pertderme, 
perigone, perihehc 

We may add the grammatical term penphonie, 
a very awkward rendering of the German Umlaut 

25 Pro- Borrowings probleme, probosc^e, prodrome, 
programme, prolegomenes, prologue, pronostic, prophete, 
protase, prothese, &c 

New compounds prognathe, &c 
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26 Pros-. Borrowings proselyte, prosodte, prostase, 
prosth^se, &c 

New compound prosenchyme 

27 Syn- Borrowings syllabe, syllepse, syllogtsme, symhole, 
symetrte, sympaihte, symphome, symptdme, synagogue, 
synallage, synchromsme, syncope, syniretisme, syndic, 
synecdoque, synode, synonynte, synopiique, syntaxe, syn- 
these, systeme, syzygte, &c 

New compounds sympeialique, sympode, synanthe, 
synclinal. Sic 

The derivatives from these compounds are generally 
formed on the model of corresponding GrecL derivatives 
thus democratie gives dcmocratique When the Greek word 
has entered completely into the language, it may receive 
a French suffix syndic gives syndteal Compare syntac- 
ttque and syntaxique,\.\ic one derived from the Greek adjec- 
tive, the other from the French word lyntaxe 

327 CoNCiusioN — From the point of view of the purity 
of the language we may deplore the introduction of these 
Greek and Latin formations which are disorganizing 
French From the point of view of civilization we must 
consider it as a beneficent and necessary fact The 
Learned Latin formation corresponded to the movement 
of Latin civilization in the Middle Ages For ancient 
France, progress consisted in arresting the invasions of 
the Barbarians, in crushing feudalism, and bringing about 
the triumph of the Roman principles of unity of administra- 
tion and unity of law This renewal of the past of Imperial 
Rome, and the successive triumphs of the monarchy and 
of the legists oVer the feudal nobles and customary law, 
brought with them the revival of the Latin language Later 
on, at the end of the Middle Ages, the Renaissance revived 
both Latin and Greek culture, which introduced a multi- 
tude of ancient ideas and ancient terms into the current 
of general life Great writers went to the masterpieces 
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of Athens and Rome for the inspiration of their matter, 
and to the beautiful language of Cicero, Livy, and Virgil 
for their form of expression 

On the other hand, during the Modern Period, the 
triumph of science has brought about the triumph of the 
Greek language Greek, owing to the peculiar circum- 
stances of its history, and to its combination of qualities of 
the highest order, became the language of science As 
science belongs to all nations, and is universal, it requires 
a terminology that shall be no more French than English 
or German This is why the Greek supremacy in this 
domain was inevitable In this struggle between science, 
the universal factor, and individual languages, each a factor 
peculiar to a limited group of men, the victory remains with 
science. 


CHAPTER III 

BORROWINGS FROM FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

828 Words of foreign origin — 329 Borrowings from the Celtic — 330 
Borrowings from the Greek — 331 Borrowings from the Ger- 
manic — 332 Borrowings from the Slavonic — 333 Borrowings 
from Romance languages — 334 Borrowings from Oriental Ian 
guages — 336 Cant terms (arg’o/)’ and onomatopoeias 

328 Words of foreign origin —In the Introduction 
(Book I), we have already pointed out the influence on the 
French vocabulary exercised at each period of the language 
by various foreign languages, and first of all by the Celtic 
and Germanic tongues, which left some traces, the former 

^ [Tlic French word ' argot/ often rendered by the English ‘ slang/ is 
not equivalent to the usual meaning of this term, as comprising the collo- 
quialisms of everyday life, which are rarely admitted into literary use 
‘Argot’ IS used to designate the terms peculiar to the vocabulary of 
criminals, tramps, See , living outside the pale of our official civilization, 
and IS best rendered by * cant terms.'] 
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on the language of the conquering Romans, the latter on 
this speech, when it was adopted later by the conquering 
Franks To these ancient elements must be added certain 
Greek words introduced into Gallo-Romanic through 
popular use, and some Hebrew and Arabic words which 
were terms of religion or science, or of industry or 
commerce We have noted the importation of Spanish, 
and still more of Italian, words in the i6th century , the 
invasion of English, from the end of the i8th century , 
and finally, in the igtli century, the unbounded extension 
of the neologism, which borrows its modes of expression 
from any and every source 

Before studying in detail the influence of each of these 
foreign languages on French, we must recall a law to 
which exotic words are all subject They all, in time, 
lose more or less of their own physiognomy, changing 
their pronunciation, if not their spelling, and so end in 
complete assimilation with French Thus the Old High 
German word marahsskalk, passing through Popular Latin, 
became martscalcus, and thence the French mareschal, 
marechal The French word rcdingole represents the 
English word ridtng-coat, modified in its orthography and 
pronunciation Though the word wagon is written with 
the w of the original language, it is pronounced vagon 
Thus every word of foreign origin gradually loses its 
national character and becomes naturalized ’ 

S 28 Borrowings from ihe cnLnc — The first language 
that Latin met in Gaul was Celtic, which it suppressed 
(Book I, §6) Celtic has undoubtedly left numerous traces 
in geographical names (Book II, § 129) There is, however, 
nowadays a tendency to seek in many names which 

^ [A French word borrowed by a foreign language may again be taken 
by French in its foreign form eg tunntl (O F tonmt), budgtt {0 F 
bougette^ purse) The English ticket, derived from the French etiquette^ 
wae reintroduced id 1876 as the official name for the ticketa of admisaion 
to the Pans Exhibition , it is pronounced tlkd ] 
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cannot be reduced to Celtic elements words of those older 
languages that the Gauls found in the land of Gaul, when, 
coming from Germany, they extended their empire to the 
Atlantic 

Amongst French words of common speech we may count 
some forty of Celtic origin, some of which had previously 
passed into Latin and assumed a Latin garb Of the few 
hundreds of Gaulish words quoted by the ancients, very 
few are found in tlie Gallo-Romanic Popular Language 
alauda, O F aloe, which has remained in its diminutive 
alouettc , arepennis, arpent , beccus, bee , betulla, boule 
(whence bouleau) , braca, brate , carrum, char , cervisia, 
cervoise , margila (derived from marga, O F marie, 
Mod F ntarnc) 

There are about thirty or forty words, some common to 
the other Romance languages, othtis confined to French, 
which cannot be traced back to any Latin or Germanic 
radical, but of which the Celtic roots may be easily found , 
these we are justified in regarding as Gaulish bouge, 
breuil [covert), bruyere, chat, elate [hurdle, See ), drtlle, dru, 
gale, greve, musser, piece, quat, ruche, tamis, vergne, &c 

To these ancient words maybe added words introduced 
more recently from the Bas Breton bintou [bag-ptpe^, 
darne, dolmen, goeland [sea-gull), menhir, &c 

330 Borrowings from the grfek — Greek words 
which have come through the Popular Language are not 
numerous Some have passed into French through 
Latin, by which they had been previously adopted Gr 
epiBcopos, Lat episcopus, Fr eveque , Gr monaohos, 
Lat monachus, Fr motne Others are words of Low or 
Byzantine Greek, introduced into mediaeval Latin or 
French through the commercial and political relations that 
united the West with the East from the 9 th to the nth 
century Gr apotheke. Low Gr. bothiki, Fr. boutique , 
hemiorama. Low Gr migrania, migraine, besani (a Byzan* 
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tme coin) , cable, O F caable, chaable (a certain engine of 
war), whence accabler {to overwhelm) 

331. Borrowings from the germanic — In the 6th cen 
tury Germanic invasion modified the face of Western 
Europe, and in a certain measure its languages also 
In Gaul the first invasion began uith Clovis and was 
continued down to the time of Dagobert, it was that of the 
Neustnan Franks, who came from Flandeis 

A little later, under the rule of the Mayors of the 
Palace, a fresh invasion of the Austrasian Franks, who 
came from the Rhine Provinces, strengthened the Ger- 
manic stock in the East, for it was already romanized 
in Neustria This invasion lasted until the time of 
Charlemagne 

Thus came in two senes of Germanic words, the first 
belonging to a Low-Frankish dialect, between the 6th and 
the 7th century, the second belonging to a High-Frankish 
dialect, between the 7th and the 9th century 

In the 9th century the Danes {Northmen) brought many 
Norse words into the region called Normandy after them’ 
Of these words a great number were preserved as geo- 
graphical terms, and some passed into the common speech 
The Germanic words which thus passed into French 
under the Merovingians and Carlovingians at three distinct 
periods are fairly numerous , the more ancient are common 
to various Romance languages, while others aie peculiar 
to French 

SUDSTANTIVFS 

agace aigrette amarre auberge 

agrafe alien anche aune 

agres ahse arroi avarie 

' Norse, or Nordic, is the primitive language of the Scandinavian 
peoples , It has been preserved almost intact in Icelandic In course of 
time It was changed into Swedish, Norwegian, and Danish Norse is 
related to Low-German 
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hac 

caille 

haUe 

cane 

ban 

cant/ 

banc 

caque 

bande 

carcan 

baudrier 

chaloupe 

bedeau 

chambellan 

beffroi 

chouetie 

betgnet 

clinquant 

belter 

cotffe 

berme 

cotte 

btef 

crabe 

btere 

crantpe 

bil/e 

crampon 

bttie 

creche 

bltaut 

cremaillere 

bloc 

crique 

bots 

bord 

croupe 

bosse 

dard 

bot 

desarroi 

boulevard 

digue 

bourg 

drageon 

bout 

drague 

bratse 

dreche 

brandon 

drogue 

braque 

breche 

dune 

brelan 

ecatlle 

brette 

echafaud 

brodeqiLin 

echanson 

brouee 

echarpe 

brouet 

echasse 

bru 

echcvin 

brutiit 

echine 

buttn 

echoppe 


ecltsse 

/ourrage 

ecot 

/ourreau 

ecrevisse 

/ourrier 

e'cume 

/rambotse 

ecune 

/resange 

eltngue 

/ret 

email 

/rtmas 

entot 

/roc 

empan 

epeiche 

gabelle 

eperon 

gaffe 

epenner 

gage 

epots 

gal 

escriine 

gant 

esqutf 

garenne 

est {east) 

garou 

esturgeon 

gateau 

etal 

gauchoir 

etangue 

gaude 

etape 

gau/re 

etau 

gaule 

etoffe 

gazon 

etrier 

gerbe 

etuve 

ger/aut 

falaise 

gon/anon 

grappe 

fanon 

gres 

fard 

grimace 

faucon 

groseiUe 

fauteuil 

groupe 

feutre 

gruau 

fie/ 

guerdon 

flan 

guerre 

flaque 

guet 

/Uche 

guichet 

/oc 

gutlle 
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gutmpe 

hitre 

mdt 

guipure 

homard 

matelot 

gutse 

houblon 

meurtre 


houe 

mttatne 

hate 

houseaux 

mite 

haillon 

housse 

moue 

halage 

houx 

mouette 

hale 

huche 

mousse 

halle 

hune 

mulot 

hallebarde 

hulte 


halte 


nord 

hamac 

jardtn 

noue 

hameau 


nuque 

hanap 

latche 


hanche 

latte 

argued 

hanneton 

layette 

ouest 

hanse 

Itppe 


harangue 

liste 

qutlle 

hareng 

loquet 


haro 

lot 

race 

hate 


rade 

hauban 

malle 

rang 

haubert 

manne 

rat 

haveron 

mannequin 

regain 

havet 

marc 

rochet 

havre 

marche 

roseau 

heaume 

marechal 

rosse 

heraut 

marque 


heron 

marsoutn 

sale 


Adjectives 

affreux 

blet (fem tte, drCle 
over-npe. 

blafard 

sleepy) 

frats 

blanc 

bleu 

franc 

bleme 

brun 
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salle 

saule 

sfnechal 

siUon 

souhait 

soupe 

sud 

suie 

targe 

tas 

taudts 

ttllac 

tonne 

touatlle 

touffe 

toHpet 

trappe 

treteau 

treve 

tuyau 

vacarme 

vague 

varangue 

varech 

vase (f ) [fioze, 
mtre) 

vtlebrequtn 

gat 

gaillard 

galant 

gauche 

gns 
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hardt 

hargneux 

have 

joh 

adouber 

bafouer 

baudir 

blesser 

blinder 

branter 

brandir 

branler 

brtser 

broncher 

broutr 

brouter 

broyer 

chotstr 

chopper 

choquer 

ctngler 

clabauder 

clapir 

crachcr 

danser 

dauber 

dechtrer 

defalquci 

guire 
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laid 

marrx 

saur 

Itge 

mtgnard 

sut (sour) 

itsse 

fntgnon 

temc 

madre 

rtcke 

ViRBS 


de'guerpir 

glisser 

marcher 

derober 

goder 



gratter 

nantir 

iclater 

graver 

navrer 

ecrascr 

grtmper 


ejffrayer 

grtnccr 

pmcer 

elaguer 

gripper 


emousser 

grommeler 

r ado ter 

epargner 

guenr 

rale) 

epeler 

guerptr 

rape) 

epter 

gutder 

reg) etti) 

eqmpcr 

guiller 

rider 

esquwer 

gutnder 

nneer 

etayer 


river 


hair 

rotir 

frapper 

hanter 

roHir 

fournxr 

happer 



heberger 

saisir 

gaber 

htsser 

siller 

gdchcr 

hocher 

sHinter 

gagner 

honnir 


galoper 


tarir 

garder 

jaser 

tirer 

garer 


toucher 

garmr 

lecher 

traquer 

gaspiUer 

leurrer 


glapir 

trap 

loger 

AD^'EBB5 

vaguer 
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Numerous as are these words, they have not modified 
the aspect of the French language, which has assimilated 
them and subjected them to the laws of its pronunciation ; 
once adopted, they have shared the general lot of the other 
words of the language. 

Modem German has given but little to French French 
IS more especially indebted to it for teims denoting 
beverages bitter, ktrsck, vermouth, &c During the Thirty 
Years’ War were borrowed the words bivouac (or btvac), 
chenapan, havresac, lansquenet, reitre German philosophy 
has given terms of metaphysics, themselves, however, taken 
from Latin and Greek The war of 1870 has left no trace 
m the language 

It IS to be noted that Germanic languages have given to 
Mediaeval and Modern French most of the seafaring terms 
used in the West (the sailors of the Mediterranean use 
Proven9a], Italian, or Byzantine terms). 

Substantives 


agres 

digue 

hauban 

rade 

amarrer 


Havre 



ecwne 

hune 


bac 

ehngue 


(lilac 

bord 

esqutf 

lisse 


canot 

falaise 

mat 

vague 

chaloupe 

foe 

matelot 

varangue 

crique 

fret 

mousse 


dague 

gaffe 

qmlle 




Vfbds 


angler 

garer 

hdler 

vaguer 

equiper 

gumder 

htsser 

&c 


These examples show how the maritime terminology of 
the Romans had gone under with so much else at the 
downfall of the Empire 

L 1 2 
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Modern English has, since the end of the last century, 
given French words relating to politics, sport, fashion, 
industry, dress, finance, &c 


ballast 

dram 

meeting 

tdbury 

bifteck 

budget 

express 

pamphlet 

toast 

tounste 

chdle 

festival 

pudding 

tunnel 

turf 

cheque 

flirt 

rati 


clown 


redmgote 

verdict 

club 

grog 

rosbtf 


convict 

coke 

humour 

speech 

wagon 

whist 

dandy 

jockey 

spencer 

sport 

&c 


332 Borrowings from the Slavonic — These are not 
numerous caleche, cosaque, cravate, knout, moujik, samovar, 
steppe, ukase, &c Russian literature, now so much in 
vogue, IS increasing the importation of such words 

It is curious to notice that Polish has supplied French 
with the names of dances mazurka, polka, redowa, &c 

333 Borrowings from romance languages — Among 

the dialects of the Langue d’oil the French dialect (i e the 
dialect of the He de France) has, it is true, been affected by 
the neighbouring dialects, but only very slightly , in the 
mam it has remained almost pure Their influence has been 
confined to a few words, Picard, Norman, or Burgundian, 
denoting local products pouliche filly) , arroche 

(Picard, orach), avotne,fotn (Burgundian, oats, 4a>), which 
have replaced the French forms poulame, arreuce, avetne, 
fe\n. See 

Proven9al, from the 14th century, has given many more 
words , first of all, terms of literature ballade (traceable to 
the period of the troubadours), &c , then, later on, names 
of fish and general terms of fishing or navigation, &c 
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autan {south-wester), cap, carguer, gabant {templet, or hnes 
of a boat, &c ), crotsade, mistral, vergue {yard), abetUe 
(French avette, obs and dialectal), dorade {John Dory), 
btgarade, cabri, ortolan, radts, grenade, grenat, isard 
{chamois), bastidec, adenas, catsse, format, &c 

We may further note that Walloon has given to French 
the word ducasse {village feast) , the Romance dialects of 
Switzerland have given a few words avalanche, chalet, 
cretin, ram We have quoted in § 329 the words of Bas 
Breton origin Basque has also given a few words 

Going beyond the French territory, we find that Portu- 
guese has given but little autodafe, bayadere, bergamote, 
chamade {the sounding of a parley), coco {cocoa-nut), man- 
darin, marmalade. 

Spanish has had greater influence The Spanish wars 
in the i6th century, and the political relations accom- 
panying and following them until the i8th century, have left 
numerous traces in the language These are — 

Titles or qualifications duegne, grandesse. 

Military terms 


alfange 

escouade 

algarade 

matassin 

camarade 

matamore 

caparafon 

&c 

Seafaring terms 

debarcadere 

embargo 

embarcadere 

subrecargue 

Musical terms 

casiagnette 

serenade 

guitare 

Terms of games or pleasures 

domino 

regaler 

hombre 

sarabande 

ponte (in cards, &c ) 

sieste 
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Terms denoting animals, plants, manufactured articles, &c 


abrtcot 

epagneul 

savane 

anchots 

indigo 

tabac 

benjotn 

jasmin 

lomale 

cannelle 

jonqudle 

tuhpe 

ctgare 

mei inos 

vanille 

cochentlle 

piutade 

i&C 


We may also cite alcdve, ambas^ade, cahan (a cloak), 
caramel, case, chocolat, corridor, galon, manlille, pagne, 
paragon, soubresaut, Iranse, &c , the adjectives barbon, 
baroque, bizarre, disparate , the verbs ihamarrcr and hdbler 
(from the Spanish hablar, to speak, which has passed into 
French in the sense of to brag, or romance) 

Of the sister Romance languages Italian has left the 
deepest traces in French, influencing its vocabulary at two 
successive periods, in the i6th and in the i8th century Its 
action in the i6th century caused so much disturbance that 
certain writers took up their pens in defence of the purity of 
the French language. Henri Estiennc pi otested against the 
usage of the Court in his two Dialogues du langage 
/ranfois ttahanisc (1578) The I'ransalpine expeditions 
of Charles VIII, Louis XII, and Francis I, the Italian 
Court of Catherine of Medicis, the development of the 
fine arts originally due to Italian artists, the great move- 
ment of the Renaissance which came from beyond the 
Alps, had introduced a great number of Italian words 
into French Many of these have, it is true, disappeared , 
but enough have survived to leave a deep imprint groups 
of sounds hitherto unknown to the language were thus 
introduced, and modified to some extent the general 
character of its pronunciation , and new suffixes came 
into use 

We now give a list of the more important words 
borrowed from the Italian 

Terms of war 
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aierte 

canttne 

escarpe 

parapet 

anspessade 

caporal 

escopette 

pertuisane 

arquebust 

carabine 

esertme 

plastron 

arsenal 

cartel 

espadon 

pollron 

bandtere 

cartouche 

esplanade 

redoute 

bandoutllere 

casemate 

estacade 

relevade 

baraque 

casque 

estafilade 

saccade 

barricade 

castel 

estoc 

sacoche 

bastion 

cavalerie 

fantassin 

sentinelle 

bombe 

cavalier 

fleuret 

soldat 

botte 

chevaleresque 

fougue 

soldatesque 

bravache 

citadelle 

fracasser 

spadasstn 

brave 

condottiere 

gallon 

taillade 

bravoure 

cuirasse 

gencralissime 

vedette 

bravo 

embuscade 

giberne 

volte 

brigade 

escadron 

manege 

&c. 

calibre 

escalade 

mousqueton 


canon 

Tei ms of Ih 

escarmouche 

le Court 

parade 


accolade 

hriguc 

escorte 

page 

accort, c {en- 

came risk 

estafier 

paladin 

gaging, aA] ) 

carrosse 

estrade 

partisan 

affide 

cavalcade 

grandiose 

seremssime 

altesse 

cortege 

imbroglio 

See 

altier 

courtisan 

incognito 


Terms of the fine arts (architecture, painting, sculpture, 
the stage, and dress) 

aquarelle 

halustre 

buste 

caricature 

arcade 

balustrade 

cabinet 

carnaval 

archivolte 

bamboche 

cabriole 

casaque 

arlequin 

belvedere 

calefon 

casino 

artisan 

bouffon 

camee 

catafalque 

baladin 

bronze 

camisole 

cicerone 

balcon 

bunn 

campanile 

comparse{‘ su- 

baldaquin 

burlesque 

capote 

per,' theat ) 
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coHcetU 

gambade 

pantalon 

saltinibanque 

comtche 

grotesque 

pastel 

serviette 

costume 

girandole 

pastiche 

simarre 

coupole 

lolo 

pasquinade 

stage 

d6me 

madone 

perruque 

stance 

dilettante 

madrigal 

piedestal 

slue 

entrechat 

maquette 

pilastre 

tarots 

esqmsse 

mascaradc 

pitlorrsqiic 

torse 

facade 

mrdaille 

policbtnelle 

tremplin 

festoa 

modele 

pommade 

valise 

filigrane 

mosaique 

poi celainc 

villa 

filoselle 

niche 

posltche 

virtuose 

frcsque 

orvietan 

quadrille 

voltige 

gala 

palette 

raquette 

Sic 

galbe 

panache 



Terms of commerce 



agio 

colts 

gazette 

sequin 

banque 

dilo 

men anlth 

tare 

banqucroute 

douane 

noliser 

tarif 

bilan 

ducat 

piastre 

bre-lire 

btUon 

franco 

pistole 

tontine 

bulletin 




Terms of 

navigation 



bastingage 

escadre 

felouque 

gondole 

boussole 

escale 

fregate 

regate 

bngantm 

/anal 

gabier 

lartane 

caravelle 




Names of (i) animals, (li) plants, (iii) foods 

(>) 

tarentule 

belladone 

gousse 

ganache 

eibelme 

brocoti 

lavande 

madrepore 


brugnon 

muscade 

marmotte 

(«) 

cedrat 

muscat 

perroquet 

arbehaut 

celert 

pistache 
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prtntevere 

biscotte 

macaron 

salade 

scorsonire 

candi 

macaroni 

semoule 


carbonade 

marasqutn 

sirop 

(ill) 

cervelas 

massepain 

sorbet 

balzan 

frangtpane 

rtz 

eeste 

We may 

add 



assassin 

capitonner 

frasque 

pedant 

babiolc 

carriole 

girouetfe 

populace 

bagatelle 

cascade 

gourdin 

reveche 

bagne 

catacombe 

granit 

revolte 

baguette 

chagrin 

improviste 

riposte 

ballon 

charlatan 

tngambe 

rodomont 

balourd 

chtourme {the 

isole 

saenpan 

bambin 

convict- or 

lagune 

sarbacane 

bandit 

slave - crew 

lave 

sbire 

basque 

of a galley) 

lazzarone 

sirocco 

bourrasque 

desinvolture 

lesine 

talisman 

bouton 

douche 

malandrin 

tramontane 

brigand 

faqutn 

{brigand) 

tromblon 

brusque 

fiasco 

muscadin 

villegiature 

caltne 

filon 

passade 

volcan 

caprice 

forfanterie 

peccadille 

&c 

capilotade 




In the i8th century France received 

from I taly 1 

musical terminology. 



adagio 

cavatine 

opera 

soprano 

andante 

concert 

oratorio 

tenor 

anette 

crescendo 

piano 

timbale 

arpege 

epinette 

rebec 

tnlle 

barcarolle 

fausset 

rtiournelle 

trombone 

becarre 

fionture 

solfege 

violon 

bemol 

fugue 

solo 

violoncelk 

cadence 

mandoline 

senate 

&c 


cantata 
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884. Borrowings from oriental languages —Hebrew 
has given French a few words, most of which have passed 
through the medium of the Vulgate, or Latin translation 
of the Bible cherubtn, gehenne (from which has also been 
derived the Mod F geni), Pdque, sabbat, seraphtn. We 
may add the words taken from the Talmud rabbin, cabale' 
Arabic, owing to the Crusades, and to the study of Oriental 
philosophy, which excited enthusiasm between the izth and 
14th centuries, has given French a certain number of 
terms, most of which have passed into the language through 
Low-Latin, and some through Spanish and Italian They 
comprise more especially terms of alchemy, astronomy, 
and mathematics 


alambic 

algebre 

chtffre 

zenith 

alcalt 

algonihme 

ch\tr 

zero 

akhtmie 

aludel 

julep 


alcool 

borax 

strop 



Relations of war and commerce also introduced a con- 
siderable number of woids denoting stuffs, stones, per- 
fumes, &c , of oriental origin, Persian and Turkish as 
well as Arabic Some of these were borrowed direct, 
others through various intermediary languages, and 
notably Italian 


bouracan 

divan 

lazuli 

taffetas 

cafe 

echec 

magasin 

tamafin 

carat 

hoqueton 

matelas 

iruchement ^ 

ctvetle 

jupe 

mat (check- 

ike 

colback 

kiosque 

mate) 


colon 

laque 

sofa 


* This last word 

has assumed 

a peculiar signification in Hebrew, 


means ‘tradition’, in the Middle Ages it designated a mystic 
philosophy, which was kept secret, hence it took the sense of a hidden 
sect, an assembUgc of men secretly united for a certain purpose, and thus 
came to have its present meaniDg, which is identical with that of the 
Eo^ish cabal 
* [See note 1, p 5^3 ] 
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We may also quote a senes of words denoting purely 
oriental objects 


alcoran 

cimeterre 

mameluk 

serail 

babouche 

derviche 

marabout 

sultan 

bazar 

drogman ‘ 

minaret 

talisman 

bey 

firman 

mosquee 

turban 

burnous 

gazelle 

narguileh 

vizir 

caravanseratl gtrafe 

odalisque 


chacal 

jantssatre 

pacha 



Chinese, Hindustani, Bengali, and the other Asiatic 
tongues, notably Malay, and also the native languages of 
Africa and America (Carib, Mexican), have given certain 
terms, mostly commercial Bambou, Brahme, cachetntre, 
comae, pagode, palanquin, pana, &c , come from India , the, 
casoar, orang-outang, ylang-ylang, come from Malaysia, 
acajou, alpaga, ananas, cacao, caiman, coltbrt, condor, oura- 
gan, quina, sagou, tabac, tapioca, tatouer, from America 

336 — Cant terms (argot)'‘, and onomatopoeias — We 
may also note the 'cant’ terms of thieves, a conventional 
language made by people who have excellent reasons for not 
letting themselves be understood We find, not without 
regret, that this language is not absolutely walled in, that 
cant terms find their way into the popular speech, and even 
rise to that of the middle classes This artificial language 
must not be confounded with true ‘ slang ’ or what vs mis- 
called the argot of the boulevards, or the argot of various 
occupations These are more or less legitimate and regular 
forms of the common tongue , they consist especially of 
metaphors, usually very picturesque, often obscure, more 
or less lasting, and more or less widespread The formation 
of these metaphors presents the same regular characteristics 
as that of thousands of other figurative expressions which 

* Drogman (Eng dragoman) is another transformation of the Arabic 
word that gave truchemmt itnierprtttr'^ 

^ See note, p 508. 
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have entered into current use This is not true of the 
terms of argot proper, which is a language created con- 
sciously, with the help of intentional modes of derivation, 
and IS consequently quite at variance with the general laws 
of the formation of languages* 

Finally, we must say a few words on ‘onomatopoeia,’ 
a term which properly signifies ‘word-formation,’ and 
which IS improperly applied to that one process of word- 
formation which consists in imitating a particular sound, 
when we wish to designate the sound itself, or an object or 
action producing this sound frou-frou (rustle, subst ), glou- 
g/ou {gutgle, subst ), cncrt (rattle, subst ^ 1 1 has been sought 
to ascribe to onomatopoeia a considerable number of words 
whose etymology is obscure this is too ready a solution of 
the etymological problem, and the number of true ono 
matopoeias is reducible to very few We may add to 
those just mentioned a few words derived from interjec- 
tions chuchoter (whisper), from chut (hush ') , huer (to hoot), 
from bu , ebahtr (to take aback) {perhaps from bah) 

' Sec an article Messrs Marce* Scbwob and Georges Guieysse in 
the MiHioiiii di la SoiuU dc Ltuguuiliqut, t vil p ^3 
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THE LIFE OF WORDS' 

336. The history of words — Words are made to 
express ideas After studying their external form, that is 
their pronunciation, their grammatical variations, and their 
modes of formation, we must now consider their essential 
value, as symbols of the ideas and feelings we wish to 
express 

This new study leads us straight into popular psycho- 
logy From this standpoint there is nothing so fertile and 
interesting as the history of the words, for it reflects the 
history of the thought and of the civilization of a people 

In the normal state of a language words are perpetu- 
ated while preserving their proper sense 1 hus, through 
all the deformations that phonetic laws have imposed on 
Latin words, a certain number have retained in the new 
language the ideas which they originally expressed homme, 
femme, pere, mere,frere, saeur,fils,flle, membre, bras, mam, 
pied, doigt, nee, dent, langue, cceur, venire, dos , bceuf, chevre, 
chten, sourts, loup, hevre, chameau , arbre, fruit, gratne, 
champ, plants , table, mur, plume, porle, livre, charbon, vete 
ment, clef, stable, ecrin, courome , ael, temps, pluie, nuit, 
heure, etotle, mer, eau, rtve , raison, vertu, mal, vie, mart, 

‘ [In the following pages free use has been made of the English edihon 
of A Darmesteter’s book, Tht Life of Wonts (London, i8B6), in which 
the subject is more fully dealt with For kind permission to avail him- 
self of this work, the translator tenders his best thanks to the publishers, 
Messrs Kegan Paul, Trench, Trtlbner Si Co] 
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bont^, santi, ardeur, amour, douleur, coutume , bon, frotd, 
chaud, vert, noir, doux, vtf, fort, ferme , aimer, chanter, 
donner, porter, nouer, terntr, voir, venir, jouer, mentir, 
sentir, vSUr, dire, nre, fatre, rompre, joindre , plus, puts, 
sur, sous, tani, quand, &c 

But in the course of their history nations acquire new 
knowledge and new ideas , their manners and their mode 
of life are modified, their civilization transformed. Their 
language perforce follows these changes , and by the 
action of all these outward and inward causes the vocabu- 
lary IS transformed, losing here, gaining there, either words 
or meanings 

We need not here speak of the losses The new acqui- 
sitions, or neologisms, are of two kinds acquisitions of new 
words, or word-neologisms, and acquisitions of new mean- 
ings, or neologisms of meaning 

Word-neologisms are produced by Popular composition 
or derivation, by borrowings from foreign languages, and 
by Learned formation The principles of these formations 
have been studied in the preceding section We have 
now to study neologisms of meaning, and to sketch the 
history of the sense of words in its general bearings ' 

* [This ts sometimes cslled S4ma9%ftcs, from tTTjftatyw^ to signify, from 
cyjfxa, a si^n (cf semaphore) The general theories of Semantics ^vcn 
apply in most cases to English equally with French But for obvious 
reasons the original examples have been preserved ] 
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HOW NEW MEANINGS ARISE 

I Ths Logical Conditions OF Chakgxs IN Meaning — 337 The word 
— 338 Formation of substantives —339 Synecdoche — 840 Meto- 
nymy — 341 Metaphor — 342 Catachresis — 343 Complex modih 
cations (radiation, concatenation) — 344 Conclusion 

II The Causes of Changes in Meaning — 345 Histoncal causes — 
346 Psychological modifications 

III Philological Conditions — 347 Neologisms — 348 Literary neo- 
logisms— 349 Popular neologisms 

New meanings arise in accordance with definite logical 
processes of the mind, induced by definite historical or 
psychological causes , and, like new words, they penetrate 
more or less deeply into the language 
We have, then, to study these logical processes, these 
historical and psychological causes, this entrance of new 
meanings and new words into the language 

I The Logical Conditions of Changes in Meaning 

337. The word. — Before studying the logical condi- 
tions required for changes in meaning we must first realize 
the essence of the word itself 
In the spoken language the word is a sound or group of 
sounds to which those who speak the language attach 
a durable intellectual meaning The word is an audtbk 
symbol which recalls by a constant association of ideas 
either the image of a matenal object, or the idea of an 
action, or an abstract notion 
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It would seem that a language ought to possess as many 
words as there are simple ideas But in that case memory 
would be overwhelmed by the weight of words, and the 
mind relieves it by giving to the same word various senses, 
each of which, while assuming the common primitive sound, 
has a separate existence, and is in reality a new word. 
Hence it is that the words of our language present them- 
selves to our mind with those special meanings wherewith 
we wish to use them, with no need for us to trouble about 
the multiplicity of other meanings which each of them may 
carry The idea, not the word, is the mental starting point 
of the expression of thought 

838 Formation of substantives —Amongst the 
various kinds of words, substantives, from their import- 
ance, occupy the first rank Here, moreover, changes in 
meaning are the most numerous and easiest to apprehend 
Therefore, in the case of the substantive, we shall be 
especially able to consider the sequence of thought, and 
what we say of the substantive applies with but little 
modification to the other parts of speech 

Every substantive originally designates an object by 
some particular character which defines or determines it, 
and which is called the determinant A ship, called in 
Latin navis, is called in French vaisseau, or batiment , in 
Latin the determinant is 'that which swims {natal)’ , in 
French it is either the idea of a great vase or that of a con- 
struction (from bdtir) The choice of a determinant is there- 
fore the first act of the mind in giving the name to an 
object 

This determinant has no need to be denominative it 
serves, not to express the inner nature of the object, but 
simply to call up the image thereof This is why, in the 
case of so many words, the terms used in their formation 
show so little of their essence Un soldat is not a fighting 
man, but a man ‘ so/de,’ paid La confiture, yaw, is not 
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a preparation of cooked fruit, but simply a preparation (Lat 
confectura) If we consider etymology alone, un oardmal 
IS simply a man of importance (Lat cardtnalts). 

Thus, in giving names to objects, language designates 
them by some one of their qualities, which may be important 
or trivial In the beginning these determinants call up in 
the mind first the image of the determining quality, and 
only as an accessory that of the object Then, by force 
of habit, the name applies more and more to the object, 
until finally it evokes its idea in its entirety The name 
begins by being an attributive word, and ends by becoming 
a substantive Le drapeau was first the piece of cloth 
— drap — fastened to the staff (drapeau from its etymology 
means ‘ piece de drap ’) , now it denotes the flag 

To forget the etymological signification is the neces- 
sary condition of the formation of the substantive It is 
also the fundamental condition of every transformation of 
sense 

Transformations of sense have been classed by gram- 
marians as ‘figures of speech* or tropes Tropes arc 
of three kinds syneodoohe, metonymy, and metaphor 

330. Synecdoche — Synecdoche, from the Greek trvvtK- 
Sox^, inclusion, exchanges two terras of unequal extension 

(o) The genus for the species un bdhment for un navire , 
and the species for the genus Vhomme for I'etre humain 
(man for the human being), 

(b) The singular for the plural : proteger la veuve et 
Vorphehn, meaning les veuves et les orf helms , and the plural 
for the singular tl est dit dans les Ecriiures, that is dans un 
Itvre des Ecntures (in a book of the Holy Scriptures). 

(c) The part for the whole un drapeau (lit piece of cloth) 
for un etendard (flag) , and the whole for a part un tableau 
for the picture on a 'tableau’ (which originally meant panel) 

(d) The common noun for the proper noon le Rot for 
Louis XIV , and the proper noun for the common noun : 

M m 
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UH Tartuffe for a hypocrite The last case has received the 
barbarous name of antonomaaia 

Thus synecdoche specializes a general meaning or 
generalizes a special meaning It proceeds by either 
(i) reatnction or (ii) extension ' , and we will examine 
these two cases more closely 

(i) There is restnotion when the determinate is absorbed 
by the determinant, or the determinant by the determinate 
In /e jour de l‘an, for le premier jour dc Van, le Roi for k 
Rot Louis XIV, the determinants have given way to the 
determinates jour de tan, rot In une capitate for une vtUe 
capitate, it is the determinate vdte which has been absorbed 
in the determinant capitate The latter case frequently 
occurs in the transformation of adjectives into substan- 
tives journal for papier journat ‘ , bonne for domestique 
bonne {a tout faire ‘) , bdtarde for ccnture bdtarde &c. 
The former case is commonest in the special use of a word 
when Its complement or determining qualificative is under 
stood bailment (in the sense of ’ihtp) for bailment de mer , 
succis'' for succes favorable In both cases there is a 
contact, expressed or understood, between the two ideas 
expressed by the determinant and the determinate, and 
of the two, sometimes the one, sometimes the other, is 
finally absorbed by the original associate which restricted 
Its application 

(ii) There is extension in the use of the name of the 
species, or part, for the genus, or whole, and again in the 
use of the proper name to designate common nouns Here 
we again find that general process of name giving which 
consists in designating an object by one particular quality , 

' We shall pass over the use of the sin^lar for the plural, or the 
plural for the singular , this is a matter of style, not of language 

“ A ‘ daily ’ 

' [See. for another derivation, p 445, note i ] 

' [A kind of writing which is intermediate between a round hand and 
a sloping hand ] 

‘ Lnt. sMcnssiu, Eng tssia. 
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from this one quality the mind steps to the image of the 
object as a whole 

340 Metonymy — Metonymy (from the Greek fio-iai/ofiia, 
transformation of the name) is a kind of metaphor which 
comprises the following cases, taking — 
a (i) The oansa for the effect . «« effort (a strain), an 
internal derangement produced by an exaggerated muscular 
effort, or (2) the effect for the cause tes pales maladies, 1 e 
the pale maladies, for the maladies that make persons 
pale (anaemia) 

b (i) The container for the contents botre son verre 
{to drtnk one’s glass, &c ) , la maison est en emot (the house is 
in commotion) , or (2) the contents for the container un 
convent, un college, unc ccolc, un ministcre, originally used 
to designate certain assemblages of people, but now also 
used to denote the buildings that contain them 
c (i) The place for a product characteristic of it du 
champagne , or (2) the product characteristic of it for the 
place les Eaux-Bonnes ' 

d (r) The object for the thing symbolized k trdne el 
Fautel for la royaute et teglise {the throne and the altar for 
Royalty and the Church) , or (2) the thing symbolized for 
the object la royaute for Ic rot {Royalty for the King) 
e (i) The abstract for the concrete faire des pohlesses, 
des charites, that is des actes de pohtesse, de charite , or (2) 
the concrete for the abstract Fhomme for Fhumamte {man 
for humanity) 

Metonymy, as we have seen, implies two notions 
united together by a constant relation It is very commonly 
used. It for the most part gives to abstract terms a con- 
crete meaning ameublement means in its original sense 
the action of furnishing, and, by metonymy, the furniture as 
a whole , bailment, the action of budding, and, by metonymy, 

* [llie name of vanous towns and villa^ee in France ] 

M m 2 
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an edifice built , allee, entree, issue, sortie, the actions 
entering, or going out, and, by metonymy, the ways by which 
one goes (alley), enters (entry), or goes out (exit) 

341 Metaphor — Metaphor (from the Greek iuTa(f>opa, 
transference) transfers the name of one object to another, 
thanks to some character common to both, by which they 
may be connected and compared 

Like metonymy, it proceeds by extension, and in three 
ways 

a Jt connects two material objects feutlle (leaf ola. tree) 
and feuille (of paper), because of the thinness which is the 
characteristic of both 

b It connects a moral or intellectual fact with a material 
fact or action, and gives the name of the former to the 
latter ceder a quelqu'un (to yield to any one), and, by 
metaphor, la porte cede (the door yields) , entendre signifies 
properly to understand, and, by metaphor, to hear 

c Most frequently it serves to express and denote 
abstract ideas by comparing them with concrete objects, 
or actions, and giving them names applicable to these 
un notr chagrin , pescr des raisons , esprit (properly 
breath), &c 

Every metaphor passes through two stages the one 
in which the metaphor is still visible, and in which the 
name, while designating the second object (or action), 
still calls up the image of the first , the other in which the 
first image is forgotten, and the name designates only the 
second object (or action) and becomes commensurate with 
It In quoting the following passage of Montaigne 
' Devant le spectacle des divisions . . qui nous dechirent 
,’ division seems to be synonymous with the term strife 
or cml war But the complete sentence runs ‘ Devant le 
spectacle des divisions et subdivisions qui nous dechirent ’ 
We immediately recognize that for Montaigne division still 
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retained the etymological image , while in the language of 
to-day, the image having disappeared, the word has really 
acquired a new value 

342 Catachresis — We have seen how restriction of 
meaning by synecdoche absorbs the determinant in the 
thing determined, or the reverse; how extension by 
synecdoche, metonymy, or metaphor, transfers the name 
of a part of an object to a whole, to a group, or to a neigh- 
bouring object, united to the former by a constant or an 
analogical relation in every case the condition of the 
change being our mental forgetfulness of the first term, 
and our consciousness of the second alone 

This forgetting has been regarded by grammarians, who 
failed to grasp its true character, as a distinct figure of 
speech, and has received the Greek name oatacbresis [mis- 
use] Such forgetting is not a misuse of language, but the 
very law that rules every change of meaning Without 
this process the new designation always retains a twofold 
character, and remains bound to its root catachresis, 
the act of its emancipation, is one of the vital forces of 
language 

Since It is habit, usage, and time that bring about the 
forgetting of the primitive meaning, and complete adap- 
tation of the old name to the new tning, this important 
consequence follows that metaphorical expressions may 
have become the adequate expression of a new fact for 
some persons, while for others they have retained all the 
transparency of their etymological value For a French- 
man, cornet evokes the idea of a bit of paper twisted up 
into a cone, a foreigner studying French will see in it 
a little horn, the diminutive of come Inversely, for the 
Germans the word Wurfel exactly conesponds with the 
French word de {die, dice), for a Frenchman studying 
German it will call up the image of an object that we throw 
{werfen) The same holds with a number of words which, 
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according to the greater or less frequency of their use, 
undergo a correspondingly more or less complete reduction 
to the unity of image Thus in every language there exist 
words which do not exactly convey the same idea, the 
same image, to all — a noteworthy fact which well explains 
many a misunderstanding and many an error 

Here we touch on a cardinal point in the life of language 
the relation of the word to the image it expresses Words, 
the rude interpreters of the inner world of vague impres- 
sions and dim sensations dwelling in the depths of our 
thought, very often fail to reveal more than an infinitely 
small part thereof, that part which is most obvious and most 
easy to grasp Herein we recognize the imperfection of 
the instrument called language, admirable as it is in so 
many other respects. 

843 Complex modifications radiation, concatena- 
tion — Changes of sense are but seldom seen in the simple 
forms that we have just studied , they usually present far 
more complex forms, which are combined and overlap- 
radiation and concatenation 

A Badiation — When .m object gives its name to a 
senes of other objects, because of some one character that 
IS common to all, the process is termed radiation The 
name radiates from the original object to all the others 

Examples — Ractne The name racxne, like its English 
equivalent root (pi a plant), passes to racine, root of a word, 
of an algebraic quantity, of an evil, because the word, the 
algebraic quantity, the evil, are each considered as the 
development of one primitive element which is compared 
to the root of a plant. The following diagram will explain 
the matter — 
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Let N be the name of a given object A, which, among other 
qualities, possesses a certain quality a The name N will 
pass on to a number of other objects B, C, D, E, F, G, 
because each of these possesses the same quality a 
Again, the object A may have other characters b, c, each 
of which is common with it to one or more different 
objects or series of objects. 


Fc 



Then the object A will give its name N first to the 
objects B, C, D, because of their possessing the common 
character a, secondly to the object E because it possesses 
a second character b in common with A, and, finally, to 
a new series of objects F, G, which possess a third 
character c in common with A Thus ' queue,’ tail, gives 
Its name to a billiard cue, and the tail of a (political) party. 
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in respect of the common idea of end or extremity ; to 
a queue at a theatre in respect of the idea of length and 
narrowness common to the file of people and the tail of an 
animal. 

B. Conoatenation — In the process of concatenation 
(Fr enchainement) the original meaning of the word is 
lost after it has passed on to a second object through 
some one character common to both , then the name 
passes from the second object to a third on account of 
a different character, common to this and to the second 
object , this character is forgotten in turn, and so on 

Thus fernter signifies io fix, to make firm or fast, 
fermer une porte meant originally to fix the door %n its 
frame , then the primitive sense of fixing was lost , fermer 
une porte has become a synonym of dore {dose), and it is 
in this sense that we say figuratively un parti ferme, fermer 
un compte {to dose an account), &c 

Ombrageux signified originally that casts a shadow, 
shady arbre ombrageux , then cheval ombrageux, origin 
ally a hoise that sees its own shadow on the ground, 
came to mean, by extension, a horse that shies, in this 
case the idea of ombre is completely forgotten, and the 
expression cheval ombrageux has led to the use of 
‘ caractere ombrageux,’ a character ready to take umbrage 

Mouchotr, handkerchief The first meaning is the object 
with wh’ch a man wipes his nose (se mouche) Our customs 
have chanced to determine that the object should be a 
square piece of stuff, silk, cotton, cambric, &c Hence, 
through a complete forgetfulness of the original idea, 
mouchotr only recalls the piece of stuff, and we say 
mouchotr de cou , then another lapse of meaning comes in 
the handkerchief tied round a woman’s neck falls in a tn- 

‘ [In the last century the lapse of the original meaning was not yet 
complete, and alterations were necessary in adapting ‘Othello 'for the 
French stage, as the primitive idea still perceptible, of ‘moucher’ la 
MowcAojr was inconsistent with the dignity of French tragedy ] 
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angular point on the shoulders, and hence mouchotr takes 
in seafaring language the new meaning of a triangular 
piece of wood (angle-board of the cut-water) 

Concatenation may be represented by the following 
diagram 

N =Aa aBb bCc cDd dEe eF 

Let N be the name (say mouchotr), A the object it 
first represents, possessing a characteristic attribute (from 
se moucker) Then the name will pass on by radiation to 
the object B (neckerchief), because of the new property 
a (both being small squares or oblongs of light stuff) 
The object B (neckerchief) has another quality c (when 
folded it has a triangular form), which is common to it 
with a third object C (the triangular board), hence the 
name N passes by concatenation from 5 to C So the name 
N might pass on to D, E, F, in the same way 
Closely scanned, we find that concatenation is really 
a descending senes of radiations, in which each term is 
taken'in turn as a primitive starting-point through oblivion 
of Its origin The characters which serve in turn to 
transfer the name from one object to another may be any 
whatever, and are mostly unrelated to one another Hence 
they may lead to the oddest apparent inconsistencies 
Chasser (Lat captare) signifies properly ‘to try to 
seize ’ , now we say chasser un domestique (to turn away 
a servant^) Cadran (Lat quadrans) signifies properly a 
rectangular surface, although our dtals, cadrans, are circular 
The contradictions are easy to explain 

* [The transformations of ‘kerchief' in England are equally interest- 
ing Etymologically, it is a juxtaposite of the imperative and its object 
couvre^che/, cover-head The word passed on to designate the piece of 
stuff used^ whence the new juxtaposites of substantives, neckerchief,, hand- 
kerchief pocket-handkerchief in which the sense of head-covering is lost, 
nay, we find that ‘ coloured Aa«<Aerchiefs are worn as head gear by 
the negresses in the West Indies ’] 

^ [Cf Irish-English ‘ to hunt' a servant^ or beggar,] 
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Chasser onginally signified 'to try to wee or capture’ 
ehasser le cerf , hence its new sense chasser P enmmi, 
meaning either to try to catch him or put him to flight , 
the last sense leads to the phrases chasser un xmportun, 
chasser un domesUque, where chasser means to cause hs 
humed departure. 

The first dials were sun dials with a rectangular surface. 
Next, the rectangular outline was forgotten and cadran 
came to mean the surface on which the hours were marked 
Hence the use of the word cadran for the faces of clocks, 
watches, &c , on which the hours are marked as on sun- 
dials, but pointed to by the motion of the hands , and, as it 
happens, this face is circular As tlie original meaning of 
‘ rectangular surface ’ is forgotten in the language, there 
has ceased to be any inconsistency in this case 

For similar reasons we use such expressions as pave en 
bots, chcval ferre dargent, eire a cliei'al sur un dne, &c 
Pave does not now denote a rectangular compact stone {sett), 
but any hard compact block used to cover the roadway 
Ferrer un cheval does not mean to have him shod with 
a certain article made of iron, fer, but only with this object, 
of no matter what material it is made In itre a cheval sur 
un dne, etre a cheval simply means ‘ to bestride ’ 

Radiation and concatenation are generally mixed and 
combined as shown in the following diagram, which repre- 
sents an imaginary series of changes 


aBb bCc —— cDd dEe — epf 



The name N of the object A will thus pass, by radiation 
and Concatenation branching in different directions, from the 
object A to all the objects B, C, D Q, R, slq. , 

successively. 
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Take for example timbre, which originally signified 
a drum , this by concatenation comes to signify a clapper- 
less bell struck from without by a hammer, the sound 
given out by this bell , the sonorous quality of an instru- 
ment or a voice , the physical character of a sound exclu- 
sive of Its pitch, intensity, and duration, and depending 
on the harmonics which co-exist with the fundamental 
note , the first verse of some well-known ballad {vaudeville) 
wntten above other words to indicate the tune to which 
these last may be sung Then, by radiation and concatena 
tion, It signifies the rounded form of a bell, the rounded 
form of a helmet, the crest of a helmet, the crest in 
heraldry, that is, any ornament placed above the shield 
in armorial bearings , the official mark stamped on paper, 
which the law renders obligatory for legal documents, &c , 
a private mark stamped by each post-office upon letters 
Hence bureau du timbre {stamp office), instrument d timbrer 
{stamping-press), hmbre-poste {postage-stamp), timbre quit- 
tance {receipt-stamp), &c 

344 Conclusion —Such are the logical processes em- 
ployed singly, or m combination, by the language, to 
extend the various meanings of words Sometimes the 
mind limits the horizon of a term by absorbing the deter- 
minant in the determinate, or the determinate in the 
determinant Sometimes it enlarges the function of a word, 
extending its application to different objects by following 
some constant relation (metonymy) or some analogy (meta- 
phor), which it finds between the object designated and 
these other new objects. The former process generally 
gives a new fulness and concision to the expression, con- 
densing two ideas into one The latter gives it a relief 
which takes hold of the imagination Of these processes 
metaphor plays by far the more important part. It has 
the function of substituting for the dry abstraction or 
the simple expression of a fact the colour and brightness 
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of a picture , but above all it gives language the power of 
expressing abstract ideas It is especially by the use of 
metaphor that man is enabled to communicate to his 
fellows the world of invisible, intangible thought that 
dwells in his mind 

Everywhere the fundamental condition of all these 
changes is the co-existence of two intellectual elements, 
the one principal, the other accessory In time, by uncon- 
scious advances, the mind loses sight of the foimer and 
only considers the latter, which either drives out the other 
or restricts its value Under cover of the one physio- 
logical fact — the word~t\it mind thus passes from one 
idea to another 


11 The Causes of Changes in Meaning 

The causes that determine changes in meaning are of 
two kinds Historical and Psychological. 

346 Historical causfs — The development of civiliza- 
tion introduces into every nation a vast number of new 
ideas and new facts that constitute the ever shifting 
ground-work of their moral history 

If we confine ourselves to France, we first find Christianity 
bringing in a whole new world of moral ideas , and the 
Latin language transforming a vast number of expressions 
so as to make them the equivalents of these new ideas 
Thus edification, meaning literally ‘building up’, trans- 
gression, literally ‘the action of crossing, overstepping’, 
prevartcahon, literally ‘walking crooked’, and many others 
of the same kind 

And the vocabularies of feudalism, of political institu- 
tions, of law, of scholastic philosophy, and the sciences 
of the tnvmm and quadnvtum, of medicine and astrology, 
offer us quite as many curious facts for analysis and reflec- 
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tion the history of thought is echoed in the language 
Thus in every language there are many words which, 
though silent to those who now use them, revive under the 
gaze of the historian, and reveal with their own history 
the tale of bygone manners and of a bygone civilization 
Take for instance the word parole , in its present meaning 
It tells us nothing But in its etymology we at once see 
the Christian parabola, the preaching of the Gospel with 
its parables (the primitive meaning of parole in French 
was ‘sentence*) 

All the rustic royalty of the Merovingians comes back 
to us in ville (villa = homestead) and cour (O F court, Lat. 
cortem, cohortem, as in basse-cour, farmyard), in conne- 
table (comes Btabuk, the chief of the stable), and in le mare- 
chal {the groom) 

The history of the changes in the sense of the word livre 
would be a complete epitome of the history of the currency 
and coinage of French money from the time of the Carlo- 
vingians till the present 

The progress in the material conditions of existence is 
shown m the new meaning of viande (and the English 
meat), which from ‘food’ in general came to mean ‘the 
food par excellence ’ derived from the flesh of animals 
Progress in general education is attested by the word 
Itbrairte, which during the Middle Ages signified ‘library’ 
(Mod F ' bibliotheque ’), but now a ‘bookseller’s shop.’ 
There is nothing more fascinating than the study of these 
changes in meaning, which revive the long vanished past 

346 Psychological modifications — Next to the above 
changes, brought about by external modifications, come 
those introduced by the language into various words to 
express ideas and facts that are unchanging 

With every nation there exists a certain number of 
abstract ideas or of simple permanent emotions which know 
of no change, of concepts which have no reason formodifica- 
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tion, because these ideas, emotions, and concepts corre- 
spond to permanent conditions of the mind and soul. And 
yet the expressions of these ideas, concepts, and emotions 
have been subject to change. Here we are brought into 
contact with those mysterious deep lying causes which 
reveal to us the mode of leeling of a people One example 
will suffice to demonstrate both the character and impor- 
tance of this study 

When we compare the French preposition a with the 
English preposition to, we find that originally both words 
denoted the idea of direction from one point towards 
another In the figurative use of the English to, this 
relation is always felt and present to the mind , its trans- 
formations may be represented by a straight line But, 
while English has remained faithful to the first image 
called up by the preposition, the French mind, with the 
suppleness and mobility characteristic of the genius of the 
people, wanders complacently away through the by-paths 
of subtle analogies, and says not only 'aller a Pans,’ but 
‘etre a Pans,’ ‘se mettre au lit,’ 'tiavailler a la lumiere 
d'une lampe,’ 'courir a toutc force’ ‘sc battre a Tepee,’ 

‘ Thomme aw manteau rouge,’ &c In English various 
prepositions, to, in, into, by, at, with, &c , would be used 
foi the single word a. 

The same remark applies to a host of words, both of 
Learned and of Popular formation, whose variations in 
meaning reflect the genius and the turn of mind of the 
people that use them. 

Ill Philological Conditions. 

347 Neologisms — How does a newly coined word or 
meaning make its way into a language How does it find 
its proper place therein ? 

If a new word pleases the circle of persons who hear or 
read it for the first time, it may spread little by little 
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among an ever-widening public, and become the fashion ; 
then, if It corresponds with any lasting idea or feeling, 
It IS likely to maintain itself in the language 

Now the centres of formation are innumerable Fashion- 
able society (/a societe elegante), the political world, the 
army, the workshop, country life, &c , as many as are the 
separate groups of people and occupations, so many are 
the different centres of neologisma 

Of these neologisms, the fancies of the moment appear, 
only to die Others, such as technical terms, hold 
their ground for a longer or shorter time in the circle 
where they were born , live even for long years or 
centuries in that narrow world without ever leaving it 
Others break their bounds, steal into wider circles, and 
sometimes, favoured by circumstances, gain civic rights 
in the common speech and help to enrich its treasury 
Among these last we must note such neologisms as 
answer to a general want, and, created on many sides 
at once, spring in full panoply from a thousand brains 
These are the favoured daughters of fortune As a rule, 
the more limited the circle in which the^e expressions are 
used, the smaller is their chance of survival A neologism 
is a plant which, in order to live, must needs strike root 
into the greatest possible number of minds 

Once adopted by general usage, neologisms obtain civic 
rights , the metaphors become consecrated, and can be no 
longer changed When, for instance, it was necessary to 
find a name for large plates of glass (Fr tables de verre), 
they might have been called tables, as being great tables 
of glass, or verrteres, being made of verre, or reflecteurs, 
since they reflect images , they were actually compared to 
sheets of frozen water (nappes d’eau glacee), and have been 
called glaces The metaphor was admitted , henceforth 
It could no longer be changed. 

What then should be our conduct in regard to 
neologisms’ Should we accept them or reject them 
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indifferently'^ To answer this question we must first 
draw a distinction between literary neologisms and popular 
neologisms 

848 Literary neologisms — The liteiary neologism is 
the work of the author, who creates a new word or uses 
an old one in a new sense at his own risk and peril He 
must be able to justify the liberty he has taken with the 
language by the value of the neologism The word must 
be the clearest, strongest, most picturesque expression of 
the idea to be represented Undei such conditions the 
neologism will deserve to lue 

349 Popular neologisms — A popular neologism, when 
expressing a new fact, is legitimate and should be immedi- 
ately accepted But, should it only express an existing 
fact in a different way, we must resist Us introduction as 
long as we can, and only give way when it has been adopted 
by the majority The people are sovereign in matters of 
language, their errors even, once adopted, become law 
But to the revolutionary forces, which are sweeping on the 
Popular language only too fast, wc must oppose the respect 
for tradition , for the most precious interests ot the 
literature are at stake 

From this point of view the language offeis numerous 
subjects for research and study One o( the most fertile 
is that of figures of speech From the various occupations 
of the people there have grown up by usage whole series 
of metaphors, expressions displaying picturesqueness and 
ingenuity m greater or less degree, which reveal the turn of 
mind and habits of thought of the people Sport has 
given to French abois, acharner, (Ctre a 1’) affiit, ahurtr, 
amadouer, amorcer, appdt, battue, bejaune, blottir, (aller sur 
les) bnsees, butor, curec, dresser, cmcrtllonnc, filet, fureter, 
kertsser, hobereau, {rendre) gorge, gorge (chaude), hagard, 
gibter, leurre, limier, mats, parquer, ramage, sacre, serres , 
siller, OF ciller {It faucon), whence dessiller , taniere, vol 
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(oiseau de haul, de bas vol), &c Navigation haa given 
aborder, ^ajffaler, anarer, appareiller, arrwer, bourrasque, 
caler, chamrer, demarrer, embarquer, e'chouer, equiper, filer 
{to track), (veiller au) gratn {to look out for squalls), piloter, 
sonder, virer. 


CHAPTER II 

THE SOCIETY OF WORDS 


850 Contagion — 351 Reaction — 352 Struggle for existence —858 
Synonymy — 354 The three classes of synonyms 

We think not m isolated ideas, but in judgements, 
which are combinations of ideas , consequently in language 
we have recourse to combinations of words that follow the 
movements of thought Hence arise all kinds of actions 
exercised by words on one anothei 

360 Contagion — By the custom of the language one 
word may be habitually associated with another The 
latter gradually penetrates the former, and saturates it 
with Its own signification so as in time to give it a new 
value Thus, the partitive substantives pas and point have 
passed from a positive to a negative signification from 
being associated with ne ; in this way also aucun, personne, 
guere, came to express the contrary of their piimitive 
meaning (see Book IV, § 483) 

The source of contagion need not be a word expressed. 
From a current phrase a new signification may arise 
affecting some word of the phrase and changing its value 
Avec expresses a relation ctf contiguity se promener avec 
quelqu'un, avec un paquet sous le bras It comes to possess 
the sense of malgre {despite) : avec toute sa science, il a 
echoue {with all his science he has failed) ; the complete idea 


N n 
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would be ‘ avec toute sa science, tl auraxt dU reusstr, et tl 
a ^houe ' {tattk all his science he should have succeeded, and he 
has faded') 

The first meaning oi pour is ‘for, because of' tl se pro 
mine pour le platstr qu'tl y trouve In the sentence, ‘II ne 
se promcne pas pour le platstr qu’tl y trouverait,' which is 
equivalent to ' il ne se promene pas alors qu’il pourrait 
ou devrait le faire pour le plaisir qu’il y trouverait,’ the 
meaning of the preposition has already undergone some 
change , and it has come to have the meaning 'in spite of' 
in Pour agreable quc soil la promenade, il n’en rcste pas 
moms a la maison (for all the pleasantness of the walk, he 
stays at home) It is the same in Corneille’s line 

‘ Pour granda qui aoient les rois, ils sent ce qiie nous sommes/ 

(Cxd, act 1, sc 3 ) 

(* For all Ihetr greatMi,^t kings are whnt we are‘ ') 

It IS by the arrangement and combination of terms that 
the language comes to evolve unexpressed senses and new 
shades of meaning It is by this same joint action of the 
phrase as a whole that the author can exert a personal 
action upon words, change their significance, and give 
them a whole series of new meanings 

361 Reaction — Even apart from sentences, words may 
react upon each other in various ways Thus words united 
by some relation of form or meaning receive by a rebound, 
as It were, the meanings or uses which are the pioperty of 
only one of them 

Oriental pearls are celebrated for their lustre Hence 
perle onentede takes the sense of perle brdlante, and, oriental 
having now the sense of ‘lustrous,’ orient by the recoil 
comes to receive a corresponding sense of ‘ lustre,’ and we 
say r orient dune perle 

Les Indes Occidentales — the West Indies — was the early 

1 [Notice the parallel transtormation in sense of the English /or ] 
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name given to America , and, by opposition, India proper 
gained the name of Indes Onentales, the East Indies. 

In the last century the adjective noble was applied to 
those birds of prey that were used in hunting , the other 
birds of prey, by simple antithesis, came to be called 
xgnobles 

A word may come to possess a double meaning, and 
according to the context convey either a given idea 
or Its counterpart Thus bourgeois, a burgess, a middle- 
class citizen, will be alternately a name of honour or con- 
tempt according to the intention of the speaker, who may 
contrast it either with the peasant or the noble. 

Again, the different senses of the radical may react on 
the proper senses of its derivatives and transform them 
Aperitif in medicine is an aperient, an opening medicine 
that clears away obstructions Popular usage has made 
it an appetizer, as ' opening the orifice of the stomach ' 
(Walter Scott) 

Again, there may be a confusion between two words 
wrongly associated Mtgnard has acted on miniature, 
a painting in red lead {minium), and changed it into ‘minute 
painting’, souffreteux, from the OF. souffraite {famine), 
IS wrongly referred to souffur, and has come to mean 
‘habitually ailing ’ 

However, these reactions of words on one another are 
relatively rare. Mostly words of the same family run 
their individual course, each going its own way unaffected 
by whatever accidents may befall the other members 
Meurtre {homicide) retains its etymological signification, 
which is lost m meurtnr (to bruise) Avaler, originally to 
cause to go 'down vale,’ 'down stream,’ has assumed a new 
meaning, ' to swallow,’ but aval {down-stream), ravaler (to 
put down again, to take down), ravalement {pulling or taking 
down, depreciation, &c ), have not been affected thereby ’ 

* [The phrase AvaUa-vousl has been heard from a dthgence guard xn 
the sense of to get down ] 


N n 2 
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Garnement has forgotten its primitive sense given by its 
radical gamirand assumed a quite different and peculiar 
meaning ' Ouvrer {to work) has become obsolete, while 
Its derivatives ouvrter, ouvrage, ouvrable, are preserved. 
The cause of this is that words owe their mdividual 
existence to man's intellect Speech evolves from ideas 
and not from words ; and the former are independent 
of the latter The relationship which may exist and unite 
words into groups according to their form has nothing in 
common with the groups of ideas which it is their function 
to express. 

362 Struggle for existence — The struggle for exist- 
ence is manifest in the history of words 

Down to the i6th century the preposition en expressed 
all the relations of the modern datts, which was not then 
in use By the side of en was used dedans, which was at 
the same time an adverb and a preposition En, in com- 
bination with the article le, la, les (contracted into o«, es), 
was lost in the i6th century and was replaced by dans le 
and dans les (Book II, § 199, 4) Dans being in this case 
followed by the article, it assumed a definite signification, 
and by opposition cn took a more and more indefinite one 
On the other hand, dedans, which was both adverb and pre- 
position, became useless as a preposition, and, from the 
17th century, only retained the function of an adverb 
Thus It was that these three words ended by having their 
several functions restricted and limited (see Book IV, § 468) 

Take now the group ouir, entendre, and comprendre Ou%r 
(Lat. audire'i, to hear, gradually became obsolete towards 
the i6th and 17th century, it was replaced by entendre 
(Lat intelligere), which had the meaning to understand. 
Entendre having thus assumed the meaning of ouir, it was 

' Garnement originally jncaot that whKh protects [£amii\ hence 
accoutrement and hence soidter The phrase mauvats garnement became 
habitual, and, with the ellipse of mauvats, garnement now means a dis> 
reputable person 
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necessary to replace it in the sense of intelUgere, and so 
the language introduced contprendre , comprendre properly 
means to grasp, or setze, and hold the whole, to which 
sense that of intelligere was henceforward added 

It IS in the Learned formation of words that the 
struggle IS especially apparent. It is easy to see the 
competition which arose between popular and foreign 
words, and how the latter gradually contracted the domain 
of the former The idea of swimming was expressed in 
Old French by the verb nouer, from the Latin natare , 
and that of sailing, navigating, by nager, from the Latin 
navigare Nouer (to swim) having disappeared, the verb 
nager came to signify both navigare and natare. Then 
the verb of Learned formation, naviguer, penetrates into the 
language, and robs nager of its etymological sense, leaving 
it only the later meaning of natare, which it had previously 
inherited from nouer The language offers many similar 
facts 

363 Synonymy — At first sight there is something 
paradoxical in the co-existence of words possessing the 
same meaning But a little reflection shows that in a well- 
constructed language each word has its proper function, 
and that there are no perfect synonyms No doubt in the 
French language, as in others, we find many different 
terms to designate one and the same object A given plant, 
or implement, or industrial product, has, it may be, five or 
six or eight different names, but these names find their 
proper uses in different places or in different trades Each 
group of men employs but one single term for the same 
purpose It IS true again that the way in which the literary 
language has flooded the popular language has brought into 
French a host of doublets and synonyms, and that, taken by 
themselves, these expressions for the most part designate 
exactly the same thing But the very fact that one of the 
two series belongs to Popular language, and the other to 
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the Learned didactic language, is enough to show that there 
IS a difference of employment, if not of shade, between them. 

As a matter of fact there cannot be permanently in 
ordinary language two perfect synonyms, unless one be all 
but out of use , if two are employed at the same time the 
perfect synonymy cannot last long , the language will not 
load Itself with a useless burden, and will lighten itself 
either by getting nd of one of the terms altogether, or by 
giving It a new sense. 

364 The three classes of synonyms — Synonyms 
may be divided into three classes 

I The same word takes two different forms by the accidents 
of etymological formation 

Take for example the verb plier 

In Old French the present indicative was conjugated 
Je pile, tu plies, tl plie, nous ployons, votis ploycz, ils phent, 
the present subjunctive que je pli, que tu plis, qu’tl phi, 
que nous ployons, que vous ployee, qu’tls phent , the impera- 
tive phe, ployons, ployez , in the rest of the conjugation the 
radical was ploy- So with prter and prater, noicr (a) {to say 
no, Lat negaxe), noier (b) {to dt own, Lat necare) 

At the end of the Middle Ages the language found itself 
embarrassed with these double forms, and made them into 
two senes of verbs pher and ployei , pricr and proyer, nier 
and noyer {a), and ntcr and nover (b) Of these three last 
verbs the language suppressed one of the two forms in each 
case as useless, keeping prier, nier (a), and noyer (b) As 
the language kept both forms of the first verb, it gave 
them different functions . 

Piter, to fold, to double an article by folding one of its 
surfaces against another 
Player, to bend an object which offers resistance 
Similarly phonetic doublets, such as chaise {chair) and 
ckaire {seal of office) from cathedra, col {collar) and cou {neck) 
from ooUum, came to be used with different meanings ' 

' bee Appendix I, on ‘ Doublets,' p 56a 
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To this group belong a number of doublets of which 
some may be traced back to Popular Latin, others to the 
Learned formation or foreign languages 
Ex securile and siirete (Lat seountatem), 
fragile and /rile (Lat fragilem). 
rtgide and raide (Lat rigidom) 

chdsse {rehquaty, and hence selling) and caisse (case, box) 
(Prov oaisso, from Lat capsa) 
champ and camp (Ital oampo, Irom I^at campum). 
table and idle (sheet iron) (Walloon taule, fi om Lat tabula). 
dame, duegne (Sp duefia, from Lat domina) 

It IS only exceptionally that these phonetic doublets are 
now synonyms 

2 The radical is modified by different affixes or by different 
syntactical constructions 

Thus (a) porter, to carry, take , apporter, to bring , pro 
noncer, to pronounce , enoncer, to enunciate , courier, to 
bend , rccourber, to bend back, malhonnile, dishonest, rude, 
deshonnete, immodest, regie, a rule, reglemenl, a regula- 
tion , cceur, heart , courage, bravery 

(b) attaquer qtielqu'un, to attack , s'attaquer a quelqu'un, 
to fasten on to any one , forcer a faire and forcer de faire, 
to compel to do ' , courtr a Vennemi, to rush upon the foe , 
courir le ccrf, to hunt the stag , sorttr d'un lieu, to leave 
a place , sortir un objet, to take out a thing , monter au 
premier, to take up (as well as, to go up) to the first floor , 
monter I’escalter, to go upstairs , monter un cheval, to ride 
a horse , monter un magasin, to fit up a shop 

In the majority of cases the affix or the construction 
gives us the key to the synonjony 

T like porter arid apporter You say portez-lui ce journal, 
but not apportez lui ce journal Why The difference must 
come from d, which indicates a motion of coming and not 

* There does not appear to be any distinction of sense between the 
two forms , but in modern practice a seems to be more used for the activci 
de for the passive forcgr a /atre, etre fofce de faire (see Syntax, $ 450) 
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of going. Apporler is equivalent to vemr porter {come and 
carry), just as aitirer is equivalent to fatre vemr en tiranl 
(cause to come by drawing), and as amener is equivalent to 
fatre vemr en menant (cause to come by leading), &c 

Take courber and recottrber Re- indicates an opposition 
of two terms, so that recourber means to bend so as to bring 
two ends together 

Take again regie and reglement Lardglc, rule, is the rod 
or ruler used to draw a straight line Hence its figurative 
meaning the principle by which we direct our conduct 
Regie gives regler, regler gives reglement Reglement (regu 
latwn) IS therefore 'that which serves to rule (regler), that 
by which we rule ’ , it is the official expression of the rule 

From this senes we may pass to examples of syntactical 
doublets in which a substantive is accompanied by an 
adjective which takes a different meaning according as it 
precedes or follows the substantive 

Un brave Itomme (an honest man), un hotnme brave (a 
brave man). 

Un grand homtne (a great man), un homme grand (a tall 
man), &c. 

When the adjective immediately precedes the substantive 
It IS qualificative, and forms with it a sort of composite 
locution which may take a special meaning When the 
adjective follows the substantive it is attributive and retains 
the signification it has by itself, for from a syntactic point 
of view it IS separated from the substantive by a statement 
understood un homme grand is equivalent to un homme 
qui est grand ' 

Next come those doublets which differ only by a slight 
difference in their terminations 

’ [In the expression un savant aveugle, if savant is slurred with aveugU 
{^Mvan-i-Qvtmgld) it is an adjective , aveugle is then the substantive and the 
Signification is ' a learned blind man ’ But, if we make a pause between 
the two words, avmgU will become the adjective and savant the substan- 
tive un savant \ aveugU, i e un savant gut tst aveugUj ' a blind scholar ’ 
^Li/e of fVortis, p, 133 ) 
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cerveau ceroelle 

cours course 

escabeau escahelle ' 

The synonymy of these can only be established by the 
custom of the language In this case etymology gives us 
no clue whatever 

3 Words differing tn their etymology, and originally in 
signification, have come in the course of their history to over- 
lap or coincide, so as to designate the same object 

At this point we meet with what aie generally called 
synonyms, that is words which, though diffenng in their 
etymology and their original signification, may yet be 
applied to one and the same object or idea Such are . 

assurer, affirmer, certifier 

peine, chagrin, douleur, souffrance 

attrait, charme, seduction 

orgueilleux, superbe, altier, vain, vaniteux 

fourberie, ruse, malice 

restcr, demeurer, habiter, loger, &c 

In Older to solve the problem of these synonymies we 
must consult the history of the synonymous terms on the 
one hand, and analyze their present significations on the 
other By examining closely the employment of such 
terms we find that they present more or less inip6rtant 
differences in shade of meaning, and that these are usually 
due to the original significations, some part of which is 
retained even in the widest divergence therefrom These 
words are synonyms at the point where they overlap, and 
may be applied to the same object , but even then each 
presents the object under its own peculiar aspect and with 
its own peculiar shade of meaning, due to the original 
signification 

* It IS impossible to distm^ish the senses of these words bnefly j con- 
sult the Dictionnairt General of Hatzfeldi Darmesteter, and Thomas 
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Take, for instance, the three words gutder, fftener, 
condutre. 

Let us first consider the present usage of the language 
Gutder carries with it the idea of ignorance on the part of 
the person requiring guidance We take a guide when we 
do not know the way A beginner must be guided In 
every acceptation of this word ignorance is implied 
Therefore gutder signifies ‘ to take with one a person who 
IS Ignorant, who does not know ’ 

Condutre implies direction Condutre is to take a person 
with one, directing him as his chief un general conduit les 
soldals a la victoire, on conduit un dessetn, he 

Mener is to take with one a person who allows himself 
to be taken, a being who yields or resigns himself On 
ntene t animal d la boucherte, les bestiaux aux champs 

Thus these three words all signify 'to take with one,’ 
faire aller avec sot But in using the first a sti ess is laid on 
the idea of ignorance on the part of the individual who is 
the object of the action , in using the second a stress is laid 
on the idea of direction fiom the person who is the subject 
of the action , in using the thii d we lay a stress on the idea of 
impulsion passively submitted to by the individual affected 
by the action Such is the solution of this particular syn- 
onymy j'lelded by the examination of its present uses 
Now, turning to history, that is, etymology, we find that 
condutre comes from the Latin oonducere, i e cum ducere, 
in which cum denotes the idea of 'with’ and ducere the 
idea of ‘ leading’ ‘as a leader to take with one ’ 

History tells us that mener was first used with regard to 
the flocks or herds which the herdsman drives before him 
This is the primitive sense in Popular Latin, and the idea 
of unconscious movement, such as that of a herd of cattle, 
dominates the most remote of the derived meanings It is 
on this primitive sense that is founded the celebrated 
phrase rhomme s’agite el Dteu le mene {Man resteih not, 
but God leads him) 
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The word guider comes from the Italian gaidare, used 
in the same sense The historical problem cannot here be 
solved through the French, but we may note that the 
Italian word is derived from a Germanic word whose 
radical signifies ' to observe, to note ’ 

Thus It IS that the exact analysis of the present significa- 
tions, and the investigation of the primitive meanings of 
synonyms, usually assist and support one another 

This method is applicable to the investigation of all 
cases of synonyms, and its use is, in fact, only a particular 
blanch of a more general study A language can only 
be completely understood when we have arrived at the 
rigorous and exact determination of the meanings of the 
words of Its vocabulary It is only through exact defini- 
tions conveying the exact determination of the senses of 
each term, and all the ideas that it embraces, that we can 
reach the treasure of the full knowledge of the language 
For these definitions alone allow us to follow up the rela- 
tions between the figurative uses and the literal sense of the 
word, and to grasp the unconscious analogies and the 
secret instincts that guide the language in the transforma- 
tions of meanings 


CHAPTER III 

HOW WORDS DIE 


355 Histoncal words — 356 General terms — 357 Causes of destruc- 
tion — 358 How the disappearance of words is effected 

The. disappearance of words is called, in the study of 
language, desuetude or disuse How and why does this 
disuse come about ? 

When words disappear we must distinguish between 
words which perish because they designate things that 
disappear, and words which give place to others while 
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expressing permanent ideas. In the first case there is the 
loss at once of a fact and of a word, and m the second there 
IS only a change in the expression of a fact which remains 

366 Historical words — Words which fall out of use 
with the things which they designate may be said to perish 
from historic causes These we may term historical words 
Thus a whole section of the vocabulary of the Middle Ages 
has disappeared because it represented things (arms, instru- 
ments, coins, garments), institutions, social facts, or ideas (of 
feudalism, law, learning, &c ), which disappeared with the 
Middle Ages 

These words can only return to life by the help of his- 
torical research, when it causes these vanished objects 
to reappear and recalls their names to life Such names, 
resuscitated by learned investigation, enter into a limited 
currency within a narrow circle of learned and literary 
men 

Consequently there must be many names of things which 
have necessarily disappeared beyond recall when these 
names have not been preserved in written documents 
When, in the discoveries due to archaeological research, 
such objects are brought to light, we are obliged to give 
them new names in our absolute ignorance of the old 
names that denoted them 

Another consequence is that we find in documents 
a number of words denoting objects of which we cannot 
comprehend the meanings. Thus we may know that a 
given word means, for instance, a weapon or a fabric, but 
not what kind of weapon or fabric Hence the obscurity 
which attaches to certain texts of the Middle Ages 

366 General terms — We have now to ask how words 
disappear though expressing general and durable ideas 
The loss of the word is due to a loss in meaning First 
comes decay and then death 
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In the healthy state the signification of a word grows 
and developes without losing anything of its original value. 
Arbre by the side of its primitive meaning takes new 
meanings as in arbre de couche (shaft), arbre genealogtque. 
Corps (body) in the same way became corps de garde, corps 
darmee, corps de pompe (the barrel of a pump), corps de 
bailment (a detached set of butldtngs), &c 

Eclat (splinter, shard, a fragment struck off by a blow), 
whilst preserving its primitive sense, was applied in the 
15 th century to a sudden noise striking the ear eclat de 
votx , in the 17 th century it was applied to light P eclat 
du soletl, des couleurs (the brightness of the sun, &c ). These 
are words in the vigour of health But there are others 
which already begin to grow feeble , they lose in one way 
as much as they gain in another 

Obsolete meaning New meaning 

chapeau garland hat, bonnet 

chetif captive weakly 

frtpon glutton rogue 

poison potion, draught poison 

Such is the case with de'manteler une forteresse — we lose 
sight of the etymological sense ‘to dis-mantle’ , in sevrer 
(to wean) we lose sight of separer (horn the mother’s breast). 
These are cases of the pathology of the language, since the 
present meanings of the word are no longer self evident, 
and can only be explained by a reference to its past history 

Lastly, a word dies when all its significations are lost, 
and It IS cast off as mere lumber To realize this we need 
only turn to the end of the chapter De quelques usages in 
Les Caractires of La Bruyfere, or to the pages of any Old- 
French Dictionary 

367 Causes of destruction — How do the causes of 
destruction act ? 

I Certain words have in themselves germs of death, 
and in such cases the language replaces them as best it can. 
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(fl) In this series may be found, first, words that were 
too short or too weak »« sound, and which during the Gallo- 
Romanic period could not resist the destructive action of 
phonetic laws Thus Latin words such as apem {bee), 
avem {bird), opem {help), ovem {sheep), tre {to go), edere 
{to eat), &c , have given way either to synonyms or to 
derivatives that weie more sonorous and resisting than 
the original {abetlle, oiseau, secottrs, brebts, alter, manger). 

{b) The signification of the words has often played its 
part in the matter. We refer to the fading of the image 
awakened by the woid Popular language objects to ex- 
press things in a simple manner , it prefers the use of 
metaphors, which by comparisons call up a set of ideas 
and images Now metaphors are short-lived, and wear 
out quickly, one of the two terms of the comparison being 
forgotten so that the word may be an exact representative 
of the object (see § 342) 

Hence such substitutions as the following are made 
The Latin oaput, chef, was replaced by the coarse, 
wholly popular, metaphor of testa {potsherd), which became 
tete [cf the vulgar English nut] The word chef itself 
attained a purely abstract signification At the present 
day in the word tete the metaphor is no longer felt, and 
m the popular language boule {ball, cf English {k)nob) is 
used as a substitute 

The Latin word cutis {skin) has been replaced by pellis 
{pelt or fur), peau 

So gena {cheek) has been replaced by gabata, joue 
(properly porringer) , pectus {chest) by peotonna, poitnne 
(properly cuirasse) , crus {leg), in Spain by perna (ham), in 
Gaul by gamba {knee-cap), jambe Nowadays the people 
instead of jambe use quxlk {skittle, nine pin) 

{c) Finally, many words have fallen out of use, some 
having become sacred, others degraded by some special 
application. 

Urbs in Latin designated Rome alone, ‘the City,’ that 
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is, the city par excellence , to designate other towns recourse 
was had to other words mvitatem became in French 
ctte; villa {homestead, steadmg) m the Merovingian era 
became vtlle 

Vet bum became a sacred word le Verbe (the Word or 
Logos). The popular tongue dared no longer give it the 
ordinary meaning of ‘word,’ but replaced verbe in this 
sense by parabola (sentiment, thought), turning this term of 
Christian origin aside from its own meaning, and making its 
French form, parole, the equivalent of the Latin verbum. 

We pass to examples of the opposite order Euphemism 
arrives at a similar result through the substitution, for 
a word defiled by an unpleasant or gross idea, of another 
word which has a harmless signification, and which by 
a discreet allusion recalls the word we wish to avoid 
But, by the inevitable progress which we have analyzed, 
this new word is in its turn gradually penetrated by the 
old idea and defiled by its contact, and finally disappears, 
to give place in turn to another synonym which is destined 
to a similar fate ' 

3 Certain words are overcome by other more fortunate 
ones, which lay hold of their signification and, as it were, 
feed on their vitals, and thus cause them to die from 
exhaustion. 

Sometimes tne new word comes into use for special 
reasons, and takes the place of another which might have 
lived had it not been for the oppression of its neighbour. 
This IS how many popular words have disappeared or 
changed their meanings owing to the introduction of 
synonyms of Learned formation which have taken up their 
original meanings 

Popular Forms, Learned Forms 

murete (ripeness) maturite (maturity) 

frelete (delicacy) fragilite (fragility) 

* See Tht Ltfe of IVords^ p 153 
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getndre (whimper, watl) getmr (groan) 

moutier (monastery, minster, monastire (monastery) 
obs ) 

franchir (to cross a boundary) hberer (to free) 

nager (to swim). See. navtguer (to sail, navigate. 

Sec ) 

The last case cited is the most frequent , but indeed it 
IS often difficult to see why one of two words has disappeared 
before the other whether the weakness of one has made 
the strength of the other, or vice versa The process is 
doubtless a complex succession of actions and reactions 

866 How THE DISAPPEARANCE OF WORDS IS EFFECTED. 
At a given moment a generation of men begins to abandon 
a given word because the idea it denotes is represented by 
another word The coming generation will be still less 
familiar with it, and the time will arrive when it will be 
known only to the aged, who, as they pass away, will carry 
It with them to the grave Thus disappear provincial 
dialects (patois) and languages Let us suppose this 
disappearance of words to take place in the popular lan- 
guage except in a few districts here and there, and we get 
the archaisms of provincial dialects 
As a consequence of this process each period has its 
antiquated words, that is words that have grown old and are 
not in use among the new generation, but only employed 
by the aged These words we term archaic , and unless 
literary action turns them back into the general stream of 
the language they are destined to utterly disappear 
We must now point out another common kind of 
archaism, an unconscious one, where the primitive 
meanings of certain words have only survived in a few 
special locutions in current use, and where even in these 
the primitive meanings are no longer recognized 

Every one knows that the preposition en is the synonym 
of dans But how can we explain casque on tete, portrait 
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en pied'> In this case en has preserved the meaning of sur 
that It had in Old French seoir en cheval, that is sur un 
cheval This use of en is an archaism (see Book IV, §467) 
(to cm//) is generally understood to mean 'to pluck 
or pick ’ some natural product from a branch or the surface 
of the soil , however, we say le inarm cueillc son cordage en 
rond, le verrter cucille son verre au bout de sa canne , these 
archaisms may be traced back to the primitive sense of 
cueiUtr, to collect (coUigere) 

Dcptt (vexation) signified originally despite, disdain, con 
tempt — a forgotten meaning, even in en deptt de (tn spite of), 
where it is still preserved 

Hasard was originally one paiticular throw (coup) in 
a particular game of dice, a meaning preserved uncon- 
sciously in the expression 'c’est un coup de hasard (a 
chance stroke),' in which coup also is no longer understood 

Such expressions as rigne animal, rcgne vegetal, regne 
mineral, show the archaic usage of the word regne (reign), 
which may be traced back to the period when regne signi- 
fied royaume (realm, kingdom) Thus the language con- 
tains a number of such expressions which cannot be 
explained by its present laws , they are simply the debris 
of earlier formations. 
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From the summary history given of the vocabulary we may 
now detach one very curious fact, namely, the presence in the 
language of a word in two or more different forms To these 
forms the name of doublets has been given, because as a rule 
we only find two words of the same etymology , they are also 
called divergent forms 

Doublets may be classified according to their origin 
I A Popular Latin word, in consequence of the different 
actions of phonetic or morphological laws, has led up in some 
cases to different French words 


, ( chaise , , ( pher „ i col 

oatbedra { , plloare^',. collum j 

( chatre I player ( cou 

gabata 

( joue 

With the changes in such a Latin word, that have given rise 
to more than one French word, we may compare the analogous 
phenomenon of a single primitive signification leading up to 
several new significations by different modes of development 
2 A word of Popular Latin in some cases became a French 
word at the same time that it assumed another form in a neigh- 
bouring dialect or language, and in this other form was adopted 
a second time by French 


domlna 


oapaa 

tabula 

eplsoopuB 



dame 

1 Ital 

donna, Fr (ma)done, prtma donna. 

(Sp 

dueiis, Fr duegne 

jFr 

chdsse 

( Prov 

oaiaso, Fr catsse 

1 Fr 

table 

I Walloon 

taule, Fr Idle 

jFr 

^vique 

( Germ 

blsohoff, Fr bishoff (name of a bever 

age) 
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3. A word introduced through the Popular tongue sometimes 
appeared a second time through the Learned formation , this 
IS the most frequent case 

I raison (Pop ) i meuble (Pop ) 

I ration (Learned) j (Learned) 

. i/rile (Pop) iratde (Pop) 

lA«^/e(LeIrned) CLearned) 

4 The Learned formation has in some cases borrowed the 
same word at different times in different forms 

Latin oapltulum. Learnedformation, 9th century, 
i8th century, capihiU 

5 A word of Learned formation sometimes reappears in a 
form borrowed from a foreign language 

Latin tituliuu Learned formation. Middle Ages, litre. 
Span tilde, Fr A/rfe (= the sign ~). 

6 A foreign word may present itself in two or more forms in 
succession 

Old High German hanberga (army-shelter) Fr aiberge, 
auberge (mn) 

Middle High German honborga Fr herberge {shelter, 
refuge), whence heberger 

In the infinite multiplicity of facts that we find in the history 
of the French vocabulary through fifteen centuries, where words 
are born, die, pass from one language to another, often undergo 
transformations and deformations, and are exposed to count- 
less accidents, this presence of doublets is not to be wondered 
at , the absence of such divergent forms would be the marvel 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF ETYMOLOGY 

We know what are the various sources of the vocabulary 
Words of Popular Latin have become the corresponding 
French words through changes of pronunciation which were so 
regular as to form the basis of the absolute laws of phonetics 
This first stock was enriched by means of Popular denvation 
and composition, by Learned formahon, Latin and Greek, 
by borrowings from foreign languages, thus increasing enor- 
0 0 2 
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mously the originally inodest vocabulary of the French tongue 
Etymological research is but one part of the great inquiry 
whose aim it is to follow out all forms of the language in their 
historical development 

In former times, before linguistics was constituted as a 
science, this research was usually a mere intellectual pastime, 
more or less ingenious or learned, and which aimed at deter- 
mining, not so much whence a word came, as whence it might 
have come It was a domain open to all the fancies and 
vagaries of hypothesis At the present day it has become a 
rigorous science whose aim is to demonstrate, documents in 
hand, the derivation of each woid from some other word 
The following rules govern this science 

I The word must be taken in its earliest form and its earliest 
signification, as they are found in the oldest documents where 
It occurs As It may have changed both in form and in sense 
from that time to ours, to start from the present form and 
meaning of the word is wilfully to throw oneself in the way of 
error 

a The word in its primitive foim ma^ suggest a certain 
hypothesis If it is supposed to be derived from the Latin, the 
Latin term must have followed the laws of phonetic change in 
Its transformation into the modern form There can be no 
exception unless one that can itself be justified by phonetics 

3 Agreement of loriii is not suflicicnt There must be 
agreement of sense Should the etymological signification not 
be that of the word in question, the deviation of sense must be 
justified by direct proofs, or by analogous exceptions 

4 Should the word be connected with a foreign source, a 
historical explanation of the migration ol the word into the 
language must be sought out This importation having taken 
place at some definite time and place, historical research 
should reveal these conditions of time and place 

For instance, a Picard word might be traced to Flemish, a 
Gascon word to Basque , but to pretend that a given Picard 
W’ord comes from Basque, or a given Gascon word from 
Flemish, would be such a subversion of the natural order 
of things that it could only' be admitted on the strongest proof, 
on unimpeachable evidence of the path followed step by step by 
the foreign word Certain scholars have derived French from 
Hebrew, pointing out likenesses between certain French roots 
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and analogous Hebrew roots. These could only prove that 
there was a mere casual approximation of sound between the 
two sets of roots But to conclude therefrom that French comes 
from Hebrew is quite another matter First, it would be 
necessary to demonstrate that Hebrew had been introduced 
into Gaul, that the Gallo-Romans were acquainted with 
Hebrew, and that through consecutive changes it was trans- 
formed into French It is quite unnecessary to refute assertions 
of this kind 

To sum up, etymological research should be founded solely 
on proofs derived from the history of the language, the 
etymologies thus found must not contradict the laws of pho- 
netics, nor those of the general formation of words , they must 
strictly correspond with the primitive signification of the terms 
in question , they must be m accordance with the general 
development of the language The first appearance of a word 
IS a historical fact which must be made out by historical proofs 
This study is therefore a purely scientific process, in which 
imagination must give way to strict criticism, aided by trust- 
worthy and extensive information A long course of reading 
of ancient texts , a thorough knowledge of the foreign languages 
which may have acted upon French , a sound knowledge of the 
Romance languages, including their most obscure dialects , 
a comparative method, which in the absence of direct docu- 
ments IS able to utilize all affinities with both languages and 
dialects these are what science demands from one who wishes 
to make a serious study of French etymology 
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369. Syntax and the study of syntax — Words are 
formed to express ideas But as we do not think in 
isolated ideas, but in judgements, which are combinations 
of ideas, we speak, not in isolated words, but in sentences 
Words are therefore combined in a certain order, deter- 
mined by the character of the particular language and the 
modes of speech which it adopts 

That part of the grammar which treats of this order of 
words has received the name of Syntax, from the Greek 
SyntaxiB (combined arrangement *) 

Syntax is consequently that part of grammar which 
penetrates most deeply into the analysis of thought, since 
it has for its object the combination of words to express 
thought 

It may be either didactic or historical 
In Didactic Syntax we set forth the laws which at 
present govern the combination of words 

In Historical Syntax we seek to explain the present 
usages of the language by examining former usages 
In a sentence words are connected with one another by 

‘ From ‘with,’ and ra(is ‘arrangement,’ The stem of taxis » 
seen m the word ‘ tactics ’ 
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a series of relations which may be classed under two chief 
heads relations of co-ordination and relations of subor- 
dination 

The former comprise all the particular relations of 
agreement between the substantive and the adjective, and 
between the subject and the verb The latter include all 
relations of dependence, those of subject to object, of 
a principal proposition to dependent or subordinate pro- 
positions ' 

In the last case, the relations may offer various degrees 
of complexity, as subordinate propositions may be con- 
nected with the principal ones in various degrees, while 
each proposition may be either simple or compound, 
positive or negative, direct or interrogative 

The complexity of the facts of syntax is such that every 
element of the proposition requires to be considered in 
Its most varied aspects and correlated with other series 
of facts 

On the other hand, it is necessary to follow the language 
in Its historical development 

Finally, in the analysis ol detail we must never lose 
sight of the general logical principles by which Syntax is 
governed 

Hence our exposition of this part of the grammar must 
be treated from three different points of view If we 
merely follow the logical order, which would appear to be 
simple enough, we soon lose sight of the historical de- 
velopment, and are lost in an infinite multiplicity of details 
of the language If we consider each part of speech and 
study Its historical development separately, we lose sight 
of the general laws of thought which govern the Syntax 

If, finally, we start from Latin Syntax, and seek to 
follow the transformation of the sentence through the 

* [The word pfOpostUon in French is used to denote a grammatical 
sequence of words containing the fioitc form of a verb The word has 
been used in the same sense in the translation ] 
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course of time, until we reach the sentence in Modern 
French, we are checked by an endless number of scientific 
problems, most of which have not yet been solved 

Such are the difficulties we find 111 our efforts for a 
presentment of the facts, at once scientific, clear, and pre- 
cise 

To solve these difficulties we should divide up our task, 
we should first establish the general principles of logic 
by which Syntax is governed, and then study each part of 
speech in its historical development 

But these principles of logic are exposed in so many 
good grammars that we need only refer the student to 
these works ’ 

We shall therefore proceed with the historical develop- 
ment of the Syntax of each of the parts of speech, and 
then consider the order of words in the sentence 

‘ See Ayer, Gratnntave cotupatee de la langue /rattfaist, 4lh edition 
Geneva and Lyons, 1885 [also Sweet, New English Grammar, part 1 , 
Clarendon Press, i8ga, and Kellner, Hisioniat OnUmes of English Syntax, 
Macmillan & Co , 1893], 
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S60 The substantive 

I Gfnder — 301 The genders. 

II Number — 362 Plural of proper nouns — 363 Plural of compound 

nouns — 364 Plural of abstract nouns — 365 Plural of concrete 
nouns taken in a general sense — 365 a Distributive singular — 366 
Nouns used only in the plural 

360 The substantive — I The substantive may be 
either the subject, the predicate, or the object of the verb 
Pierre est bon II est philosophe A mans nos parents 

It may be replaced in these various functions (i) by an 
adjective taken substantively we have already mentioned 
this substitution (Book II, § 123, I, and Book III, § 305) 
which IS becoming more and more frequent at the present 
day le vague de scs pensees {the vagueness of his thoughts)', 
(2) by a pronoun (Book III, § 307) k moi est haissabk 
{the I IS hateful) , (3) by an infinitive (§ 308, IV) mentir 
est tin peche (to lie »s o sm) , (4) either by a present parti- 
ciple or a past participle taken substantively (§ 308, I and 
11) /fs aboutissants, un insurgd, (5) by an indeclinable 
word (§ 309) le dedans, les que, des hold, , (6) by a propo- 
sition ceux qui liront ce Itvre instead of les lecteurs de ce 
livre 

II The substantive is subject to two kinds of declen- 
sion, declension m gender and declension in number. 

I Gender 

301 The genders - The theory of gender has been 
explained in the study of French morphology (Book II, 
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§§ 151-165). We there examined not only the origin of 
French genders, but also the changes in gender introduced 
by certain syntactic uses It was impossible to eliminate 
these particular cases from the study of the general 
theory, and in examining the forms we were obliged to 
work out their syntax 

With regard to number, on the contrary, we find that the 
theory of the plural depends in most cases on syntax and 
not on morphology 

II Number 

302 Plural of proper nouns — Proper nouns of every 
kird followed m number the rule of common nouns in the 
Old Language and Middle French, and all took the sign of 
the plural’ This usage was preserved down to the 17th 
century, and the original editions of the great writers 
show the almost constant application of this rule to proper 
names of persons or countries, whether used literally 
or figuratively Racine still writes comparables aux 
Eschyles, aux Sophocles, aux Euripides, dont la fameuse 
Aihenes ne s’honore pas moms que des Thcnfistocles, des 
Pencks, des Alcibiades qui vivoient en meme temps (com 
parable to the Aeschylus' , the Sophocles’, the Eunptde^, of 
whom famous Athens ts no less proud than of the Themislocles', 
the Pericles', and the Alcibiades’ who lived at the same time) 
(iv 360) 

However, we find from that time onwards that certain 
writers, and especially grammarians, show a tendency to 
make a distinction between the cases where the personal 
proper name designates the individual, and those where 
It designates a class of individuals The authors of 
the Grammaire de Port-Royal [1660] observed that if, 
exceptionally, the proper names of persons are sometimes 
put in the plural, as in les Cesars, les Alexandres, les Platons, 

* Save, ID some cases, forci^ names whose form in the language they 
came from denoted the piuial Thus we find in the i6th century les 
Valdchi Side by side with les Stroetis^ Us Medieis 
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It IS merely by figure of speech, in order to comprehend all 
persons who resemble the person whose name is used 

This theory passed definitely into practice in the i8th 
century But, as it was in contradiction with the habits of 
the language, all sorts of difficulties arose, and they are 
still the source of vain struggle amongst grammarians. 

According to the new theory, proper names of individuals 
and families are not in general declined m the plural ; and 
only take the sign of the plural when they refer to the 
several members of a family Thus we find les Cornetlles 
etatent de race bourgeoise But then why do we say les 
deux Corneille etatent freres"* For what number of 
individuals must we begin to use the plural On the 
other hand, it is said that an s should be affixed in the case 
of either a loyal or an illustrious family les Gracques, les 
CesarB, les Bourbons, les Stuarta But at what degree of 
distinction does the rule begin to apply We say, indeed, 
les Bonaparte , should we say les deux Carnot or les deux 
Carnots 

Again, why should the exceptions extend to the names 
of authors used to designate their works avoir plusieurs 
Virgtlcs (editions of Virgil), plusieurs Raphaels (paintings 
by Raphael), and to geographical names il y a plusieurs 
Cambrtdges en Anierique'^ 

This multiplicity of clashing and mutually destructive 
rules, which are mostly contradicted by the practice of 
writers, has arisen because grammarians have ignored the 
tendencies of the language, and have substituted logical 
for grammatical rules 

[The Latin scientific names of genera and species of 
animals and plants are not declined lies Blatta sont des 
Insectes , les Rubus ou Ronces sont des Rosacees Simi- 
larly foreign names of things are not declined in the 
plural so long as their foreign nature is felt ] 


363 Plural of compound nouns — When compound 
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nouns are reduced by usage to simple words, there is no 
difficulty whatever , they are declined like simple nouns 
When, on the contrary, usage has kept the component 
elements separate, the various kinds of composition must 
be considered severally in order to determine the rules 
for the formation of their plurals 

1 In juxtaposites formed of a noun and an adjective, 
both elements are naturally declined des basses tallies, 
{bas-reliefs, barytones), des coffres-forts (strong-boxes) 

In juxtaposites formed of two nouns, where the second 
depends on the first (Book III, ^ 281), naturally the first 
alone is declined des boites a lad, des moiiltns a vent 
In figurative juxtaposites, that is such as imply a met 
onymy, a metaphor, or a synecdoche, it is again evident that 
the several constituents must be declined as if they were 
taken in their literal sense des ivugea gorges' (1 edbreasis), 
des pieds plats (low fellows), des becs-de-cane (duckbills), &c 
Certain grammarians, not understanding this formation, 
have asserted that such words as rouge gorge should be 
indeclinable in the plural If this rule held good we 
should have to write Votla deux gros niangeur (there 
are two big eaters, ce sont deux bonne fourchette (they are 
two valiant trenchermen), or quelles niauvaisc tele (obstmate- 
tempers) que ces enfants ' — which is not the practice 

n. In compounds formed by apposition both terms are 
declined alike, since the one term qualifies the other 
des chefs-lieu's. 

The noun is usually declined in compounds formed 

(1) by a verb and a noun des cliausse trapes (callhrops, 
gins), des prele-noma 

(2) by an adverb and a noun des arrtere coura, des 
avant-coureura. 

' Rougt gorge (redbreaitl, rouge atle (redwiiigj, touge queue (redstarl ', 
liaving really beeome simple words, as we see by the change of gender 
[from remininc to masculine , the correct plurals should be Ics touge- 
gorgea, les rougeni/ea, les rougequeuei 
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(3) by a preposition and a noun ; des sous-heutenanti. 

In the first case it is sometimes necessary to analyze the 
idea • It IS evident that the noun should remain in the 
singular when it designates an object which is by its 
nature singular abat-jour {lamp-shade), casse-tSte {Itfe-pre- 
server, puzzle), gagne-pam {hvelthood), passe-temps, prie- 
Dieu, &c.‘ 

Inversely, the noun always takes the s even in the sin- 
gular, when the idea of plurality is inherent in it un 
couvre-pieda* (coverlet), un essute-titama (towel) 

Finally, both elements are indeclinable in compounds 
formed of indeclinable words in set phrases des branle- 
bas {commotions), des on-dtt {rumours), &:c 

364 Plural of abstract nouns — In general, abstract 
nouns do not take the sign of the plural except when used 
in a concrete sense /atre des politesses {acts of politeness), 
or when they show the idea expressed in more than one 
aspect II y a plusteurs espices de libort6s, de courages 

But we must note that Latin had already a tendency to 
put abstract nouns in the plural t'l/ae, mort&a, n^us, odia, 
&c This tendency is seen from the earliest periods of 
the French language 

B cndutdr e grans g«.la € grans freiB 

{Rol 1 101 1 ) 

(And to endure great heats and great colds ) 

It became accentuated in the classical period ‘It is 
noteworthy,’ says Manage, ‘that poetry, being hyper- 
bolical, delights in plurals, and that plurals contribute not 
a little to sublimity of speech ’ But it was not poets 

* Note the peculiar exception des gardes-chasse ( gamekeepers) y des 
gardes-maJade {steb-nurses), where the verb is by some changed into 
a substantive and given the 5 for the alleged reason that it designates 
a person, a keeper , garde always remains a verb when the composite 
noun designates an instrument, or an object des garde-manger {msaU 
5i^es\ dts garde-rx^s {wardrxibes'S 

^ The DicL of the Academy, however, gives un couvre-pud without 
the s. 
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alone who extended this usage , it is almost a charac 
tenstic of the prose of the 17th century We shall only 
quote three very curious examples from Mme de SSvignS 
II a des bontda (THenn IV . . et des Justaoes de Sylla 
{he shows kindaesses [worthy] of Henri IV, ancf justices, of 
Sylla) (vi 208) Mon JUs a des besoins de mot tres pressants 
{my son has very urgent needs of me) (11 505) Les con- 
fiances a un homme qu’on croyait habile (the reliances on 
a man who was thought to be clever) (vii 113) 

The writers of the 19th century, without the same regard 
for nobility of diction, have earned the practice to excess , 
words whose idea is essentially abstract, such as abnega- 
tion, amour propre, avidite, desesperance, dcsespoir, entvre- 
ment, enthousiasme, fanatisme, flutdtie, infehcite, inquietude, 
lassitude, probite, susceptibilite, vehemence, &c , are con- 
stantly used in the plural 

On the whole, the actual boundary which in Old French 
separated abstract nouns from concrete nouns in respect 
of number tends more and more to disappear 

366 Plural of concrete nouns taken in a general 
SENSE — Concrete nouns expressing material objects may 
designate either the genus or the species in manger du 
fruit, fruit designates the genus , in manger des fruits, 
fruit designates the species The language uses genus 
as easily as species, and this is one of the characteristics 
of French, we say indiscriminately les bids out rcusst 
cette annee and le bid a reussi cetle annee 

Now, when a material noun (Cook II, § 132) forms part 
of the complement of another substantive we may be un- 
certain, in the absence of an article, whether it is used in 
a general or a specific sense in gelee de groseille {red- 
currant-jelly), should groseille be in the singular or the 
pluraP Until the 19th century this problem was left un- 
deaded in either sense the Dictionaries of the Academy 
for the years 1798 and 1835 give pate ePatnande and 
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(Tamatidea, gelee de potnnte and marmalade de pommee, utt 
pied dailleta and dmllet (a plant of clove-pink). The gram- 
mars of the present day have established distinctions 
which are mostly arbitrary Usually the sense shows 
whether we have to deal with genus or species de I’eau 
de rose, un bouquet de rose& , tl vit de poisson et de legumes 
{he lives on fish and vegetables'' 

When the sense is not apparent, we are at liberty to 
leave the word in the singular, whatever the grammarians 
may say Des etoffes de iouie sorte is as permissible as 
des etoffes de ioutes sortes And, as a matter of fact, French 
generally piefers to expiess the genus rather than the 
species. 

[S66a Distributive siNGUi.AR 

We have a case analogous to the one last dealt with 
when a substantive designates a number of similar objects 
belonging or referring singly to each and everyone of people 
or things previously expressed les petales des Renoncules 
possedent une dcaille a la base {the petals of Buttercups 
have a scale at the base) This use is more frequent in 
French than 111 English Howevei, there is often a deli- 
cate distinction of idea between the singular and the 
plural , if It IS correct to say Les soldats fran^ais sont 
nrmes du fusil Lebcl, which is even preferable to annes de 
fusils Lebel, we can only use the plural in i/s avaient pour 
chas'.er des carabines dernici systemc {they bad rifles of the 
newest pattern for spori\ the former statement involving 
a more general, the latter a more individual idea So we 
say either vies enfants sont revenus de ctasse le tablier 
d^chird, or les tabliers ddobir^s, but only ils ont, tls 
portent, des tabliers dddurds The use of the distributive 
singular and of the plural respectively depends on the shade 
of thought, to analyze which is often a very delicate task,] 

806 Nouns used only in the pi.ural— A certain 
number of substantives m Latin were used only in the 
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plural. Some of these substantives have passed into 
French- annalea {annals), obsiques {obsequies), Icncbrea 
{shades, darkness). French, like English, has followed 
the Latin tradition In general these words express 
objects which are essentially either plural or collective • 
affres {terrors), armotries {armorial bearings), decombres 
{ruins), depens {expenses), hordes {clothes), materiaux {mate- 
rials), vepres {vespers) 

We must note apart the words in -allies, where it seems 
that the idea of plurality involved in the Latin type 
intraliA, fiineraliA, has introduced the plural into the 
modern forms accordatllea {betrothal), entraillea [entrails), 
epousatlleB {espousals), Jianfaillea {betrothal), funeraillea 
{funeral), &c Remark, however, that in conformity with 
phonetic rule these words in Old French have not the a. 
broussatlle, entraille, funeraiUe. 

Other nouns are used in the singular in a different 
meaning from that which they have in the plural ciseaux 
(sing chisel, pi scissors), lunettes (sing spyglass, telescope, pi 
spectacles), mouchettes (sing moulding plane, pi snuffers) In 
the Old language the plural foims were preceded by the 
plural of un unes fourches (O F = gallows , fourche = 
fork ) , uns ctseaus (a pair of scissors ) , unes letres (Mod F 
une lettre, in the sense of a written communication • the 
Singular formerly designating only a letter of the alphabet). 
(Cf Book II, p 194, note i , also below, § 379 ) 


pp 
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THE ADJECTIVE 

867 Useb of the adjcLtive.— 2C8 AKrccmcnt of (lie adjective — 369 
Adjective qualifying swcnl substantives — 370 Adjectives which 
agree irregiilirly, or do not agree, with the substantive — 371 Agree- 
ment of adiectivcs qualifying other adjectives — 372 Names of colour 
used as adjeetives — 373 Degrees of comparison — 374 Compara- 
tive — 375 Superlative absolute —376 Superlative relative 

307 UsFs OF THE ADJECTIVE — The acljective may be 
replaced (i) by a substantne, without an article, preceded 
by the preposition de me mmi^on royale, me matson de roi , 
(2) by a periphrase ia gent trotte-menue (see Book III, 
p 442), me beaute sane pareille , (3) by a relative proposi- 
tion dcs personnes charmantes, despersonnes tjui ebarment 
For the first case, modern usage has established a nearly 
constant difference m sense between the adjective and 
the combination of preposition and substantive In fact, 
the tendency of the language has been, since its beginning, 
to use the combination especially as an equivalent of the 
adjective of kind, employed in Latin, to show (i) the 
origin bestiae aquatiles, Fr qnadrupides deau, or (2) the 
material ataXiia, orgenteA, slalue d argent , or ( 3) the 
or vegetal species lao asininiim, lait d dnesse , glandea 
quernae, glands de chCne , or (4) the time menses hiberm, 
mois dhiver , dies festus, jour de file , or (5) the place 
pugna Cannensis, la bataille de Cannes, Sec Latin had 
a great variety of adjective suffixes, all of which dis- 
appeared in Popular Latin before -mum and -atum 
Hence came in the Middle Ages a certain number of 
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adjectives of kind, such as* chesmn {de ch£ne=: oaken), 
fratsmn (de frlne = ashen), worm (tf tvoire = tvory), mar' 
brtn (de marbre — marble), perrtn (de pterre = stone), terrm 
(de terre = earthen), ore (dore, (t or=golden). In the Chanson 
de Roiand, side by side with expressions which present 
the modern usage, as hanstes (Mod F hampes = shafts) de 
Araisne et de pumier (Mod F pommter) (I and 

helmes d’acer (steel helmets) (I. 2540), we find hanste ftais- 
mne (I 720), I’oree bticle (Mod F la houcle d'or) (1 1283) 
For a long time Page dorb was in use, and we still find in 
Malherbe I'dge fenb On the other hand, the translations 
of the Latin authors gave currency to a host of adjectives of 
kind, such as maritime, terrestre, canm, lupin, ovtn, nocturne, 
diurne, virginal, servile, &c. Finally, in the i6th century 
certain writers, especially Rabelais, attempted to increase 
the number of these. But their example was not followed , 
and most adjectives of Learned formation introduced into 
the language from the 12th century onward have given 
way to the combination of the substantive with the prepo- 
sition de. Many of the adjectives of kind that have 
survived have been utilized to express some peculiar 
shade of expression we say du lait de brebis (ewe’s milk), 
but la race ovine , une poule deau (water-hen), but la race 
aquatique , on the other hand, une plume d’or (a feather of 
gold) and Vdge de fer (the Iron Age) exist side by side with 
plume doree (a golden or gilded feather) and souliers ferres 
(hobnailed shoes). 

The number of adjectives of kind may increase in the 
language of science , it can only diminish in the current 
tongue , the creations of certain living writers who wish 
the language to grow backwards are not likely to last. 

308. Agreement of the adjective — The Latin adjec- 
tive agreed with its substantive in gender, number, and 
case. This rule was followed in Old French, which still 
possessed two cases. In the Modern language, which has 

p p 2 
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lost the idea of case, this rule is reduced to the concord of 
gender and number 

The rule presents two kinds of anomaly . the first 
concerns the adjective qualifying several substantives ; 
the second concerns certain adjectives that do not neces- 
sarily agree with their substantives 

300 . Adjective qualifying several substantives — 
I When one adjective determines several singular sub- 
stantives, or several plural substantives of different genders, 
the Old language, in conformity with Latin tradition, could 
freely make the adjective agree with one of the substan- 
tives, the one nearest We meet with this freedom even 
in the writers of the 17th century «« ordre et un habit par- 
ticulier (a peculiar order and habit) (Rac iv 405) Joie 
et tnstesse attacb^e a la vie {joy and sadness attaching to 
life) (id vi 213) II y a de petites regies, des devoirs, des 
bienseances attach6e8 aux tieux, aux temps et aux personnes 
{there are little rules, duties, and proprieties pertaining to 
[different] times, places, and persons) (La Bruy 11 95) 
We still use the legal phrase ccriificat de bonne vie et 
moeurs for a certificate of good conduct and character 
Malherbe was the first to lay down the modern rule the 
attributive adjective must be in the plural when qualifying 
several singular substantives, and in the masculine if these 
substantives are of different genders Vaugelas and the 
Academy both confirmed this theory (though retaining 
certain consecrated expressions, such as le caeur et la 
bouche ouverte {open in heart and speech), les pieds et la 
Ute nue {bare-head and bare-foot)) We must therefore say — 

Son honneur et sa glotre entiers. 

Sa glotre et son honneur entiers. 

Des dignites et des titres m^nt^s. 

Des titres et des digmtes mbntbs. 

Our present grammars also admit some few exceptions, 
as when the substantives are really synonymous terms, or 
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when they follow one another directly without a conjunc- 
tion II a une atnemie, une douceur enobanteresae. But in 
reality these exceptions are only archaisms. 

II. The Old language also had the option of using a 
single determinant adjective before several substantives, 
where each seems to require a separate determinant . and 
It could indiscriminately make this adjective agree with 
the first of the substantives or with all of them. So, even 
in the 17th century we have La justice, probite, prudence, 
valeur et temperance sont toutes qualttes qut . . . (justice, 
probity, prudence, valour, and temperance are all qualities 
that ) (Malh 11 98) h'lngratitude et peu de soin que . 
(the ingratitude and little care that ) (id. 1 286) Ses 
domestiqucs, carrosses, chariots et toule sorle d' equipage (hts 
servants, carriages, carts, and all kinds of equipage) (La 
Rochef. Ill 122). We still say [in legal formulas]- en 
mon dme et conscience (literally translated in Scotland on 
soul and conscience) , en son lieu et place (in due tune and 
place), BOB pere et mire (hts [or her] father and mother). 
But in all Other cases the present language imperatively 
demands the division of ideas and the repetition of deter- 
minants with each substantive, e g La justice, la valeur, la 
temperance sont &c 

The same liberty was formerly allowed when two adjec- 
tives qualified one substantive so as to designate two 
distinct things The Old language used indifferently la 
langue anglaise et franfaise and les longues anglaise et 
frangatse Modern grammarians have ruled that the 
adjective takes the law from the substantive instead of 
imposing it thereon, and that we should say la langue 
anglaise et la franfaise [or la langue anglaise et la langue 
franfatse'\ 

370. Adjectives which agree irregularly, or do 

NOT AGREE, WITH THE SUBSTANTIVE — 

Autre and ohaoun These two adjectives were freely 
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used in the masculine in the 17th century, even when 
applying to a woman 

J’etois un ptu honifust 

QWan autre m UmctgHai plus dt ressiMhment (Corn i 926 ) 

(I was a little ashamed that another [woman than 1 ] should display 
more feeling thereat ) 

MoHstiutf vous priMgt pour uu autre, sanj doute (Rac 11 172) 
(Sir, you take me for someone else, no doubt ) 

Jt marclu lout couime un autre (Sdv vii p 365 ) 

(1 walk just like anyone else ) 

In the three examples above, un autre refers to a woman. 
— la les trots princesses prennent chacun un fauleuxl (here 
the three princesses take each an armchair') (Corn, v 426) 
The edition of 1660 changed chacun into chacune , and this 
agreement is adopted in modern usage for both chacun and 
autre 

Oemi In Old and Middle French demi agreed with 
the substantive, whether it preceded or followed it Duze 
demies hures (twelve half-hours) (Ph de Thaon, Cumpoz, 
1 2073) We find numerous examples of this in the 17th 
century, and La Bruyere still writes une demie Iteue (11 
361) But Vaugelas had already enunciated and gained 
acceptance for the modern rule that demi remains indeclin- 
able when It precedes the substantive [though not when it 
follows It] It is hard to explain the reason of this distinc- 
tion No doubt there was a confusion with other com- 
pounds of ml (mid) which had become either adverbs or 
prepositions enmt (amid), parmi Besides we find demi 
in Old French sometimes used as an adverb 

Bemi E'ip<ngiit vos vmU «n firu dontr \Rol 1 432 ) 

(Half Spain he wishes to give you in fee ) 

Ains eussies aUe bun demi hue a fne ^Gui de Bourgogne, f 3199) 

(Then you would have gone a good half-league afoot ) 

Malherbe, writing des demi hommes, and Racine la 
demi pique, une demi portee, also doubtless considered demi 
in these instances as the first half of a compound word. 
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ITu. In Old and Middle French nu also agreed with 
the substantive, whether it preceded or followed it. We 
still find this licence in the 17th century ■ elle y alia nus 
pteds comme toutcs les rehgteuses (she went there barefoot like 
all nuns) (Rac. iv. 509) , Manvaux in 1733 still wrote : Je 
sms nue tete (I am bare-headed) (Marianne, 3® partie) It 
IS in Malherbe that for the first time we find an example 
of the present orthography, he asserts that we may say 
by elision nu-tete and nu jambes instead of nue Ute and nues 
jambes. Vaugelas and the Academy made this elision 
obligatory Like demi, nu, placed before a substantive, has 
thenceforward been considered as the first element of 
a compound word, and, making an integral part thereof, 
was therefore undeclined. The two exceptions to the rule, 
nne-proprteic (ownership in fee-stmple) and waa-proprietaires 
(owners in fee-simple), are real archaisms, whatever gram- 
marians may say, who explain the agreement in this case 
by the fact that nu is here taken figuratively 
Feu (late, deceased) This adjective, which in Old 
French was fedut, fcU, came from fati^tus, the derivative 
of the Latin word fatum (destiny), (he who has fulfilled his 
destiny, who is dead, cf defunctus) It originally agreed 
with the substantive, whatever its place might be. But in 
the i6th century this word was confounded with the Italian 
fu (from the Latin fuit = it has been, it has ceased to exist), 
used m the same sense, so that they came to write le hen 
fut pere, instead of le hen feu pAre [thy late father) In 
consequence of this confusion the grammarians of the 
17th century decided that feu should be indeclinable. 
Some, however, were more subtle, having noticed in certain 
authors of importance examples where feu happened to 
precede the substantive and to be declined, they admitted 
that this so-called adverb should agree with the substan 
tive when it immediately preceded it Hence the absurd 
modern inconsistency of writing feu la reine and la feue 
retne 
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Utaie. According to the present grammars, mime, 
showing identity (in the sense of same), is always declin- 
able When mime modifies an adjective, a verb, or an 
adverb (= only, even), it is not declined But should it, 
in the sense of even, self, correspond to tha Latin ipse, and 
expressly designate either the person or object spoken of, 
the matter is not so simple When it follows several plural 
substantives it is not declined When it follows a single 
plural substantive it is declined or not, at will, provided 
the sense would allow it to be placed before the noun 
Finally, when it follows a personal pronoun it is always 
declined. Whence comes this strange multiplicity of 
rules ? 

Mime was used at will both in Old and Middle French, 
as an adjective (same) and as an adverb (even) As an 
adverb it might take the adverbial suffix -s (Book II, §259) 
and determine, not only a verb, but also a substantive or 
a pronoun 

Thus in the 17th century Corneille could write • Mot 
mdmes a mon lour (even I tn my turn) (iv 235 , corrected in 
the edition of 1660 to Je ne sats plus mot m&mB) Vaugelas 
proposed a distinction for mesme used as an adverb 
‘When it is with a singular noun,’ he said, ‘ I should like 
to put mesmes with the b, and when it is with a plural noun 
I should like to put mesme without the s, in each case to 
avoid ambiguity, and to prevent mesmes, the adverb, being 
taken for mesme, the pronoun ’ (1 p 81). Thus, according 
to Vaugelas, we should write les ckoses mesme que je vous 
at dttes and la chose mesmes que je vous at dite (the very 
things— OT thing— I told you) Consequently, he considered 
It a solecism to put the b when mime was an adjective 
and agreed with a noun or pronoun in the plural eux- 
mimes, cllcs-mimes This odd distinction was not admitted. 
Boileau still wrote des dtscours mesmes academtques (even 
academtc dtscourses) (t.p viii I. 58), and, on the other 
hand, some poets of the same period, Malherbe and 
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Racine, for instance, still continued to write eux-mime, 
elles-m^me 

Les tthmofiels «ux-m6ine tn sont persecutes (Malh i 378) 

(The immortals themselves by them are persecuted ) 
ya , mass ailonSt prectptlOMs nos pas (Rac 11 539) 

(Go thou , but come, let us ourselves hasten our steps ) 

But the grammarians of the i8th century, in ignorance of 
the rule of the adverbial -a, lost their way amid examples 
which appeared to them self-contradictory; and, whilst 
decreeing generally the indeclinabihty of nteme as an 
adverb, and the declinability of meme as an adjective, they 
failed to establish with precision the distinction between 
the cases where it is an adverb and those where it is an 
adjective Hence the inconsistencies of the present rules 
Quel que: Quelque We must distinguish the simple 
adjective, quelque, from the compound adjective, quel que 
We shall begin with the latter 

I Quel que The present grammarians distinguish in 
general (i) a conjunctive adjective quel que {whatever) in 
quel qu’i/ sott , (2) an indefinite adjective quelque (what- 
ever, whatsoever) in quelques vains lauriers que promette 
la guerre (whatever barren laurels war may promise) ; and 
(3) an indefinite adverb, quelque {however), in quelque bons 
musictcns qu'tls sotent (however good they may be as musi- 
cians) We shall see that in their history these three con- 
structions have a common origin and do not belong to 
different categories 

Just as It now uses tel que, French originally used quel 
que this compound adjective, in sense corresponding to the 
Latin qmcuuque, qualiscunque (whatever), being employed 
in subordinate sentences to express a concession 

Qu«l part qu*r/ ait tu poet {pent) tme caTr {ckotr) 

{Rol 1 3034 ) 

(Where’er he go, he cannot fall) 

In this construction quel is the determinant adj'ective; 
que IS the relative pronoun (=that, which may be found in 
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analogous phrases * malheureux qae nous sommes ; le so( 
qu’*/ esi) The adjective quel, naturally expressing some 
doubt about the nature of the subject, involved the use of 
the subjunctive at an early period’. This construction, 
with quel que, maintained its vigour during the whole 
of the Middle Ages, and is met with even in the i6th 
century 

Ztf Must ei r ambre gns par quel Ittu passe 

Laissent d'elU ioHgieMps uue odorante trace 

(Du Bartas, Judith, iv) 
(Where’er she passes, rousk and amberg’ns 
Long leave behind her a perfumed trace) 

It still occurs in Moliere En quel Iteu que ce soil 
[wherever tt be) (in 92) 

But It had become rare in the 17th century , and Vaugelas 
opposed It ‘ If between quelle and que there are some 
separating syllables, we must then say quelque and not 
quelle for instance, quelque enfin que putsse estre la cause 
[whatever, tn fine, may be the cause), and not quelle enfin 
que putsse estre la cause (1 55) ' 

This construction quelque que, instead of quel 
que, which Vaugelas advocated, had indeed made its 
appearance in the language at an early period 

En quelquo Uu quo ele soit {Ckev au Uon^ J 4346 ) 
^Wiieievcr she may be) 

En quelque lieu que tl alassent (tn whatever place they should 
go) (Villeh 13) No doubt it was introduced through the 
analogical action of those cases where quel, not determining 
a substantive, was immediately followed by que quel qu'il 
sott, quelle qu'elle Jut , and also of such not infrequent ellip- 
tical constructions as a quel que peine, a quel qu'ennut, qu’tl 
eUt Consequently they began to write quel que , 

* We here and there find the indicative in texts of the Middle Ages 
Et quch bestes que jt voloie {and whatever beasts I wanted) {Chrest , 
BartBch, 956, 10 ; , Or ckevauchiez qiml part que vous voulez {now nde 
whithersoever you uill) {MenesL de Reims, § 363 ) 
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putting directly after quel the pronoun que, which was 
originally separated from it by a substantive. 

Q,ui«x qne 

Ctl las di eh/valifrs a$i fats (G. de Coincp, p. 497 ) 
(Whate'er ill deeds that villain may have done to knights ) 

Then arose the habit of repeating the pronoun que quol- 
que part que j'adle In the 17th century this new construc- 
tion decidedly supplanted the older one'. 

But the latter has left some traces in the language of the 
present day (i) Quel is still necessarily separated from 
que in the idiom, which is however not much used Quel 
dcs deux partis que vous chotstssies, vous aures tort (which- 
ever of the two sides you choose, you will be wrong) (2) 
Although It IS next to que it is still treated as if it were 
separate when it is the predicate of the neuter verbs 
etre, parattre, setnbler, &c Quelle que paraisse sa puissance, 
quelle que soit sa cause (however may seem his power, what- 
ever be Ills cause) In this case Vaugclas would have pre- 
ferred to write quelque 

In all other cases, since the i6th century, quel and que 
have formed a single word, quelque, which at first, con- 
trary to present usage, took the sign of the plural as well 
before adjectives as before substantives , of this there 
are numerous examples 

. nobcr de scs feux, 

Quelques ardents qu'tls sotent^ se promettre autant qu'eux, 

''Corn VI] 400) 

(And not to dare to hope as much from one's love as they from theirs, 
however ardent it may be ) 

Quelque^ grands prtnetpes qu'on edt a Port-Royal (however 
high were their principles at Port-Royal) (Rac iv. 501). 
Quelques mechants que soient les hommes (however wicked 
men may he) (La Rochef i 206) 

But the grammarians of the 17th century established 

* Patru [1604-1681] went further and wished to extend the repetition 
of qiu to all cases According to him, just as wc say quelque grand que 
vous soyee^ we should say que pmsst etrt la cause 
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a distinction for quelque placed before an attributive ad- 
jective. Where it refers to both a substantive and its 
adjective jointly, so as to suggest doubt with regard to 
either the species or its quality, it is declined 

Mats, quelque^ vatns laururs que promette la gutm. 

On ptui etrt heros sans ravager la terre. 

(Boileau, i, 1 93 ) 

(But, whatever empty laurels war may promise, one may be a hero 
without ravaging the earth ) 

If, on the contrary, quelque only determines the adjective 
and indicates degree or extent, in the sense of ‘ d quelque 
point que,’ ‘d quelque degre que' it should be treated as an 
adverb and not declined quelque bons mustetens qu'tls 
soient, tls ne pourront cxccuter ce morceau {however good they 
may be as musicians, they will not be able to play this piece) 
This is still the rule at the present day 

II Quelque Beside quelque formed fiom the determi- 
nant quel, there is an adjective quelque formed from the 
Popular Latin qualis quam, which signifies 'several, 
some ’ It takes the sign of the plural quelques tins The 
grammarians of the 17th century arbitrarily made it an in- 
declinable adverb when it precedes a numeral, pretending 
that quelque has there the sense of the adverb ‘ environ ’ 
{about) quelque dix mille hommes (some ten thousand men) 
But It IS not rare to find a concord in the great writers 
even in this sense quelques soixante ans (Rac ii 163). 

371 Agreement of adjectives qualifying other 
ADJECTIVES — In Old and Middle French every adjective 
qualifying another adjective or a participle, instead of 
remaining indeclinable and being treated as an adverb, was 
declined in gender and number as if it determined a sub- 
stantive, as in une femme demie morte (a half dead woman), 
des asufs dura cutis {hard-boiled eggs), des perdnx fralohea 
tuees {fresh killed partridges), des oignons menus haches 
{fine-chopped onions), &c. Of this practice Modern French 
has only retained fleurs ftalohes edoses ( fi eshly opened 
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flowers), fenfires grondes ouvertes {^windows wtde open), tls 
amvent bcms premters {they arrive well in front). In nearly 
all other cases the adjective is indeclinable. 

A strange rule was made for nouveau, which is considered 
as an adverb in une file nouveau-»ii?« {a new-born girl), and 
as a declinable adjective in les nouvellea converltes (the new 
[female] converts), une nouvelle martce (a bride), les nou- 
veanx venus (the new-comers), under the pretence that in 
the latter cases the participles are true substantives In 
reality these expressions are archaisms like fleurs fralohes 
ecloses, &c ’ 

Of adjectives used in this way tout calls for special notice. 

Tout. When connected with an adjective or a participle 
tout(= altogether, entirely, quite) at first followed the common 
rule and was declined both in gender and number. Such was 
still the usage of most writers in the 17th century Pour 
tnoi j’ftais touts ebaubie (as for me, I was quite thunder- 
struck) (S 6 v vii 222) Cest toute la mcme chose (it's all 
the same thing) (ibid 22) There was, however, some 
uncertainty. In Racine, when tout relates to feminine 
adjectives or participles, it always agrees toute ecorchee 
(all bleeding) (v 588), toute interdite (all dismayed) (m. 491), 
when it relates to masculine plural adjectives or parti- 
ciples It sometimes agrees with them, sometimes not 

Tes yeux ne son! its pas toua plans de sa grandeur ? (ii 387 ) 

(Are not thine eyes all full of its greatness 1) 

Vous etes en des heux tout plans de sa puissance (11 387 ) 

(You are on a spot all full of liis power ) 

Also in La Bruyere we find dcs habits tous . . neufs 

(clothes quite new) (i 44) side by side with deux personnages 
tout differents (two quite different persons) (11 103) , and une 


' We must distinguish from these ciprcssions, which are juxtapoutes, 
such expressions as aigre-doux [aadulous, * bittersweet ’), dair obscur{chuMr- 
oscurv), wrt mart (dead drunt), where both adjectives are declined Here 
the two adjectives do not qualify each other , they are in apposition and 
equally qualify the substantive with which they are connected 
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He tonte enhere (a whole island) (ii. 131) side by side with 
chases tout opposees (things quite contrary) (11 148). In fact 
Vaugelas and most of the grammarians had ruled that tout 
placed before an adjective and signifying ‘tout a fait’ (quite, 
altogether, entirely) was an adverb, and consequently they 
endeavoured to make it indeclinable 

In the masculine singular il est tout atmable, tl est tout 
gracteux (he is quite, or altogether, amiable, graceful), the 
pronunciation afforded no distinction between the adjective 
and the adverb, and touty/za regarded as an adverb Again, 
in the corresponding plurals of the 17th century, tls sont tous 
aunables, tls sont tous gracteux (they are altogether amiable, 
graceful), pronunciation made no difference between the 
adjective and the adverb before a word beginning with a con- 
sonant, which IS the more frequent case (both being then 
pronounced tou) , hence people came to write Hs sont tout 
gracteux , then the rarer case, where the following word 
began with a vowel, took the law from the commoner tls 
sont tout aimables replaced the earlier form This is how 
tout in the masculine was changed into an adverb 

For the feminine, Vaugelas still followed the old prac- 
tice die est touts atmable, elles sont toutss aimables elle est 
touts gracteuse, elles sont toutss gracteuses , and other 
grammarians tried in vain to alter it. It was m the 
i8th century that the indeclinability of tout grew up in the 
case where it precedes a feminine adjective beginning with 
a vowel in elle est touts atmable, elles sont toutes atmables, 
no difference of pronunciation was at that time made 
between touts the adjective and tout the adverb, and 
henceforward tout was substituted in this case for toute 
and toutes 

But the new theory was powerless before the well 
established pronunciation of toute before an adjective or 
participle beginning with a consonant, as in toute gracteuse, 
toutes gracteuses, and the grammarians, unable to alter 
custom in this point, have given the far fetched explanation 
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that, if the adjective tout was declined in this instance, it 
was for the sake of euphony. 

However, some excellent writers have defended the old 
tradition as against the arbitrary rules of grammarians, and 
we find instances of tout in the adverbial sense declinable 
down to the 19th century 

372 Names of colour used as adjectives — The 
modern language readily uses nouns denoting objects as 
indeclinable adjectives to designate colours or tints 
Their mdechnability may be explained by ellipsis ’ 

A — A common noun representing an object possessing 
colour IS used in apposition and becomes directly an 
adjective of colour r-obe lilas, etoffe feuille morte [lilac 
dress, dead-leaf material) 

B — Similarly a common noun is used as an adjective 
with another adjective of colour to determine more pre- 
cisely its shade ruban brun-marron {chestnut- brown, 
maroon, ribbon), sote orange-clair {light orange silk) 

C — An adjective of colour is accompanied by a second 
adjective to determine its shade more precisely ; and m this 
case the first adjective of colour is treated as a substantive, 
and neither is declined une robe vieux-rose, la sote brun 
foned ’ {a dull-pink dress, dark brown silk) 

373 Degrees of comparison — I Although adjectives 
alone by their nature admit of degrees of comparison, we 
not infrequently meet with substantives taking the sign of 
the comparative or superlative This is also quite natural, 
since apposition may convert them into true adjectives 
les plus gens de bien auront I'ame ravie {the most upright 
people will he delighted in their souls) (Corn, ix 303) Un 
tr6s bomme de bien (a very upright man) (Rac vii 136) 

[I a Adverbs of manner, which so frequently have the 

^ Traiit de la Formation dts AIoIa Campos^., ed a, p 143, note 3 
* But de la sote brunt 
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same form as adjectives, are subject to the same syntactic 
rules m respect of degrees of comparison ] 

II. Philosophical grammarians forbid the use of the 
comparative and superlative of adjectives expressing abso- 
lute ideas, either (i) concrete, such as carre, ctrculaire, triple, 
quadruple, or (2) abstract, as divm, etemel, excellent, unique, 
parfait, See This is to confuse logic and grammar'. If 
the writer uses these adjectives in a relative sense he may 
allow them degrees of comparison mon plus unique hten 
(my most unique treasure) (Corn 111 288) , V auteur le 
plus divin {the most divine author) (Boil Art poet i, 1 
161) We say currently plus impossible. 

Ill Synthetic comparatives and superlatives themselves 
in time may often lose their piiniitivc value, and come to 
be considered as simple positives, they are then some 
times preceded by the sign of the comparative or super- 
lative. In Old French we find plus hau^or (hau^or being 
the comparative oUiaut), in the modern popular language 
plus meilleur and plus pire, plus superteur and le plus 
supeneur, are used 

374 Comparative — In Latin the object of comparison 
had two constructions Either (i) the object was 
directly united to the comparative and put in the ablative 
case dootior Petro (more learned than Peter) , or else 
(2) the object was connected with the comparative by the 
conjunction quam, and was put in the same case doctior 
quam Fetms 

Both constructions passed into Old French 

In the former the ablative was replaced by a periphrase 
with the preposition de plus savant de Pierre 

ICeiUor (meilleur) vassal not (n’eut) m la cort (cour) de lui 

(Rol 1 T75) 

(No belter vassal had he in the court than him ) 

* Thus Malherbe condemns this line of Desportea 
Jt sors des Dtntx la plaa aian^ 

(I am the eldest-born of the gods ) 
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This construction, applied to the object of any compara- 
tive, and especially to personal pronouns, subsisted until 
the first half of the i6th century . Homme de moy plus 
grand (Marot, 486), nul mieux de toi {none better than thou) 
(du Bellay, 11. 419) Thenceforward it was only preserved 
in the case of numerals depending on a comparative . 
plus 6 .'un {more than one) , tl a moms de vingt ans {he ts 
under twenty years of age) 

The second construction plus savant que Pterre, where 
que (= tkan) represents the Latin quajn, has subsisted 
intact down to the present day. 

Hereon we must make certain observations . 

1 Where the object of comparison is the object of a verb, 
or is a verbal phrase, Latin says without a negative dootior 
quam putas {more learned than you think), French says with 
a negative plus savant que vous ne pensez, plus vite qu’il ne 
marchc {more learned than you think, quicker than he walks). 

Such has been the usage since the earliest periods of the 
language, which expressed by this negation the conse- 
quent negative idea which is implied tu ne penscs pas 
qu'tl est aussi savant {you do not think that he ts so learned) 

The Modern language, since the 17th century, has to 
some extent reduced the use of the negative , and at the 
present time there is a tendency to suppress it altogether : 
in careless style and familiar speech it is almost com- 
pletely Ignored plus savant que vous pensez 

Several cases of analogous uses of the negative must be 
considered • 

A When the second term of the comparison consists 
of two nouns. Old F rench joined them by ne ■ 

Plus est isnels (vif) qu' espeevters ne arondt (epervier ni hirondelte) 

{Rot 1 1,199 ) 

IS more prompt than hawk or swallow ) 

We find this negative in the 17th century in the form m 
tl ne reste plus d parler que des choses qut servant plus aux 

Qq 
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cUbces gu'a la necfsstle m au profit (/ have only now to 
speak of matters which serve rather for pleasure than neces- 
sity or profit) (Malh u 19) 

Pahma longueur tie temfs 

font plus que for g ai qug ragi (La Font 1 163) 
(Patience and )enf^th of time 
Do more than strength or anger ) 

But Racine (vi 355) regarded as incorrect the sentence of 
Vaugelas in his translation of Quintus Curtius la fortune 
plus puissante que la raison ni la bonne condmte {^fortune, 
more powerful than reason or good conduct) , and the 
present language replaces this negative by et or by ou. 

B So also, where we should now use as the object of 
comparison either a substantive, or any other word without 
a negative. Old French introduced the negativ'e, and that 
often with the help of the verbs eirc and fatre 

Fill! til ismi (vif) nen (n’en) eit mms falcons lun faucon) 

{Jiol 1 15*9) 

(He IS more prompt (bin is a fall on) 

Plus curl (court) a fuel (pied) qut ne fail uiis ilicoals (Id I B90 ) 
(Swifter he runs Btoot than doth a horse ^ 

Both in Middle French and in the i6th century the 
object of comparison is accompanied by pns or non pas, or 
by point or non point 

Pource que je confesse avoir plus estudie a rendre fidclement 
cc que I'authcur a vouht dire que non pas a orner ou polir de 
langagc (for that I confess to have studied 1 other to render 
faithfully what the author has wished to say than to adorn or 
polish my language (Amyot, Dcdicacc dcs I’tcs) This con- 
struction was still in general use in the r7th century, it is 
oAen met with in Moh&rc and Racine Vaugelas thought 
It very graceful, and himself wrote f aimcrais inteux dire 
'll vesquit' . que non pas '1/ vescut’ (/ had rather say 
'll vesquit’ than 'il wscm/’ [M od F werr/]) (1 196). 
Shortly after it was finally banished from the language by 
the Academy. 
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2 After mteux, in the sense of 'plutdt ’ {rather), the Old 
language generally suppressed the negation in the com' 
pleting phrase , but, unlike present usage, it employed 
the subjunctive 

MuU vual (mieux veux) monr qu'mtn fauns ramalsne 

{Rol I 3336) 

(I'd rather die than that it should with pagans remain ) 

This IS the Latin construction potius quam remaneam, 
remaneas, remaneat After Middle French we find the 
infinitive . J'atme tnteux mourir que rester, or que te, (e, 
voir rester 

3. In certain cases the conjunction que has a double 
function ( = than that), for instance in je tie demande pas 
Htieux qud vienne (/ ask nothing better than that he should 
come) This phrase is really incorrect 
We say je demande qu’i/ soit ttton ami , in this case que 
IS the conjunction {that) which serves to introduce the 
complement of the verb of desire, demander. Con- 
sequently, in the phrase je ne demande pas mteux qu'il 
Vienne, que serves at the same time (as than) to introduce 
the object of the comparative mieux, and (as that) to intro- 
duce the proposition complementary to the verb demander 
The complete construction would be je ne demande pas 
mteux que qu’il vienne J’ameroie nneus qu’un Escoz vemst 
d’Escosse el gouvernast le pueple dou rotaume loialment 
. que que tu le gouvemasses mal apertement (Mod. F 
] ’atmerais mteux qu'un Ecossais vint dlEcosse et gouverndt le 
peuple du royaume, &c — I would rather that a Scot came from 
Scotland and governed the people of the kingdom uprightly 
than that thou shouldst govern it manifestly badly) (Joinv. 21) 

B 76 Superlative absolute — The superlative abso- 
lute IS compounded of the positive with a prefixed adverb 
of degree We saw (Book II, § 190) that Old French used 
for this purpose a number of adverbs which gave way to 
trts, and that this is still in most frequent use, although 

Q q 2 
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bun, exirSmenuHl, fort, &c, arc also employed. We may 
add the adverbs of familiar speech fameusement {gloriously), 
joltment, rudement (jolly, awfully), ultra , supra- 

We must note also in Old French the construction of the 
positive with the preposition swr' {above) and as its object 
autres, lous, &c 

Bur toM (tou9) Us aUtes (autres) tsi CarUs anguissos (Charles angoiss^) 

(Rol I 833.) 

(Charles is gneved above all the rest ) 

This construction was retained down to the 17 th century . 

M/S p/itts sont ntignott'i, 

B/auXf hitn /aits /i jolts aur ioua leurs compagMOHs 

(La Font i 432 ) 

(M3' Jitlle ones arc the flainliest, 

Finest best made, and prettiest of all their companions) 

There is a similar existing use of entre e’esi une chose 
tnjusle entre toutes {tt ts the most unjust oj things) 

370 SurFRLATiVF KFLATiVF — (i ) The superlative rela- 
tive is formed by the comparative preceded by the definite 
article or some other determinant Ics plus beaux jardtns 
In the presence of another determinant, such as the posses- 
sive pronoun, the article is suppressed, and French does 
not say, like Italian i mm ptu belh gtardmi {les miens 
plus beaux jardms), but mes plus beaux jardms {my finest 
gardens) 

This construction of the superlative relative may cause 
an apparent confusion with the comparative , analysis 
alone can show if we have to deal w-ith a superlative or 
a comparative in sentences like this les plus savants 
tnomphent {the most learned triumph), and les plus savants 

' It occurs, also, as a pleonasm joined mth the coinparabve E sur 
aJirrs plus dihtabli {Ju is mart cjiartmng Ihan [aJt] ol/urs) (CAmn dts dues 

ds A’orm 1,136) The coostruction recalls the praeter oeteroa or prae 

cetaria of Latin Fraeter and prae were replaced bj’ super , we find in 
Suetonius famoalsaliuB super oeteraa (mosi iM/amous of alt; It is not 
rare to find thu construction with the comparative in Latin 
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tnomphent dts igMonmis {the more learned irtumph over 
the Ignorant) 

(ii.) We must distinguish two cases of the superlative 
relative {A), where the adjective precedes the substantive, 
and (B), where it follows it 

A The adjectwe precedes the substantive — The article in 
this case determines both the adjective and the substantive. 
In /a plus belle chose, la not only changes plus belle into 
a superlative, but also determines chose. Hence it follows 
that the substantive preceded by a superlative relative is 
always determined 

B. The adjective foUows the substantive, — The modern 
construction, la chose la plus belle, les chases les plus 
seneuses, where the article is repeated before the com- 
parative, was only introduced into French in the 15th 
century, and was only definitively recognized in the i8th 
In spite of Vaugelas and the Academy, most writers of 
the 17th century still used the older construction, la chose 
plus belle 

Chargednt dt mon debnit Us rehques plus chtres (Rac ii 519 ) 
(Loading the dearest remnants of my lum) 

The same applied to plus and moins accompanying 
a verb la chose du monde qui pouvoit plus gagner le 
Pape {the thing most likely in the world to win the Pope) (id. 
IV 455). Les discours moms serieux plaisent plus auv 
enfants (the least serious speeches please children most) (id vi 
303) The repetition of the article in such cases (i e. les 
plus cheres, le plus gagner, les moms seneux) which the 
language has gradually imposed is due to a keener and 
more delicate analysis of thought, to the wish to distinguish 
more clearly the idea of the superlative, and avoid the 
tendency to a confusion with that of the comparative This 
construction offers another advantage, in that it allows the 
application of the superlative relative to undetermined 
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nouns : DM ouvrter U plus habtle du nwnde {a wotkntan the 
most skilful in the world) 

(ill,) When several superlatives follow each other, at 
present each adjective takes the article and adverb as the 
sign of the superlative. The 17th century still admitted 
that the first adjective alone should bear the sign of the 
superlative la plus grande et tmportante chose du monde 
a pour fondement la fotblesse (the greatest and most important 
thing tn the world has for its foundation weakness) (Pascal, 
Pens i 82) 

Vaugelas tolerated this ellipsis only in cases where the 
adjectives were synonymous terms »/ pratique les plus 
hautes et excellentes vertus [he practises the loftiest and most 
excellent virtues) , but he wishes us to say e’est Phomme 
le plus riche et le plus liberal {the richest and most liberal 
man), where the adjectives are not synonymous terms 
(11 257). The Academy and the other giammarians con- 
demned the ellipsis even in the case of synonymj', and 
their decision still holds good This change of practice 
arose from the same cause as the preceding one, the 
desire to distinguish the form of the supeilative more 
and more clearly 

(i\ ) Modern grammarians distinguish the neuter super- 
lative le plus (indeclinable, = most) trom the masculine or 
feminine superlative, singular or plural (the most), le plus, la 
plus , les plus, Ics plus Compare la rose est la plus belle des 
fleurs , e’est au matin gue la rose est le plus belle {the rose is 
the most beautiful of flowers , it is at mom that the rose is most 
beautiful) This distinction, like the two preceding ones, 
is the work of grammarians of the t7th century, and it was 
far from being observed by all the writers of that period. 
}e les ai fails les plus courts que j’ai pu (/ made them [the 
' asides 'J tfiesAortosZ/coK/rf) (Com iv, 137), ilfautseservir 
au Addtre des vers qui sont les woiiis vers {in the drama you 
must use verses that are as little verse as possible) (id v 
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309) Vaus me reiroHverez toute entiire comtne dans le temps 
oil vous avez ete la plus persuadce de mon amttte (you mil 
find me wholly the same as when you were most convinced 
of my friendship) (Sdv viii 371) La personne du mondc 
qut m'est la plus sensiblement chere (the person who is most 
tenderly dear to me in all the world) (id 111 335). 


CHAPTER III 

NUMERALS 

S77 Cardinal numbers — 378 Ordinal numbers 

We were obliged to discuss the syntax together with 
the morphology of numerals (Book II, §§ 135-139), as we 
did in the case of nouns substantive, so that we shall 
have few observations to add now 

377 Cardinal numbers — I We have seen (Book II, 
General remarks, p 201) that in compound numerals formed 
by addition the component elements were originally joined 
by the conjunction et, which was definitively lost only in 
the i8th century trente deux, soixante seise, and that it 
persisted as an exception before un in vingt et un, trente et 
tin, (See , in soixante et onse, and in certain consecrated 
expressions 

II Cardinal numbers are not declined in the plural. 
Trois un de suite font in For the apparent exception 
of uns used as an indefinite article before a singular noun 
of plural form, and also les uns, sec Book II, p. 194, and 
Book IV, §§ 366, 379. 

However, vmgt, cent, and mtlle offer some peculiarities 

Vingt and cent multiplied by a preceding number 
regularly took the s of the plural in Old French as well 
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as in the Modern language quatre-vlngts, trois oenta. 
Until the iBth century this agreement was admitted even 
when vingt and cent were followed by the addition of 
another numeral : Une armee de trots cents mdle hommes 
(La Bruy, i 370) The editions of the Dictionary of the 
Academy of 1762 and 1798 retained neu/ cents tnide 
Why did the grammarians of the i8th century suppress 
the agreement in this instance and make a rule which was 
condemned as well by logic as by the traditions of the 
language They considered, no doubt, that the parts of 
the number merged into the unity of the whole, as 
indicated by the dropping of the conjunction et This 
explanation is erroneous The cent is as much deter- 
mined by trots in trots cent guatre as the substantive by the 
numeral in trots matsons, guatre jardms , and the dropping 
of the conjunction ct should no more prevent the expres- 
sion of the plural than in such expressions as potnt 
virgule (= full stop and comma = semicolon), with the 
plural points vtrguks 

Itille We have seen (Book II, § 136, p 199) that the 
Old language distinguished mtl (singular) from mtlle 
(plural) od mil de mes fedetlz (Mod F avec mtlle de 
mes Jidiles , with a thousand of niy failhful) {Rol 1 84), 
vtnt miUe homes (id 1 13) Mtl has been retained in the 
numeration of years of an era, because it is there, of course, 
always used in the singular In other cases the plural 
form prevailed, being in more frequent use — Mtlle, as we 
have also said (p. 228), is the only surviving fragment of 
those neutci plurals that existed in the Old language , it 
has therefore remained indeclinable, save when it is used 
as a substantive (= mile) trots miUCB d’Angleterte {three 
English miles') However, it is not rare to find mtlle with 
the sign of the plural as an adjective in the Old language 
Nos ferons utssters a passer guatre miUes el cinc cenz 
chevaus (we will make vessels to transport 4500 horses) 
(ViUeh 14I. The grammarians of the 17th century also 
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remark the tendency of their time to decline mile, espe- 
cially before a noun beginning with a vowel 

III In Old French a numeral formed of unity joined to 
a higher number, such as vtngl et un, did not make the 
substantive which it determined agree in the plural . 
Trente un an regnad en Jerusalem (thirty-one years he 
reigned tn Jerusalem) (Quat. Ltv Rots, p. 422) Vingt el 
un an tot (tout) accompliz aveit (he was full twenty-one 
years of age) (Chron des d de Norm 1 39271) Such was 
the usage in the i6th century, Palsgrave lays down that 
one should write vtngi et un homme In the 17th century 
the concord was doubtful , on the one hand they retained 
the singular in the evaluation of price and time vtngl et 
un 4 cu, vingl et une semame , but the plural was accepted 
in other cases vingt et un chevaux, vingt et un volumes ' 
Since then the intimacy of the union between the two 
component parts of the number has become closer, and 
the substantive is now always made plural, agreeing with 
the number as a whole Thus Modern French has solved 
the question which was left undecided in the 17th century, 
and considers the compound adjective of number ending 
with un as equivalent to a simple adjective 

IV In Latin, to express a considerable indefinite num- 
ber (as in the English use of scores, hundreds, thousands), 
centum, mille, and mostly sexcenti (six hundred) were 
employed In Popular Latin guingenti (ftv hundred) was 
also used It is doubtless to the use of the last phrase 
that we can trace back the indeterminate expression so 
frequent in Old French, cinc cene^ cent and mille were 

' Vaugelas (i 946) says that the Court hesitated, since it said vtnt et 
un an and vtnt et un choTauz They did not perceive that an was 
written by mistake, because it did not differ in pronunciation from ans 
When consulted on this point, the Academy declared in favour of vingt 
et un an accompha 

* We may also note the former use of tant, considered as a substantive, 
to express the unit multiplied preceded by any cardinal numt>er what- 
ever as a multiple (without /oia) deux^ trms, cent tanz que nuls ne pourroti 
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also used. The Modem language has added mtllums, 
which It sometimes multiplies by mile in oaths* mtSe 
mtlhoHS de tonnerres > 

378 Ordinal numbers. — I. In the Modern language 
the cardinal is used for the ordinal in citing dates, pages of 
books, the order of succession in certain senes, &c Thus 
1847 = mi/ hull cent quarante-sept , page 17 = page dix- 
sept, Henn III = Henri trots In the Old language this 
use was almost unknown, and is hardly met with, except in 
dates of years The custom of reading ordinal numbers 
as they are written (see Book II, p 201) extended this use, 
which definitively triumphed in the above cases at the end 
of the 17th century Corneille still said le neuvidme de 
Janvier (Mod. F . le neuf janvter), La Bruyere Henri 
second, Louts onsidme (Mod F Henri deux, Lows onse). 
The proper use of the ordinal in these cases has only 
partially survived in premier Henn premier, tome pre- 
mier, page premidro (side by side with tome un, page un) 

II For vmgt-quatrieme in place of vingtieme quatrieme, 
see Book II, p 204 

dm The modern practn-e in expressing the comparison with a multiple 
Msesplui qm, with the insertion of the nega ion in a verbal complement 
according to the general use of the comparative (§ 374, 1) diux, Itms, 
ant fois plus qu'on nc pourratt dm (= * twice, tiirice, a bundled times as 
many as, or men than, > ou could sa^ 
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J79 The article 

I The Deeinite and the Indefinite Article — SBO Article with 
names of persons — 881 Article with names of nations — 882 
Article with geographical names —383 Article with concrete 
common nouns — 384 Article with abstract common nouns — 386 
Article with nouns as attributes — 38C Omission of the article in 
negative and interrogative propositions —337 Article with sub- 
stantives accompanied by adjectives 

II The Partitive Article —388 The partitive article — 389 Partitive 
article with a determinate substantive 

379 The article —The article m French appears 
under three different aspects the definite article, the 
indefinite axtiole, and the partitive article 
The definite article arose, as we know (Book 1 1 , § 199), 
from the Latin demonstrative ille, we saw how the gradual 
weakening of its signification has reduced its function to 
that of merely individualizing the noun following Although 
Merovingian Latin offers a fair number of examples of 1 U 0 
with this new function, m the Oaths of Strasburg it was not 
used once It might well have occurred m one sentence 
at least S» Lodhuvtgs sagrament que son fradre Karlo 
jurat conservat (Mod F si Louis [le] sennent, que a son 
frire Charles jura, conserve , if Louts keep the oath which he 
STBore to his brother Charles) , possibly the omission is due 
to the scribe In the Sequence de Satnte Eulalte the article 
is used several times, even in some cases where Old 
French may omit it, as will be seen below h Deo tntmt 
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{les ennemis de Dieu), 1 les mats conselhers {les mauvats 
conseillers), 1. 5; la polle {la jeune fiUe), 1. 10, le nom 
chnshien, 1. 14, &c. Thus in the gth century the use of 
the definite article was consecrated and was destined only 
to spread. 

The indefinite article, which is used to indicate an 
indeterminate object, was in the singular taken from the 
numeral adjective unus, una, {un, une), which from the 
5th century had here and there acquired the sense of 
the Latin quidam (a cerlam) The first instance of un 
in an indefinite sense is furnished by the Sequence de Satnie 
Eulalte ad una spede (avec une epee], I 22 But the 
use of the indefinite article was far from spreading as 
rapidly as that of the definite article, and this is easily 
understood, as it could originally more easily be dis- 
pensed with It was only from the 17th century that its 
use became general 

For the plural of the indefinite article (with the sense of 
some) Old French sometimes used the plural of un, 
especially in the case of pairs or sets of objects, or nouns 
only used in the plural form (cf Book II, p 194, note i, 
and § 366 above) f/«s, unes, were at an early period 
replaced by the contracted article des, and only survived 
in the expressions les uns . les autres, les unes . . les 
autres. 

The rules for the use of the definite and indefinite 
articles being nearly the same, we shall study them 
together 

The partitive article, on the contrary, being formed by 
the article preceded by the preposition de, and serving to 
note that an object is not considered as a whole, but in 
some indeterminate part, requires separate consideration. 


I The Definite and the Indefinite Article 

380. Article with names of persons — Individuality 
being the very characteristic of names of persons, they 
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may dispense with the article in Old French as well as in 
Modern French, save in certain cases 

1 From the i6th century Italian family names (often 
gallicised) have taken the article : VAltghten, le Corrige, 
le Tasse But it is a mistake to write (according to 
present practice) le Dante, le Guide, le Titien, which 
are not in reality family names, but individual ones. 

2 In the i6th century the definite article was also 
often used to designate well-known personages . le Camille, 
le Tantale, la Ntobe, VHeline, thus giving the article 
the emphatic value of the Latin demonstrative adjective 
ille, Alexander lUo {the Alexander) The article seems 
to have the same sense in this sentence of Madame 
de S^vignd J'cn demande pardon au Bourdaloue et au 
Mascaron (/ ask pardon of the [great] Bourdaloue and Mas- 
caron (11 100) In like manner the article is now used 
before the names of celebrated actresses and female 
singers la Champtnesle, la Malibran 

On the other hand, even in the 17th century the article 
placed before the name of a person came to show either 
familiarity or a shade of disdain, if not contempt. This 
tendency has become accentuated in the present language. 
In popular and country talk, however, the practice only 
implies familiarity [as in German] 

Down to the 17th century they continued to say le 
Lazare, la Magdelatne As for Lazare, it may originally 
have been treated as a common noun, owing to the adjec- 
tive lazer, later on ladre {leprous) , in la Magdelatne, la has 
a demonstrative value, as in la Ntobe] &c 

3 When the name of a person is used as a common 
noun It naturally requires the article le Mecene est I’apput 
des Muses {the Maecenas [= literary patron] is the support 
of the Muses) , la Venus de Praxitile , V Agnpptne et la 
Cleopdtre de I’htstotre sont diffirentes de cedes du thedtre 
{the Agrippina and the Cleopatra of history are different from 
those of the stage) 
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4. A great number of names of persons whtch were 
originally common nouns or surnames have retained the 
definite article Claude le Lorrain side by side with 
Claude Lorrain Thus it is that many names of persons, 
generally those denoting a nationality', have a double form . 
Allemand, Lallemand, Breton, Lebreton , Fraufots, Lefran 
fots, &c They retain the article even when preceded 
by another article un Lefran^ots, les Lefranfots. La 
Bruy^re was wrong when he wrote ces gens chez qut un 
N autre (= Le Nostre, a celebrated gardener) va tracer el 
prendre des altgnemenls (those people to whom a Le Nostre 
goes to trace and draw lines) (11. 258) 

381 Ariicle with names of nahons -Old French 
generally omitted the article before names of nations 
in the plural especially in the nominative case Dient 
(Mod F disent) Franfets (the French say) (Rol 1 192), 
Sarraem ne sonl ttite doutes (the Saracens are no whit dis- 
mayed) (id 1 1186) To these we must add the words CAre- 
tiens, Paiens, which were treated as proper nouns The 
rule of the omission of the article applied even when an 
adjective accompanied the noun The practice tends to 
disappear from the 12th century, and by the 16th it is 
scarcely found except in poetry 

362 Article with geographical names— Until the 
13th century names of countries and towns were used 
without the article, and the same rule applied to moun- 
tains and valleys, only names of rivers of the feminine 
gender took the article. From the 13th century we find 
uncertainty in the matter, save with regard to names of 
towns that were originally formed from common nouns, 
such as Le Havre (the haven), Lamothe (the mound), &c. 

' But when the name of a nation was used to designate a single indi- 
vidual the article was absolutely required po dul li Sarmans (J/iis 
and t/u Saraceit [envoy]l {Rot I 147 ), tnvtur al .Sormun (aiwd to t/ii 
Saiiufn [Sultan]) (id. 1 353 ) 
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Since the 17th century, names of nvers have definitely 
received the article, although Corneille still wrote le 
Passage de Lowe (x 106), Racine, les bords d’Asopus 
(vi 215), and Boileau, de Styx et d' Acheron (Art poet 111 
1 . 285)*, and we continue to say Bar-sur-Aube, Nogent- 
sur-Seine, See The same applies to names of mountains 
As for names of countries, they have remained subject 
to numerous inconsistencies we have htstotre de France 
side by side with histotre Ittteraire de la France, Vempereur 
dAutnche side by side with Vempereur du Japan 

II went dliahe but tl part pour Vltalie 

11 va en Chine ,, tl arrive a la Chine 

11 est en France „ il cst au Mextque 

We may note, however, that the omission of the article 
with the prepositions cn and de is an archaism that is 
seldom found save with such names of countries as have 
long been current in French* 

383 Article with concrete common nouns — Since 
the origin of the language concrete nouns have been 
preceded by the article This rule has been and is still 
subject to various exceptions 

I Certain substantives of characteristic unity have been 
and are still treated in the language as if they were proper 
nouns 

Thus the word Dieu only takes the article when it is 
accompanied by a determinant le Dteu de nos peres, les 
faux dteux In the 17th century Pascal and Bossuet, in 
conformity with an old usage, used, the one Messte, the 
other Christ, without an article (Mod F le Messte, le Christ) 
The locutions Dtable m’emporte st, Diable soit de vous, 

^ If we say tau dt Snnt (for Sdmt^wattr) it is less an archaism than a 
locution formed by analogy with eau dt sotttzt, eau dt ftuits ^ it is a kind 
of compound word 

' [Names ofplaces in the plural always take the definite article doiu 
lea Indes, las Eiais^UniSj lea Vosgts ] 
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take us back to a period previous to the i6th century, 
from which time dtable has been definitely used with 
the article Malherbe still said frappe de foudre (i. aa) 
The Old language used the same construction with jour, 
tiuit, soled, ctel, terre, and rot, the last only when referring 
to the actual sovereign of the country, hence the long- 
used locution, hcutenant de rot 

To these words we must add the religious terms messe, 
vipres, complies Malherbe writes Je f us hter outr messe 
aux Jacoptns (/ went yesterday to hear mass at the Jacobin 
church) (ill 546 ) , we may still say attendez que vepres 
sonnent, sortir de vepres , chanter complies 

We may point out the uncertainty in the use of the 
definite article before the letters of the alphabet employed 
as substantives, we say either A, or I’ A, se prononce la 
bouclie ouverte {A is sounded with the mouth open) 

Such expressions as remuer ciel et terre, tl ne voit ni terra 
ni mer, cannot be included in the same category The 
absence of the article here comes from its suppression 
in the Old language before each of two substantives united 
by a conjunction, though it was expressed before either 
substantive when isolated It is thus that lune, although 
regularly used with an article in Old French, drops it in 
soled et lune, soled ni lune [cf English Heaven and Earth, 
Sun and Moon, man and wife, &c ] 

2 Substantives designating periodical phenomena such 
as the seasons, the months, the days, the parts of the 
day, and certain festivals, may be used without an article 
The present language employs the article before names of 
seasons, but continues to omit it before days of the week, 
ecclesiastical seasons, &c d viendra lundi, midt sonne, 
dematn matin, lundi prochatn, Avrd a eie chaud, Noel 
approche, Pdques est tard celle annee, &c [but I'Avent = 
Advent] [Perhaps we may place here the use of dejeuner, 
diner, souper, as indicating fixed times of the day, with the 
prepositions of time avant, apris.] 
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3. When the concrete substantive designates, not an indi- 
vidual or an object of a particular species, but the species 
Itself, both Old and Middle French (like English) omitted 
the article There are numerous examples in the writers 
of the i6th century Tabourtns a nopces soHt ordinairetnent 
battue tabourtneurs bten festoyez (tabors at weddtngs are 
generally beaten tabor-players well feasted) (Rabel 11 324) 
This practice of omitting the article before the concrete 
noun taken in a general and indeterminate sense has not 
entirely disappeared from the language, which, however, is 
reluctant to use it save in negative and inteirogative pro- 
positions (§ 386) In the instance of souvent femme vane 
we have a very old proverbial saying pieserved unchanged 
On the other hand, when the noun is the object of a verb 
or preposition, the absence of the article is very frequent 
in the Old language (as in English', and the Modern 
language has retained many traces of this use Idchet 
pted, fermer boutique, rendre gorge, perdre de vue, sorttr de 
table, aller en bateau, aller par mer, alley a cheval, &c In 
many cases the introduction of the article would change 
the sense of the expression and take away its character of 
generality and indeterminateness Thus aller en bateau = 
to go by boat, to go boating , aller en un bateau ■=. to go on 
a boat , sorhr de table = to leave table , ^ortir d’une table — 
to get up from a table 

4 The article is omitted before certain concrete nouns 
when used as subjects in narrative 

GrenoutUes aussttdi dd sauUr dans Ics ondes (La Font i 173 ) 
(The frogs at once jumped into the waves ) 

384 . Article with abstract common nouns — For the 
same reason as common nouns taken in a general or inde- 
terminate sense (§ 383, 3), abstract nouns have been but 
slowly affected by the article Proverbs, which for the most 
part may be traced back to a 1 emote period of the language, 
afford numerous examples of the absence of the article. 

r r 
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Pauvrele n'est pas vice, Noblesse oblige, Contentement passe 
nchesse, Plus fait douceur que violence, &c True, the 
absence of the article may be due to a personification of 
virtues and vices, which, as we are aware, was a frequent 
process during a certain period of French literature. But, 
apart from proverbs, the words nature, fot, amour, fortune, 
and many others designating either states or feelings, were 
long used without an article Since the 17th century, analogy 
with concrete nouns has triumphed and introduced the 
article, leaving, however, numerous exceptions where ab- 
stract nouns, like concrete nouns taken in a general sense, 
are objects of verbs or, more especially, of prepositions 
avoir courage, prendre patience, prendre peur, prendre sow, 
avoir fatm, courtr nsque, entendie ratlleric {take a jest), trou- 
ver woven, tenir tele {hold one's ground), mcttre fin, &c , agtr 
par interSt, par peur, manquer dc courloisxe, tirer de peine 
{set free from trouble), mettre en peine {give trouble), etre en 
danger, en peur, donner en recompense, entrer en posses- 
sion, &c 

These expressions, which offer an idea of unity to the 
mind and resemble compound words, were very numerous 
111 the Old language, expressions such as avoir temps, 
loisir, pemnsswH , Jaire guerre, oraison, 7 ccit , donner 
reponsc, victoire , rendre mal, bien , dire raison, verite, &c , 
were current, They were still in constant use in the 17th 
century 

II vous assure vie, et giotrr et Itberir ('Com v 584 ) 

(U promises ^ou life and gloiy and liberty ) 
dut tl til fn confer front el vie ( id vii 343 ) 

( should It cost me throne and life ; 

On the other hand, we sometimes suppress the article in 
cases like 'rendre service’ where it was used in the 17th 
century Rendons- lui dvi service {Corn 1 400) 

386 . Article with nouns as attributes — i, After 
neuter verbs of being, becoming, seeming, etre, devenir. 
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paraUre, &c, a noun denoting an attribute generally has 
no article, we say il ftU, tl devint rot, tl esi p&re 
de quatre er^ants, tl paraii vatnqueur Nevertheless, we 
may say cet homme esi un ouvrter, as well as . cel homme 
esi ouvner 

2 With an attributive substantive m simple apposition 
there are two cases to be considered. 

A The attribute precedes, ie rot Charles Usage ap- 
pears to have been at first uncertain We find in the 
Chanson de Roland li rets (le rot) Marstltes, la rente Brami- 
munde, side by side with rets Marstltes, reine Bramtmunde, 
&c From the 12th century the article was generally used 
However, certain nouns denoting title, social rank or posi- 
tion or condition, or a relationship, such as rot, empereur, 
romte, dom, clerc, tnaiire, pretre, mere, sceur, tante, continued 
in general to be used without the article Modern use 
preserves some traces of this ellipsis Dom Mabtllon, 
Frere Gutllaume, Sceur Hyacmthe Sultan may also dis- 
pense with the article, as in the time of Racine and La 
Fontaine 

B The attribute follows In this case the use of the 
article has been general from the origin of the language, 
and IS so still Denys le tyran, Arcestlaus le phtlosophe, &c 
However, we now say Alexandre Dumas pere, Alexandre 
Dumas fils, whereas in the i 8 th century they said Ractne 
kills 

380 Omission of the article in negative and inter- 
rogative PROPOSITIONS — In a negative or interrogative 
proposition, conveying an indeterminate idea, the article 
before the indeterminate substantive is generally omitted 

jamais contie un tyran entreprlse eorifue 
Nf permit d'esperer une plus belle issue (Corn in. 391 ) 
(Never did enterpnse against a tyrant planned 
Give hope o< a fairer issue) 

On ne vott ante qut vvue (one sees not a living sold) Y a^M 

R r 2 
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au monde homme qut f Oil trouver metUeur consol ? It is 
to this influence of the negation that the substantives pas, 
point, mte, owe their change of signification and function 
If the article had clung to them they must have remained 
substantives 

Sans, in these constructions, behaves as a negative II sst 
sans amts , tl est sorit sans chapeau , if any determinant 
IS used with the substantive after sans it must be a very 
definite one II est sotit sans son chapeau However, 
we say il est sans le sou {he hasn’t a penny), a turn which 
IS absolutely exceptional, and due, no doubt, to the re- 
quirements of euphony 

We notice also the absence of the article in comparative 
sentences, such as plus heureux qui roi, or que pnnce, 
which are felt as true negative piopositions (see § 374) 
However, as the negative is not apparent here, the 
occasional addition of the article is intelligible plus 
heureux qu'un rot. 

387 Article with substantives accompanied by 
ADJECTIVES - We must here distinguish the cases ol the 
definite and the indefinite articles respectively 

I Definite article — The language has used from its 
origin the article before nouns accompanied by a quali- 
ficative, save when a proper name was habitually joined 
to an adjective, as in the epic word-groups belle Aude, 
douce France, Charlemagne, fiic. So also Saint, preceding 
a personal proper name, excluded the article Saint 
Leger We have preserved this usage as well as the 
use of feu without the article fevt loupinel {the late 
Toupind) (p 583) 

[The article is dropped before certain adjectives accom 
panying a proper name to designate a member of a family, 
such as aine, cadet, jeune Coquelin cadet , F roment jeune 
et Rider aine This is possibly by analogy with the locu- 
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tions wilh the substantives pere, JUs, &c (§ 385, B) Such 
adjectives may become nicknames or surnames (Book III, 
p 186'' ] 

II Indefinite article — The use of the indefinite article 
before a substantive accompanied by an adjective is by 
no means strictly observed The Old French usage of 
dropping the article when the substantive is either a true 
nominative, or a grammatical nominative after a neuter 
verb governed by the logical subject ce {it), has no doubt 
been abandoned Ban chtcn chasse de race, c’esl grand 
dommage, and c'est chose fdcheusr, are archaisms Since 
the 17th century we say Un grand malheur est a redouler 
C'est une triste chose, &c 

But, where the substantive is the predicate or object 
of either a verb or a preposition, the present language 
often suppresses the article, especially when the adjective 
precedes the substantive, as in vous (tcs bon fils, je vous 
trouvc honnete Itommc, en paretlle occurrence, en vilatne 
pasture. Sire de ntauvatse hunuur , whereas Moliere makes 
Alceste say j’entre cn une humeur noire (/ fall into a black 
mood) (v 449) Examples such as ntourtr dc mort violenle, 
de mort naturclle, where the article is omitted when the 
adjective follows, are archaisms, these idiomatic expres- 
sions having remained m the language unchanged 

As in Old and Middle French, the adverb of com- 
parison SI (so) may also exclude the article vous avtez st 
piteuse mine (you had so piteous an air) Je vous at trouvc 
en St miserable etat (I found you in so miserable a state). 

Finally, certain adjectives require special comment 

Tout In Old French the article might be omitted with 
tout in the plural , this usage is exemplified in la Toussamt 
{= la [fete de] tous [les] Saints), toutefois (= toutes votes) 
(however, anyhow) , tous deux, tous quatre, side by side 
with tous les deux, tous les quatre In the singular the 
article was not so often omitted In Malherbe, however. 
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the ellipsis of the article, even in the singular, is fairly 
frequent, and such expressions as par toute terre, en tous 
pays, often occur in the 17th century 

OriginaUy, according to the Latin tradition, which placed 
the determinant between totus and the substantive (totas 
illas terras), the rule was to place the article between tout 
and the substantive which it determines , and this usage 
persists where the article is supplied tout un sficle, tout 
le tnonde, tous les mots, toutes les femmes 

Ml Old French also put the article between mi (mid), 
which was an adjective, and its substantive par mt un val 
erbos {through a grassy vale') {Rol 1 roi8), par mi la boche 
[through his mouth) (id 1 1763) So now the preposition 
parmt [amid) requires that its object (which must be a plural, 
or at least a noun of multitude) should be preceded by 
the article 

Memo (as an adjective) and aeul in Modern French 
assume, as we know, different meanings according as they 
are put next the article or separated from it meme separated 
from the article means self, following it, means same (,p 584) 
Seul may even take three different places seule I’equite 
[only equity), I’equite seule [equity alone), la seule equite 
(equity alone). These distinctions are all quite modern 

12 The Partitive Article 

388 The partitive article — The special use of the 
article preceded by the preposition de scarcely became 
regular in the language before the 15th century Old 
French used manger pain, manger fruits, as well in the 
sense of bread or fruit in general as in the sense of a 
certain portion of bread or fruit. 

However, even in Old French we already find a con- 
struction which contains the germ of the modern partitive 
article. Side by side with eders panem, Low Latin had 
created the phrase edere de pane, where do has a clearly 
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partitive sense : manger de pain It was this elliptical con- 
struction that was destined to give nse to the partitive article. 
We still say at the present day manger un peu, beaucoup, 
asses, trap — de^aiM, and in negative sentences ilneprend 
pas de vtn, xl ne prend point de pain {he takes no wine, no 
bread) Then, as in these constructions the object is mostly 
determined, the article made its appearance manger du 
patn = to eat of the bread [here\ that is a part of the bread 
\here\. 

This construction once introduced, the article combined 
with the preposition — du, de la, des — was applied even to 
indeterminate objects manger du patn {to eat bread [in 
general]), botre de Veau, acheter des livres 

Lastly, Its use was gradually extended so as to affect 
a great number of constructions which seem to have no 
right to It In fact, it was extended not only to direct 
objects, but also to indirect prepositional objects and to 
nominatives travaxllcr pour de V argent, reusstr par des 
efforts, se promener avec des amts, du courage est necessatre, 
gens sont venus But, where the substantive takes no 
article, e g the indefinite noun aucun, then we have the pre- 
position de alone d' aucuns prelendent {certain people affirm) 

There is only one case where the language was 
obliged to renounce, not only the combination of the 
article with the partitive preposition de, but even the 
preposition itself it is when the object is led up to by 
the preposition de, for instance when an intransitive verb 
takes de before its indirect object se noumr de = to feed 
on We say manger du patn, se noumr avec An patn, but 
se nourrtr de pain The combination de + du, as in de 
du patn, was inacceptable. 

The partitive article occurs both beiore names of objects 
which can be counted : acheter des Itvres ; and before 
names of objects which cannot be counted, or which 
appear from the sense of the sentence not to be counted ■ 
botre de I'eau, manger des fruUs. In the last case des 
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corresponds to a singular du • manger du fruit \ but in the 
first case it corresponds to a singular un acheter un 
Itvre This curious result shows an indeterminate noun 
in the singular corresponding with a determinate noun in 
the plural, in other terms, a definite article des has 
become the plural of the indefinite article un 

380 Partitive article with a determinate sub 
sTANTiVE — We must distinguish between the cases where 
the substantive is in the plural and in the singular re- 
spectively 

I Plurcd — In the 17th century the language still 
used the partitive article when the adjective was placed 
before the substantive as well as after it Des grosses 
larmes lui tombaient des yeux {great tears were falling 
from hts eyes) (Sdv ix 532) Vous aurez passe sur des 
petits ponts (you will have passed over little bridges) (id 11 
205) But Vaugelas and the other grammarians already 
condemned the use of des in cases where the adjective 
precedes The partitive article has here given way in 
general to the simple preposition de de petits enfants 
( = little children), de grandes files {big girls) , but, when 
the adjective and the substantive unite to form a true 
compound noun, des is used des peiits-enfants = grand- 
children, des grands-parents = grand-parents, des jeunes 
gens (young men or young people), des jeunes files (girls), 
des petits-maltres (dandies), des beaux espnts, &c 

On the other hand, the partitive article has persisted 
when the adjective follows des matsons neuves, des enfants 
obeissants 

It IS very intelligible that the article should have per- 
sisted in the latter case, because when the adjective 
follows the substantive it forms an apposition , it is, in 
fact, a predicate separated from the substantive by certain 
terms of a true proposition understood des Itvres precteux 
means des Itvres qui sont precteux. Therefore, as regards 
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the article, there can be no difference between acheter des 
Imres and acheter des Imres precteux 

Why, on the contrary, was the article dropped when 
the adjective precedes'!' Why do we say acheter des 
Imres and acheter de precteux Imres It is not only, as was 
pointed out by Father Bouhours in the 17th century, to 
avoid ambiguities such as un Itvre plan des bans mots de 
Lucten (= a book full of Lucian's witticisms, or a book of 
Lucian full of wittiasms) , it is also because the language, 
in a broader spirit of analysis, considered the adjective 
Itself a sufficient determinant In acheter de precteux Itvres 
the adjective precteux, by determining Imre, renders un- 
necessary the presence of the article as a second deter- 
minant, although It was used in Middle French and in the 
17th century 

II Singular. — When the substantive determined is in 
the singular, the same distinction was adopted by the 
grammarians of the 1 7th century , but the dropping of the 
article is only strictly enforced when the substantive is 
taken in a general sense 

// a dll pain cxullcnt (He has some excellent bread) 

II a ^excellent pain (He keeps excellent bread). 

II bolt de Vcati claire (He ts drinking plain water) 

II bolt de bonne eau (He drinks good water). 

Should the substantive be taken in a particular sense, 
we use the article even when the adjective precedes fe 
veux boire de Vexcellent vin qui est dans votre cave (I want 
to drink some of the excellent wine m your cellar) 

Note, however, that the popular language has not 
yet admitted these distinctions, which are rather subtle 
although necessary for clearness of style, the people 
continue to say : il a des grandes filles, je veux botre du 
bon vin. 



CHAPTER V 

PRONOUNS AND PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES 

I Personal Pronouns — 390 The personal pronoun as subject — 391 
Origin of the direct interrogative idiom — 392 Substitution of the 
objective form for the nominative — 393 The personal pronoun as 
object — 394 The reflexive pronoun sot (se) —39') The pronouns 
le, la, Us, lux, Uur — 306 Use of plural forms to denote a singular — 
397 Kxpletive use of personal pronouns (ethical dative^ — 398 Peri- 
phrastic substitutes for personal pronouns — 309 The adverbial 
pronouns en and v 

/J Possessive Pronouns — 400 Possessive pronouns and adjectives 
— 401 Possessive replaced by the article — 403 Use of the posses 
sive of the third person — 409 Possessives relating to one or more 
substantives —404 Use of possessives in the objective sense 

III Demonstrative Pronouns — 405 Demonstrative pronouns and 
adjectives --40(i I he pronoun cr/m — 407 The neuter pronoun 
« — 40S The use of cect and c^la — 409 The adjective-pronouns eg, 
«/, ee/Uf ces 

IV Relative Pronouns —410 Qw, que — 411 Q\iot—4Vl Lequel — 
418 Dci)\t — 414 0« — 415 The relative adverb f/wr 

V Interrogative Pronouns — 416 Qut — 417 Que, quoi — 418 Quel, 
hquel 

I Persona] Pronouns 

3GO The personal pronoun as subject — I The 
personal pronoun as the subject in the Old language, 
following Latin traditions, was often omitted It was 
rarely expressed save when either the verb or a personal 
pronoun in the objective would otherwise have headed the 
sentence 

Ozsf Oliviers Jo ai pmens veduz {Rol 1 1039 ) 

(Said Oliver I have pagans seen ) 

Jo (Je Tai laxssiet (laissd) en une marche estrange (id 1 839 ) 

(I have left him in a foreign mark [district] ) 

When, on the contrary — and such cases were very 
frequent — the proposition began with a direct (and not 
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pronominal) or an indirect object, a participial or adjective 
predicate, or an indeclinable word, or when it was preceded 
by another proposition, the ellipsis of the pronominal 
subject was general Par son cors (corps) les peust (pUf) 
delivrer dc prison (in person he might be able to free diem 
from prison) (J oinv. 9). Rn grant avanture de mort fumes 
lors (alors) (in great danger of death we were then) (id. ii). 
Envieus estes et vtlains (enmotts are ye and bad) (Chev au 
lion, 1 90). Comander vos vuel (veux) et pner (I wish to 
command and pray you) (id 1 549) Or vous vueil faire 
une demande (now I wish to make a request of you) 
(Joinv 48^ 

We have seen (Book II, § 193) that the gradual weakening 
of verbal inflexions rendered more and more imperative 
the presence of the nominative personal pronoun to 
denote the grammatical person Nevertheless, we find 
numerous examples of the older usage in the i6th cen- 
tury Et le feray imprinter a ce que chascun y apretgne 
(apprenne) comme jc ay faist (and 1 will print it that every 
one may there learn, as I have done) (Rab 1 320) Ny ne 
veux gaster (gdter) ses meurs genereuses (nor would I spoil 
his noble manners) (Mont 1 25) II te gardera sous sok 
aisle, et seras a seurete sous ses plumes (he will keep thee 
under hts wing and thou wilt be tn safety beneath his feathers) 
(Calvin, 264) L’auire se plaint que jedoux mary a [the other 
complains that she has a jealous husband) (Marot, 10) In 
the 17th century, particularly in La Fontaine, we stiU 
meet with examples of the omission of the nominative 
pronoun, but these are archaisms Ever since Malherbe 
the use of the nominative pronoun has become an absolute 
rule in most constructions We must, however, note two 
exceptions 

r In certain impersonal phrases the pronoun il, as the 
grammatical or logical subject, is still suppressed Tant 
y a que N’lmporte (no matter) St bon vous semble (if you 
think proper) D'ou vient que . . . (whence comes if that). 
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A Dim m plaise (God Jorbtd) Cinq et trots font huit, olez 
deux, reste six (5 and 3 are 8 ; take 2 away, 6 remains) 
These are remnants of the primitive construction Ana- 
Ic’gy. which from the middle of the 12th century (Book II, 
§ 198) had extended to all impersonal verbs the pronoun 
tl of the personal verbs, failed to affect these expressions 
In the i6th century other cases of omission of this 
pronoun were still very frequent. But, save for the above 
archaisms, the omission was rare m the 17th century 
De cette confusion arrive { from this confusion it befalls) 
(Pascal, Pensees, 1 93) Mais a quoi serf, mes Peres, 
dopposer ? (but what is the use. Fathers, of opposing . . ?) 
(Id Prov XVI.) Et quels avantages, Madame, putsque 
Madame y a ^ (and what advantages. Madam, since Madam 
there is [=syou are']?) (Moliere, vi 519) La Fontaine 
alone has a real predilection for this ellipsis N‘a pas 
longtcmps (not long ago) (iv 85) Comment vous va ? (how 
goes it ^) (vii. 128) Non sera, sur mon dme (it shall not be, 
on my soul) (iv 346) Toujours falloit forger de nouveaux 

tours (it was ever necessary to devise new tricks) (iv 302), &c 
2 In compound propositions containing two consecutive 
verbs with one and the same subject, the pronoun may 
be expressed only once, 1 e before the first verb J’admets 
et pretends (I believe and maintain) , tl desire et demande 
(he prays and demands) — an archaism which the language 
could preserve without inconvenience, the construction 
being sufficiently clear But this ellipsis is scarcely 
tolerated save when the verbs are in the same tense, and 
when they are not far from each other, we should no 
longer, like Racine, write Je le recueillis tci et I’ai nourn 
avec grand sotn (I took him up here and have nounshed him 
with great care) (vi 100), nor, like Madame de Sdvign^ . 
‘Hi, hi, hi, hi, hi,’ lut fit-elle, en lui nant au nez , ‘votld 
comment on repond aux folks’ et passe son chemtn (' Hi, hi, 
hi, hi, hi,’ she said to her, laughing in her face , ‘that’s the 
way to answer fools,’ and goes her way) (111 3). 
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11 . If the Old language often omitted the nominative 
pronoun, on the other hand it frequently made a redun- 
dant use of the nominative pronoun of the 3rd person 
to recall a subject already expressed, but generally one 
separated from its verb Li roys de France qm sot que 
tls estoient la, il s'adrefa (the Kmg of France, who knew 
that they were there, he turned) (Joinv 85) Les soienoes qm 
reglentles moeurs des homines elles se meslent de tout (the 
sciences that govern the conduct of men they meddle with 
everything) (Mont 1 29). Even in the 17th and i8th 
centuries we find . Tin noble, s'tl vit chez lut, dans sa pro- 
vince, U vit Itbre (a noble, if he lives at home, in his province, 
he lives free) (La Bruy 1 326) Lea Bomains se destinant 
a la guerre et la regardant comme le seul art, ils mirent tout 
leur espnt et ioutes leurs pensees a le perfectionner (the 
Romans, intending to devote themselves to war, and regard- 
ing it as the only art, they set all their wit and all their 
thoughts on perfecting it) (Montesquieu, Grand, et Dec 2) 

III The plural pronoun tls, in the i6th and 17th cen- 
turies, was often used [like the English impersonal they') as 
a synonym of on Ils demeurerent plus tard quWe n’avotenl 
de coustume (they stayed longer than they were wont) (Noel 
du Fail, 11 311) f alligue .aussivolontierscequej’ayveu, 
que ce qu’xla ont escrit (I put forth as readily what I have 
seen as what they have written) (Mont 111 13) Pour le 
regard de ce qu’ilB disent (with regard to what people say) 
(Malh 11 106). 

De nos crimes comtnuns je veux qvCon soil mstnat 
Madame^ ils ne vous croiront pas , 

11a sauront recuser Pinjuste stratageme 

D'un tetnom tmte qm daccuse Im-meme (Rac ii 295 ) 

(I desire that our common cnmes may be made known 
Madam, they will not believe you , 

They will have the capacity to reject the unjust stratagem 
Of an angry witness accusing himself) 

This IS really a Latinism In Latin a verb with an indefi- 
nite subject was put in the 3rd person plural . dicunt fhey 
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say, people say), so in Old French the 3rd person plural 
without a pronominal subject expressed the indefinite idea 
conveyed at the present time by on Ei jnult en orent 
{eureni) grant joie par I’ost {and great joy had they thereof 
throughout the army) (Villeh. 299) When the habit of 
expressing the nominative pronoun enforced itself in 
French, the pronoun tls was naturally used in this case 

IV The neuter pronoun f/(= it) was still in the 17th 
century of more general use than in the modern language, 
where it is now replaced as a rule by the demonstrative ce 
(§ 407) Quand cela paraitra, je ne doute point qu’a ne 
donne matiere aux critiques {when it appears, I doubt not 
but that It will give matter to the critics) (Corn x 486) 

A i-on jafftats platde d'une telle fneihode ^ 

Mats qulen dti est foyt a la mode (Rac u an ) 

(Did one ever plead on such a plan ? 

But what does the assembly say to is much in vogue) 

Peut-itre cela etoit-il vrat, mats il n’etoit pas vraisemblabk 
{perhaps it was true, but it did not seem like truth) (StJv 
vii 199) GoUtez bien cela , il est de Leandre et il ne me 
coiite qu'un grand merci {taste well of this , it comes from 
Leander, and it only costs me a ‘ thank you ’) (La Bruy 
1. 194) 

The present usage only preserves il when the imper- 
sonal proposition is determined by some object or com- 
plement Compare il est vrat + que fai eu tort and e’est 
vrai , il-\-en + est ainst and dest ainsi 

391 Origin of the direct interrogative idiom — 
When the interrogation depends only on the verb the 
nominative pronoun is placed either (i) after the verb. 
Vientill or (2) before the verb llvienf^ In the latter 
case the tone of voice suffices to indicate the question 
But when the interrogation does not turn on the verb the 
nominative pronoun always comes after Quand amverez- 
TOUB? D'ouvtennenty\s'> Quefaisons-aows^ For French, 
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not having preserved the Latin interrogative particles, had 
recourse to the inversion of the subject V lendra Pierre ? 
and pronouns were treated as substantives and also placed 
after the verb 

Qo disi Rollans ‘ Contpatnz^ que /atits-voue 1 ' (/?o/ 1 1360 ) 
^This said Roland ‘ Companions, what do ye I ’) 

Cmiilz quetts i^comte), sin vatUaui ham, ou its (es) tu * (id I. 2045 ) 
(Fair count, sir valiant man, where art thou ?) 

The post-position of the subject when it is a substantive 
has not been maintained in the case where the interrogation 
turns on the verb If we still say Quand vtendra Pterre ? 
we no longer say Vtendra Pterre ? This latter form of 
phrase was already a mere archaism in the i6th century 

Las f pouira bten tests blanche vietUesse 
Forter le fais (faix) telle trisiesse? 

(Th de Bfeze, Abraham, p 33 ) 

(Alas' can this white old age at all 
Carry the burden of such a sorrow!) 

We say Pterre vtendra-t-tl? and similarly the form of 
phrase still in use Quand vtendra Pterre? may be re- 
placed by Quand Pterre viendra-t-tl ? 

Whence comes this use of the personal pronoun after 
the verb as its logical subject in interrogative propo- 
sitions'^ At an early period m Old French it became 
habitual in interrogations to place the nominative at the 
beginning of the sentence 

Damoiaeles que j at veues 

En cesi chasiel dont (d ou) sont vtnuts f 

[Chev au lion, I 5219) 

(The damsels I have seen 

In this castle, whence did they come ?) 

Tu que quters ? {what seekest thou ?) {Cour. Louts, 1 . 512). 
Et vous, qm estes? {and who are ye?) {Thedt Jranf , 146). 
This new form of phrase introduced by the growing 
tendency of French to give the sentence a uniform con- 
struction, with the subject at its head, was, on the other 
hand, in contradiction with the logical need of beginning 
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an interrogation with the verb, hence at an early period 
a pronoun referring to the subject already expressed was 
added after the verb 

L'avetr CharloH ist il apareilliea ? (JRol 1 643 ) 

(The treasure for Charles, is it made ready 2 ) 

This construction became more and more frequent from 
the 13th century, but gradually the true part played by 
the prefixed substantive, as intended to bring the subject 
into relief, was lost sight of The substantive was looked 
upon as the real subject of the verb, and the pronoun 
coming after, from being the real subject as it was at first, 
took the part of a logical subject 

302 Substitution of the objective form for the 
NOMINATIVE — Pronouns are either accented or atonic (Book 
§ 193) In Old French all nominative pionouns were 
accented The writers of the first half of the i 6 th cen- 
tury still offer us many examples of this usage, although 
It was nearly lost in the 15th century Pour ce que je 
Mercure ay cogneu que {for that /, Mercury, have known 
that) (Le Maire de Beiges, i) Tu princesse pacifique {thou, 
peaceful princess) (id. 2). fe auserots jurer qit’iiz autres 
foys avotent Andoutllcs combatu (/ would dare swear that 
they had formerly fought the Andouilles) (Rabel 11 406' 
Of this form the language has only retained the legal 
formula Je soussigne (/, the undersigned) From the 12th 
century, as we have seen, these nominative pronouns 
began to be treated as atonies or proclitics, and to be trans- 
formed into simple substitutes for the verbal inflexions, 
which had become too weak to express grammatical 
persons The nominative pronouns thus became proclitics 
or flexional prefixes in replacement of the lost flexional 
suffixes of the verb 

But in many cases it is necessary to give stronger ex- 
pression to the idea inherent to the pronoun, to lay stress 

’ For the periphrastic interrogative idioms so common id Modern 
French see $6 416, 417 
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on the idea of the person who is the subject of the action. 
Thus from the i2th century also, that is from the time 
when the personal pronoun began to become atonic, the 
language had recourse to the accented form of the ob- 
jective pronoun to express this emphasized state. Com- 
pare line 2501 of the Chevalter au lion 

S'troHS iomoiter moi et vos 
(We will go toumey, I and you ) 

With the two following lines of the same poem 

Tu, Jtt (fit) la dawit^ qut tant stz (1 6576 ) 

(‘Thou/ said the lady^ ‘who knowest so much*) 

Que il &t tuil (tous) 51 chevalier 
Vcntsseni (] 2303) 

(That he and al! his knights should come) 

The language is at this period wavering between 
the use of the accented forms of the nominative and of 
the objective pronoun, to mark emphasis This wavering 
was destined to die out, and from the second half 
of the i6th century the objective was definitely adopted 
moi, je dts , toi, tu dts , Im, tl dtt, &c ‘ 

The example quoted of Chrestien de Troyes, S’lrons 
lornotter mot el vos, shows that when the Old language 
used for emphasis the accented form of the object it 
did not express the pronoun a second time (as in Modern 
French) It is in virtue of this construction that we find 
in the 17th century 

Et nouB de qut les emirs sont mclins auv forfaits 
Laissons langutr sa gloire ( La Font vi 289) 

(And we, whose hearts to misdeeds are inclined, 

Allow his glory to fade ) 

Peut-etre que moi qut extste n'extste amsi que par la 

^ [Compare the similar use of the objective lor the nominative in 
popular English speech (i) after ‘and,’ ‘ than,’ ‘as,’ &c , as the comple- 
ment of the verb ‘ to be ’ ' It’s him and me,’ ‘ Better than him,’ ‘ As good 
as her,' ‘ It s me ' , or 2) isolated, with the rest of the sentence under- 
stood, asm the answer to the question ‘who 1 ’ ‘ Who’s knocking! Me’] 
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force dune nature untverselle {perhaps I, who exist, do so exist 
only in virtue of a universal nature) (La Bruy. li. 353) It 
was the same when the nominative pronoun was co- 
ordinate with one or several substantives Li roys et nous 
qut estions avec It dentouret feismes (fimes) voile {the 
king and we who had stayed with him . set sail) (Joinv 
148) Le due de Luynes, Noirmoustier et moi, fumes lieu- 
tenants gencraux {the duke of Luynes, Noirmoustier, and 
I were lieutenants- general) (La Rochef 11 121) 

Voufl et Us fHtens av 6 z ntenie pts (La Font iv 350 ) 

(^You and my folk have deserved worse ) 

The repetition of the nominative pronoun before the 
verb in such cases as these came into use only in the 14th 
century, and, as we have seen, only by degrees , we now 
say moi, f arriverai demain , but it is not yet obligatory in 
the second case, where a pronoun is co-ordinated with one 
or more substantives, we may still say quite correctly. 
mes freres et mot amverons demain, as well as mes frerts 
et mot nous amverons demain ' 

303 The personal pronoun as object. — Many of 
the uses of the accented objective forms of the personal 
pronouns have been lost in the modern language All, 
however, appear when the construction is emphatic, as, for 
instance, when introduced by the phrases dest, est-ce e’est 
moi que tu appelles, e’est a toi que je pense , e’est pour lui que 
je travaille, &c Mot and tot are used as the direct objects 
of a positive imperative aime-moi, pousse-to\ Besides 
mot and tot, lut, nous, vous, and leur are used as the 
indirect objects of a positive imperative with or without 
a preposition • ecrts-vaoi, ecris-novB, ccm-leur, pense a 

' In the 17th century such phrases often present only the atonic 
form unaccompanied by the accented, but then the pronoun must head 
the sentence, while the verb agrees with the pronoun only Je meporte 
hten, Dteu merit, et ioute la fatntile {I am well, thank God, and all tka 
famdy) (,Rac vii 345) 
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moi, pense d nouSj pen&e d euz {Jeur = d eux ; see 
Book II, p 306) The insertion of d before the indirect 
object depends on whether the finite parts of the verb 
take the indirect object in its accented form with d, or 
in Its atonic form pense d; moi corresponds with 1/ pense 
ii moi, ecns-moi with 1/ m’ecrtt 
These distinctions were scarcely known to the Old 
language on the contrary, until the 14th century the 
accented forms were employed for both the accusative 
and dative, optionally with the finite parts of the verb, 
regularly with an infinitive or a gerundive consetllterent 
SOI {they deliberated) (Villeh 24) II moi samhle {me-seems) 
(Joinv 406) It was not until the i6th century that the 
modern rule was established , but in the writers of that 
period we find scarcely any examples of the ancient usage 
They still however retained the power of using the pronoun 
801 according to the old rule, and this more frequently 
with an infinitive or a gerundive than with the finite parts 
of the verb Pantagruel soy complaingnott de ceste guerre 
(Pantagruel complained of this war) (Rab 11 416) Soy 
embarquant pour faire votlle (embarking to make sail) (id. 1. 
183). This usage may also be found in La Fontaine : 

Tani ne ^ongeotent avi service dtvin 
Qu'a SOI montrff l^iv 448 ) 

(Not so much of divine service they thought 
As of displaying themselves 1 

The accented form is still in use when a verb nas two co- 
ordinate direct objects, one at least of which is a personal 
pronoun , but in this case the pronoun is first expressed in 
its atonic form before the verb . nous t’atmons, toi et ton 
frere , or nous voue atmons, toi et ton frere, or yous et lui 
This repetition of the pronoun has been long in use , we 
find It already in Villehardouin Dtex les nos laira {lats- 
sera) conquerre ensemble nos et els {God will let us, us and 
them, win them together) (63^ Vos Vavez tant servi et moi 
et lui {you have served him so well, both me and him) (189). 

s s 2 
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But it was only gradually introduced As regards the use 
of accented forms with prepositions we must note — 

I. That in Modern French, and indeed already in Old 
F rench, the adverbial pronouns en and y have replaced 
certain periphrases formed by personal pronouns preceded 
by the prepositions de and en (§ 399) 

2 That the uses of the analytical dative (1 e with the 
preposition expressed) are less numerous m the Modern 
than in the Old language In the 17th century expres- 
sions such as parhr d, moi, i. toi, attacker & soi, etre sent- 
blable 6, toi, & lui, &c , were still in vogue. 

394 The reflexive pronoun boi (se) — I The re- 
flexive pronoun soi implies the relation of identity with 
the subject of the 3rd person. In present usage it is only 
used (1) in the atonic form se, in reflexive or pronominal 
verbs , (2) in the accented form eoi, (1) alter a preposition 
Ckacun pour soi, (11) after ne, ne quc, comme, que 
Nul n’est prophete chez sol N' aimer que soi. Aimer son 
prochatn comme eoi-meme {to love one’s neighbour as 
oneself) 

On a souvent hesotn d'un plus petit que soi (La Font i 162 ) 
(One often needs one smaller than oneself) 

or (ill) as predicate II faut toupurs etre box (a man 
must always be himself) The use of the accented form boi 
IS also restricted to a person undetermined (on, or an 
equivalent) or an inanimate object Until the end of the 
17th century it was not so 

Quels demons, quels serpents iralnt-UelU apres boi* (Rac 11 194) 
(What demons, what serpents, dra^ she in her train ?) 

II porte de I’argent sur box {he carries money on his 

^ Like the nominative, the objective often occurs alone in its atonic 
form ID the 17th century (see note, p 6a6) 

Te €(n^oMdmt les dieux ei touts ta sequelle ^ (La Font vii 4a.) 

(The gods confound thee and all thy following 1) 
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person) (La Bruy, i 6 g) If the following line of Corneille 
(ill 529) does not strike us as incorrect : 

Qu*tl fasse autant pour soi contnte je fats pour lux 

(Let him do as much for himself as 1 do for him). 

It is that the use of lut instead of soi would have here 
been impossible With the name of a thing sot is the 
rule : Uaimant attire le fer d Boi {the magnet attracts 
iron towards itself) , unless the noun is feminine and may 
be personified Les maux que la guerre traine apres elle 
{the tils that war drags in her tram) 

Thus the tendency of the language has been in general 
to restrict the use of sot in favour of lut and elle The 
modern usage is to be found as early as the 12th century 

II so*, are not exclusively singular forms, we say for 
instance ces personnages se plaisent , ces so\-dtsant per- 
sonnages It would then still be correct to say as Moli^re 
did 

Ce sont chases de eoi qui sohI belles et bonnes (ix 166 ) 

(They are things which in themselves are beautiful and good ) 

or as Massillon did Tant de profanations que les armes 
trainent toujours apres boi (so many profanations that 
arms drag ever tn their tram) {Petit Careme, Bened des 
drapeaux) However, we cannot deny the present ten- 
dency of the language to substitute Im, elle, eux, elks, for 
SOI when the subject is the name of a thing in the plural. 
Les regrets que les fautes trainent apres elles Hence, 
certain of our present grammarians declare that sot is 
always singular 

« 

394 a [Corresponding in function to the indefinite nomi- 
native substantive on (Book II, § 14.1) we have se, sot, as 
we have seen, used only as reflexive objectives The form 
corresponding to on for an object, direct or indirect, 
distinct from the subject, is vous . le feu vous briile {fire 
burns one) , les coups vous font mal {blows hurt one) ] 
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308. The pronouns le, la, les, ltd, leur — I i Le, la, 
lut, leur, as objectives relate to a neighbouring substantive 
Voyez-vous cet homme, cette femme 'i' Je le vots,je la vots, 
je les vots Mon p6re tn'ayant ecrit, je lui ai repondu. 
Vos parents sont absents , leur aves-vous ecnt ? 

These objective pronouns were often in Old French, and 
as late as the i8th century, used redundantly to give 
greater clearness to long sentences Presque toutes les 
choses que nous estimons icy tant, et les tenons nous avoir 
esie premierement revelees et envoyees du ciel, estoient en 
creance {nearly all those things which we esteem so much 
here, and hold \them^ to have been first revealed and sent from 
heaven to us, were believed) (Le Charron, Sagesse, 316) Ce 
qu’tl faut entendre un peu plus generalement que les termes ne 
semblent porter et Vetendre a la reconciliation de toute sorte 
de tnauvatse intelligence {which we must understand in a 
somewhat more general sense than the words seem to convey, 
and extend [it] to the reconciliation of all kinds of misunder 
standing) (Corn 1 27) Defaut naturel au sexe qu’on doit 
combattre de bonne heure et non Ventretenir et V augmenier en 
s’y Iwrant {a defect natural to the sex, which one should 
combat betimes, and not keep [»/J up and increase [»/J by giving 
way to ft) (Rolhn, Traite des Etudes, i ch 11 2) 

2 The logical neuter le (it) relates either to a neuter 
pronoun ce que vous dites, je le comprends {what you say, 
I understand J) , or to an infinitive understood travailles 
puisque vous le pouvez (work, since you are able to [do «<]) , 
or to a preceding proposition ■ /’affaire est autre que je 
ne le pensais {the affair is other than f thought [»/J) The 
last construction has been utilized to modify the sense 
of a certain number of verbs, the active verb having been 
transformed into an intransitive by the addition of the 
neuter le emporter=to carry, V emporter = ‘ to carry it 
offj’ 1. e to win [compare ‘to bring off’ with the slang 
phrase ‘ to bring it off’]. 
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3 In the Old language /«, la, les, and the logical neuter 
le, as direct objects, were frequently dropped when the 
proposition contained iut or leur (or also nous) as the 
indirect object • £t lors fu a toe ceste parole retraiie s» con 
I’empereore^ lor ot requtse {and then this question \word^ 
was repeated to all, just as the emperor had required [»/] of 
them) (Villeh 196) This ellipsis was still very frequent 
in the 17th century Le pape envoya le Formulaire tel 
qu’on ’ lux demandoit {the Pope sent the Formulary just as 
they asked [1/] of him) (Rac iv. 567) Comme les homines ne 
se degoUtent point du vice, tl ne faut pas ausst se lasser de ' 
leur reprocher {as men do not become disgusted with vice, so 
we must not weary of reproaching them \with *^]) (La Bruy 

1 105) S'ils n'ont plus d' esprit que porte leur condition 

{unless they have more wit than befits their condition) (id 1 
349). As late as the i8th century we find 

Jt m suts point mgralt et je' Im rendrai bten 

(Cresset, Le Meeh Act I, Sc a ) 

(I am not ungrateful, and will repay him well [for it] ) 

This ellipsis was condemned by Vaugelas, who only 
authorized the suppression of the objective pronoun with 
an infinitive preceded by a preposition, a suppression which 
IS still sometimes tolerated in Modern French in colloquial 
phrases like this II ne fut pas difficile de trouver un homme 
pour \le omitted] mettre a sa place {it was not difficult to 
find a man to put in his place) 

4 The Modern language requires that when the substan- 
tive represented by the objective pronoun is taken in an 
indeterminate sense the neuter pronoun le must be used, 
and never la, even when the substantive is feminine. 
Vaugelas is responsible tor the following rule ' The pro- 
noun IS, as It were, a thing fixed and attached, and the 
noun without an article or with an indefinite article is like 
a thing vague and floating in the air, to which nothing can 


^ In contemporary French 4^ would be inserted here 
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be attached ' (i p 87) This rule was far from being 
observed even in the 17th century - 

Pirmeitet gu'il aehevi ei je ferai justice 

J’atmt a la mdn a tous, a touU kiure en tout litu 

(Coro iiu 347 ) 

(Allow him to finish, and I will do justice 

It IS my pleasure to render it to all, always and everywhere ) 

ye ti’at pas encore chotst de lecture, je vous la manderai 
(/ have not yet chosen a book to read, I will let you know tt 
[when I do]) (Scv vi 434) Tout est tentatton a qut la cravat 
{everything ts temptation to him who fears ti ) (id 1 180) 

5 We must note, finally, a use more frequent in Old 
than m Modern French, where a following proposition is 
introduced by the neuter le Henris le sot {sut) . que mult 
gram oz venoit sor lut {Henry knew this, that a very great 
host was coming against him) {ViWth 322) El Dtex\& dist 
de sa bouche que il ont pcmotr de It donner a nous {and God 
said tt with Hts mouth that they have the power to give Him 
fo us) (Joinv 450). 

Je Vavois bim ptevu que pour Hn Ul ouvrage 
Ctftna sauroti chotsit des homnies de courage 

(Corn 111 391 ) 

(I had well foreseen that for such a work 
Ctnna would have the capacity to choose men of courage ) 

Qui I'eut d\t, quuH nvage, a mes yeux si funeste^ 

PriseniiTOxt d’abord Pyiade aux yeux dOreste? (Rac ii 41 ) 
(Who would have thought a shore so fatal in mine eyes 
Would first present Pylades to Orestes’ sight’] 

II (a) Le, la, les, used as predicates agree in gender 
and number, but not in case, with the substantives they 
represent ^Ites-vaus la rettte? — Je la suis &tes-vous les 
frires de mon amt ? — Nous les sommes. And not Je suts 
elle, nous sommes eux This strange use is due to the 

^ This other example from La Bruy^re S’ll a de la laideiti, elle ne 
fad pas sou impression (1/ Ae has uglmess, it does not produce its effect) 
(ij 94), where we should now substitute cela for elUf shows that this 
use of the personal for the logical pronoun also applied wheie the 
pronoun repiescnting an indeteimmate substantive was the subject 
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fact that the verb ftre in French puts its predicate, when 
a pronoun, in the accusative Compare the sentence 
Malheureux que nous sommes! not malkeureux qui moms 
sommes ' 

(b) When the pronoun is used as a predicate to replace 
either an adjective, a noun taken in an indeterminate sense, 
or a proposition, we use the logical neuter le. ^tes-vous 
habile P — Je le suxs ^ies-vous retne ? — Je le suis Serez- 
votts sihsfaite ? — Je le serai This rule has only been in 
full force since the i8th century, although Vaugelas laid it 
down in the preceding century Examples of le, la, les, used 
where we should now use the neuter le, abound in the 17th 
century The grammarian Restaut (1774) says that, in his 
tune, women persisted in saying J'at ete malade,je la suxs 
encore , £ites-vous malades ^ — Nous les sommes , and Piron, 
in the first edition of his Metromame (1738), still wrote • » 

J'ttats tndiffercnte et je ne la 

Ei je que sans vous js la strops encore (Act IV, Sc 8 'i 
(1 was inditTerent, and I am so no more, 

And I know without you 1 should be so still ) 

396 Use of plural forms to denote a singular. — 
The usage of Imperial Rome introduced the tradition, 
perpetuated among all modern nations, of this use of the 
plural, called plural of majesty The Roman emperors, 
from Diocletian onward, in order to increase their import 
ance, said nos instead of ego when speaking of themselves'. 
The example, coming from above, spread downwards, and 
extended the usage of the plural of the ist and 2nd 
persons where the singular was alone recogmzed by 
ancient custom Vos is used instead of tu in the very 
earliest French texts However, it must be noted that the 
Old language passes backwards and forwards with much 
greater ease than the Modem language between vous and 

' [Cicero, in his letters as well as his speeches, and the poets, fre- 
quehtly use nos for the ist person sing:ular But there is no classical 
example of the plural form for the and peison singular ] 
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Ht in the same dialogue , present usage only admits this 
vanation in a few special and well-defined cases 

At the present day tu is used in the language of intimacy, 
affection, passion, contempt, and also by superiors to infe- 
riors". With regard to this point the correspondence of 
changes of usage with certain changes in manners deserves 
study. 

By the influence of the Bible (for Hebrew only recognizes 
'thouing’) tu has been kept up in addressing God and 
the saints, and, in poetry, in addressing earthly powers 
The influence of the manners of the Court of Louis XIV 
led to the almost complete neglect of tu, &c , by Racine in 
his tragedies 

As far as the syntax is concerned we note that, while the 
verb takes this formal plural from the subject, the attribute 
does not, but is in the singular Vous etes bon, vous etes 
bonne , although in Latin in this case it was in the plural 
With a real plural, the language gives no clue as to whether 
the singular would require tu or vous vous (tes bona, 
bonnes, m the plural, corresponds to the two singular 
foi ms tu es bon, bonne, and vous Stes bon, bonne. 

397 Expletive use of personal pronouns (ethical 
dative) — Pronouns of the ist and and person, corre- 
sponding to the so-called ‘ethical dative’ in Latin, are often 
used as expletives Je vats te (or vous) le fustxger ^im- 
portance {I’ll give him a sound drubbing for you) 

Prends-Tnox le bon laisse-la ious les livrts 

(Boileau, 5a/ f'///, I 179 ) 

(Choose me the better part , lay all your books aside ) 

‘ [Catholics use the singular form in prayers but rarely , it is universal 
in Protestant French religious diction "] 

^ [But, once tuioiewent is set up, it is not easily abandoned , thus 
servants who have known their employers from infancy in some cases 
‘thou ’them when adult; and the same may hold for former school* 
fellows, fellow-privates, Sec , despite ultimate social position The use 
by superiors to inferiors is at present rare, and in most cases implies 
contemptuous intention ] 
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Faties-moi taire ces gens-ld AUohs, Monsieur, faites le dU 
de votre charge et dressee-Jut-moi son prods comme larron 
et comme subomeur {Hush me those folk Come, sir, perform 
the duty of your charge, and draw me \him"[ up hts indictment 
as a thief and a suborner') (Mol vii 192). 

On lui ha hs pitds^ on vous It susptndit (La Font i aoi ) ^ 
(They bound his feet and banged him up for you ) 

This use of an expletive, which serves in some way to 
emphasize the interest of the person speaking, or the sup- 
posed interest of the person spoken to, with respect to the 
matter in question, was already in constant use in Latin 
Old French recognized it, more especially with the pro- 
noun of the ist person 

Franc chtvahet^ dist Vttnpgrert Charlts,^ 

Car m'tsltse^ un baron de wa warche [RoJ 1 . 074 ) 
Brave knights/ said the emperor Charles, 

‘Now choose you me a baron of my mark [district]’) 

However, we may point out the expletive vous in the 
locutions es vos, es les vos (Book II, p 308, note 3). 

308. Periphrastic substitutes for personal pro- 
nouns — The Old language often made use of a periphrase 
instead of a personal pronoun Instead of moi, toi, sot, lui, 
&c , mon corps, tes membres, son nom, sa jovente ( jeunesse), 
sa chair, sa personne, &c , were used. 

Jo condux} ai mon core (corps) gn Rencesvah {Roi I §92 ) 

(1 will betake myself to Roncesvallcs ) 

S en la nttrcx le roi vob membres ne metes 

(Ren de Montauban, 936 ) 

(If you put not your limbs at the mercy of the king ) 

La jouvente da oni tost ;tOt) ensevelte 

(Beaud de Seb xxiii 666 ) 
(They quickly buried the king’s folk ) 

In these three examples mon cors, vos membres, and 

‘ [Cf Shakespeare 

* Knock me at this gate, 

And rap me well ' 

Tammg of the Shrew, Act I, Sc a ] 
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jouvente are mere equivalents of the pronouns mot, vous, 
eux. This usage is lost, save with the two words corps 
and personne in the expressions . a son corps defendant 
(against kts will), ventr en personne (to come m person), 
parlant a sa personne (speaking to him in person) 

309 The adverbial pronouns EN and Y — The 
adverbs en and y have gradually acquired a pronominal 
value. 

EN I The adverbial function of en is still to be found 
in cases where it recalls a whole preceding proposition, 
and so marks a relation of cause Fades cela,je vous en 
atmerat davantage (do this, and 1 will love you the better 
for it) 

It IS, moreover, felt in a great many expressions where 
en does not represent a special word, but expresses some 
vague connexion «’en pouvotr mats (not to be able to do 
more, i e to help tt '), e’en est fait (it’s all up with tt), &c The 
present language has a tendency to swell the number of 
these locutions In the 17th century the following were 
still commonly used se tenir d (to stop at), il est atnst (it is 
so), detneurer Id (to stop there), se prendre a (to take to task), 
voulotr a (to have a grudge against), avoir a (to have a fault 
to find with), imposer a (to impose upon), &c , where we now 
say s’en temr a, il en est amst, en demeurer la, s’en prendre 
a, en voulotr a, en avoir a, en imposer a, &.c 

II As a true pronoun en denotes 

A Possession (= thereof, of it, and, in older French, 
of him, of her, of them) f’aime Pans, fen admire les monu- 
ments With this meaning the pronoun en is especially 
used, in the present language, to refer to nouns denoting 
things. This use of en is becoming more and more 


' Mots has here the primibire sense, more, Lat magts 
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restricted with reference to nouns denoting persons At 
the present day we should hardly say 

Sans I avou jatnats vUf je eonnais son courag* 

Qutmporft apies ala quel on soil U visage^ ^Com iv 359) 
(Without ever having seen him, 1 know hib courage 
What matters, after that, what his face may be ’) 

Le philosophe consume sa vte d observer les homntes , et il 
use ses esprits a en demeler les vices et le ridicule (the philo- 
sopher consumes his lije m observing men , and he wears his 
wits m unravelling their vices and absurdity) (La Bruy, i 
127) According to the present usage we should sub- 
stitute the possessive adjective for en, and write a demeler 
leuts vices et lour ridicule. 

B The indirect object (ablative). In this case it is 
indiscriminately applied both to persons and things 
However, it is no longer used so freely as formerly in 
referring to pronouns of the ist or 2nd person 

Nt tie (rovat (^tiouvai) qut me deist (dit) 

De VOS chose qut nte setst (convienne'i 
Car il n an savoxent hoveles {Chev au hony J 3695 ; 

(Nor found I there any one to tell me 
Aught of you that suited me, 

For thereof they knew no tidings ) 

Even in the ryth century we find Quant d mot, man 
Poe, tl en faut juger autrement (as for me, father, you 
must judge of me differently) (Pascal, Prov 316). Il vous 
atme et s’en est fait aimer (he loves you and has made him- 
self loved of you) (Corn vn 507) We should still say, in 
the 3rd person It I’aime et ^en est fail aimer 

C. A partitive object { = of the kind referred to) The 

Modern language has considerably extended this use, 
which was rather restricted till the 17th century Old 
French scarcely used en regularly in a partitive sense, save 
when the proposition contained a precise numeral deter- 
mination Lt (luij semble bten que uns seus jors (seul lOur) 
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en dure quarante {tt seems to htm that one stngle day lasts 
forty) (Henri de Valenciennes, 556). 

Se ptrdu av*B uhs /tHtmt 

Cent en artz (aurez), se vous vouUz (ThedLfeoHf, 413) 

(If one wife you have lost, 

A hundred of them you will have if you will ) 

Save in this case, en was not obligatory . 

Tybert camen^a a chanter 

U*te chanson ioU (,toute) de Rome 

Onques (jamais) 51 belt n'^di home (belle n’ouTt-on) 

[Rom de RenaH, br xn 594 ) 

(Tybert began to sing 
A song all about Rome 
So fine a one none ever heard) 

Bientot a cet effort fats^ succeder un autre (Corn x 13a) 

(Soon on this effort let another follow ) 

Thus dune commune votx vous nommerent , et tl n’y^ eut 
pas un seul (all with one common voice named you , and 
there was not a single one . ) (La Bruy i 36). 

Note that en, which plays the pait of a genitive when it 
shows possession, and of an ablative when it is an indirect 
object, replaces an accusative when it is partitive Ce fruit 
est excellent, goUtez-ea. (this fruit ts excellent, taste some) 
II a eleve plus de monuments que dautres «’en ont detruit 
(he has raised more monuments than others have destroyedy 
In such a case the noun referred to may have an 
attribute, which takes the place of the accusative after 
the verb Aves-vous lu les drames de Shakespeare ? — 
y’en at lu quelqueB-uns (I have read some of them) This 
construction shows us the transition from en used as 
a genitive to en used as an accusative Avez-vous lu ces 
Ixvres ? — ^/“en ai lu quelques-uns, that is j’ai lu quelques- 
uns d’eux. Suppressing the direct object quelques-uns we 

‘ In these examples, modern usage would demand the insertion of tn 
at this place. 

* [The most literal rendering of this partitive is our archaic thereof.'] 
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have the partitive accusative • y’en Oi lu The construc- 
tion IS altered, but not the sense 


T I The adverbial function of_y may be found in the locu- 
tions tl y a {ti IS there = there ts, there are), il y va de {it is 
a matter of) The Old language preferred tl a and il va, 
and the absence of y was all the more logical for tl a, since 
y IS a pleonasm when it is followed by a precise deter- 
mination of place tl y a k Fans In the 17th century we 
still find li m'a paru que la veritable cau^e est ^M’il en a de 
vrays {it seemed to me that the veritable cause ts that there are 
true ones\tmracles\) {Pzsczi, Pens 11 71). Procescriminelsoii 
il ne va jamats moms que de sa vte {criminal trials, involvmg 
never anything short of one' s life) (S6v 11 235) On the other 
hand, in the 17th century y was often used as a pleonasm 
to recall a place already named Mille gens a la cour y 
trainent leur vte a embrasser {a thousand people at court drag 
their lives out there m embracing) (La Bruy, i 316) 

The adverbial function ofy may also be found in a great 
number of locutions in which y represents rather a preced- 
ing idea than a preceding noun Vous dependez dans une 
affaire du conscntcment de deux personncs, I'un vous dtt 
‘ f’y donne les mams, pourvu qu'un tel y condescende,’ et ce 
tel y condescend Ccpendant rten n'avance ‘ fe m'y 

perds,’ dites-vous, ‘etje n’y comprcnds rien , il ne s’agtfque 
de fatre qu’ils se parlent.’ Je vous dis, moi, que fy vots 
clair, et que fy comprends tout ils sc sont park {In an 
affair you depend on the consent of two people One tells 
you '/ consent, provided So-and-so agrees to tt ' , and this So- 
and-so does agree to tt However, things do rwt progress 
'/ am lost,’ say you, ' and I can’t make tt out , tt ts only 
a matter of getting them to talk together ’ / tell you that 
I do make it out, and that I understand it all they have 
talked together) (La Bruy 1 333) Compare the locutions 
«’y voir goutte {to be all in the dark), vous n’y eies pas {you 
don’ t understand, lit ‘you’re not in it’), &c. 
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1 1 As a true pronoun _y stands for a noun preceded by 
a preposition, and does duty for an indirect object (dative) 
The modern language tends to restrict the application of 
y m Its various uses to nouns denoting things. Already 
Vaugelas blamed the phrase J'o-y remts ks kardes de won 
frere a uh tel afin qu'tl les y [for lui] donne (I handed over 
my brother's clothes to such a person for htm to give them to 
htm), and, he added, 'it is quite a common fault with our 
courtiers’ (i 177) It was also the custom of many writers 
II n’y a homme au tnonde qm soil a vous si veritablemcnt que 
j ’y suis {there is no man in the world so truly yours as I am) 
(La Rochef m 138) Rien ne pent me distraire de penser 
a Vous , fy rapporie ioutes choses {nothing can distract me 
from thinking of you , I ref er everything to you) {Se.\ vi 318) 
Un Vuillard . esl un tresor inestimable , il est pletn de 
fails , I'on y trouve Vhistoire du stecle {an old man is an 
inestimable treasure , he is full of facts , in htm we find the 
history of the century) (La Bruy ii 54.) We also note in the 
17th and i8th centuries the use of y for a noun denoting 
a person, preceded by the preposition avec or chee Je vois 
Madame de ViUars [equivalent to je vais chez\, et je m'y 
plats parce que . (/ visit Madame de V dlars, and I like 

being there because ) (Sev 11 66) On se fait un platstr 
de vtvre avec eux et on ne veut pas y itre enterre {one takes 
pleasure in living with them [actors J, and one is unwilling 
to be buned with them) (Voltaire, Letters, 18 fuly, 1762) 
Thus en and y in the Old language were applied indiffer 
ently both to persons and things The language has 
a tendency to restrict their use to nouns denoting things, 
and we have here a fresh instance of this distinction which 
the language draws, for pronouns, between words denoting 
persons and words denoting things [thus tending to form 
a true neuter gender] This distinction is absolutely un 
known as far as substantives and verbs are concerned , it 
IS strange that it should have been gradually adopted ior 
personal and relative pronouns. 
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1 1 Possessive Pronouns 

400 . Possessive pronouns and adjectives — We have 
seen (Book II, § 202) that little by little the language dis- 
tributed into two series, and applied to two different uses, 
the possessives, according as they were accented or atonic. 
The accented pronouns have become substantive pro- 
nouns le mien, le tien, le sten , la mtenne, &c , Us miens, 
les miennes. See The atonic pronouns have become adjec 
tive pronouns man, ion, son , nos, vos, leurs , ma, ta, sa , 
mes, tes, scs, &c 

The accented forms were used in the Old language both 
as attributives and as predicates 

As attributives they were put either before or, more 
rarely, after the substantive, whether it stood alone or was 
accompanied by a determinant (definite or indefinite article, 
demonstrative, or numeral) en mien pays, le mien pays, 
UH mien pays, ce mien pays, ces deux vostres amts, &c 
This use, very frequent m the first half of the i6th century, 
only survives as an archaism in the 17th, we find it 
especially marked in Racine’s Les Plaideurs and in La 
Fontaine, it was, moreover, condemned by all gramma- 
rians of the period It survives only in un mien ami, ces 
miennes chases, of familiar style The loss of this use can but 
be regretted In most cases where the Old language used 
accented forms, it is impossible for the present language to 
render their complete sense by the simple atonic forms , 
un mien amt (a friend of mine) is quite different from mon 
amt {my fnend), and must be rendered by a periphrase, un 
amt a mot, or un de mes amts'^ {one of my friends). Aucune 
vostre entreprise {no undertaking of yours) is now rendered 
by aucune entreprise de voire part The idea expressed by 
the accented possessive is also expressed at the present 

' This periphrase is already to be found in Old French Lors me tAsf 
vma de mea manuurs (then one of my manners said to me) (Joinv 
jao) 
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day by the adjective propre {own) sometimes used with the 
atonic possessive ma propre experience (= my own ex- 
perience , O. F, /a mtenne experience) 

The use of accented forms without an article for the 
predicate was also regular in the Old language ‘ Dunt-il 
voir (Mod F vrai) que la garde de Vahbaie est moye ? ’ — 
‘ Certes, stre,fiz je, non est atns {mats) est moye ’ Lors dtst h 
roys ‘ II puet {pent) bien estre que It erttatges gsl vostre 
(' Do they say truly that the patronage of the abbey ts mine F’ 
— ' Surely, sire, it ts not, but mine,' said I Then said 
the king, ‘It may well be that the heritage ts yours’) (Joinv 
676-77) 

In the i6th century, however, the grammarians Pals- 
grave and Gamier demanded the substitution of the peri- 
phrases d mot, d tot, a lut, &c , for the possessive pronouns, 
and the following phrase of Rabelais shows us the two 
modes Votre mats ce champ n’est pas tion, tl est a moy 
et m’apparhent {but, tn sooth, this field ts not thine , tt ts 
mine, and belongs to me) (11 427) In the 17th century the 
old usage was almost entirely lost, and is only to be found 
in some familiar locutions The present usage for the 
predicate is, then, to prefix the article to the accented 
possessive pronoun (e g le mien), or to replace it by the 
prepositional dative (e g a mot) 

401 Possessive replaced by the article — In the 
present language the possessive adjective is replaced by 
the article when the possessive idea is already clearly 
expressed • II a mol a la tele La jambe me fail mal. II 
s’est coupe le cbtgt In the Old language, and as late as the 
17th century, no hesitation was felt in using the possessive 
adjective in this case , but it may be noted that the active 
or simple verb was used with the possessive, instead of 
the reflexive or pronominal verb with the article . II 
frotte BOS mams (La Bruy. 11. 135), and not II se frotte lea 
mams. So Un homme supersMteux, apris avoir lave bob 
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mams [Mod F. s'^^re lave les mams], se promine une 
grande parhe du jour avec une feutlle de launer dans sa 
[Mod. F la] bouche (a supersMtous man, after washing 
hts hands, walks about a great part of the day with a laurel 
leaf in his mouth) (id i 65) The present construction 
appears as early as the 12th century 

yiers Urre tint le chitf (la t6te) enclm (Chev au Iton^ 1 39 ^^ ) 
(Towards the earth he held his head inclined ) 

Although Palsgrave, in the i6th century, held that tl 
me lava les mams and not il lava mea mams should be 
definitively adopted, the modern usage only triumphed in 
the i8th century Later, somewhat subtle distinctions 
were made for the ellipsis and the use of the possessive 
respectively Compare se couper les cheveux {to cut one’s 
hair) and couper ses cheveux {to cut off one’s hair), se former 
le godt and former son goiit, &c 

402 . Use OF THE POSSESSIVE OF THE 3RD PERSON — I The 
Latin suns, sua, suum, referred either to a single possessor, 
or to more than one mater amat sues Itberos {the mother 
loves her children) , matres amant subs Itberos {the mothers 
love their children) This construction has survived in 
both Spanish and Portuguese It occurs here and there 
in Old French 

Lt soletl e la lune ptrdtrtni see clartez {Rom cTAlue 23 ) 

(The sun and moon lost their brightness ) 

But It was not retained , sow, sa, were reserved for a 
single possessor, and for more than one recourse was had 
to lUorum, leur La mere atme ses enfants , les meres 
aiment leurs enfants. We have seen (Book II, p. 306) that 
down to the 14th century leur, according to its etymology, 
had remained indeclinable, as in leur amis Traces are 
still to be found of this mdechnability of leur, and its 
consequent force as a demonstrative, in Malherbe, and 
even in the translations of Racine's youth 

T t 2 
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II In Latin this possessive snos only referred as a 
rule to a possessor mentioned in the same clause as the 
possessed object, or to one who was the subject of the 
principal sentence Otherwise, instead of suus the genitive 
of the pronoun of the 3rd person was used The phrase, 
‘ I saw this man (or these men) and admired his (or their) 
talents,’ would be rendered in Latin, ‘ I saw , and 
admired the talent of him (or of them) ’ 

This distinction was not quite unknown to the Old 
language, owing to its retention until the 16th century of 
the power of replacing the possessive adjective by the 
periphrases de mot, de tot, de lut, &c Thus, for the 3rd 
person were avoided many ambiguities necessarily brought 
into the present language by the use of son, sa, ses Car 
elle avail consmiy apres sa defense le deshonneur de luy (for 
she had consented to hts dishonour, after his forbtddal) (Cent 
Nouv i 30) Etsivousvoulez avoir la bonne grace A’ e:Us,je 
vous consetlle de vous faxre atny et serviteur de luy (and if 
you would gam the good graces of her, I advise you to make 
yourself a friend and servant of him) (Heptameron, 1 348)' 
This last sentence would have no sense if son and sa 
were substituted for de lut and delle according to modern 
syntax , to render it clear it would be necessary to express 
the possessors by substantives Compare this passage of 
La Bruyere II descend du Palais, et trouvant au bas du 
grand degre un carrosse, qu’tl prend pour le sten, tl se met 
dedans, le cocker touche et croit remener eon maitre dans 
sa matson (he goes out of the Palace, and, finding at the foot 
of the great staircase a carriage which he takes for hts own, 

^ This construction occurs but very rarely in the 17th century, and- 
we must distinguish it from that in which the periphrase de *noi, de foi, 
&C,, instead of rfton, tony &c , is brought about by the sequence of a sub* 
stantive co ordinate with the proooun J'osssmbleray Its tmquties de Toue 
etdtvos pens {I mil gather together your and your fathers' mtquities) (Page 
Pensees, 1. 294) In the Modern language we generally use the possessive 
adjective in this case, putting a demonstrative pronoun before the co- 
ordinated posscbsive substantive vos uuqutfes et cellea de vos peres^ 
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he gets tn , the coachman whtps up and ihtnks he ts taking 
his master back to his house) (ii 8). 

On the other hand it might be thought from the con- 
struction j’atme Parts et yen admire les monuments (I love 
Pans and admire its monuments), where en is the equi- 
valent of de lut, that Fiench has retained a trace of the 
Latin rule forbidding the use of the possessive when the 
possessor is not mentioned in the proposition It is not 
so The rule which requires the use of the pronoun 
en when the possessor is a thing mentioned in another 
proposition is of recent application (see § 399, II, p 636). 
Although already formulated in the 17th century by the 
grammarians of Port-Royal, it was little observed by the 
great Fiench writers, Voltaire did not hesitate to write 

Maa la wollesss est doua it aa smtt est cruelU {Zaire, Act I, Sc 2 ) 
(But indolence is sweet, and its results are cruel ) 

Even at the present day this lule is often broken, and is 
subject to many exceptions. 

403 POSSESSIVES RELATING TO ONE OR MORE SUBSTAN- 
TIVES — There are two cases to be considered (i) We 
have seen (§ 369, II) that in the Old language a single 
possessive could be used before several substantives, being 
made to agree either with the first of these or with them 
all This use has survived in the phrases en mon ame et 
conscience , sea pere et mere The present language, how- 
ever, prefers in such cases to express the possessive 
adjective before each substantive il avail son cheval et sa 
voiture 

(2') When two or more possessives refer to a single 
substantive, they were allowed to precede it in the Old 
language , and down to the i6th century we find le mien et 
sten pere In the present language only a single possessive 
IS allowed to precede the substantive mon pere et le sien 
{my father and his) 

404 Use of possessives in the objective sense — 
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Wc must finally note the use of the possessive as indi- 
cating an objective genitive (see Book III, § 281, 2) When 
Racine says (11 z<jg)j'trat semer partout ma cramte (/ wtll 
go sow my fear everywhere), ma crainte does not signify my 
fear as in ‘ my house,’ but ' the fear of me ’ 

This use of the possessive was fairly extensive in the 
Old language, and even in the r7th century was more so 
than It IS at present Malherbe, who twitted Desportes for 
having written eut-tl pitte de ma fatahte {had he pity on my 
fatal misfortune), himself writes son meprts = contempt for 
her (1 39) ; ton amour et ta crainte = the love and the fear 
of thee (1 72) The Modern language is more cautious in 
Its use However, we still say a mon aide {to my help), 
a sa suite {following him), en mon honneur {in my honour), 
a. sou e'gard {with respect to him), where the possessive 
adjective represents the object of the transitive verbal idea 
contained in the substantive Venes a mon aide is the 
equivalent of Venez m’ aider , d a fait cela en mon honneur 
of il a fait cela pour m'honorer In other cases the pos- 
sessive adjective does not represent the object of a verb, 
and can only be explained by the ellipsis of a phrase or 
proposition a mon cndroit {in my place), avoir de ses 
nouvelles {to have news of him), porter son deuil {to be in 
mourning for him), &c The same applies to such sentences 
as II est bien de sa personne {he is of good appearance) , 
Ce que vous avez ecrita son sujet {what you wrote about him) , 
and also to Cela sent son vtedlard, son vteux temps {this 
has a scent of \^= suggests^ the old man, the ancient time, 
sc of Its author or origin), and to the popular expression, 
fairc son malm {to play the [lit /»s] clever fellow) In all 
idioms of this kind, the possessive takes the place of a 
whole proposition, this being different in different cases. 

Ill Demonstrative Pronouns 

406 Demonstrative pronouns and adjectives — We 
have seen (Book II, §§ 207, 208) how, in the old declen- 
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Sion of the demonstratives, the forms of the nominative 
were lost and replaced by those of the accusative at the 
end of the 14th century, and how m the 15th and the i6th 
centuries the forms of the dative were also reduced in the 
compounds of late and of lUe with ecce, so that through 
one reduction after another the iste family at last came to 
represent only the demonstrative adjective, and the lUe 
family only the demonstrative substantive ce or cet, ces, in 
the masculine, cette, ces, in the feminine, on the one hand , 
celm, celle, ceux, celles, on the other 

In the Old language, when the cest family and the 
family of cel, celm, had alike both substantive and adjective 
functions, each family had its proper definite value . 
the former pointed out objects that were near, the latter 
objects at a distance But, both families being thus 
reduced, and having acquired, as we saw, new and distinct 
grammatical functions, the Modern language had recourse 
to a new process to express the ideas of nearness and 
distance, by adding the adverbs tct and la , and tci, which 
survives in popular speech, was reduced in this use in the 
common language to ci Thus as adjectives we use ce 
Itvre-ct, cette femlle-ct, ces choses-ct, ce livre-ld, cette femlle-ld, 
ces chases Id , as substantives celui ct, celle-a, ceux-ci, 
ceUes-ci, and celui-ld, celle-ld We may add the neuter ce, 
which gives cect, cela (in familiar language pa). Owing 
to this change of function, the language arrived at such 
phrases as cet homme est celm dont }e vous park, which 
signifies etymologically . this man is that one of whom 1 
speak to you 

406 The pronoun celui — i Celm before a genitive re- 
places a preceding substantive k livre de Pierre et celm 
de Paul In this case in Latin the substantive was itself 
either understood, or repeated • the life of man is shorter 
than of crows, or than the hfb of crows Such too was 
the usage in Old French E mes piez fad tgnels cume 
(comme) de ce>f {and maketh my feet fleet as [those] of a hart) 
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(Quat. Liv 208) L'yaue devenott ausst frotde come 

de fontetne {the water turned as cold as [that] of a spring) 
(Joinv 189) Et tors jepris le pan de son seurcot et devi seurcot 
le [Mod F dti\ rot {and then I took the skirt of hts surcoat 
and of the king's surcoat) (id 36) So also in the 17th 
century ma femme et tnes enfants ne me laisseroient pas 
hasarder ma foi et mon honneur et mon repos, et de ma famille 
{my wife and children would not let me risk my faith and 
my honour and my peace, and [those] of my family) (La 
Rochef 111 242) Cette province est un bel exemple pour les 
autres et surtout de respecter les gouverneurs {this province 
IS a fine example for the rest, and especially [one] of respect for 
governors) (S6v iv 207) Pleurer tous franchement et 
sans autre embarras que d'essuyer ses larmes {for all to weep 
frankly without other embarrassment than that of wiping 
away their tears) (La Bruy 1 137) 

The Old language could also express this relation by 
the article (Book II, § 199, 2) E sencid {siiivit) les males 
{mauvatses) traces sun pere e sa mere, e lea Jeroboam {and 
he followed the evil ways of his father and hts mother, and 
those of Jeroboam) {Quat Liv Rois, 343) Je n’l vt cotes 
brodees, ne les le rot ne les autrui {I saw there no embroidered 
coats, neither those of the king nor these of any one else) 
(Joinv 35) This peculiar use of the article was not quite 
lost in the popular speech in the i6th century H. Estienne 
notes that in his time they said les cf Henri (for those 
of Henry, Mod F ceux ddHenn), and we still say Mend- 
\oi-Roi, VilleneuveAo, Guyard 

Nevertheless, the use of the demonstrative also was not 
unknown in the Old language Thus Joinville, who, as we 
have just seen, sometimes follows the Latin syntax and 
sometimes has recourse to the article, uses no less fre- 
quently the demonstrative pronoun Se logea entre le flun 
(fleuve) de Damiette et celui de Rext {he settled between the 
rvuer of Damietta and that of Rexi) (191) But the use of 
the demonstrative has only become truly regular from the 
i8th century. 
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2. Celut, in the present language, can only be used 
absolutely, that is, without the particle -ct or -la, when 
immediately followed either (i) by a genitive celut de 
Pterre , or (2) by a relative proposition celut qut vient 
The Old language used it absolutely, under all circum- 
stances Down to the 15th century it might be either 
subject, predicate, or object oeulx furent prtns {these 
were taken) {Jeh de Pans, 13) Avec celuy se festoya le 
grand empereur Ostrts (with him feasted the great emperor 
Osins (Le Maire de Beiges) 

In the i6th century this licence was lost save in two 
cases, and celut could only be used absolutely 

(a) When celut was separated from a relative pronoun 
by an intervening phrase R Estienne said that it was 
incorrect to write celut-la est homnte de bten qut , and 
held that we should write celut est homme de hten qut 
{that man ts an upnght man who ) A century later 
Vaugelas decided the contrary, and only admitted celut-la 
est homme dc bten qut In fact, this is the most fre- 

quent construction in use during the 17th century Calui-la 
n’est pas raisonnable a qut le hasard fatt trouver la ratson {he 
ts no reasonable man who owes his reasonableness to chance) 
(La Rochef 1 76) , celui-ld. est bon qut fatt du bten aux 
autres {he is good who does good to others) (La Bruy 1. 169). 
Certain grammarians of the period, finding this construction 
harsh, extolled another, which has triumphed, and consists 
in making the relative proposition immediately follow the 
demonstrative celm qui est homme de bten Of the 
old use of celut absolutely, separated from the relative pro- 
position, one trace has remained it is allowed when the 
intervening portion of the sentence is formed by either an 
adjective or participle [or adjectival phrase] Votre exemple, 
et celui St genereux qu’a donne votre lettre Ma leitre, et celle 
ecnte par tnon amt, qut vous sera remtse {Your example, 
and that most generous \one\ set by your letter My letter, 
and that written by my friend, which will be handed to you ) 
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On the other hand, in the i6th century and during the 
first half of the 17th, to find celut-ct and celm-ld immediately 
before a relative proposition was not infrequent 

Or mtrt tou& oaux-1^ QUi se mirmt a table 

(R6gn Sat Xj v 379 ) 

(Now of ill those who took their places at table ) 

La Fontaine is almost the only author of the second 
half of the 17th century who has recourse to this use of 
celut-ct, -Id, which is now dead 

(h) When celut was accompanied by an adjective, a parti- 
ciple, or some other determinant not followed by a relative 
proposition Modern grammarians blame such expres- 
sions as • ajoutez ce sentce a ceux dcja rendus [add thts 
servtce to those already rendered) The present rule pre- 
scribes that ceux deja rendus should be replaced by a rela- 
tive proposition after the demonstrative [ceux qui sont 
rendus'), but it is far from being universally accepted 
In the popular speech and in easy style the ancient usage 
IS still followed 

3 Celut qm (O F cil qut or cel qui) had frequently, 
until the 17th century, (a) with comme, the general sense 
of une personnc [he who, one who, pi they who, people who, 
corresponding to the Latin qutppe qut ) , [b) with a negative, 
the general sense of pas une personne [no one who) 

[a) Lt cuens de la Marche, oome [comme) cil qui tie le 
pot amender [the Count of the Mark, as one unable to 
remedy tt) []omv 103) Ilsmarcheoyent en desordre aovama 
ceux qui cmdoyent [croyatenf) bten eslre hors de tout 
danger [they marched in disorder, as if thinking themselves 
out of all danger) (Mont 1 45) Elle vous park oomme 
celle qui n’estpas savante etelle vous ecoute comme celle 
qui salt beaucoup [she speaks to you as one who is not 
learned, and listens to you as one who knows much) (La 
Bruy 11. 92) The verb may even be in another person 


* [Or by the repetition of the substantive auA sennas d^a rendus ] 
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than the 3rd oomme aelni qm suis autant jaloux des 
droits de . . {as one that is [ht am] as jealous of the rights 
of . ) (Mont 111 2) Je k dts comme celuy qui y estois 

present (/ speak of it as an eye witness) (Pasquier, Recherches, 
vii 6) Thus Bossuet is justified in writing Je suts oelm 
qui sms (/ am That I am) This construction is still used 
in familiar locutions II fait celm qm ne comprend pas 
Elle fait cells qm est sourde {He plays the man who does 
not understand. She plays the deaf woman ) 

{b) Ifi ad {avail) loel 4111 un sol {seul) mot respondet 

{Rol 1 3540 ) 

(There was none there who answered one sin^e word) 

Car il n’l a cell qui autant n’atnt {atme) sa vie (for there is 
no one who does not love hts life as much) (Joinv 628). II 
n’y eut ooUuy qm ne beust vmgtcinq ou trente muys {mutds) 
{there was none that did not dnnk twenty-five or thirty hogs- 
heads) (Rabel i 320) 11 n’y avoit celm qm ne prevtt une 

prochatne rupture avec la famtlk de Large {there was no 
one who did not foresee an early rupture with the de Large 
family) (Saint-Simon, vol 28, p 279). 

4 Ceux followed by a genitive was very often taken 
absolutely in the sense of ‘les hommes, Ics gens’ {the men, 
the people), and this use survives 

E oil (ceux) d'Espatgne sen claimmt Imt (tout) dolent 

{Rol 1 1608) 

(And those of Spam complain, full of grief) 

Cil de Venise {the men of Venice) (Villeh 49). Ceos dou 
chastel {the people of the castle) (Joinv 536) Oil de son 
conseil {his councillors) (id 678) II s’etend merveilkuse- 
ment . sur le combat celebre que ceux de Lacedemone ont 
livre aux Athe'niens sous la conduite de Lysandre {he dwells 
wonderfully on the famous battle which the men of Lacedaemon 
fought with the Athenians under the leadership of Lysander) 
(La Bruy 1. 49). And in FCnelon Ceux de Crotone ont 
perdu contre lui deux batailles {the men of Crotona lost two 
battles against him) {Telem ix). The present language 
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makes a more limited use of this construction oeux de la 
mile, ceux de Pans {townspeople, Panstans). 

407. The neuter pronoun oe — i Ce i« the nomtnaitve 
IS used without a correlative before the verb etre, either 
(i) to recall the logical subject vous avee tort, o’est 
evident , or (2) to announce the logical subject o'est une 
vtlaine chose que torgueil, <i’a ete la cause de bun des 
erreurs, &c. The very old language often avoided the 
use of this pronoun for the subject, and its use hardly 
became regular before the 13th century On the other 
hand, the Modern language has extended it at the expense 
of*/, which, as mentioned above, was used down to the 17th 
century in many cases where we use ce (§ 390, IV) The 
modern rule for the impersonal use of the verb etre is to 
use il for the subject where the impersonal proposition is 
determined by a complement , ce, where the proposition 
IS left undetermined or absolute Thus we say o'est bon, 
o’est vrat, and no longer il est bon, il est vrai, but il est vrai 
que la terre est ronde 

In the preceding constructions the use of the neuter is 
obvious This does not apply to the expressions c’est 
mot, c est mon perc, where fas in the English it is I, it is my 
father'] the verb is followed by a noun denoting a person, or 
by a personal pronoun In Latin the logical subject was 
not introduced by the neuter demonstrative , this subject, 
whether a noun denoting an object or a person, was 
introduced by a demonstrative agreeing with it in gender, 
number, and case ce sont les qualites de la vietliesse was 
rendered by the equivalent of celles sont les qualites de 
la vietliesse, eae (not id) sunt virtutes senectuhs This 
construction was not unknown to the Old language , the 
phrase ciz estoit vrais Fts Duu {that man was true Son 
of God) (Jomv 797), where ciz agrees in gender, number, 
and case with Fiz, would now be rendered by c’e'tait 
le vrat fils de Dieu, where ce is neuter But this construe- 
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tion, though retained in the other Romance languages, is 
rare even in Old French , and moreover in the Latin of the 
early Middle Ages we find phrases such as . hoc sunt villas 
nostras, an expression equivalent to the present French 
construction [For the locutions ce sont, ce furent, &c , 
see on the number of the verb, § 459, VII, p 786 ] 

The construction we havejust analyzed is used in French 
to emphasize one of the terms of a principal proposition 
by changing it into a relative proposition Where the 
Latin has Danum vioit Alexander, the French has 
C’est Darius que vainquit Alexandre , where Latin uses 
Alexander Danum vioit, French uses C’est Alexandre 
qui vainquit Darius [so in English . it was Darius whom 
Alexander conquered, it was Alexander who conquered 
Darius\ , this emphatic construction rendering what in 
Latin could be expressed by the order of the words 

Again, this ce is used emphatically when it recalls a sub 
stantive placed at the beginning of a phrase, and used as the 
subject of the verb etre Le talent ou tl excelloit le plus, 
o’etoit dans la conduite des antes {the talent in which he most 
excelled was the direction of souls) (Rac iv 474) Tout ce 
qu’il a pu souhaiter pendant le cours d une longue vie, q’o 
eie de {everything that he could desire during the course of 
a long life was to ) (La Bruy i 272) This emphatic con- 
struction, of rare occurrence in the Old language, was far 
from being so frequent in the 17th century as it is at present 
Vaugelas, — and his way of thinking was that of the writers 
of his time, — did not allow the use of this redundant ce, save 
when the subject was far removed from the verb etre In 
the i8th century they still said ce qui me frappoit le plus 
dtoit de voir Moreover, even the present language only 
demands ce imperatively in the case when the verb etre is 
followed by a plural substantive ce qui Vaccahle oe eont 
ses malheurs But in this case also the ce was not indis- 
pensable in the i6th and 17th centuries ce que j’at dail 
leurs sont seulement quelques accessotres {what I have, more- 
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over, are only some accessories) (Amb Pare, Averhss. au 
lecteur, i lo), ce qut plait aux hommes sont ses lumtires 
[what pleases men are her [S/ Theresa's] lights) (Pascal, 
Pensees, ii 51) 

With other verbs ce is now hardly used, save in two 
locutions with neuter verbs used impersonally ce semble, 
ce pent itre vrai In the 17th century, ce vient, ce vint, 
were currently employed, and these are still retained in the 
popular speech 

Old and Middle French, on the contiary, used ce as the 
subject of any verb 

fo senejiet pats e umthtet {Rol ] 73.) 

(It signifies peace and humility ) 

Quant ce fu fait {when it was done) (Joinv 278) Et se 
(st) oe ne vous plait d faire {and if it does not please you to 
do it) (id 453) In these cases we should now replace ce 
by cela. 

Another frequent use of as a subject with any verb, 
retained till the i6th century, and leaving some traces in 
the 17th, consisted in making it introduce a proposition 

paset met que nxa Jin tant demoret {Alexts, 92 e ) 

(It burdens me, that xny end so long delays ) 

Comment ce pourroxt estre que h roys peust (how it could 
be that the king should be able) (Joinv 426) In this case il, 
as we have seen (§ 390, IV ), now always replaces ce, but 
It IS far from having the same introductory value, and is 
simply used as the grammatical subject to the verb. 

2 Ce in the accusative The Old language used the 
neuter ce as the object of either verbs or prepositions 
Although in the i6th century cela had begun to replace it, 
ce was not quite lost in the 17th century ce dit-il, ce dit-on, 
outre ce, a ce faire, en ce faisant, and also ce summing up 
a preceding proposition’, were used currently, despite 

^ In legal and official diction we still find Bt ce conformemeni a 
(and this m conjornnty with ) En Vfrtu d€ oe qut dessus (tn vtriue 
of this [— the faci^ that above , ) 
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Vaugelas and the Academy Sur ce {hereupon, thereupon), 
pour ce fatre {to do this), ce fatsant {doing this), have survived. 
With the same usage are connected the adverb cependant 
(lit this pending, and the locutions parce que, de ce que, &c. 
In these locutions the ce may be explained by the fact that 
the Old language introduced a subordinate proposition by 
the demonstrative pronoun 

9° smt Rollanz que la mart li esi pres (Rol I 9959-) 

(This Roland feels, that death to him is nigh ) 

Ce je ne vuetl que nulz face jamais hten (/ do not wish 
that any should ever do good . ) (Joinv 445) 

This use of ce as the object of a verb was soon abandoned; 
but as the object of a preposition it was long retained when 
preceding a relative proposition introduced by que . 

Sonent mil graisles par 90 que plus bet sett {Rol 1 1004 ) 

(A thousand clarions ring, that it may finer be ) 

Hence we still find in the 17th century the locutions 
d ce que d cause de ce que, avec ce que, pour ce que, sans ce 
que , and, at the present day, parce que, de ce que, where 
ce has lost its primitive value of introducing a following 
proposition 

Finally, the present language still employs ce as the 
direct object of all verbs, provided that it is the antecedent 
of a relative pronoun Je fais ce que je veux (/ do what 
I please) The Old language, on the contrary, down to the 
17th century, frequently used the relative or interrogative 
pronoun without the antecedent ce, either as the direct 
object, or to sum up the preceding proposition. Such was 
still the usage in the 17th century Votla qui ne se peut 
contester {this is what cannot be contested) (S6v. vii 199). Je 
Im demandat que c'etoit (/ asked him what it was) (id iv. 88) 
Vous etes sans doute devenu impatient, qui est une qualite 
inseparable des poetes {you have doubtless become impatient, 

'■ A ce que had the sense of apn que, which it has retained as a law 
term h ce qu’il n'en pretend a cause cTignorance (to the end that he 
way not allege oft the ground of tgnorance)^ 
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a quality inherent tn poets) (Rac vi 393). L’on me mande 
que vous n'avez plus guire de fiivre, dont je me r^jouts {they 
tell me that you have scarcely any more fever, at which I am 
delighted) {L,?l 111 loi) Cf § 410 below. 

408 The use of caoi and cela — Ceci {this^, cela {that), in 
accordance with their etymological meanings may express 
an antithesis They are used, ceci to designate objects near 
at hand, cela to designate objects at a distance Prenez 
ceci, cela est moms bon {take this , that is not so good) 

But they may also be used without any idea of antithesis ; 
they then indicate a present fact or a thing spoken of, or 
about to be spoken of Ceci ne me plait pas (this does not 
please me), Ils ont cela de commun que {they have this 
tn common, &c ) But usually ceci designates what pre- 
cedes, and cela what follows [and ceci and cela retain their 
primitive sense of nearness or distance (in the sentence) 
in comparing or contrasting two antecedents , so ceci = the 
latter, cela = the former] For the use of cela (fa) as 
a logical subject instead of ce, see p 654 

In interrogative sentences we sometimes find ceci, cela, 
written in two words Ou’est-ce Ifi. que jc vots ^ Sont-ce la 
nos gens F We find also the ce repeated Qu’est-ce ceci’ 
Qu’esi-ce cela ’ These latter forms tend, however, to dis- 
appear Cela preceding a relative proposition, and accom- 
panied by a negation, may also be written in two words 
{ce and la then changing places) , we say indifferently ce 
n’ est pas cela que j’ at demande and ce n’ est pas la ce que 
fat demande {it is not that that I asked for) 

409 The adjective-pronouns ce, cet, cette, ces — The 
demonstrative adjectives ce, cet, cette, ces, are also construed 
in the same manner with the adverbs a and la We have 
seen (Book II, §208 a, 4) that ct in Middle French and 
down to the 17th century was frequently replaced by , 
Vaugelas preferred to say cet homme ici to cet homme-c\. 
let still survives, in this use, in certain provinces 
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The demonstrative value may be weakened in these adjec- 
tives and then their function becomes reduced in con- 
sequence to that of an article. This, however, occurs less 
frequently in the present language than in the Old language, 
where the article was nearer to its demonstrative origin, 
and consequently could more easily be replaced by the 
pronoun , we however still write ce 10 mars, ce 2 juitt, in 
dating letters In the 17th century we find occasionally ce 
jour <Phm , Vaugelas did not venture to find fault with tl 
m’a fait ce bten de me dire for tl m' a fait le bien de me dire 
{he did me the kindness to tell me) In certain patois of the 
North, Picard, Walloon, &c , we still meet with this merely 
determinant value of the demonstrative adjective 

IV Relative Pronouns 

410 Qm, que —The relative pronoun is either atonic or 
accented 

(1) The atonic nominative is qm {who) I’homme qui est 
venu , the atonic accusative is que {whom) I'homme quo j’ai 
vu 

The atonic qui and que always relate to an antecedent 
expressed, either a substantive or a pronoun Cest Pierre, 
c'est mon ami qui vient, desi moi qui Vai fail C’est toi qui 
es mattre fe I’aperfois qm vient fe la vois qui s’avance. 
II est, le voila, dans la chambre, qm attend We may see 
by these examples that the pronominal antecedent of the 
pronoun qm is accented in the ist and and persons, and 
atonic in the 3rd person only But, by slightly modifying 
the preceding propositions, we may say . Vous etes tci 
plusieurs qm m’attendez , nous sommes deux voyageurs qui 
vaquons a nos affaires, where the relative relates to the 
atonic pronouns vous, nous, used as subjects of a principal 
proposition 

The antecedent of qui or que may also be either (i) a 
demonstrative pronoun Celm qm regne dans les cieux , fe 
sais ce qu’«/ [= que i/] en est, (2) a relative or interroga- 

u u 
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live pronoun Quoi que vous ecrivtez , Qu’aveB-vous qm 
vous trouble ? or (3) an adjective or a participle used as a 
predicate Infortun^s que nous sommes > Arrivd qu’*/ fut, 
il se mtt a la besogne {as soon as he arrived he set to work). 

Down to the 17th century the antecedent might also be 
a complete proposition Je me sens oblige . de decouvrtr 
un mysUre de votre conduite que fay promts tl y alongtemps 
(/ feel myself obliged to disclose a mystery in your behaviour, 
which I promised [to do] long since) (Pascal, Prov 260) Je 
ne veux pas surpasser la mere de Chantal, qui serait propre- 
ment vouloir aller par dela paradis (/ don’t want to surpass 
Mother Chantal, which would be wanting really to rise above 
Paradise) {S6v vii. 217) Elle jure par le Styx, qm est le 
plus grand et le plus terrible jurement des Dieux {she swears 
by the Styx, which is the greatest and most awful oath of the 
gods) (Rac V loi) 

(/<) ne le verrai, que ]e crois, de nta vie (Rac 11 917 ) 

(I shall not see it while I live, I think ) 

The present language requires the antecedent proposi- 
tion to be summed up by the neuter demonstrative ce before 
the relative qui or que, e g Elle jure par le Styx, ce qui, 
&c , but the old construction has survived in qm plus est, 
qm mieux est, qm pis est (what is more, better, worse), que 
je sache ' (fhat I know = to my knowledge) 

(11) Accented, the relative pronoun is an adjective when 
accompanying its antecedent, and a substantive when alone 
without an antecedent The present usage follows, with 


* In Middle French and the 17th century we frequently End, owing 
to a phonetic confusion between these two words, qm for qutl before an 
impersonal verb Et sufs esmervetlle qui ne se smt encore irouve roy, ni 
pnnce, m seigtieur {and I am astonished that there should not yet have hem 
found king, prince, or lord) (Des P^nere, Recr Now ii 291) II faut 
accepter et recevotr ce qui lui plait de vous donner {you must accept and 
receive what xt pleases him to give you) {S€v x 63) I’^ous avee lapsus 
fertile imagination qui 501/ possible de concevoir {you have the most feiiile 
imagination that it is possible to conceive) (^La Bruy 11. 615) 
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restrictions, the ancient usage, according to which the 
relative qui, accented, was dechned as follows 
Nominative qut- {I'homme qm est venu ) , 

Indirect object case cut iyhomme om je park ) ; 

Direct object case cut and que {I’homme cui or quo j’at 
vu). 

Qut used as a substantive, that is, without an antecedent, 
was also declined Qui vtvra, verra Cui vous parks vous 
ecoutera Cm vous atmez vous atmera In the course of 
the Middle Ages the pronunciation of the forms cut and 
qui became identical, and qut alone has survived 

This accented pronoun qut is still used in the present 
language, as well as in Old French, as a substantive in 
the nominative case But this use is limited to certain set 
phrases Qui vtvra, verra Qm m'atme, me sutve So that 
in general, as subject, the atonic relative pronoun can- 
not be distinguished from the accented relative pronoun. 

As the indirect object, qut is used as an adjective after 
a preposition I’homme d qm je park , I'homme de qm je 
me plains But the present language only allows this use 
when the antecedent is a noun denoting either a living being, 
or thing personified Thus it no longer seems correct to 
say la chose a qm vous devez fatre attenlwn, k potnt sur 
qui ilfaut reflechir , this was allowed till the 17th century 
Et n’oubhez rten, s’tl vous plait, de ces tendres paroks, de ces 
douces prteres, et de ces caresses touchantes a qm je sms 
persuade qu’on ne sauroit rten refuser {and forget, if you 
please, none of those tender speeches, those sweet prayers, those 
tender caresses, to which I am convinced that it would be 
impossible to refuse anything) (Mol vii. 160) The rule of 
Vaugelas, which allowed qut only for persons and for things 
personified, triumphed almost definitively in the i8th cen- 
tury When the antecedent is a noun denoting a thing, 
kquel (combined with a preposition if necessary) and dont 
are used Even the use of qut with a noun denoting a 
person as antecedent tends to be more and more restricted. 

u u 2 
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Vaugelas thought that one should say J'ay envoye un 
courrter expris au retour duquel je verray . (/ have sent a 
courier expressly, on whose return I will see . not au 
retour de qiu. Already m the 17th century dont and duquel 
were at any rate no less frequent than de qut , and at the 
present day auquet, par lequel, sur lequel, are often substi- 
tuted for a qut, par qut, sur qut We now write indiscrimi- 
nately V enfant & qui, or auquel, tout cede sera malheureux 

But as a substantive qut is still regularly used for per- 
sons and things personified in the objective case, direct, 
indirect, or prepositional ' je sats qm je chotsirat (/ know 
whom I will choose). Je n'tgnore pas a qui fat affaire 
(/ am not ignorant whom I have to deal with) In this case 
qut (like the English who) may be the object of the first 
verb and subject of the second. Atmee qui vous atme (love 
whoso loves you) , Je m'en rapporte a qm veut bten entendre 
(I appeal to whosoever will hear) , or the object of both 
verbs Je ne sats qm vous voulez dtre (I don't know whom 
you mean ) ,. Vous trouverez a qm parler (you will find your 
match) 

Finally, we note three archaic uses of qut 

A Repeated at the beginning of two or more co-ordinate 
and consecutive propositions it had, and still has (but less 
frequently than in the Old language), the sense of les uns 
les autres^ {some . . some, or others) Les medectns ont 
ratsonne Id-dessus comine tl faut, et tls n’ont pas manque de 
dire que cela proccdoit, qm du cerveau, qm de la rate, qui des 
entrailles, qm du foie (the doctors reasoned about it m proper 
fashion, and of course said, some that it came from the bratn, 
some from the spleen, some from the intestines, some from the 
liver) (Mol vi 95) 

‘ For names of objects see quoi, § 411 

® A comparison with the other Romance languages suggests the view 
that qxu has here an interrogative value However, this construction 
remains obscure, and no satisfactory explanation of it has yet been given 
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B. Down to the 17th century qui followed by a verb in 
the 3rd person singular might have the sense of st on {if 
one) F rench authors teem with instances of this expression, 
whose loss IS to be regretted It has survived m comme 
qui dirait [as if one were to say) , also in the proverb : Tout 
vtent a point qm salt attendre {everything comes in time if one 
knows how to wait), changed by a modern deformation into 
Tout d. qui salt attendre {to him who knows how to watt) 

C Very frequently in the Old language we meet two 
relative propositions following each other, where the first 
relative is accusative and the second may be nominative 
or accusative , we shall first consider cases in which the 
second relative is nominative Ce quo je crots qui ne plant 
mie d Dieu {what I think is not at all pleasing to God) (Joinv 
22). Celuy que I’on lui a dit qui lui faisoit la villante {he 
who [lit whorn\ they told him was doing him the baseness) {Les 
quineejoyes de manage, p 76) This construction is common 
among the great writers Cinq propositions equivoques qu’ow 
doutoit qui s’jv trouvassent ( five equivocal propositions which 
they doubted were found there) (Rac iv 486) Cette Madame 
Quintin que nous vous dtstons qui vous ressembloit {that 
Madame Quintin who [lit whom\ we told you resembled you) 
(Sev 11 289) J’ai refu le traite de Mouron que je cron 
qui sera tres avantageux (/ have received Mouron' s agreement 
which I think will be very advantageous) (La Rochef iii 38) 

II s’estfait valoir par des vertus qu’i/ assuroit fort seneuse- 
ment qui etoient en lui {he asserted himself by virtues which 
he very seriously maintained were m him) (La Bruy. 1. 336) 
Even in the i8th century Voici cette epUre qu’o« pretend 
qm lui attira tant d’ennemis {here is the letter which n said 
to have gained him so many enemies) (Volt, Commentaire 
sur I’ Excuse a Ariste)^. This construction, despite its 
convenience, has disappeared where the second pronoun is 

^ Instead of qui, we often meet with que il Uits Alemans qui on 
dtsmtf qu’il avmt esie (o Get man, tuho they said had been ) 

(Joinv. 96) This construction was still in use in the 17th century 
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nominative, it survives when this is accusative Lesfautes 
qne j’ai suppose qu'tl feratt (the mistakes which I supposed 
he would make) The following example from Joinville 
(665), Pour r amour que tl orent veue qne li rots m’avoit 
mouatree {montree) {because of the love which they had 
seen the king had shown me), shows, by the agreement 
of both participles, that we have to deal with two relative 
pronouns, and that this construction is different from 
the following, where que in the second proposition is 
a conjunction La matson dont je sais que vous eles 
proprietaire 

411 . Quoi — We have seen (Book II, § 211) that quot, 
O F quetd, quet, taken from the Latin interrogative quid, 
had acquired a relative function in passing into French, as 
well as an interrogative As a relative it was sometimes 
used in Old French, and very often, from the 14th century, 
as the neuter object of a preposition, to represent nouns 
denoting things In the 17th century it was constantly 
employed in this way Tous ces millions de quoi Vltahe 
est la receleuse {all these millions of which Italy is the receiver) 
(La Rochef li 441) La principale chose a quoi je me s«is 
attache {the chief thing to which I have applied myself) 
(Rac 11 473) M de Longuevtlle ouvre la barricade 
demere quoi ils etoient retranches {M de Longueville opens 
the barricade behind which they were intrenched) (Sev, 111 135) 
Les chases avec quoi il est permis de faire fond {the things 
on which it is allowable to rely) (La Bruy 1 374) Auquel, 
&c would now be used here (see § 412, II) The use of 
quot with a proper noun as its antecedent was more rare 
Li dus {le due) de Bourgomgne de quoi je vous at park 
{the Duke of Burgundy, of whom I have spoken to you) 
(Joinv 559) Les Esseniens de qCLOj park Pltne {the Essenes 
of whom Pliny speaks) (Mont lii 5) [Qui would now be 
used here for quoi, see § 410, 11 ] 
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In the present language quot is scarcely used with an 
antecedent except when this antecedent is an indeterminate 
noun such as chose, nen, ce. II West nen a quoi je ne me 
soumette {there ts nothing to which I woidd not submit) 
C'est en quoi vous vous trompez {that is where you are 
mistaken) Besides such cases, quoi is used absolutely as 
a neuter indeterminate relative II n’a pas de quoi payer 
{he has not wherewithal to pay) Obcissez, moyennant quoi 
on vous pardonnera {obey, in consideration oj which you 
will be forgiven) 

412 Ziequel —The compound pronoun kquel appears to 
be unknown to the Oldest French It seems to have come 
into use towards the 13th century , its use extended notably 
from the 14th to the 15th century, but from that time to 
the present day it has become more and more restricted 

I This development naturally took place at the expense 
of qut and quoi Et la royne {retne) sa femme, laquelle 
estoit de la matson d’ Anjou {and the queen, his wife, who 
was of the family of Anjou) (Commynes, 493) Car il y 
alloit a la reputation ', laquelle les courtisans ne peuvent 
bonnement desguiser {for he went by his reputation, which 
courtiers cannot well disguise) (Des Per 11 189) Les 
troys aultres le suyvirent excepte Eudemon duquel le 
cheval s’enfoncea Ic pied droict {the three others followed 
him except Eudaemon, whose horse stuck his right foot . ) 
(Rabel 1 137) Even in the 17th century, although the 
expression seemed growing antiquated, we find Iln’y avoit 
que ceux de cette famille lesquels pussent exercer la sacri- 
ficature {there were only the members of that family who 
could perform the sacrificial rites) (Rac 111 591) Je n’avois 
point lu celle qui park de Monsieur du Daugnion I’humeur 
duquel je trouve fort extravagante et son procede insolent 
{I had not yet read the one [letter') that speaks of Monsieur du 

‘ [The editor of the text quoted suggests that riputation is a mistake for 
representation = a%r, apptarance~\ 
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Daugnton, whose humour I find very extravagant, and his 
behaviour insolent) (La Rochef iii. 73) L' eloquence [ss/] un 
don de I’dme, lequel nous rend maitres du cceur des autres 
{eloquence [js] a gift of the soul which renders us masters 
of the hearts of others) (La Bruy 1 143) 

The influence of Latin studies, carr3ang increasing 
weight from the 14 th century, brought about more definite 
uses of lequel 

(1) With a participle, present or past, to form an absolute 
phrase corresponding with the Latin ablative absolute . 

Iieaquela entrez iedans la matsom grande 
Dt leiir Seigneur, en brief dire leur went 

(Marot, p sai ) 

(Who having entered within the great house 
Of their Lord, shortly there came to them ) 

(2) Between a preposition and an infinitive Pour 
laquelle guerre appatster {to appease which war){Joinv 681) 
Pared exemple avons-nous de Tite Live, pour lequel veotr et 
ouyr {a similar example have we in Livy, to see and hear 
whom) (Rabel 11 ch 18) 

(3) To introduce a subordinate proposition beginning 

with any conjunction Et tenoient ladicte {ladite) viUe An- 
guerran de Bournonvtlle et un chevalier lesquels pour ce 

qu’ils avoient tenu la ville contre le Roy la vtlle fut piUee 
{and did hold the said town Anguerran de Bournonvtlle and a 
knight who since they had held the town against the king 

. the town was pillaged) (A 1 Chartier, Hist de Charles VII 
p 29) Quelques formes pembles, lesquelles pourveu qu’on 
oublie par discretion, non pas par erreur, on n’en a pas 
wioins de grace {some troublesome forms, which, provided one 
forgets them through discretion, not error, one has no less 
goodwill therefor (Mont i 13) 

Most of these constructions may still be found occasion- 
ally in the 17th century 

1 1 Present custom has restricted the use of lequel to the 
following uses — 
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(1) After a preposition, especially when it relates to 
nouns denoting things . la table sur laQuelle j’^cns 

(2) For the objective genitive of a noun governed by a 
preposition Fhomme a la recherche duquel il court We 
shall see that the Old language favoured dont in this 
case 

(3) In order to avoid ambiguity of expression I’homme 
qui m’a park de cede affaire, lequel est where the use 
of lequel (or laquelle) instead of qm shows that the relative 
refers to homme or affaire, as the case may be 

(4) As an attributive adjective with a substantive • dtx 
milk francs, laquelle somme vous sera remise This use, 
which was very frequent in the 17th century, tends to grow 
obsolete Here we now prefer to repeat the antecedent, or 
to use a second substantive in apposition therewith, before 
the relative qui (or que) somme qua vous sera remise. So, 
mstead of saying with La Rochefoucauld apris lequel 
temps on lut baillera un passe-port (after which time he will be 
handed a passport) (111 104), we should use the demon- 
strative adjective preceded by the conjunction et et apres 
ce temps , again, instead of jusques a mercredi auquel jour il 
doit partir (till Wednesday, the day he is to start) (111 116), 
we should say jour qu’il doit partir or jour ou il . &c. 

413 Dont (of or from whom or which , whence, whereof, 
wherefrom, wherefore) — This pronoun, taken from the 
Latin deunde, is, according to its etymology, an inter- 
rogative or relative adverb of place, and signifies ' whence,’ 
‘from what place ’ It had retained this adverbial function 
in Old French Fist David a Im Ki (qui) es tu? Dont 
vtene e u ou) vas ^ (Said David to him, ' Who art thou ? 
Whence earnest and whither goest thou ? ’) (Quat Liv Rots, 
115) , and kept it down to the 17th century 

Et du wont Qutnnal et da mont Avenim^ 

DoDt 1/ lawoit VS 4 faire nne homhlt desemte 

CCom V 579.) 
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(And from Mount Quinnal, and from Mount Aventine, wlience 
they [the Senate] would have seen their [the mutineers’] dreadful 
descent ) 

Rentre daiis le niant dont jt tea fait smUt (Rac ii 503 ) 
(Return into the nothingness from which I made thee nse ) 

Deux Peres de I’Eghse dont sa seconde proposition etait 
Itree {two Fathers of the Church, front whom his second 
proposition was taken) (id iv 464) 

However, Vaugelas and the Academy only authorize its 
use in this adverbial sense to note descent or origin la 
race, la ntatson, dont je sors. In other cases they require 
that d’oii should replace rfowf Le pays 6 .'ovi je revtens La 
matson d'ou je sors est peu habtiee This is the present 
usage 

The adverbial function recurs in the frequent use of dont 
in Old French to express causal relation tl tomba malade 
dont tost apris tl mourut {he fell sick, whence soon after he 
died) (Commynes, 469) Au bout de quelque temps, vint 
encore ung autre averiissement dont le gouverneur, brus 

lant de I’amour de son maistre, luy demanda conge de le 
chasser {at the end of some time came yet another warning 
wherefore the governor, burning with love of his master, 
asked him leave to dismiss him) {Heptam 11 96) 

Autour de moy je ne vey (vis) que Us hoys 

Dont mamiefois fappellay Firm, Ptetre (Marot, p 95) 

(Around me I saw only the woods, 

Wherefore often I called thee Pierre, Pierre ) 

On the other hand, from the origin of the language we 
see dont used with the function of a compound relative 
pronoun and serving to imply all relations indicated by 
the preposition de 

lili en ortet (rexhorte), dont let non qut ehitli (ne lui chaut en nen), 

Qued (qu’) elUfuiet (hue) lo notn chnstnen {Kulalte^ \ 13 ) 

(He her exhorts, whereof she nothing recks, 

That she should flee the name of Christian ) 
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Taht t avrat (atini) de ktsant tsmene (ipurts), 

Oont bten porrea (pourrez) vcs toldeiers loer (soldits looer) 

(Rot 1 13a ) 

(So nian3' besants of fine gold there will be, 

Wherewith well your soldiers you may hire) 

Le blanc osberc (haubert) dont la math est menue (id 1 1329 ) 
(Ihe hauberk white, of which the mesh is fine) 

Dont was also used to denote other relations which we 
now express by different prepositions with the relative 
We still find in the 17th century traces of this liberty 
V inquietude dont vous m’ecnvez n'est pas une petite marque 
de votre amitie (the anxiety of which you write to me is no 
small mark of your friendship) (Corn x 478). Ils oni 
mis du canon sur les hauteurs, dont ils ont rase les deux tours 
(they have set cannon on the heights, wherewith they have rased 
the two towers) (La Rochef 111 175) Les Reltgieuses lut 
parloient avec tout le sens froid et la gravite dont un arch- 
eveque auroit dtZ parler (the nuns spoke to him with all the calm- 
ness and gravity with which an archbishop might have spoken) 
(Rac IV 579) Certaines cottleurs changeantes, et qut sont 
dtverses selon les divers jours dont on les regarde (certain 
changing colours which are different according to the various 
lights in which they are looked at) (La Bruy 1 298) 

Lastly, according to the present usage dont cannot be 
used as the complement of a noun which is itself preceded 
by a preposition we say I’hontme a la reputation dmiuel 
vous voules nuire (the man to whose reputation you wish to 
do harm), and not I’homme dont a la reputation vous voules 
nuire, nor I'homme dont vous voules nutrc d la reputation 
This rule was not yet in force as late as the 17th century 

II est des nauds secrets, ti esi des sympaihus 
Dont par le doux rapport Its chnes assoyftes 
Sattachettf Vitne a I'auin (.Corn iv 444) 

(There are secret ties, there are sympathies, 

Through whose sweet bond congenial souls 
Cling unto one another*) 
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Je ne vous les donne point dans le mime ordre que je vous 
at donne le Ctd et Pompee, dont en Fun vous avee vu les vers 
espagnols et en I’ autre les latins que j 'at tradmts ou tmties (/ 
do not give them to you in the same order \of irfeas] in which 
I gave you the ' Ctd ’ and ‘ Pompey' tn one of which you saw 
Spanish verses, in the other, Latin ones, which I translated 
or imitated) (id iv 132) 

Vobjet di votn atnour, lutj dont a la matson 

Voire imposture enleve uu putssant heritage (Mol i 430 ) 

(The object of your love, he from whose house 
Your imposture withdraws a great estate ) 

414 Oil [whtther or where, used pronominally in wherein, 
whereon, whereby, whereto, whereat] — Like dont, the pronoun 
ou (Latin ubi) is of adverbial origin And in fact the 
present language hardly makes use of it save with its 
etymological signification [of place] I’endrott ou je vais, 
d’oii je vtens, pai oil je passe, jUBqu’oii je puts alter ' 

The use of ci«, down to the 17th century, was much more 
extensive 

I It was used as well with reference to persons as to 
things 

Pour Sertatn ou tani a (ou il y a tant) de biaute 

{Berte^ 1 1615 ) 

(Save only Bertha, in whom is such beauty ) 

d aymoit une dame ou jamais n'avoit pense [he loved 
a lady of whom he had never thought before) [Heptam ii 51) 
Voda la doctrine de Vasquez oil vous renvoyez vos lecteurs 
pour leur edification (that is the doctrine of Vasquez to 
whom you refer your readers for their edification) (Pascal, 
Prov 202) Ce fils oil nion espotr se fonde (this son on 
whom my hope is based) (Mol i 19B). Les tlgyptiens sont 
les premiers ou Von ait su les rigles du gouvernement (the 
Egyptians were the first among whom the rules of govern- 


In the 17th century they even said Vmdroxt vers oil je puts alter 
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ment were known) (Boss , Htst hh , ui. 3). II a trots ou 
quatre fils son caeur s'mteresse bun tendrement (he has 
three or four sons tn whom hts heart ts very tenderly interested) 
(S€v 111 73) II pent hair ks hommes en general dtiil y a si 
peu de vertu {he may hak men tn general, tn whom there ts 
so little virtue) (La Bruy 11 2a) 

2 With a noun denoting a thing, ou could not only 
replace, as at present, the pronoun lequel preceded by 
a preposition of place, but also the pronouns lequel or quot 
preceded by various prepositions without any definite rela- 
tion of place Fois et creance estoit une chose ou nous devuns 
bien crotre {faith and belief were a thing whereon we ought 
indeed to beluve) (J oinv 45). Porter patiemment les tncon- 
venunts oil d n’y a point de remede {to bear patiently the 
inconveniences wherefor there ts no remedy) (Mont 1. 25). 

Don fU€ vuHt Cl bonhtur oil }e n'osois penser? (Corn u 173 ) 

(Whence comes to me this joy on which I dared not think f) 

Rallumet atte ardmr oil s'opposoit ma mire (id v ao^ ) 

(Revive the zeal wherein my mother opposed me ) 

La Bretagne et la Bourgogne me paroissent sous le p6k oii 
je ne prends aucun interit {Brittany and Burgundy seem to 
me to be under the pole, wherein I take no interest) {Stw ii 158) 
J'aimerois bun muux etre d lire le Tasse, oil je suts 
dune habtlete qut me surprend mot-meme (I would far rather 
be reading Tasso, wherein I am of a skill that surprises 
myself) (id 11 285) Un engagement oil il riest pas propre 
{an engagement for which he is not fit) (La Bruy i. 157) 
Ce genre deenre oil je me suts applique {this mode of writing 
to which I have applud my self) {id ii 437). Use vott dans les 
histoires foru gens d’oil la plupart ont suivt le chemin de 

courtr au devant des conjurations {in histones we see many 
folk . most of whom have taken the course of forestalling 
the conspiracies) (Mont 1 23) Qut a gagne un proce's, d’ou 
on lui a compte une grosse somme {who has won a lawsuit 
for which he was paid a large sum) (La Bruy. 1 269). Je vuns 
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tout a rheure de recevotr des lettres par oil j'apprends que 
mon oncle est mort (/ have just received letters whereby I learn 
that my uncle ts dead) {Mo\ vi 119), &c 

Vaugelas (1 173) thought this use of ou both elegant and 
convenient he preferred le mauvats estat oil je vous ay latsse 
(the bad state tn which I left you) to le ntauvais etat auquel 
je vous ay latsse, saying that the latter pronoun ‘ is usually 
so harsh in all its cases that our language seems to have 
provided for this by giving us certain words that are softer 
and shorter to put in its place, like ou in this example ’ He 
was right , and the restriction of the use of oil to its 
etymological sense since the i8th century is a matter for 
regret. 

416 The relative adverb que (that) — The relative 
pronoun is sometimes replaced by the adverb que [cf, 
Eng that], especially to indicate time La demtere fots 
que je le vis [the last time that I saw him) Le jour qu’ii 
mquit Y a-t il longtemps que vous etes tct ? &c. Herein 
que, we see, is equivalent to the relative governed by 
a preposition 

These expressions aie the remnants of a more widely 
used construction of the Old language, and were employed 
m other relations than those of time* II les tendroit as 
(tiendrait aux) us et as costumes que li empereur les avoient 
tenu’', (he would keep them to the uses and customs that the 
emperor had kept them to) (Villeh 280) Nous sommes ou 
(dans le) plus grant peril que nous fussions onqucs mais 
(jamais) (we are tn the greatest danger that we ever were) 
(Joinv 204) Mats qui voudroit dire que la Greque et 
Romaine eussent tousiours ete en I' excellence qu’on les a veues 

^ Even to express a relation of time the language used que with 
greater freedom than at present Depuis que nous savous I'heure Que 
(Mod F a laquelle) vous receveg vos lettres {since we know what time you 
receive our fetters) (Sdv viu 506) Pour un an qui tsi U temps que (Mod 
F pendant lequel) vous aveo afferme le Bwon {for one yeur^ which ts the 

time that you have farmed Lt Buron) vii 518J 
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tens dHomere et de Vtrgile (but who would say 
'hat Greek and Latin had always been tn that perfection m 
which they were seen m the tttne of Homer and of 
Virgil) (Du Bellay, i 9). Mercure gagne aussitCt le ckI 
avec la menie vitesse qu’// etott descendu (Mercury at once 
gams the sl^ with the same speed that he had descended) 
(Corn V 276) 

Mt voyoit tl de tail iju'il rue volt aujourd'hiu ? (Rac ii 63.) 

^Dld he view me with the same eyes that he views me to dayi') 

fe niets les chases au rang quW/es dotvent etre (I put things 
in the order that they ought to be [««]) (S^v 111 480) fe ne puis 
me resoudre a finir ma lettre avec toute la ceremonie 
quo je dots (/ cannot make up my mind to conclude my letter 
With alt the ceremony that 1 ought) (La Rochef m 228), 
Vaugelas blamed the use of que for avec followed by 
a relative (laquelle) in the sentence dans la confusion que 
d'abord elks se presentent a elks (tn the confusion in which 
they first showed themselves to them) Manage also blamed 
these verses of Malherbe (1 159) 

Qiu de la meme aideur que ^Mod F dpnl) je brute pour ellc 
EUe bruU pour moi 

(That with the same flame wherewith I burn for her 
She burns for me ) 

The popular speech has preserved this very convemenl 
and lively use of que, which has been lost to the literary 
language save in the few archaisms indicated above. 

On the other hand, it is this same relative adverb 
which must be recognized in the phrases test a vous que 
( = a qm ) je m’adresse , e’est de vous que ( = dont) je park 
Down to the 13th century the compound relative itself was 
constantly used fe m’assure que vous aures de la peine 
vous-meme d reconnoitre que e’est a vous . . a qui je dedie 
cet ouvrage (I feel sure that you yourself will have some trouble 
in recognizing that it is to you that I dedicate this work) (Corn. 
V 291) Cest a vous a qm je me fie (it is you tn whom I trust) 
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(S6v IX 299). Cest du fils du due de Grammont . . . dont 
je veux parler (it ts the son of the Due de Grammont of 
whom I wish to speak) (id viii 30) Side by side with this 
construction, where both antecedent and relative are in- 
direct objects alike, the 17th century recognized another 
which it used with equal freedom, making the antecedent 
the predicate of cest 

Cest voire tllusin Mere k qui veux pat ler (Rac iii 655) 

(Tis your illustnoua mother to whom 1 wish to speak ) 

What IS the origin of this que"^ It must no doubt be 
regarded either (i) as a neuter pronoun which has ex- 
tended its meaning, or (2) as the relative que, so often used 
in Old French as a nominative with a masculine or 
feminine noun denoting either a person or a thing for its 
antecedent (Book II, §209), and as an accusative replacing 
the pronoun cut designating a person or persons. 

V Interrogative Pronouns 

4 ia Qui — In Latin the distinction between the relative 
and the interrogative pronouns, qui and quis, was so feeble 
that It was wholly lost in Romanic {Book II, § 210) The 
interrogative pronoun designating persons is exactly the 
same as the relative pronoun used absolutely All that 
we have said of qu% without an antecedent is applicable 
to the interrogative The passage from the one to the 
other is visible in the sentences quoted above, such as 
V xenne qui voudra (come who will), and in the following . 
Its disputent a qua I’emportera (they dispute as to who will 
win the day) , and certain grammarians even consider these 
constructions as depending on the syntax of the inter- 
rogative For the relative used absolutely (§ 410, 11 and 
hence for the interrogative, to designate persons, we have 
only the form qut Qui etes-vous ? De qui me parlez-vous ^ 
Pour qni me prenee^ous ? Qui cherehez-vous ? Down to 
the 17th century the language used the form qut to 
designate things as well as persons Qiu rend les tyrans 
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St sangutnatres ^ C’est le sotn de lettr seurete {What renders 
tyrants so sangutnary ^ 'Tts the care for their safety') (Mont 
11. 37) Qui baxlla le consulat au fils de Ciceron que la 
memotre de son pere ? {what gave the consulate to Cicero’s 
son but the memory of hts father ?) {Malh 11. 121) 

Apris CB coupf Narctssef a qui tts dots-je attcndrs ? (Rac. ii a88 ) 
(After this blow, Narciaaua, what may 1 not expect?) 

Qui fa\t Voiuau? dtst U plumagt (La Font i 143 ) 

(What makes the bird < "tis its plumage ) 

Oui fait cela en eux et en nous^ Ne serait-ce point la 
force de la veriU ? { What effects this in them and in us 

May it not be — Can it be other than] the force of truth ?) 
(La Bruy ii 248) 

This use was not quite lost, but qui cannot now be 
used to designate things without the help of a periphrasis 
It is indeed the need of making a distinction between the 
antecedents of persons and of things that has caused the 
introduction of such circumlocutions as qiu est-ce qua, 
quVs/-ce qui qui est-ce qui frappe d la porte ? (who is 
knocking at the door , qn’est-ce qui m’arnve ^ (what is 
happening to me 

417 Que, quoi — The forms que, quoi, represent the 
Latin quid (Book II, § 211), que being the atonic, and quoi 
the accented form They refer to things, without distinc- 
tion of gender 

I. Que, the atonic form, can never be preceded by 
a preposition. It is used in the accusative (1) for the 
direct object que dites-vous ^ (2) as a predicate of quality 
with etre, devenir qii’etes-vous ? que devient-il ? (3) as the 
logical subject of an impersonal verb que vous faut-il^ 
que vous en semble ^ or (4) finally, by a curious extension, 
as a substitute for a quoi, pour quoi, combten quo [=« 
quoi] sert la science sans la vertu ? {what is the use of know- 
ledge without virtue ?) Qu’ [ = pourquoi'\ aves-vous d gemir ? 
{what have you to groan for?) Que [= pourquoi \ n’obeissee- 

X X 
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vous? {why do you not obey^). Que [= combteti\]e suts 
tntdhtureux' {how unhappy I ant!) We have here an 
absolute use of the accusative 

The periphrase qu'esi-ce qut of which we have spoken 
(§ 416) has by analogy led up to the locution qu’est-ce que'. 
Qu’est-ce que vous cherchez-* Popular custom lengthens 
this out into Qu'est-ce que c'est que equivalent to 

Quelle chose est la chose laqueUe est cela que ? {what thing 
ts the thing which is that which 

2 ^«oj, being the accented form, occurs after prepo- 
sitions C'est a quoi je pense De quoi s'agit il ? 

Old French sometimes used quoi as the direct object 
quoi ferat-je ? This use has disappeared except before 
a monosyllabic infinitive, quoi/ni/'c^ a^ordire? {what ts 
to be done, said f) being still employed alongside of que 
fatre, que dire Before a polysyllabic infinitive or a finite 
verb quoi is replaced by the atonic que que penser, que 
ferai-je ? 

However, the chief modern use of quoi (other than the 
above), is its employment absolutely, either as an interroga- 
tive or an exclamation Quy a-l-il? Quoi** {IVhats the 
matter Eh Quoi de plus beau ' 

418 Quel, lequel — i The modem language distin 
guishes an interrogative adjective quel, used as an attii- 
butive quel age avez-vous ^ {what age are you ?) , or as a pre- 
dicate quel est-il ? {^hat ts he ^)— from an interrogative 
substantive-pronoun lequel lequel des deux preferez-vous ? 
{which of the two do you prrefer 

This distinction dates only from the i8th century The 
Old language, in fact, used quel equally as a substantive- 
protioun and an adjective Quant tl venett devant le ret si 

^ We find traces of this penpbrase in Old French Qae esitfO (ja) qne 
£st aviHud (arrive) a SaUl? (what ts ihts that hath happened to Saul?) 
(Quat Liv RaiSy 34) Quel/5/ firenih altre (Jes auires), que faire devum 
(damns') ? (' What ts z// satd the others^ * that we should do?*) (id oo) 
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li soleit h rets demander ■ Sur quels as ut curud (couru) ^ 
(when he came before the kmg, the king was wont to ask of 
him, ' Agatnst whom hast thou gone to-day ? ’) (Quat Lm 
Rots, 107) Retoumons a nostre propos Quel ? dtst Gar- 
gantua (‘Let us return to our subject ’ ‘ IVhtch ? ’ says 
Garganlua) (Rabel 1 54) 

Quell dt VOS dtamauts nu fauttl lut porter? (Corn iv 319) 
(Which of your diamonds must I take to him 

Q,uel de votiSf d grands duux, aide tant de June 
Veui ditnitre t<mt de beautd? (Afol viii 371 ) 

(Which of you, O great gods, with so much rage 
Wills to destroy such beauty?) 

We may note, however, as late as Lamartine 

Quelle de rues trtstes ptnsies 

Avec tes flats n'a pas coule? (Hmrmonus, il S) 

(Which of my sad thoughts 
With thy waves has not flowed i) 

The use of quel, even as an adjective, was not in the 
Old language quite identical with that of the present day 
Now It designates the nature of the person or thing, and 
IS a simple equivalent of the pronoun <7 mi quels sont-ils? 
now signifies the same thing as qui sont-tls? Accord- 
ingly we frequently find, from the t7th century, qm occur- 
ling as a predicate instead of quel 

Euiie tant daniwaux, qui so,U ceux quon eshme? 

(Boil Sat V 30 ) 

(Among so many beasts, which are those we esteem )) 

So, too, we very frequently find qut substituted for quel 
in indirect questions Pour jttger qni est k bun dune chose 
(to judge what IS the virtue of a n. 587) Que 

le lecteur apprenne . qm sont ks prmcipaux des Grecs (that 
the reader may learn who are the chief of the Greeks) (Rac vi. 
198). Sj vous observes avec soin qui sont ks gens qut ne 
peuvent louer (tf you note carefully who are the people who 
cannot praise) (La Bruy i. 235) 

X X 2 
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Quel also refers, in the present language, to order or 
place quel age avez-vous ? quelle heure est-il ? Old and 
Middle French frequently used for this purpose the adjec- 
tive quant Et a quanz ans enfant sont en aage par krre 
tenir ? {and at how many years are children of age to hold 
land?) (Beaumanoir, xv i) 

On the other hand, down to the 17th century quel 
designated quality also, and hence corresponded exactly 
with the Latin qualie 

Quelle fut sa repousef £“/ quel devtns-je Areas ^ (Rac in 153) 
(What was his answer' And how did my face turn, Areas*) 

II faut regarder quel est un prince et non quels ont ete ses 
peres {you must look at what a prmce ts, and not what hts 
fathers have been) (id vi 296) Vous savez quels tls sont 
{you know what they are) (La Rochef 111 120) II s’lnstnue 
dans un cercle de personnes respectables et qm ne savent quel 
il est {he insinuates himself mto a circle of worthy persons 
who do not know what he ts) (La Bruy 1 165) The present 
language in this case usually replaces quel by que m direct 
questions, and by cc que m indirect questions Que devins- 
jc ^ Vous savez ce qti'ils sont 

2 Lequel as an interrogative, like lequcl as a relative, only 
penetrated into use towards the 13th century Formerly it 
was used equally as an adjective and as a pronoun thus 
La Fontaine still says L’ auteur a voulu eprouver lequel 
caractere est le plus propre pour rimer des contes {the author 
has unshed to test which form ts fittest for the rhyming of 
stones) (iv 4) At the present day the interrogative lequel is 
always a pronoun, and designates more especially persons 
or things selected from a class determined either by what 
precedes or follows Voict deux Itvres lequel desires-vous ? 
Lequel des trois avez-vous vu ^ 

In the Old language lequel was freely used [absolutely] 
as a neuter in the sense of what thing ^ Or vous demant je, 
fist-il, lequel amenez mtex, ou que vous fiissies mesiaux 
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(lepreux) ou que vous eusstes fatt un pechte martd {'now 
I ask you,’ said he, ‘ which of the two you would like better, 
either to be leprous or to have committed a deadly sin?") 
(Joinv. 27) Or regarde doncques . . lequel des deux tu 

eshras {now just see . . which of the two you wtU choose) 
(Alain Chartier, Le Curial, p. 395) This usage, which was 
not unknown in the 17th and i8th centuiies, seems now 
to have become antiquated. 


CHAPTER VI 

THE VERB 

419 The verb -The grammarians of Port Royal have 
defined the verb as a word which expresses affirmation. 
They reduce all verbs to a proposition formed by the 
verb etre, the so-called ‘substantive verb,' and a present 
participle They thus recognize but one verb, the sub- 
stantive verb, which essentially affirms the existence of the 
relation between the subject and its attribute 

This theory has dominated the whole teaching of gram- 
mar almost down to the present day , it is still the basis 
of the so-called ‘ logical analysis’ of the sentence in French. 
The theory is false , for it is contradicted by the historical 
development of languages and by the analysis of the facts. 

As far as we know, in no language whatever does a verb 
arise as a combination of the verb 'to be ’ and an attnbute. 
The verb ‘ to be,’ on the contrary, seems to have been one 
of the latest abstract products of language in certain 
languages it is almost or completely unknown If we 
consider Latin and the Romance languages alone, we see 
no trace of a periphrase like this having preceded the 
simple forms 
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On the other hand, let us see the value of the analysis 
put forward Is it correct to say that le soletl brxlle is equal 
to le soletl esl brtllanO Here, brtllant is either an adjective 
of quality or a present participle If brtllant is an adjective. 
It expresses a quality, and not an act , le soletl est brtllant, 
then, expresses quite a different thing from le soletl bnlle 
If brtllant is a present participle, and denotes an action le 
soletl est brtllant — that is, at this moment — whence comes 
this property of the participle to denote the action, if not 
because this participle itself comes from a verb 

It IS therefore a vicious circle to turn brtlle into a verb 
of affirmation est, and a participle of action brtllant, whose 
sole value lies in its coming from the verb 

As we have already seen, the function of a verb con- 
sists in expressing action, and it expresses this by the 
help of vanous modifications, which, considered as a whole, 
constitute what is called conjugation We shall define 
the verb as a word which, by various inflexions, expresses 
what mode of activity ts presented by either the persons 01 
objects spoken of 

For activity presents itself in vanous aspects Some 
times the subject is considered as performing, sometimes 
as suffering the action this difference is expressed by the 
voices The conditions of this action may vary in diverse 
ways or manners, called moods The action in these 
various moods may present itself at various moments of 
time Hence a collection of inflexions which constitute 
the tenses Lastly, this activity, with its variety of voices, 
moods, and tenses, is expressed in relation to definite 
grammatical persons These are called the persons of 
speech , and these persons again vary in number We 
shall have then, in the syntactic study of the verb, to con 
sider voice, mood, tense, person, number 
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Section I — The Voices 

420 Voices and verbal forms 

I Active Voice — 421 The active voice — 422 Transitive verbs — 423 

Intransitive verbs — 424 Passage from the intransitive to the transi- 
tive — 425 Pronominal verbs — 426 Pronominals proper, or 
subjective pronominals — 427 Pronominal improper or reflexive 
verbs and reciprocal verbs — 428 The assimilation of the two classes 
of pronominal verbs — 429 Impersonal verbs — 430 Periphrastic 
verbs — 431 Periphrase formed by an auxiliary and a participle or 
gerund — 432 Periphrase formed by an auxiliary and an infinitive 

II Passive Voice — 433 The passive voice — 484 Passive of transitive 

verbs — 435 Passive of intransitive verbs — 436 Passive use of 
reflexive verbs — 437 Passive of impersonal verbs — 438 Passive 
of periphrastic verbs 

420 Voices and verbal forms — There are two 
voices the active voice and the passive voice Each 
comprises five forms the transitive, the intransitive, the 
pronominal, the impersonal, and the periphrastic Of 
these five forms the three first are closely related to one 
another , the fourth is a special form of expression which 
may be assumed by any of the three first forms, lastly, 
the fifth is a form of expression which may be assumed by 
any of the other four 

1 Active Voice 

421 Thf active void — The active voice is that in 
which the action is considered as performed by the sub- 
ject the subject acts, that is, is active 

422 Transitive verbs — The transitive verb expresses 
an action, the object of which (when it has one) is a noun 
or a pronoun directly connected with the verb without the 
help of a preposition (expressed or understood) The 
action passes direct to the object without any intermediary 
Pierre frappe Paul 

The relations of the verb with both subject and object 
are varied 

I The indirect object denoting the instrument of the 
action may become by personification or metaphor the sub- 
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ject of the verb Pierre a frappi Paul an bA.ton. lie bSiton 
qut a frappe Paul This occurs with the verbs charger, 
cotffer, emouvoir, encotnbrer, gamtr, habtller, irnter, meubler, 
munir, remuer, toucher, and many others From these 
metaphoncal constructions, as well as from the construc- 
tion of the pronominal verb which we shall study later on, 
follows the consequence that the past participle may have 
three different origins Cotffc d’un chapeau may refer to 
a man (i) qui a ete cotffe d’un chapeau par quelqu’un (whom 
some one has covered with a hat), (ii) qu’un chapeau coiffe 
(whom a hat covers), (ui) qut se cotffe d’un chapeau (who 
covers himself with a hat) 

2 Direct and indirect objects may exchange places, the 
direct becoming indirect and vice versa , one or other in 
the new construction may even be suppressed But this 
change does not take place without affecting more or less 
deeply the signification of the verb Charger un fardeau 
sur ses epaules (to load a burden on one’s shoulders) becomes 
charger ses epaules d'un fardeau [to load onds shoulders with 
a burden) Similarly we say 

Assurer quelqu’un de son aide (to assure a person of 
one’s help) 

Assurer son aide a quelqu’un (to assure one’s help to 
any one) 

( Changer un livre de place (to shift a book from its 
place) 

Changer la place cHun livre (to change the place of 
a book) 

' Debarrasser la table des plats (to clear the table of the 
dishes) 

Debarrasser les plats de la table (to clear the dishes 
from the table) 

' Depouiller quelqu’un de ses vetements (to strip some one 
of his clothes) 

Depouiller ses vetements (to take off one’s clothes), 

. Depouiller I’ artifice (to unveil or put off the artifice). 
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/ Derober quelqu’un de quelque chose (archaic) {to rob 
I some one of something) 

j Derober quelque chose d quelqu’un {to take away 
V something from some one) 

Quitter (Mod F acquitter) quelqu’un efune dette . 
Envoyez-mot cet habit et ces bijoux de Philemon , 
j0 vouB quitte de la personne {send me that coat 
J and those jewels of Philemon s , I hold you quit 
o/A)s /)CT'so«) (La Bruy i i6o) 

Quitter une dette d quelqu’un {to remit a debt) hence, 
by extension, the sense ‘to abandon’ or 'leave’ 
quitter I’ empire, quitter le monde 
3 Another modification consists in rendering the verb 
factitive 

The original meaning of accompagner \s 'to go in com- 
pany with any one,’ as in il les accompagne partout , it 
signifies also 'to put oi send in company with ’ ■ il accom- 
pagne cette ode dune autre petite {he accompanies this ode 
with another little one) (Rac vi 43) 

Accoutumer had in former times the sense of ' to make 
customary to oneself, to practise the use of’ L’apres- 
dXner nous avions accoutume de nous assembler sous quelques 
arbres {after dinner we were accustomed to gather together 
under some trees) {D’Ur{6, A stree, i 6, p 351) Saint Paul 
cite ici selon les Septante comnte il avoit accoutume {Saint Paul 
here quotes from the Septuagint as was his practice) (Bossuet, 
Hist Untv 11 20) Even at the present day in the past 
participle we have a Fheure accoutumee {at the accustomed 
hour) It has now taken the sense of ' to bring any one 
to practise,’ to accustom a person accoutumer les enfants 
a fobetssance {to accustom children to obedience) 

Allaiter signified in Old French, 'to suck’ Fist des 
ti Hire les humes {hommes), les femmes, les petiz, les alaitanz 
{had the men, the women, the children, the sucklings destroyed) 
{Quat Liv Rots, 88) At an early period U became facti 
tive with the sense ‘ to suckle ’ 
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Apprendre, literally speaking, means ' to lay hold of, to 
seize, to apprehend’ (and hence 'to learn’) It is used in this 
primitive sense in apprendre sa k(on Old French used it in 
a factitive sense = to make to learn, teach, taking the person 
taught as the direct object, Vaugelas still wrote Oiseaux 
qu’tls ont apprts a chanter toutes sortes de ramages {birds that 
they have taught to sing all kinds of strains) {Quinte Curce, 
viii 9), and we still say personne mol apprise {til bred personY 
Approcher signifies devemr proche {to come near) Run 
riapproche en rigueur la lot {nothing approaches the law in 
strictness) It may also be equivalent to faire devemr proche 
{to bring near) Approchez la chaise 
Egaler signifies ' to be equal to ’ le total e'gale dtx francs , 
and also 'to make equal ’ la mart cgale tons les hommes 
The original meaning of eloigner was 'to become dis- 
tant ’ PPorent mie eslongte {n'eurent pas eloignee) la ville 
plus (T une hue {they had not left the town more than a league 
distant) (Villeh 406) It signified at the same time, as at 
the present day, rendre eloigne =‘io make distant,’ 'to 
remove ’ eloignez cette chaise 

4 The transitive verb may express the action absolutely, 
without passing it on to an object This was a property of 
the Latin verb which French has developed boire du vin, 
il aime a boire , — chanter un air, il chante bicn , — ecrire une 
lettre, il ne sait pas ecnre An unlimited number of 
examples of this use might be quoted 

A more or less frequent employment of this absolute 
form may transform the transitive into an intransitive , 
thus we have the transitive in decider une question , the 
absolute use m- je n'ose decider, the intransitive use in 
decider d’ une affaire {to decide about an affair) Certain 
verbs have thus passed totally or partially from transitive 

^ The English to teach has both the obsolete and the modern uses of 
apprendre as a synonym of ensetgner apprendre un otseau a chanter 
(obs ) {to teach a bird to , apprendre une chanson a un oiseau (/o teach 
a song to a bitd) 
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to intransitive Ignorer utie chose. Pour que nul n’en 
Ignore — Penser quelque chose Penser d quelque chose 

Such are the principal remarks we have to make on the 
nature of the transitive verb Observation and analysis 
will discover others 

423. Intransitive verbs — It is impossible to say 
a priori when the action presents itself in the transitive or 
the intransitive form , the analysis of the idea contained in 
the verb cannot enlighten us on this point It is only 
a custom of language, and not a habit of thought, which 
decides whether the object of the action shall be connected 
with the verb by a preposition or not This is why a 
given verb may be transitive in French when the corre- 
sponding verb IS intransitive in Latin , and, again, why any 
transitive verb may become intransitive, and vice versa, 
according to our standpoint in regarding the verbal 
action 

Before we examine these changes we must mention 
a fact to which we shall revert below — the use of the 
auxiliary with intransitive verbs Iijtransitives form their 
compound tenses with the auxiliary avoir oc elre, according 
as they denote either the action itself, or the result of the 
action, respectively At the present time a few are construed 
only with the auxiliary itre alter, arriver, decider, echoir, 
eclore, mourir, naltre, venir , some with either of the two 
auxiliaries, according to the idea we wish to express cesser, 
demeurer, echapper, passer, accourir, apparaUre, disparaitre, 
&c , a still larger number only with the verb avoir courtr, 
croiire, dormir, marcher, vivre, succomber, &c Before this 
stage was reached usage varied greatly , the Old language 
had far more freedom and was mainly influenced in each 
particular case by the train of thought 

424. Passage from the intransitive to the transi- 
tive — Let us now consider what changes an intransitive 
verb may undergo 
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I The intransitive becomes directly transitive by a new 
conception of the action aider a quelqidun, aider quelqu’un ; 
approcher de, approcher comencent la nvage a aprochter 
{they begin to approach the shore) (Villeh. 172); contredtre, 
crotre, a quelquun , contredtre, croire quelqu'un — courtr 
vers, sur quelqu’un (to run towards any one) , counr le cerf 
(to run after, 1 e hunt, the stag) ,—futr cTun lieu (to flee from 
a place) , fuir un lieu (to shun a place) , — servir a quelqu’un 
(to be of use to some one) , servir quelqu’un (to serve some one) , 
— user de quelquc chose (to use a thing) , user quelque chose (to 
wear out a thing), &c Some verbs are intransitive when 
used absolutely, transitive with an object bouder (to sulk 
or sulk with), gronder (to grumble or scold), siffler (to whistle, 
hiss). 

In this passage from the intransitive to the transitive 
the verb may sometimes stop half-way Thus coUter and 
valotr are intransitive verbs in the literal sense, and transi 
tive in a figurative sense In le hvre cofite or vaut cinq 
francs, cinq francs is an adverbial complement, and not a 
direct object, whilst figuratively', in les peines que ses travaux 
lui ont coatees, les digmtes qu’tls lui ont values (the pains 
which his works have cost him, the dignities they have won 
him), both verbs become transitive, the one being equivalent 
to imposer (to put upon), the other to rapporter (to bring tn 
to), and consequently the past participle agrees with the 
antecedent object (§ 458, 111) 

Further on 435) we shall see intransitives used in the 
passive voice as if they were transitives 

2. The language may change intransitives into transi- 
tives by giving them a factitive sense. Thus mourir in 
Old French has the sense of faire mourir (to kill), especially 
in the past participle 11 aimeroit miex (mieux) que It 
Sarrazin les eussent tous mors et pris (he had rather that 
the Saracens had killed and taken them all) (Joinv 302), 

' In the foregoing verbs the senses of the tran&itivc and intransitive 
forms are hardly distinguishable. 
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pertr had the sense of fatre pertr {to destroy) ne penssous 
/a grant honor {let us not destroy the great Aowoar) (Villeh 
igS) , tomber that of fatre tomber 

Ei Us toftibi autor de sa roe 
Du sotnmei euvtrs en la boe 

{Row de la Rose^ ] 5616 ) 

(And [Fortune] makes them fall around her wheel 
From the top down into the mire ) 

Modern Popular French has retained this factitive sense 
of tomber (especially = to throw in wrestling) Similarly 
also arreter {to stop), intransitive in Old French (and still 
so used, but only in the imperative, arretez '), has become 
a factitive transitive in arreter quelqu’un {to arrest or stop 
any one) Another instance is found in le travail cesse and 
cesser le travail The verbs descendre, desesperer, monter, 
passer, sonner, sortir, and a great number of others, essen- 
tially intransitive, have become through the factitive sense 
transitives, we say descendre, desesperer, &c , quelqu’un, 
quelque chose, meaning ‘to cause a person to descend, 
despair,’ fiic 

3 The intransitive may assume the appearance of 
a transitive when it is followed by a substantive used as 
a direct object, and derived from the same stem, or express- 
ing a kindred idea This use of the intransitive with 
a cognate accusative was a frequent proceeding in Latin . 
vitam tutiorem nvere {to live a safer life), justam aervi- 
tutem servire {to serve a lawful servitude), insaiiire 
Bunilem errorem {to be mad of a like error). It was 
extremely frequent in Old French poetry, which delighted 
to give every verb, whether transitive or intransitive, an 
objective from the same stem, and to say donner grans dons, 
armer cHune armure, mourir de niort, hair de haine, &c 
Hence we find in Chrestien de Troyes 

Que que \l son conte asntoit {Cheval au hon^ 1 61 ) 

(While he told hi3 tale ) 

Jorz (jours) 1 sejoma, ns sa% quant (id 1 47000 ) 

(Days he sojourned 1 know not how many ) 
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TifiM eutdi (tel croit) mmtr 
Le jtH jot (jou<) ]ui puts It pert {Enc 1 5924.) 

(One thinks to have played out the game, who later loses it ) 

In Modern French this usage belongs only to the 
elevated style combattre U bon combat, tl a vecu sa vte , 
dormes votre sommeil, riches de la terre (sleep your slumber, 
rich ones of the earth) (Boss , Orats fun de le Tellier) It 
IS also found in certain familiar locutions jouer un jeu 
cCenfer (to play recklessly high), dormtr un somme (to take 
a nap), &c 

4 Intransitives may become transitive with a direct 
object expressing the cause of the action Already in Latin 
we find lacruuare, plorare aliquid (to weep, to mourn 
something) So pleurer sur la mort de quelqu'un has led 
to pleurer la mort de quelqu’un Hence verbs essentially 
intransitive, such as larnenter, platndre, soupirer, &c, are 
construed with a direct object So we say of bugle-calls 
sonner la charge, sonner la victoire The expressions cner 
merct, and crier une marchandise, cner un bulletin, take 
us back to the time when cner was used transitively for the 
same reason 

This use occurs also with verbs expressing a sensation 
I n Latin we have olere vinum (to smell of wine), sapere 
herbam (to taste of grass) , in French we say embaumer 
la rose, sentir le tabac, &c This use has extended figuratively 
to other transitive verbs empester, empoisonner, Vail * 

Lastly It occurs with verbs expressing motion to denote 
(i) the place where the motion takes place courir (les 
rues, un danger), monter (Vescalier), passer (la riviere) , 
or (2) the kind of motion aller (le galop, le trot, le pas) in 
Old French, ce cheval val’amble is still used in Modern 
French We may note that, as certain intransitive verbs 
are construed with the auxiliary etre, we arrive at the 

' [But goAter is never used in this way, smt%r being used mstead , stnttr 
It vittaign may mean either to iasit or to srneU of wntgar ] 
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construction . d est aUe son chermn (Mod. French, = he is 
gone his way), il est passe la mer (Old French). 

5 An intransitive may become transitive by composi- 
tion courir par les champs, parcounr les champs , — monter 
sur quelque chose, surmonter quelque chose , — passer sur 
quelgu'un, surpasser quelqttun, ftc In this French follows 
the tradition of Latin we have here a tendency, and not 
a law , for many compounds of mtransitives remain in- 
transitive, like contrevenir contrevemr a la lot , and, if Old 
and Middle French used survtvre quelqu' un, Modern French 
uses survtvre it quelqu'un 

Summing up, we see that to change, either really or 
apparently, the intransitive into the transitive, French has 
recourse to various processes In the case of some verbs 
we find most of these processes used simultaneously Thus 
monter gives monter un objet (transitive factitive — in the 
sense of to mount a drawing), monter la montagne (transitive 
by repetition of the stem), monter I’escaher (transitive by 
indication of the place) — The original sense of sonner {to 
sound) IS given in la cloche sonne {the bell sounds) , the deri- 
vative transitive senses may be found in sonner la cloche, 
la cloche sonne Fheure, la cloche sonne un son fele, la trompette 
sonne la charge, sonner quelqu’un {to ring up a person). 
These various changes are not made mechanically, but are 
induced by the constant living action of thought, which 
handles the language as it will 

426 Pronominal verbs — Grammarians divide these 
verbs into essentially pronominal and accidentally pro- 
nominal This division, although useful in practice, is yet 
artificial, and tells us nothing of the inner nature of the 
pronominal verb. It is only by mere chance that some 
verbs are ' accidentally,’ others ‘ essentially ’ pronominal , 
a verb may in the history of the language pass from one 
class to the other Thus, in Old French, absenter quel- 
qu’un was used to mean to keep a person away, and even 
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in the beginning of the 17th century we find De toi il 
m' aw ait absentee {he would have kept me away from thee) 
{Hzrdy, Theageneet Cartclee, IV i), so, adonnei 

quelqu'un a quelque chose ■ A raison de quay il le fault tous 
jours adoner d ce qui esl le meilleur {for which reason one 
must always direct it [the mind'\ to what is best) (Amyot, 
Pericles, BS) Montaigne wrote Nous repentons, moequons, 
escrions, enquerons {we repent, mock, exclaim, enquire) (11 12), 
&c [Hence it is a misnomer to call s’absenter, se repentir, 
&c., essentially pronominal ] We must therefore seek 
another basis for subdivision , and we divide pronominal 
verbs into two classes the pronominal proper, or sub- 
jective, and the pronominal improper, or reflexive 

426 Phonominals proper, or subjective pronominals 
— These are verbs in which the reflexive pronoun has a 
merely subjective value 

(i) It is a fact peculiar to Romance languages (and which 
may doubtless be traced back to Popular Latin) that they 
can conjugate intransitive verbs, which themselves express 
a complete action, with a reflexive pronoun, whose sole 
purpose IS to set in a clearer light the intimate and 
spontaneous character of the action 

Thus m Old French we have u' cne and tl se crie , il eerie 
and il s'ecne , il apparaitand tl s’apparalt , tl disparait, il se 
disparait , tl dent, il se deut {he complains, grieves) , tl dort, 
il se dort, tl evanouit, tl s’evanouit, tl hate, tl se hate, tl 
cramt, il se craint , tl doute, tl sedoute , iltait. Use tail-, tlvit, 
tl se vit , tl meurt, tl se meurt , U pense, tl se pense , tl va, il 
se va , tl fuit, tl s’enfuit, &c 

All intransitive verbs could be conjugated in this double 
form Thus taisir {taire) Tais, Oliviers {be silent, Oliver) 
{Rol 1 1026) , Francets so taisent {the French say no more) 
(id. 1 217) ,—pasmer {pamer) quant vtt pasmer Rollant 
{when he saw Roland faint) (id. 1 2222) , sor sow cheval so 
pasmet {he faints on his horse) (id 1 . 1988) , — pertr senz 
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vus {sans vous) ne puts penx {without you I cannot die) 
(Bartsch, Chrestom p. 318) , la creshentes se pent entre 
VOS mams {Christtamty perishes tn your hands) (Joinv. 
61) , — dormtr ■ It abbes de Chetntnon dormcnt {the abbot of 
Chemtnon slept) (id. 131) , toutes les fots qu’elle s® dormcut 
en son lit {every time that she slept m her bed) (id 121) , 
— entrer St e’en antra en une chambre {he entered into 
a chamber) (Villeh 186) , — penser II se penserent que 
{they bethought them that) (Joinv 219), &c So we still find 
m the 17th century s’ apparaitre, se dtsparaUre, s’eclater, 
declare, side by side with apparaitre, disparaitre, eclater, eclore 
We may particularly note certain verbs of motion, which 
are in this case preceded by the adverb en (meaning away) 
aller, s’aller (obs ), s’en aller , fuir, se fuir (obs ), s'enfutr , 
courtr, se courtr (obs ), s’en courtr (arch.), &c 

Finally we may note that these intransitive pronominal 
verbs could, like simple mtransitives, be followed by an 
indirect object joueravec quelqu’un, se jouer avec quelqu’ un 
{to trifle with anyone), se jouer de quelqu’un {to make sport of 
anyone) 

(2) F ollowing the pattern of the last constructions, certain 
transitive verbs have also been changed into pronotnmals 
and now take an indirect object which in the transitive 
construction would have been the direct object 

apercevoir quelque chose — d apercevoir de quelque chose 
avtser „ „ — s’aviser ,, ,, 

moquer (O F ’), radler — se moquer, se rattier de quel- 
quelqu’un qu’un 

These expressions, apparently so odd, arose from analogy 
with intransitive verbs used with the subjective pronoun se 
Thus, originally jouer was intransitive, and we still say 
jouer avec quelqu’un, it has given as subjective pronominal 
se jouer avec quelqu’un, se jouer de quelqu'un. Now it is on 
the model of intransitive pronominals like this that the 

^ MoquMT was formerly a transitive verb| and is still usad transitively in 
the phrase tl est moqttt de toust 

Yy 
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transitive pronommals have been formed Consequently it 
would be a grave error to explain such expressions as 
s'apercevotr dune chose by making the pronoun se the 
logical direct object of the verb S’apercevotr dune chose is 
not equivalent to apercevotr sot dune chose, which is non- 
sense When Malherbe says se dedatgner de quelque chose 
{to thtnk a thing unworthy of oneself) (Malh ii 185), he 
constructs the idiom on the pattern of se jouer de quel- 
qu'un, so as to give a stronger subiective idea to the verb 
dedatgner It is because the pronoun se has here the 
semblance, not the reality, of a direct object, that the true 
direct object must be changed into an indirect object 
Such is the true history of these pronominal verbs , their 
introduction into usage is only due to the extension of the 
type, originally formed by the language for the intransi- 
tives, to transitive verbs also 

As the pure intransitives when expressing the result 
of the action may be conjugated with the auxiliary etre, 
It is not surprising that intransitive pronommals, which 
specially express the result of the action, are also con- 
jugated with ctre The old forms were tl evanouit, il est 
evanout , we now say, still using the auxiliary etre, tl 
s’evanouit, il s’cst evanout Naturally this construction was 
extended and applied to the transitive pronommals, formed 
on the model of the intransitive pronommals tl s’est 
aperfu de la chose 

Of course m this construction the participle agrees with 
the subject Since there is no difference between tl est 
evanout and tl s’est evanout, and in the former construction 
the participle agrees with the subject, the same concord 
was bound to occur in the latter 
Thus the Old French forms were 

Sing tl est evanois ^ Plur il sont evanot 

tl s'est evanois tl se sont evanot 

^ The 5 being the symbol of the nom sing as well as of the accus 
plur t see Book II, $ 176 
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This rule had no exception. In pronominal transitives 
created on this pattern the construction is the same, and 
the participle agrees with the subject 

427 Pronominals improper, or reflexive verbs and 
RECIPROCAL VERBS — Pronominal improper or reflexive 
verbs are either transitive or intransitive, according as the 
action which they denote passes directly (without a prepo- 
sition), or indirectly (with a preposition), to an object, 
which in this particular case is identical with the subject 

Pierre Jrappe Paul — Pierre se frappe (direct object). 

Pierre nuit a Paul — Pierre se riuit (indirect object) 

In certain cases there is a double subject and the action 
IS reciprocal , then the verb is called a reciprocal 

Pierre hue Paul et Paul hue Pierre — Pierre et Paul 
se huent (direct object) 

Pierre null d Paul et Paul nmt d Pierre — Pierre et 
Paul se nuisent (indirect object) 

The conjugation of reciprocal verbs being indistinguish- 
able from that of reflexive verbs, there is no need to 
treat them separately 

Reflexive pronominals offer no peculiarity save in their 
compound tenses 

The use of the auxiliary elre in the compound tenses of 
these verbs seems surprising We say /’ai hue Pierre, 
but je me suis hue , j’ai nut a Pierre, but ]e me suis nui 
Why this change of auxiliary The use of the auxiliary 
etre is not primitive, if we may judge by the numerous 
examples of the use of avoir in old texts . s’ad (s’a) a Deu 
comandet {he has commended himself to God) {Alexis, 58, c), 
tl se out desafubled {he had taken off his garments) {Quat 
Liv. Rots, p. 75, note i) , s’a et vestu et chaucte {chausse) 
{he both clad and shod himself) {Amts et Amiles, 1 . 2321), &c. 
But at an early period the language confused the con- 

Y y 2 
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jngation of reflexive pronominals with that of subjective 
pronominals . 

Stmpns tHonat utais chter me nii venduz 

{Rol 1 fl053 ) 

(Soon shall I die , but I have sold myself dear.) 

Vengiez m'en am, mats n't ad iratson (id 1 3178) 

(I avenged myself of this, but there was no treason ) 

The two classes, in fact, were identical in all the simple 
tenses e g je me dors, je me dormais, je me dornttrai, 
a subjective pronominal , je me mors, je me mordats, je 
me mordrat, a reflexive pronominal This identity was 
earned on to the compound tenses, and led to je me suts, 
]e m’etats, je me serai mordu, just as they said je me suts, je 
m'etats, je me serat dormi The confusion was such that the 
language came to use the auxiliary etre m the compound 
tenses of any verb that happened by the hazard of syn- 
tactical construction to be preceded by a reflexive pronoun, 
even when it was neither a subjective nor a reflexive pro- 
nominal For instance in the 17th century we find on the 
one hand il veut partir, tl pent parlir , on the other il se 
veut promener, tl se pent promener' , the pronoun se here 
belonging to the infinitive following Now, in compound 
tenses, whilst in Modern French we say both tl a voulu, tl a 
pu partir, and tl a voulu, tl a pu se promener, the 17th cen 
tury said tl a voulu, tl a pu partir, but tl s’est voulu, tl s’est 
pu promener II semble que Dteu se soit voulu jouer dans la 
construction de I’untvers {ft seems as tf God wished to disport 
htmself tn the construction of the universe^) (Rac vi. 283) 

Ei Mignot aujourtPhw j’est voulu suypasser 

(Boil Sat III. 1 134 ) 

(And Mignot wished today to surpass himself) 

This analogical action extended yet further Since, with 
subjective pronominals, as we have seen, the participle 
agrees with the subject, the same construction will be 
found with the reflexive pronominals. Thus we have in 

^ Mod F II veut, tl peui s* prvmener 
* From a note on the Commentaries of Proclus on Hato. 
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OJd French • tl s’esthez, tl se sonl loe (Mod. F. : tl ^est loui, 
its se sont hues), the participle agreeing with the subject. 
This agreement with the subject even held good when the 
second pronoun was the indirect object and the pro- 
nominal verb was followed by a direct object II s’est 
donnez (sing ) mm colp ; tl se sont donne (plur ) des cols ' 

Thus, in all these cases, whatever the function of the 
verb, whether it was a subjective or a reflexive (or reci- 
procal) pronominal, and whether, in the latter case, there 
was a single direct object, the reflexive pronoun, or two 
objects, the one direct, the other indirect, the participle 
agreed with the subject The auxiliary used being etre, 
the form and not the sense determined the concord In 
Modern French all these relations have been changed, as 
we shall see when dealing with the theory of the participle 

(§ 458, in, 3. p 774) 

429 The assimilation of the two classes of pro- 
nominal VERBS — The second class of pronominals having 
been assimilated to the first, there has resulted a series of 
consequences which we must now elucidate 

I. Most of the intransitives, properly so called, could at 
one time be construed either with or without the reflexive 
pronoun tl tait, tl se tail , tl court, tl se court or s’en court. 
Similarly, certain transitive reflexive pronominal verbs 
may dispense with the reflexive pronoun and change from 
transitives into intransitives The following alternative 
forms are or have been used • 


La lune se leve side by sid 
le malade s’affatbltt „ 

Pheure s’approche „ 

le pays s’arme „ 

Its revenus daugmentent „ 
la glace se fond „ 

‘ In Mod F the participle is in 
HH coup , $Js St son/ dOHtit dts coups* 


with la lune leve (arch ). 
le malade affaibht 
Pheure approche 
le pays arme (arch ). 
les revenus augmetiient 
la glace fond 

this case indechnahle tl s est donnt 
(See { 45a, p 779 ) 
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le c<Bur se gonfle side by side with le cceur gonfle. 
se pariii dun lieu (arch ) „ parhr d un lieu 

II After certain verbs such as fatre, latsser, croire, 
entendre, voir, Sic , we often use an intransitive verb in the 
infinitive without the addition of the reflexive pronoun 
faire taire quelqu'un (to make a person hush), and not faire 
se taire We have here the primitive use of taire before the 
subjective pronoun made its appearance By assimilation, 
the reflexive pronominals when following the same verbs 
have lost the reflexive pronoun 

Le temps qui ^avance 

Me fait pr^cipiter en cette extravagance (Com iv 291 ) 
(Advancing time 

Humes me into this outrageous act ) 

The former original construction with intransitive verbs 
IS exemplified in 

Ctux que I'opimon fait plaire aux vamles (Math i 296 ) 
(Those whom opinion makes delight in vanities ) 

Je TOia fivanouir ees tnfintes poriratt'; (Corn 11 503 ) 

(I sec these shameful pictures disappear ) 

On en a vu qut ont sape de grands empires, et qut les 
ont fa,\t 6vanouir de dessus la terre (such [evils'] have been seen 
as have undermined great empires and made them vanish from 
above the earth) (La Bruy 1 366) Ce palais ces jardins 

vous font r^cner dune premiere vue sur une maison si 
dehcieuse (this palace, these gardens, at first sight make you 
exclaim at so delightful an abode) (id 1 271) 

The later construction, dropping the pronoun, by assimi- 
lation to the former, is seen in Cela m’a fait 6bahiT (U 
took me aback) (Malh, iii. 115) , 

Cesi p€u dt laiBser asBoupir 
La ferveur du plus saint desir. 

Par noire Idchete nous la luSBOns dtemdre 

(Corn vm 107.) 

('Tis little that we let the fervour of the holiest desire drowse ^ by our 
sloth we let it die out ) 

Je la laisse expliquer en tout ce qui me touche (Rac u 306 ) 

(I let her speak out in all that touches me ) 
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However, here and there after the verbs in question we 
do meet with examples where the infinitive is preceded 
by the pronoun , but usually the pronoun is put in to avoid 
ambiguity or to meet the exigencies of versification. 

Contemporary French, yieldmg to an excessive scrupu- 
lousness and analytic sense, strives to emphasize the 
distinction between the pronominal and the simple in- 
transitive forms In certain consecrated phrases it allows, 
as we have seen above, the use of the infinitive without the 
reflexive pronoun fatre tatre, fane souvenir, latsser alter, 
&c , but in general, where no fixed tradition exists, writers 
prefer sacrificing liveliness of expression to precision of 
shade . they prefer to say votr se lever, se coucher, le soletl, 
rather than von lever, coucher, le soleil 

III A final consequence of the assimilation of the two 
classes of pronominals is the use of the past participle 
with an active signification The past participle of intransi- 
tive verbs may be used absolutely in the active sense. 
We have thus, in the 17th and i8th centuries, le he'ros esl 
expire, and hence un heros expire , and at the present day 
un bail expire, six tnois expires, il est evanoui, and hence 
une personne evanouie This licence occurs naturally in 
subjective pronominals which are only intransitives elle 
s’est repentie, les files repenhes Analogy has extended it 
to reflexive pronominals une personne apphquee, fdche'e 
(the participles being equivalent to qm ^applique, qui se 
fdche) , une femme decidee, resolue , une fiancee, &c 

There is, however, a slight difference of sense between 
the participles of reflexive pronominals and of subjective 
pronominals The former naturally express an habitual 
state, the latter the result of the action In the exceptional 
case of the subjective pronominal s’empresser, if we compare 
the two phrases une personne qui s’esf empressee {one who 
has hurried, or taken pains), and une personne empressee 
{eager, painstaking, &c.), we see that, in order to make the 
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participle express a persistent state in the latter, the 
language was obliged to alter the etymological signification 
which It has in the former. 

420 Impersonal verbs* — I Impersonal verbs state 
facts without referring them to a determinate subject 
Whilst personal verbs present an action in relation to the 
person or the object which produces it, the impersonal 
verbs express an action without any relation to this cause 
;/ pleut, tl neige, tl grele 

French has inherited this construction from the Latin, 
which used certain verbs in this way to express the 
phenomena of nature pluit (1/ rains), grandinat (it hails), 
luoescit (it dawns), &c Again in imitation of Latin, French 
has extended this construction to personal verbs And 
the Old language was even richer than the Modern, as 
well in impersonals proper as in verbs used impersonally 
The following have been lost tl anuite (it is night), il asent, 
avespnt (it is evening), tl abeht, stet (it pleases) *, tl hist (it ts 
lawful), tl afiert (it befits), tl membre (it conies to mind), tl 
deut (tt hurts), il haite (it gives pleasure), &c In the 17th 
century the following were still used il me chaut (it matters 
to me), il conste (it is established [that]), 1/ mevient (it turns ill), 
tl nt’ennute, tl m' apparall, tl me dcplait, and il me. souvient side 
by side with je me souviens [// ne ttCcn chaut, tl me souvient, 
though archaisms, are not infrequently used at present ] 
Latin also used the passive impersonally dicitur (it is 
said, on dit) In Old French this construction was used 
even down to the 17th century (II) pense etre guen, pour ce 
qu’tl Im est bien amende ((he) thinks to be cured because 
matters are much amended with him) (Malh 11 560) 

// fut danse, saute, balle Fontaine, iv 6o ) 

These are sometimes called umpeTSonal because verbs of this nature 
are only used in the 3rd person singular This name refers only to the 
outward guise of the word, whilst the term impersonal expresses the 
very essence of this kind ol verb, which points out facts without connect- 
ing them with any person or real subject 
* // sud survives in the sense \i befits 
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We should now say • oh dansa, sauta. 

[For the use of the verb impersonally with the indefinite 
substantive on, to replace the passive of transitive verbs, 
see § 434 ] 

Finally, it is not only transitive, intransitive, and pas- 
sive verbs that are used impersonally , pronominal verbs 
also assume this form Compare 

Plusteurs consequences s’ensuivent and II s’ensuit plu 
steurs consequences {several results follow and there 
follow several results) 

Un hotntne s’est montrd and II s’est montrd un homme 
{a man appeared and there appeared a man) 

Des gens se trouvent and II se trouve des gens {people 
are found and there are found people) 

II Of the impersonal verbs, those expressing natural 
phenomena are complete in themselves and require no 
determinant to complete the thought II pleut The others, 
being mostly personal verbs used impersonally, generally 
require some determinant, which is either a substantive as 
complement or direct object, or an infinitive, or a propo- 
sition 11 faut quelqu'un ict II me plait dagir ainst II 
me semble que vous vous trompez Even the true imper- 
sonal verbs when taken figuratively may be followed by 
an object II pleut des balks {tt rams bullets) 

In Latin the object of impersonal verbs was put in the 
accusative or the ablative Flint sangumem or sanguine 
So, in Old French, it was usually put in the accusative 
case Consequently balles in tl pleut des balles must be 
considered as an accusative The established form did 
not admit any other construction for the logical subject 
des balles than that of the direct grammatical object 

When the object designates a person, it is regularly in 
the dative II me plait , tl lui convient, &c We some- 
times, however, meet with the accusative in Old French 
Convint I’empereor Henrt et sa gent que tl latssast la vote 
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{the Emperor Henry with his people wa<t obliged to quit the 
way) (Villeh 480) 

Qui plus fera eie ntaits, plus le foura (faudra) boultr 

i^Bastars de Bullion^ 1 509 ) 

(Whoso doth more evil deeds, the more must he boil ) 

III Like the object, the subject of the impersonal verb is 
purely a grammatical one We have already seen (Book II, 
§ 198) that this impersonal pronoun tl was introduced into 
use fairly late, and Old French long used the expres- 
sions pleut, i {= y) a gens At the present day it occurs 
with all impersonal verbs, save in a few expressions such 
as Que vous en semblc ^ {what do you think of it^), 
Qu’importe? {what matter?), Plaise a Dieu ' (please 
Godt ) , De cinq 6tez trots, resU deux (take three from five, two 
remains) A particular case of this construction is presented 
by the verb avoir In Popular Latin we already have habet 
hommem (it has a man = there is a man) In Old French 
the corresponding phrase exists with the logical subject 
also in the accusative a home Gradually the habit arose 
of introducing the adverb i = v (there) 

U Ajnque t ad un African venut iRol 1 1550 ) 

(From Africa there has come an Alrican ) 

E tante hanste i ad fratse e sangUntc (id 1 3399 ) 

(And so many a shaft (spear) there was broken and bloody ) 

It was in the 12th century that » a became tl i a 
Through the Middle Ages the three constructions a, 
i a, il t a, lived side by side Since the end of the i6th 
century the last has triumphed , but the first remained 
in the adverb piega {—piece a = a little while ago), still in 
use in the i6th century, and in the living word nagucre { — 
il n’t a guire), meaning not long ago, recently , the second 
has remained in taut y a que 

IV The impersonal verb changes into a personal one 
in two ways 

(i) The logical subject becomes the grammatical subject. 
Les canons tonnent Les balles pleuveut de tous c6tes 
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(2) The impersonal becomes a factitive personal in an 
intransitive or transitive sense . 

Pour tnoi qu^en sanie ntitne un autre tnonde ^onnt 
Qut crots Fame tmMorielle^ et gue cesi Dteu clui tonno 

(Boileau, Sat I 1 i6o ) 

(For me, whom even in health another world alarms, 

Who hold the soul immortal, and that thunder comes from God ) 

Notre kofunxe 

Tranche du roy des pleut, venta et fait en sofntne 
Un chmai pour lux seul (La Font ii 13) 

(.Our good man 

Plays the king of the skies rams, blows, and makes in fine 
A climate for himself alone) 

La neige neigeait sa lumiere (the snow snowed its hght) 
(Chateaubriand, Mem xi) 

V Certain impersonal verbs require special notice 
Etre at first was used impersonally only with an adjective 
or a past participle II est beau , tl est admts The number 
even of predicates that could be so used was limited It 
is only from the 12th century that Stre has been used 
impersonally with a substantive, either to denote existence 
tl est un Dteu , or to note relations of time tl est midt , it 
est temps , it est t’heure de partir, &c 

Falloir (O F faillir) was used down to the 13th century 
as a personal verb, as the equivalent of manqiier (to lack, to 
he short of) , it has still this sense and use in the proverb ‘ 
Au bout de t aune faut te drop (the cloth runs short at the 
end of the ell) It was in use as an impersonal from the 
I2th century, with this meaning 

Qu'il n't fatllott tie fers ne dos (clou) {Chev an Iton, 1 753 ) 
(That there should lack nor [horse]shoe nor nail ) 

F rom the idea of ‘ lacking ’ came that of ‘ being requisite 
or needed ’ L’ argent lui faut, money fails him, came to 
mean money is necessary to him, he needs money 

As this change progressed, the language lost its imper- 
sonal verb estovoir, tl estuet ( = to be needed), and falloir, tl 
faut, replaced it However, it was at first used only with 
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substantives , it was only from the 14th century that forms 
like tl faut que je fasse, tl me faut partir, were allowed. 

The primitive sense of ‘ lacking ’ still lives in such locu- 
tions as 1/ s'en faui de heaucoup followed by que with the 
subjunctive, &c {it is far short [of being, &c ]) , tl s'en faut 
peu (or de peu) que 

Faire was early used impersonally when followed by an 
adjective 

11 le feroit bon aler querre 

{Chev au lion, I 6605 ) 

(It would be the right moment to go seek him ) 

This use continued in the language 

Qit'il fera dangereuz rencontrer •vo colcrt ' (Corn iv 336 ) 
(^How dangerous will it be to meet hi 3 ire 

II ne fait pas bun siir, a vous le trancher net, 

D'epouse* une fille en deptt qtielle en ait (Mo) jx j86 ) 

( It's not very safe, to tell you in plain words, 

To wed a maiden m her own despite) 

21 nous feroit beau votr^ attaches, fate a face, 

A pousser les beaux sentiments (^id vi 393 ) 

(It would be pretty to see us, face to face, 

Striving to utter fine sentiments ) 

We say similarly II fait cher vtin'e a Parts {tt is dear to 
live in Pans), &c 

430 Periphrastic verbs — The periphrastic is that 
verbal form in which we substitute for a simple verb, 
throughout its conjugation, a periphrase formed by an 
auxiliary and a tense of this verb 

There are two kinds of periphrase, according as the verb 
IS in the participle or gerund, or the infinitive 

431 Periphrase formed by an auxiliary and a 
PARTICIPLE or gerund — The following auxiliaries occur • 

(i) £tre, which was currently used in Old and Middle 
French 

Por Dieti VOS pn que ne selez (soyez) fulant i^Rol 1 1473 ) 
(For God's sake I pray you not to flee) 
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Foj avez tutt jttre que . . se uks m volott estre enconlre, que 
VOS It senez aidaot [you have all sworn that, tf any wished 
to oppose him, you would help hint) (Villeh. 260) lie Bont 
asBaillanB, vous estes deffendairs {they attack, you are 
defenders) (Alain Chartier, Quadr 4.15) ’ It fell into less 
frequent use from the i6th century onward, although 
H Estienne finds it graceful , and in the 17th century it is 
hardly found except in Voiture Dans P innocence ou tls 
estotent, tls fiirent quelques mots jouisBans tranqutllement de 
ce plaistr (tn the innocence tn which they existed, they were 
some months peacefully enjoying this pleasure) {u 65). Nowa- 
days this idiom IS only admissible, either when the parti- 
ciple has the function of an adjective il est vivant •, or to 
express continuity of action (see aUer) 

(2) AUer. The use of aller combined as an auxiliary 
with the gerund (in the sense of ' to go on ’) persisted 
down to the 17th century 

Lts platstrs nous vont dScevaiit (Malh 1 a86) 

(Pleasures go on deceiving us ) 

A/ais a la fin, ma douleur s’augtnfntant, 

Jt vts U mal gui m’allut tourmentant (Voit i 513.) 

(But at length, my pain increasing, 

I saw the ill that went on tormenting me ) 

Qusl malheur me va pouramvont 1 (Corn x 40 ) 

(What misfortune goes on pursuing melt 

1 ^ ous voyez . comme en tons Iteux la mort va prenant ceux 
qu'il plait d Dieu {you see how tn all places Death goes on 
taking those whom it pleases God) viii 225). Vaugelas 
(' 313) admitted this idiom, but only where there is a 
visible motion to which aller might be applied • La riviere 
va serpentant {the river goes winding). This theory has 
prevailed in the modern language. 

* [This construction, possibly of Celtic ongin (distinct from the 
English progressive present), occurs in Irish and Scotch dialect . TAcy 
are all, dear baby, belonglac *» fWalter Scott).] 
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(3) Yomr Like aller, veiurwis used to form periphrastic 
verbs, especially with the gerund of verbs of motion : 

S Bramintonde vlent corant coHtn lui {Rol 1 2832 ) 

(And Bramimonde comes running up towards him ) 

S’en vmdrent mout honteusetnent fuiant parmt le poncel 
{they came away very shamefully flytng across the bridge) 
(Joinv 246) This construction is still found in the some- 
what antiquated expressions . II vteni, tl s'en vtent, tl s'en 
retoume chanlant^ &c 

{4) Rendre followed by a past participle was often sub- 
stituted for a simple verb in Middle French, and even as 
late as the 17th century 

ElU rend pour jamais vos t&ssgtns avort^s (Rac i 4 ^^) 

(It makes your designs abortive for ever) 

C*est que l*amte est d*un orgueil gut la rend r 6 volt 4 e contre 
les ordres de ! autre {it is that the friend is of a pride that 
makes her rebellious against the orders of the other) (S6v iv 
33) Rendre is now almost always followed by adjectives 
only, to form m this way the equivalent of a simple verb : 
rendre heureux, content, net. Sec 

(5) We must also note other periphrases, now obsolete, 
formed by synonyms of etre with a past participle La 
chose devient faite {gets done), vaut faite {is as good as 
done), s’en va faite, &c 

ISots aujourd'hui que Hies aimees 

Vers ieur fin e’en vont termin^es (Malh 1 aio) 

(But to-day, when my years 
Are drawing to their end ) 

La conjuration s’en alloit dissip^d, 

Vos dessems avortda, votre home tromp^e (Corn 111 426) 
(The coospuacy was ail hut broken up, 

Your plots baffled, your hatred foiled ) 

432 Periphrase formed by an auxiliary and an 
INFINITIVE — Periphrases in vrhich the verb is in the 
infinitive are different in character from the preceding 
ones ; they are seldom equivalent to a simple verb, because 
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here the auxiliary expresses a definite idea of modality 
The principal auxiliaries so used are • aller, vmtr, fatre, 
devoir 

(1) Aller This verb followed by an infinitive expresses 
in the literal sense the physical motion to perform else- 
where an action in the immediate future ollea lui porter 
ce message {go bear him this message) It is only figuratively 
that It expresses the proximate accomplishment of an 
action, without any idea of motion (= to be going to, to be 
about to) 

Nous n’allona point de fieurs parfiu&er son ch^rntn 

(Rac 1 549) 

(We are not going to scent his path wth flowers ) 

So s'en aller Vn de ses fils e’en va mounr encore (still 
another of his sons is about to die) (S6v 111 462) 

Ce tnomphe heureux qm s’en va devenir 
L’etemel entretun des sieelei a vcntr (Rac in 171 ) 

(This happy triumph which is about to become 
The eternal theme of centuries following ) 

However, in the 17th century aller with an infinitive 
sometimes lulfils the function of a simple verb On me 
croyait trap raisonnable pour m’aller souvenir (they 
thought me too sensible ‘logo and remember ’ ^) (La Rocbef 
11 448) So even in the present language this periphrase 
with a negation merely indicates abstention . H’allez pas 
fTmter par votre obstination (don't go and irritate him by 
your obstinacy ') 

(2) Venir This verb followed by a simple infinitive de- 
notes the goal of an action Je suis venu vous voir (I am 
come to see you) It denotes, when followed by a pre- 
positional infinitive (i) with pour, the aim of the action je 
suis venu pour vous voir , but (2) with de, a very recent 
past . il vient de sortir (he has just gone out) S’en venir de 
sortir, &c , IS used in the same sense (= to have just gone 
out, &c ) 

’ [We give the English equivalent quoted, despite its purely colloquial 
use for Its sinking paialJeljBJii in sense, though not in style, to the French*] 
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{3) Faire combined with an infinitive very frequently 
fulfilled the function of a simple verb in Old French. il 
fait tendre son arc was the equivalent of il tend son arc (cf. 
the English, I do stretch my bow) So . 

Mem, pen, dtt it, or me faites entendre {Ren de Mont I 355 ) 
(‘Have mercy, father,’ said he, ‘now do hark to me’) 

Et me protent {pnenf) que je lor face moustrer (fasse 
montrer) le rot [and pray me that I do show them the king) 
(Joinv 566) In these two examples me fades entendre and 
face moustrer express no more than entendez-mot and 
montre 

This construction disappeared from Middle French, 
henceforward the language used faire with an infinitive 
only to form factitive verbs, as fatre acheter, fatre crotre, 
faire ventr, &c 

(4) Devoir followed by an infinitive denotes more or 
less clearly an obligatory future with various shades of 
meaning — (a) absolute necessity Les hommes doivent 
mourir (men must die) , (b) moral obligation Les enfants 
doivent respecter leurs parents (children should respect 
their parents ) , (c) an attenuated order On devrait planter 
des arbres le long de la route (frees ought to be planted along 
the road ) , (d) intention Je dois aller demain a la campagne 
(I am to go to the country to-morrow ) , (e) indeterminate 
future II doit partir dematn (he is leaving to-morrow), 
(f) supposition Oest lut qut doit avoir fait cela (it is 
he who must (or is supposed to , cf German soil) have 
done that) , (g) simple belief //doit 6tre incapable dune 
mauvaise action (he must be incapable of a bad deed ) , 
(h) likelihood Ces choses-ld ne doivent pas Stre rares 
(those things cannot be rare) 

(5) Finally we may note certain other periphrases , such 
as those (a) with vouloir, denoting will or wish for a future 
action, in Je veux partir (I want to go, I mean to go ) , 
\b) with pouvoir, denoting a mild affirmation, in . Il peut 
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Stre midi (it may be twelve o'clock) ; (c) that with Stre pour, 
denoting m Middle French, and still in the 17th century, 
a possible or probable future (cf note, p 74B) : 

Monsteur, je m sula pas pour vous desavouer (Rac ii 178 ) 
<^Sir, I am not prepared to contradict you ) 

II Passive Voice 

433 . The passive voice — I The passive voice ex- 
presses the action as suffered by the subject and caused by 
the object. We have seen (Book II, § 213 b) how the 
double system of the passive conjugation m Latin, being 
too complicated for the Romance nations, became reduced, 
and was replaced by a periphrastic conjugatiwi formed of 
the past participle and the auxiliary eire We shall see 
further on what consequences followed from this sub- 
stitution. 

II The passive infinitive is sometimes rendered by the 
active, and the object from which the action emanates 
may be followed by the preposition de, as with a true 
passive This takes place 

(1) With a simple infinitive, after the verbs faire, latsser, 
entendre, voir, &c Je le ferai voir de tous (/ will make it be 
seen by all) ; je Pat laisse prendre (/ lei it be taken). In the 
syntax of the infinitive (§ 449, 11 p. 740) we shall see the 
delicate process by which the language succeeds in dis- 
tinguishing the active and p2issive senses with this infinitive • 
Je Vat VK prendre ( = I saw it taken) and Je lui at vu prendre 
ce livre (I saw him take this book) 

(2) With a prepositional infinitive generally expressing 
the aim or end Je suts d plamdre (I am to be pitted). II 
est d destrer que . . . (it ts to be desired that . . .). II esi Jait 
d petndre (he ts made [i e Jit] to be painted). 

(3) After adjectives facile d Jatre, agre'able d lire, vtn 
pret d botre (easy to do, pleasant to read, wine ready to dnnk'-). 

' [The English idiom here is exactly parallel to the French.] 
z z 
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In Middle French we also find un spectacle dtgne de vtrir 
(a scene worthy to be seen). Now we say un spectacle digm 
d’etre VTi 

434. Passive of transitive verbs — It is in the 
transitive form that the passive voice, like the active, 
develops itself most completely In this case the subject 
undergoes the action of the object which causes it. Paul 
est frappe par Pierre. The passive of forms other than 
the transitive occurs only in special uses 

Transitives in the passive voice are divided into two 
classes according as they express (i) a momentary action, 
e g battre, f rapper, manger, tuer, &c , or (2) a more or less 
continuous action, e g aimer, hair, louer, &c We have 
seen how the Latin passive was transformed in Romanic, 
and came to be conjugated periphrastically in all its moods 
and tenses with the auxiliary ette and a past parti- 
ciple expressing an accomplished fact. The transforma- 
tion has entailed this curious consequence, that when 
the agent is not expressed it is not possible in either 
the present, imperfect, or future tense of the passive to 
express the action as going on, but only as completed 
Latin says in the active voice Petrus caedit Paulum 
{Peter strikes Paul), and in the passive Paulus caeditur 
a Petro {Paul is being struck by Peter) This expression 
is untranslatable into French when the agent is not 
expressed , we are forced to have recourse to the active 
transitive locution [used impersonally], and say on frappe 
Pierre, instead of Pierre est frappe , with verbs which express 
a more or less continuous or persistent action there is not 
the same defect il est atme, tl est esttme, are both the 
precise equivalents of on Fatme, on resitme, and of the Latin 
passives amatur, aestimatur. Here the beginning of the 
action already past and its continuation are merged 

It follows that certain verbs of the first class may pass 
into the second when the action is considered as habitual 
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La Revue des Deux-Motides est Ine par toute f Europe {the 
Revue des Deux-Mondes is read by all Europe) In this 
case est lue answers exactly to on la lit, because it denotes 
an habitual action. In the phrase • 11 veut surprendre 
Fennemi, mats il est vatncu, — est vatncu, in its literal sense, 
expresses the action as quite completed , but in this line 
of Corneille 

Qui veut mounr au vatncre est vatncu mrement 
(Whoso Vinshes to conquer or die is rarely conquered ) 

est vatncu is the precise equivalent term of on le vatnc, 
because it has here the sense of habitual conquering. 

Another important consequence drawn from the pre- 
ceding analysis is that the past participles of verbs of the 
first class may cease to denote the action itself, and only 
express the result of the action, so as to become simple 
adjectives , whilst the past participles of verbs of the second 
class, expressing continuous action, always carry this 
notion of continuity of action and cannot become mere 
adjectives In the following line 

Vu temple ome partout de festons maguifiifues (Rac iii 605) 
(Of the temple throughout adorned with splendid wreaths ) 

orne signifies ‘ which has been at some time adorned ' . it 
is an adjective, so with compose in L’homme est compose 
d’un corps et d’une dme {man ts composed of a body and 
a soul). On the contrary, atmee, esttmee, which always 
express continuous action, cannot be adjectives in Cette 
personne est atmee, esttmee de tous {tins person is loved, 
esteemed by all). 

436. Passive or intransitive verbs. — The passive 
is only found with a certain number of intransitive verbs 
which are well on their way to become transitive . obAr 
d quelqu’un • vous serez ob4i , vtvre cette ceuvre a 6t6 
v4oue , boire d la sante voire sanU fut bue (S^v iii 
402 ), rtpondre a une lettre-. lettre r^pondue (an official 
term). 


E z 2 
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430 Passive use of reflexive verbs. — The reflexive 
is used to replace the passive with verbs which cannot take 
the present tense of that voice. Ces marchandises ne se 
vendent is the equivalent not of ces marchandises ne 
sont point vendues (these goods are not sold), but of on ne 
vend point ces marchandises (they do not sell these goods) ; 
this expression dates only from Middle French and its use 
IS at the present day more restricted than at its origin , 
between the r4th century and the i8th, on the contrary, the 
reflexive might be followed by a complement expressing the 
cause of the action Parlaquelle oeuvre se pourra congnoistre 
la grandeur du pnnce (by which work may be known the great- 
ness of the pnnce) (Comm. 3). 

Avant que son desiin a'dxplique par ma voix (Rac iii 6x6) 
Before his destiny is expounded by my voice ) 

Tout se ft par les pretres (everything was done by the priests) 
(id V 207) Ses desseins s’affermiroient par V eloignement 
de la cour (his designs would be strengthened by the removal 
of the court to a distance) (La Rochef ii 309) 

[The reflexive can now only be used in the passive 
absolutely, or with a complement of manner, time, or place 
ces pommes se vendent bien, cher, a midi, ici , cela se fera 
par mon entrepnse ] 

437 . Passive of impersonal verbs — The passive 
impersonal is especially used either with transitive or with 
intransitive verbs (of the intermediate kind, § 435), in 
constructions which m the active voice would take the 
nominative on II a 6 t 4 mal parl 4 de vous II a 6t6 rap- 
ports certaines choses sur son compte (Tow have been til 
spoken of — There have been reported certain things about 
him) This construction, which was in general use in the 
i6th and 17th centuries (5 429)r is becoming antiquated 
We have seen (§ 436) that the personal reflexive is used 
as a passive ; the impersonal reflexive is similarly used as 
a passive : II se trouve gu’tl a raison (it is found [1 e. turns 
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out] that he is right). 11 ae raoonte des choses ttranges sur 
son compte {there are told strange things about him). 

438 Passive of periphrastic verbs — The passive 
appears in these verbs when the participle joined to the 
auxiliary is the past and not the present. Instances of this 
are rare in the present language, they were more frequent 
in Old French, for example with the verb alter: La chose 
B’en va faite {the thing’s about to be finished) 

Mats aujourdhut que fftes antteeSy 
Vers leur fin a’en v-ont terminus (Malh i aio.) 
(But now that my years, approaching their end, are about to close ) 

Or with the verb toumer la chose tourne fime (the thing 
IS about to end) The popular language still has recourse 
to this old construction la tnesse B*en va dite (mass ts 
about to be over). 


Section IL — The Moods 

439 Moods 

1 Indicative — 440 Indicative mood 

II Imperative — 441 Imperative mood 

III Subjunctive — 442 Subjunctive mood — 443 Subjunctive in simple 
propositions — 444 Subjunctive in subordinate propositions —445. 
Subjunctive in substantive propositions — 446 Subjunctive in 
adjective propositions — 447 Subjunctive in adverbial propositions. 

IV Infinitive — 448 Infinitive mood — 449 Simple infinitive — 450 
Prepositional infinitive* 

430 Moods — Moods are the various aspects in which 
verbal action is presented There were three moods in 
Latin the indicative, the imperative, and the subjnnctive , 
to these the infinitive may be added, which is less a mood 
than a verbal noun, since in its various tenses the action 
IS presented impersonally and indeterminately ; it is only, 
then, speaking in a general sense that we can give it the 
name of mood The above moods exist also in French. 

Grammarians have added a fifth to these moods, the 
conditional, an aspect of the verbal action which Latin 
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rendered either by past tenses of the indicative or by the 
subjunctive We shall see that the conditional is but half 
a mood, and springs from the indicative. 

I Indicative 

440 Indicative mood — The xndicattve is the mood of 
reality and expresses a real fact, or an affirmative or nega- 
tive judgement, in a declaratory or interrogative aspect, 
at a period of time which may be present, past, or future, 
m a proposition either simple or subordinate We shall 
see (§ 442 et seq ) in what cases it is replaced by the 
subjunctive 

II Imperative 

441. Imperative mood — The Imperatwe is the mood 
of necessity and points out an action as ordered or desired, 
the tone of voice determines in which of these two senses 
this mood should be taken Fattos cect,je I'extge Faites 
cect, je vous en prte 

The imperative, having no proper 3 sing or 3 plur, 
borrows these from the subjunctive qu'tl vienne, qu’ils 
partent The i and 2 plur are borrowed from the in- 
dicative, except in four verbs which borrow these persons 
from the subjunctive These verbs are etre, avoir, savotr, 
vouloir Veutllons and sachons, veuillee and sachee, are old 
forms of the subjunctive. 

The infinitive is sometimes substituted for the imperative 
(in general directions, receipts, notices) Prendre tant de 
grammes de ceite potion Ne point faire telle chose {Take 
so many grammes of this potion Do not do such or such 
a thing). Old French also used the infinitive in the sense 
of the imperative, but only in the negative, and addressed 
to a single person only 

Sue compamz, amis, nel dire ja {Rot 1 1113) 

(Sir comrade, friend, sa; it no more ) 
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Ne quider {crqyer) pas, bel stre, que luz vos fiz seient acts 
{do not think, my lord, that all thy sons are slain) {Quatr. 
Lw Rots, i66). In Modern French, on the contrary, the 
infinitive replaces the positive as well as the negative im- 
perative , the order may be addressed to several persons , 
and It IS indefinite in character . prendre tani de grammes 
IS equivalent to qu'on prenne, &c. Consequently there is 
no relation between the old construction and the new. 

Nor can we approximate this modern usage with the 
locution that was so frequent in Old French, where the 
infinitive, preceded by or and the preposition de, served as 
an imperative or du bten fatre, or de I'aler, or du fertr, 
the infinitive being used substantively with an ellipsis 
of the imperative pensez {bethink yourself) or {pensez)de 
Paler, du ferir {= go' strike ' '). 

Lastly, the future is substituted for the imperative to 
show absolute command Vendredt chair ne mangeras 
{thou shalt not eat flesh on Friday) This use was known 
to Old French. 


Ill Subjunctive 

442 Subjunctive mood — The subjunctive is the mood 
of possibility As its name shows, it essentially belongs 
to the compound sentence and therein is the mood of 
the dependent or subordinate proposition (sub-junctus, 
placed under) It often occurs, however, in simple pro 
positions 

443 Subjunctive in simple propositions — I The 
subjunctive is used in the 3rd peison present with the 
function of an imperative qu’tl parte, qu’il vtenne In this 

^ [It 15 probable that in the special modern use so frequent in public 
notices [e g travenerle pont an pas , ne pas jeter des ordures sur la vote) 
a word expressing command or desjre, like pnere de, ordre de, is under- 
stood , It IS expressed in the negative defense tfajicher = stick no bills ] 
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case, in the Old language it was not usually preceded by 
the conjunction que, and the usage still existed in the 
i6th century Stre, souvienue vous des Athemens {Stre, 
remember the Athenian^ (Mont 1 9) Ny le plus jeutie 
refuie d philosopher, ny le plus vied s'y lasse {neither let 
the youngest shun philosophising, nor the oldest weary himself 
therein) (id 1. 25) The absence of the conjunction is still 
noted in some archaic locutions sauve qui peut, qui 
m’aime me suive, &c 

II The present subjunctive IS still used in the 3rd person 
to denote a concession Aille qui voudra {go who will) 
ilcnve qut voudra {write who will) Advienne que pourra 
{come what may) Vous le voulez ? soit ' {you wish it ? so be 
it \very weir\ ') St sage soit-i/ {however wise he be). In this 
case the language nearly always adheres to the ellipsis of 
the conjunction que 

III In the ist person the subjunctive serves to denote 
a softened affirmation in some consecrated expressions 
Je ne eache rien de si beau (/ know nothing so beautiful) It 
n’est pas venu, que je sache {as far as I know) 

IV The subjunctive is also used with an optative func- 
tion to denote a desire, or wish, in the present, imperfect, 
and pluperfect 

In the present tense the Old language used the sub- 
junctive m all the persons, and usually without the con- 
junction que , m the case of the 3rd person, used without 
que, the subject followed the verb This construction sur- 
vived in the 17th and the i8th centuries 

Je meuie, en vos discours si je puis nen cofnpyendi-e 

(Corn IV 167 ) 

(May I die if I can understand anything of what you say ) 

Car veuille ou non son maitre, tl /aui qu'tl U Im vcnde 

(La Font v 259 ) 

(For whether his master will or no, he must sell it to him ) 
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Tombent sur moi du Cttl Us plus grauds ehaiiments 

(Mol 11 311 ) 

(May the heaviest punishments fall on me from Heaven) 

St pendant un quart d'heure 
Vous sutves ce dessetn, cest beaucoupy ou je meure 

(Destouches, Irresolu, Act IV, Sc i ) 

(If you follow up this intention for a quarter of an hour, may I die 
if It IS not a long time ) 

Nous pr^servent les aeux d*un si funeste abus* 

(Volt Bmtusy Act II, Sc 4 ) 
(The heavens preserve us from so fatal a wrong ') 

In the present language the subjunctive is scarcely used 
as an optative in the ist and 2nd persons except with the 
verb pouvoir pmss^-je, puieses-tu, piussions-iLoiiB reusstr. 
In the 3rd person the locution is still common, but the con 
junction que must always be used Que cela vous serve de 
kfon I {may that serve you as a lesson ') The exceptions 
to this rule are archaic expressions Dteu vous garde ' 
Dteu me eoit en aide > Passe le ctel > Vive la France ’ See 
(See § 492 a, V, p 841 ) 

In the imperfect and pluperfect the subjunctive with the 
subject following may also have the function of an optative, 
especially in exclamatory sentences Pint a Dieu qu’tl en 
fUt aitist > {would to God that it were so ') Pussions-wows 
hors de danger > {would that we were out of danger >) 

La peste de ta chute, entpotsonneur du diable ^ 

En eusaea-fM fait une a te casser le nez ' (Mol v 464 ) 
(Plague on thy fall, thou devilish poisoner, 

Would thou hadst had one that would break thy nose ' ) 

444 Subjunctive in subordinate propositions — 
Subordinate propositions are divided into substajitiye, 
adjective, and adverbial, according as they fulfil the 
function of a substantive, an adjective, or an adverb 

In ye souhaite qu'tl gu^nsse (/ wtsh that he may recover), 
qu’tl guertsse is equivalent to a substantive {sa guerison, 
hts recovery) , it is a substantive proposition. 

In «« bten/att qu’on reproche esi sans vaieur, qu’on 
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reproche is equivalent to an adjective (= un bienfait reproche 
est . . ) , It IS an adjective proposition. 

In je parhrai quajid. voua voudrez {=je partirai au 
moment fixe par voui), quand vous voudrez is equivalent to 
a complement of circumstance, it is an adverbial pro- 
position 

We shall now study the role of the subjunctive in these 
three kinds of proposition 

446. Subjunctive in substantive propositions — The 
verb m a dependent substantive proposition is some- 
times put in the indicative, sometimes in the subjunc- 
tive. 

I With verbs of belief or declaration, such as dire, 
affirmer, juger, con/esser, protester, souiemr, conventr, se 
souvenir, penser, croire, se doutcr, s’ apercevoir, prevoir, 
esperer, admetlre, promettre, jurer, &c , and periphrases 
such as etre certain, itre sur, tl est certain, tl est vrai, &c , 
the verb in the dependent proposition is usually put m the 
indicative’, because it denotes a real fact or one taken as 
such Je crois qu’il dit vrai (/ think that he tells the truth) 
II affirme qu’il est vcnu (he affirms that he came) Vous 
pensez qu’il a menti (you think that he lied) 

But if the verb of belief express a doubt or uncertainty 
the verb of the dependent proposition is put in the sub- 
junctive Supposons que cela BOit (suppose that it be so). 
J’admets qu’il vienne (I allow that he may come) Je veux 
bten qu'il ait tort (I admit that he may be wrong) 

It is for this reason that down to the i8th century 
a certain number of declaratory verbs now regularly con- 
strued with the indicative were often construed with the 

^ When the pimcipal verb refers to a future action^ the subordinate 
verb IS put in the future if the principal is in the present, in the con- 
ditional if the principal is in the imperfect Je crois qu'il vlendra Ji 
croyats qu'tl viendrait Here the conditional belongs to the indicative 
mood, It 18 a future in the past (see p. 757) 
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subjunctive ; these were especially the verbs croire {O. F. 
cuidter), dire, estimer, penser, soupfonner, tentr, &c. 

Lors cuidat jt que il x’eust 

Reison tu parler ne seust (CAev au lion, 1 325 ) 
(Then I thought that he had lost his reason and knew not how to 
speak ) 

Ctl de Moab penserent que Pewe (Peau) fust ensanglenlee {the 
Moabites thought that the water was stained with blood) {Quat. 
Liv Rots, 354) J'ay leu qiCun phtlosophe nomme' Petron 
estoyt en cetle opinion que feiisse&t plusteurs ntondes soy 
touchans les uns les aultres (/ have read that a philosopher 
named Petronius was of opinion that there were several 
worlds touching one another) (Rab 11 464) Philostrate tient 
que soient dents, non cornes {Philostratus holds that they be 
teeth, not horns) (id m 1 19) 

La plus belle des deux je crots que ce aoifc rauhe 

(Corn IV 151 ) 

(The fairer of the two, I think to be the other ) 
l^ous create qWuH amant Tlenno vous coHsuUer^ (Rac, 1160) 
(Do you think that a lover comes to consult you I) 

Vous penses qu^approuvant vos dessetfts odteuxy 
Je vous laisae tmtuoUr voire JUle a ntes yeux 
Que ma fot, tnon amour, mon honneur y consentol 

(id 111 218.) 

(You think that, approving your odious designs, 

1 would let you sacrifice your daughter before my eyes, 

That my faith, my love, my honour would consent 1) 

Cette littref Monsieury qvCavezque cette boite 

On pretend ^u'ait re^ue Isabelle de vous (Mol 11 395 ) 

(This letter, bir, which they say Isabel received from you with this 
box ) 

Un Bas-Breton me dit qu’tl pensoit que les etats allassent 
mounr {a Bas-Breton told me that he thought the Estates were 
about to die) (S6v ii. 356) V ms dtnez qu'tl ait Voreille du 
pnnee (you would say that he had the ear of the pnnee) (La 
Bruy i 370) We may say generally that, in the case 
of a certain number of verbs, m the Old as well as 
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in the present language, the mood used really depends on 
the shade of thought implied. 

When the principal proposition is negative and the 
negation is denoted by the adverb ne, in Old and Modern 
French alike, the subjunctive is used, unless there is no 
doubt about the reality of the action : Je ne crois pas qu'tl 
Vienne (/ don’t think he ts coming), but II ne sattpas que je 
BUIS son amt [he does not know that I am hts Jriend) 

Should the principal verb be negative by nature, e g 
douter, nter, dtsconventr, desesperer, disstmuler, &c , it 
governs the subjunctive je conteste, je doute qu'il en soit 
atnst Ignorer alone governs sometimes the indicative, 
sometimes the subjunctive, according to the sense II 
Ignore que la terre tourne (indic ) [he does not know that 
the world goes round), but J’tgnorats qu'tl fht arrive (I did 
not know that he had arrived) Ne pas ignorer ( = savoir) 
and ne pas nier [= admettre), which in the 17th century 
were still construed with a second ne and the subjunctive, 
are now construed without this second ne and with the 
indicative On the other hand, tl se pent fatre que could be 
construed in the 17th century with the indicative • II se 
peut faire que leur resscnhment part de quelque eele, mats peu 
eclatre [tt may happen that their resentment comes from some 
kind of seal, but[that\ little enlightened) [Fssc Prov 186) II 
se peut faire que celui qui m’a conte cette avcnture w’a pas 
retenu exactement [it may be that he who told me this adventure 
did not exactly remember) (Rac iv 336) Consequently 
even with verbs denoting uncertainty the language of the 
French Classics may use the indicative The thought 
presented as doubtful in the first member of a period 
suddenly assumes a character of reality, and the subor- 
dinate becomes a sort of principal proposition. 

If the principal proposition be interrogative the subor- 
dinate must be put in the indicative or in the subjunctive, 
according as the person putting the question is certain or 
uncertain of the answer Sais-tu bten que I’ affaire rdussit ? 
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[do you know that the business is succeeding?), but Croyez-vous 
que V affaire aiUe bten? {do you think that the business will do 
well ?) 

Finally, also, if the principal sentence isconditional, the 
proper use of the indicative and the subjunctive respectively 
depends entirely upon the sense Si vous croyez que je 
puisse vous etre utile, or que je puis vous cire utile { 1 / you 
think 1 may be useful, or can be useful to you). 

To sum up, all these particular cases, both in Old and 
in Modern French, are included in this one general rule, 
declaratory verbs govern the indicative unless the form of 
the principal proposition implies a doubt * or uncertainty. 

II With verbs of will, such as vouloir, aimer, preferer, 
destrer, pner, extger, consentir, permettre, dffendre, &c., since 
the realization of the desire expressed is more or less 
uncertain, the use of the subjunctive has been general 
throughout the history of the language ’ : 

vcs pn que fte seiez futant 1 147,^ ) 

(For God’s sake I pray you that you do not flee ) 

Ma%s Dieus ne vuelt qu’il seit tnotz m vencuz (id 1 3609 ) 

(But God wills not that he be dead or vanquished) 

To these verbs may be added certain declaratory verbs, 

* In Old French it sometimes happens that the oblique narration intro- 
duced by que af^er a declaratory verb 15 abruptly replaced by the direct 
narration apres dtst Agolam que Se ma gmi esi vameue^ je prendre 
bapetesme {And after said Agolane that If wy people are conquered 
I will take bapHitn) ^Turpin, i la) 

* Instead of the subjunctive, however, we not infrequently find in Old 
French, either (i) the imperative Vous pne ei admoneste que, sort en com- 
pa\gn\e soxt a iable^ gaxdez-vous de trep habondammeni parler {I pray and 
warn you, whether m company or at table, keep yourself from speaking too 
abundantly) (Mmagter de Pans, 1 178), or (2) a negative infinitive 

Ne te 5 ci» plus que enseignier, 

Mes dolcement te votl pt‘ur 

Que de tot fo nens n^obller, {Troie, 1 1743) 

(I know not what more to teach you, 

But wish gently to pray you 
That of all this you nought forget) 
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such as dire, icrire, preiendre, avertir, wander, crter, &c., 
which by ellipsis may come to express desire, and are 
followed by the subjunctive Dtles-im qu’tl fasse ce qu’on a 
commande {tell him to do [that he rfo] what has been ordered). 
Consequently the same verb may be followed by two propo- 
sitions, one in the indicative mood and the other in the sub- 
junctive mood, according to the sense Et le dit due 
de Touraine lui respondtt qu’d feust le tres bien venu, et qu’il 
estoit venu du Royaume dEscosse pour le irouver en France 
{and the said Duke of Touraine answered him that he was 
very welcome, and that he was come from the kingdom of 
Scotland to meet him in France {K Chartier, Hist de Charles 
VII, 59) Us cr latent qu’on les menat au combat , qu’ils 
vouloient venger la mart de leurpere , qu’avec lut tls ne 
oraignoient rten, mats qu’tls vengeroient bien sa mart , 
qu'on les laissat faire, qu’tls 6toient furteux et qu’on les 
xnenat au combat {they clamoured to be led to the combat, 
that they wished to avenge their father's death , , that with 
him they feared nothing, but that they would well avenge his 
death, to be let go, that they were raging, and to be led to 
the combat {S€v iv 3) 

The subjunctive mood seems then absolutely necessary 
with these verbs of desire , and in fact we find few 
examples of the indicative, such as Si veult nature, droit et 
raison qu'elle Pen doit trap mteulx aymer {thus nature, right, 
and reason, will that she should love him much the more for 
it) (Saintr^, 29) fe desire que vous continuez en moy la 
faveur de vostre amitie {/ wish that you may continue in 
me the favour of your friendship) (Mont 11 37) 

Le cut permit qu'un saule se trouva (La Font 1 115 ) 
(Heaven allowed a willow to be there ) 

f attends du moms, j attends de votre complaisance 
Que desormais partaut tioxa fiuiez ma presence 

(Rac ill 53) 

(I expect at least, I expect from your kindness 

That henceforward you will shun my presence everywhere ) 
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The reason for the presence of the indicative after 
these verbs of will is analogous to that given under I , 
above (p 716), in the case of declaratory expressions which 
express uncertainty 

Only verbs of decision or resolution, such as arrSter, 
deader, decreter, resoudre, which to some extent belong to 
the class of declaratory verbs, govern the indicative, 
although they express will Je deade qu’tl partira (/ decide 
that he shall start) La majortte ddcreta que Louts XVI 
serait jugd par la convention {the majority decreed that 
Louts XVI should be judged by the Convention) 

III Verbs of emotion, that is, verbs expressing a move- 
ment of the soul (either wonder or surprise, such as 
s' etonner, etre surprts , joy or pleasure sefehciter, se rejouir, 
etre content, grief or pain s'affltger, se platndre, regretter, 
se repentir, prendre garde, avoir peur, etre desole, &c ), take 
the subjunctive at the present day, even when there is 
certainty Je regrette que cela soit arrive II se plaint qu’on 
n’&it rten fait The indicative only appears when the 
conjunction que is replaced by de ce que II se plaint de ce 
que vous le n^gbgez (he complains that you neglect him). 

There was greater latitude in the Old language , in the 
i6th and 17th centuries we find many examples of the 
indicative L’abbe'fut bten atse qu’ils faisoicnt cesfe dcspence 
(the Abbot was pleased that they made this expenditure) 
(Heptam 1 243). Je m'esbahy qu’tl ne sen est advise 
(I wonder that he did not think of it) (Bon des Periers, Recr 
Nouv 11 48). Je rougis de honte qu’en I’ age oii nous sommes, 
nous nous jouons dune chose de telle importance (/ blush 
with shame to think that in the time in which we live we tnjle 
with a thing of such importance) (Malh. 11 435). 

Qesi mox qu\ sws mam que pour cet hymenee 
Jt ne puis revoquer la parole donnee (Corn u 804 ) 

(It IS I who am grieved that for this wedding 
I cannot revoke the plighted word ) 
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Cat dowmagif Caro, que tu n*eB potnt tniri 

Ah consttl de cdui que pridit ton curt (La Font ii 376.) 

('Tis pityj Garo^ that thou hast not entered 

Into the counsels of Him whom thy cure preaches ) 

Ne VOU& suffii \l pas que je /'ai condamne ^ (Rac 11 100 ) 

(Does It not satisfy you that I have condemned him^) 

Je fus tout etonnee que Goumlle /’envoya querirtJLwas quite 
astonished that GourviUe sent to fetch hint) (S6v ii 172) 
Ce m’est une honte sensible qu’a mes yeux il a recherche 
une autre que mot (/ am mortified that before my face . 
he courted another than me) (Mol iv 212) 

Verbs expressing fear were also not infrequently con- 
strued with the future and conditional 

Et cnent (craint) quassia tost /’ocoiroit {Eric 1 229 ) 

(And fears lest they should slay him very soon ) 

Car il HI fault doubter 

Qu’on ne pourroit komme dompter 

(Chr de Pisan, Chem de long estude, I 3174 ) 
(For you must not doubt that 
One cannot overcome a man ) 

fay grand peur que toute ceste entreprinse sera semhlable d 
la farce du pot au latt (/ much fear that all this enterprise mil 
be like the farce of the pitcher of milk) (Rab 1 128) This 
use of the future and conditional had not yet disappeared 
in the first half of the 17th century 

Remarks — We have still several remaiks to make in 
order to complete our study of substantive propositions 

I Impersonal verbs and locutions denoting certainty 
and probability govern sometimes the indicative, sometimes 
the subjunctive, m accordance with the syntax of verbs of 
belief (p 714) . il parait, il arrive, tl resulte, tl est vrat, il est 
Evident qu’tl a raison II n’ est pas stir, tl n’ est pas vrat qu'tl 
ait raison. With tl semble, we say according to the sense 
Il me semble qu’tl a raison {it seems to me that he ts right), 
or tl me semble qu'tl ait ratson {he seems to me to be 
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nghty. But impersonal verbs expressing possibility always 
govern the subjunctive tl est possible, douteux qu'il vienne 
The same rule holds with those expressing a necessity • 
II est necessaire, tl tient d mot qu'il vienne 

However, the syntax of the mood with these expressions 
scarcely became fixed until the 18th century Writers in 
the preceding ages show much uncertainty in this respect 
Et appert qu'elle ne aoit pas trouvee par erreur cTommes [and 
it IS evident that it was not found by men's error) (A Chart , 
P Esperance, 357) Car se bien fatre est bten, tl s'ensuit que 
mat faire soit mal {for if to do good is right it follows that to 
do evd IS wrong) (Chr de Pisan, Tresorde la cite des dames, 
folio 95) II se peut fatre qu’il est deja vetm {maybe he has 

already come) (Malh iv 68) Ce n’est pas qu’tl m’a pam le 
plus convcnable {it is not that it [the title] seemed to me the 
most suitable) (Rac vi 455). Ce n'est pas qu’tl faut quelque- 
fois pardonner {it is not that we must not sometimes pardon) 
(La Bruy. 1 160) And with the future Est-il possible que 
toujours y ’aural du dessous avec elle, que les apparences tou- 
jours toumeront contre mot, et que je ne parviendrai point 
d convaincre mon effronice ' (is it possible that I shall always 
get the worst of it with her, that appearances will always turn 
against me, and that I shall not succeed in convicting her 
the brazen thing she is ?) (Mol vi 565). 

2 Verbs expressing an indirect question always govern 
the indicative Dites-moi quelle heure iJ est Dites-moi s’tl 
a raison Such has been the usage from the earliest times 
of the language . 

A^’i/ ne lot ne h demandermi 

Quels om eateit ne de quel terre d eret (^AlextSj 48.) 

(He neither told them, nor did they ask him, 

What man he was, nor of what land he was.) 

However, we here and there find examples of the use of 

‘ [The more literal translation U seems to me that ht may bt nght, 
expresses considerably more doubt than the French ] 

3 A 
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the subjunctive, as m Latin, down to the i6th century, 
and in most of these this subjunctive is the equivalent of 
the conditional : Je ne vot comment elk pmsse estre ferme 
{and I see not how it could be fulfilled) (Villeh. 189). Platon 
ne s^ait en quel ranc tl les doibve colloquer {Plato knows not 
in which rank he should order them) (Rab. 11. 157) £t ne 
savoient comment tls s'en dussent chevir {and they knew not 
how they ought to manage with him) (Le Maire de Beiges, 55). 
As late as Moliere we have II y a une chose qut m’etonne 
dans Pastrologie comment des gens qut savent tous les secrets 
des dteux aient besom de fatre leur cour {there is one 
thing that surprises me in astrology how it is that people 
who know all the secrets of the gods . . . should have any 
need to pay court) (vii 396). 

440 . Subjunctive in adjective propositions. — We 
need not examine here the adjective proposition denoting 
a complete proposition and equivalent to a second co- 
ordinate proposition On essaya de le convaincre, 00 qm 
r6uBait (= et cela reussit) In this case the verb which 
follows the relative is always in the indicative 

When It belongs to an isolated noun the adjective pro- 
position may be explicative or determinative. As an 
explicative it may be omitted without the omissioii 
damaging the general sense of the phrase Chacun a son 
defaut ou il revient toujours ; and it may have the function 
either of a principal proposition fai un ami que j’attends 
(= et je I’attends) , or of an adverbial proposition : Cet 
eleve qui travaille ( = parce qu’il iravaille) fera des progris. 
In both cases the verb of the dependent proposition is 
always in the indicative 

We have then only to consider the determinative propo- 
sition, I e one that determines or restricts the significa- 
tion of the subject to which it relates ■ L'iUve qui travaille 
bien fera des progris (a pupU who works well will make 
progress). 
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In the following cases the verb of the adjective propo- 
sition takes the subjunctive . 

I In a relative proposition denoting an aim or conse- 
quence, with an indeterminate substantive as antecedent 
Montrez-moi un chemin qut oonduiae d la vente (show me 
a road that leads to truth) In this respect the syntax has 
not changed during the whole course of the language But 
Old French came much nearer the Latin, and employed 
this construction after a determinate substantive as well 

Qitain homes t traanst annez 

Qut lut alasflent decoler {Saint Leger^ 37 ) 

(He sent there four armed men 
To go and behead him ) 

Voyla que c'est de bien choisir les thresors qut se puissent 
qffranchtr de Vtnjure {behold what tt ts, well to choose such 
treasures as may be saved from injury) (Mont i 38, p 142) 

II When the action is presented as uncertain or prob- 
able, as after a principal sentence which is negative in 
form or sense, or after one which is interrogative, con- 
junctive, or conditional 

Ce bloc enfanni ue me dit nen quf vaille, (La Font i 95^) 

(This floury block to me bodes nothing good ) 

Trouvez quelqu'un qui sache comme mot ratsonner de ces 
chases (find a man who ts able to reason Itke me about these 
thmgs) II y a peu dhommes qut soient capables de cher- 
cher et de irouver la vrate glotre (there are few men who are 
capable of seeking and finding true glory) Qu'y a-t-d qut 
vous fasse peur ? (what ts there to frighten you ?) St c’est 
une chose qut se puuse fatre, elle sera faite (tf it ts a thing 
that can be done, it shall be done) 

Such has been the constant practice. However, it can 
easily be understood that according to the point of view of 
the writer the verb will take either the indicative or the 
subjunctive. Compare the following examples: Qut esi 

3 A 2 
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ceUtt qui meure sans quelque regret? {what man ts there 
that dtes wtihout some regret?) (Malh. ii 157). 


Qi 4 «l coHseil croytB vous qu'on dolt suivrt ? (Rac ui 699 ) 
(What coun&el do you think should be followed t) 

Sitgftiur^ qu'a done ce bruit qui vous doit gtonner'^ (id. lu 160.) 
(My lord, what's in this sound to frighten you!) 


III. Similarly, when the determinative proposition re- 
lates to a superlative or to the adjectives seul, unique, 
premier, dernier, the practice has always been to put it in 
the subjunctive, unless theprofiosition expresses an absolute 
reality Cest le meilleur homme qu'on puiase trouver {he is 
the best man to be found) , but Achetez les meilleurs vins que 
vous trouverez (buy the best utnes you find) C'estla seule, 
I' unique place ou vous puissiez aspirer (t/ is the only place to 
which you could aspire) , but Cest V unique, la seule, la 
premiire, la derniere fin que Von doit se proposer {it’s the 
only— first— last — end one ought to set oneself ) ' Here again 
we may note occasional divergence between the syntax of 
the 17th century and present usage 

Voulott ct que Dieu veuiy est la seule science 

Qui nous met repos (Ma2h i 43 ) 

( To Wish what God wishes 13 the only knowledge to set us at rest ) 

II est le seul des poctes qui salt parfaitement ce qui convient 
au poete {he is the only poet who knows perfectly what ts right 
for the poet) (Rac v 488), fe crois que Vest le seul de sa 
famdle gut a I’dme tendre (/ think he is the only member of 
his family who has a tender soul) (id. vi 477) II admirera 
I'armee navale la plus belle qu’tl eat possible {he will admire 
the finest naval force possible) (Sev ix 142) Cette pratique 
. bannit (’eloquence du seul endroit ou elle est en sa place 
{this practice . banishes eloquence from the only spot where 
it ts in its place) (La Bruy 11. 184). 

* [In both II and III the subjunctives or^uvoir, ^«vorr,&c., followed 
by the infinitive m French, often correspond to the English supine] 
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447 . Subjunctive in adverbial propositions. — The 
adverbial proposition may express (i) a aicumstance of 
place ; AUea oU vous voudrez ; (2) a circumstance of tune, 
either simultaneous with the action in the principal sen- 
tence /e ferat cela quand vous vtendrez , posterior . J’ai 
fait cela apres quid est parlt , or anterior Je ferat cela 
avant qu'tl ne vtenne , (3) a circumstance of cause, intro- 
duced by parce que, putsque, &c. , (4) of aim, introduced 
by afn que, pour que, &c , (5) of condition, introduced by 
au cas que, pour peu que, d moins que, pourvu que, &c ; 
(6) oi concession, introduced by quoique, bten que, soil que, 
&c. , (7) of result, introduced by de maniire que, sans que, 
trap . . pour que, st bten que, &c , or fanally (8) of com- 
parison, introduced by comme, de meme que, comme si, 
autant que, plus que, moms que, plus plus, &c. 

I. Propositions of place. — In propositions which denote 
a circumstance of place, the mood used has invariably been 
and IS the indicative Allez ou vous voudrez II est bun 
OU tl est 

II Propositions of time — The conjunctions which 
introduce these propositions are of two kinds 

(a) Some express a positive fact, and consequently 
govern the indicative. These are . lorsque, quand, comme, 
awsst longtemps que, tant que, apres que, &c However, in 
Middle French comme, under the influence of the syntax 
of the Latin cum, was construed with the subjunctive . 
Comme tous eussent souppe {when all had supped) (Com- 
mynes, 36). Comme le pneur des Augustins nagueres se 
pourmenast, . ilfut rencontre {as the prior of the Augus- 
timans was walking about lately he was met) {Cent Nouv 
1 38) Comme tls le pnassent de leur voulotr ecnre des lots 
{as they prayed him to be good enough to write laws for them) 
(Amyot, Lucullus, 291) Comme quelques-uns . . le pnas- 
sent de se retirer {as some of them . . . prayed him to 
retire) (Malh iv. 208). 
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(A) Others express, on the contrary, a fact more or less 
unoertam, as jnsqvCa ce qtu (O F jusque, tresque, dectque) 
and avant que (O. F prtmes que, atm que, atnfots que). 
With avant que the subjunctive was in general obligatory 
in the Old as it is in the Modern language , with jusqu'd 
ce que the indicative is often found both in Old and 
Middle French 

Ensiwble fitreHi ju‘iqu’a Deu s'en raldrent {AUxts^ xai ) 

(They were together till they returned to God ) 

Le rets Salomon . prist sa fille, si la menast a la cited 
David, de ci que tl out parfait sun palais e le temple nostre 
Seignur {King Solomon took his daughter, and brought 
her into the aty of David, until he had finished building his 
own palace and the temple of our Lord) {Quat Ltv Rots, 
233) lusque d ce qu’il rencontra un chevalier {until he met 
a knight) (Rab 1 160) The indicative in these examples 
may be explained by the fact that the action is considered 
as real For an action which is considered as uncertain. 
It IS not rare to find in Middle French the future instead 
of the subjunctive fusqu'a ce que le conte s’adresBera 
a les ramentevoir (until this story comes to recall them) (Le 
Maire de Beiges, 52) 

III Fropositions of cause — Propositions of cause are 
construed with the indicative, unless they are introduced 
by non que, ce West pas que Je s«is venu parce que tu /’as 
voulu (7 came because you wished it) fe vtendrat puisque 
vous le dAsires. But Non que je le veuiUe {not that I wish 
it) Ce West pas que nous le dAsinous {it ts not that we 
decree it). This was the practice in the Old language, 
save for comnte, which in Middle French was construed 
with the subjunctive in imitation of the Latin Car 
comme les Atheniens et leurs allies ensemble eussent pns 
grand nombre de prisonniers barbares . . les allies par 

honneur lut defererent la preeminence de departir le butin 
{and as the Athenians and their allies had together taken 
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a great number of barbarian prisoners ... the allies Con- 
ferred on him the distinction of allotting the booty) (Amyot, 
Cimon, 286). 

IV Fropositiona of aim or end. — As m Latin, the mood 
used with propositions that denote an aim or purpose, 
which is in its nature more or less uncertain, is the 
subjunctive 

SoMMt tnil graisU por fo que plus bel seit (i?o/ I 1004.) 

(A thousand clarions ring that it may finer be ) 

The pour ce que of Old French (§472, III) was replaced by 
pour que, which from the 14th century has divided with 
afin que the task of introducing final propositions Afin 
que was still written d fin que in the 17th century 

In Old French the conjunction que, by itself, could 
introduce a final proposition 

Pnst VoitfaHj q.ue repnteee tCen a%t (^Rol 1 2263 ) 

(He took, the olifant [horn], not to have reproach.) 

On the other hand after pour ce the conjunction que 
might be omitted 

Net di por 00 des voz nait la martinei (id I 591 ) 

(I do not say it meaning [hi for that] that none of your men will be cut 
to pieces ) 

For 00 /e /isl ne fust apanssant (id 1 1779 ) 

(For this he did it [that] it should not show) 

The future has sometimes been used exceptionally 
instead of the subjunctive Cest assavoir, afin que quand 
les subjets de nos dits (res hauls Princes entendront . 

F illustrite' de leurs Princes ancestres (it is in sooth that when 
the subjects of our said exalted Princes shall hear the tlhts- 
triousness of their princely ancestors) (Le Maire de Beiges, 5) 

V Propositions of condition — These are mostly intro- 
duced by the conjunction st (O F se) 

(a) When the sentence expresses a fact which is not 
doubtful, the subordinate proposition, if a single one, is in 
the Old language, as well as in the present language, in the 
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indicative : Averhssez-mot s’tl vlent. Je serai content si 
vous resteB’ When, however, there are two conditional 
propositions instead of one after si, two cases have to be 
considered in Modern French If the second conditional 
proposition is not preceded by que, its verb is put in the 
indicative : S'tl vient et vous voit S‘tl venait et vous disait. 
But que may be inserted before the second proposition, and 
the mood then used is the subjunctive S'tl vient et qu'tl 
vous voio’ S'tl venatt et qu'tl vous dlt In Old French 
que was not inserted, but the subjunctive was used in the 
second proposition in all cases 

5^ tl St Mutveut et il me solt eonte, 

Perdnt avtea mon cuer {Gaydon^ I 666 ) 

(If they stir, and it be related to me, 

You will have lost my heart) 

Se VOS It tnandies , et It doniaiez la setgneurte de I'ost, assez 
tost la prendott{iJ you summoned him . and gave htrti (he com- 
mand of the army, he would take it soon enough) ( Villeh , 41) 
(6) Where, on the contrary, the sentence expresses 
a doubtful fact, Modern French differs in many respects 
from Old French Most of these divergences may be 
explained by the fact that in Old French the subjunctive 
and the conditional were not yet differentiated (§ 454) 

For hypothetical phrases, Modem French offers four 
combinations 

(1) Imperfect indicative conditional present St 
f avats, je donnerais (tf I had, I should give) 

(2) 1st pluperfect indicative conditional past St 
f avats eu, j’aurais donne (tf I had had, I should have 
given) 

' in Latin when the principal verb was in the future the subordinate 
verb was also put in the future We here and there find this construction 
in Old French, especially in translations 

’ [Curiously enough, the French text presents an example in this veiy 
sentence ‘ Toutijbis s’ll y a deux propesilions . . apres si, et que la stcondt 
Bolt prtceda par que '] 
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(3) 2nd pluperfect indicative . . . pluperfect subjunctive. 
St feusse eu, f eusse donne (same meaning). 

(4) Imperfect indicative . . . imperfect indicative • Stje 
bougeats, on me tuait iff I had moved, I should have 
been killed')'- 

(i). The first combination, St j'avais, je donnerats, was 
only introduced into the language in the 12th century, 
before which they hesitated instead between two construc- 
tions (1) Both verbs were put in the imperfect subjunctive 

S’tl fust laals^ hint resemblaat baron {Rol 1 3764 ) 

(Had he been loyal, he had true noble seemed ) 

or (11) the subordinate was in the imperfect subjunctive and 
Ihe principal in the conditional 

Se veisaons Reliant^ aim qu*il fust mora, 

Ensemble o lut t donnions ^ans coh (id I 1604 ) 

(If we saw Roland before he were dead, 
logether with him we should deal great blows) 

These two constructions were still in use in the i6th 
century Of the first we may quote Seje le Bce-a 3 aB,je ne 
le demandasse pas (if I knew it I should not ask it) (Heptam 
1 258) St feust condition a laquelle je peussc obvier, je ne 
me desespereroiB pas {were tt a condition that I could avoid, 
I should not despair) (Rab. ii 147) The second may be 
found in Malherbe J’at refu votre livre . . . Quelle vivacite 
d’ esprit . . n’y ai-je point reconnue / Je dirois quelle saillte I 
St en quelque endroit il y eUt des reprises dhaleine ... {I 
have received your book What liveliness of wit have I not 
found there > I would say what onrush\es] t were there any 
intervals to take breath) (Malh 11. 427) 

In Old French we sometimes also find the conditional 
present in both propositions 

Se tu ja le porroies a ton cuer rackatet 

Volentiers (e lairoie artere retomer {Fterabras, 1 623 ) 

(If thou couldst ransom it from thy heart, 

I would willingly let thee return back ) 

* [As a variety of the last, we note 

(4a) Imperfect indicative • 1st pluperfect indicative.] 
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This construction is Jilso found in the 17th century • J'ax 
d vous dire . . . que, st vous auries de la repugnance a me 
votr votre belle-mere, je n’en aiirois pas moms a vous votr 
man beau-fils (/ have to tell you . . that tf you [shouldl have 
any aversion to see me your mother-in-law, I should have no 
less to see you my son-tn law) (Mol vii. 146). 

{2) and (3). The second combination, S» / avais eu, 
j’aurats donne, was used in Old French, but not frequently. 
It scarcely became developed until Middle French, and 
the same applies to the third combination, St f eusse eu, 
feusse donne Until the r4th century the following were 
the principal combinations used to express a hypothesis 
not realized in the past 

(a) Imperfect subjunctive instead of the past conditional 
used in both parts of the sentence 

S't fast h ms, n't ouaaons damage {Rol I 1717 ) 

(Had the king been there, we had had no hurt there ) 

Se Dtex ne amast ceste ost . . . ele ne peust mte tenir 
ensemble {tf God had not loved this army, it could not have 
held together) (Villeh. 104) 

(i) Pluperfect subjunctive in the subordinate proposition, 
with the imperfect subjunctive used instead of the past 
conditional in the principal proposition . 

Et s’tl fUat Tonua plus par tans 
Ne trovaet pas de si grant sang 
Les geng, ne de tel volenteit {Dolopaihos^ p 407 ) 
(And if he had come earlier 

He had not found the people so well-intentioned, 

Nor having such a wish ) 

(c) Imperfect subjunctive in the subordinate proposition 
and pluperfect subjunctive in the principal Lt roys . . . 
se fast hien garaabs es galtes, se tl vousist {voulul) {the king 
. . might well have gone into safety on the galleys, had he 
wished) (Joinv 306). 

(1^) 2nd pluperfect indicative in the subordinate proposi 
tion and pluperfect subjunctive in the principal . 
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Se tut It moHt avelei us povns dfipartl. 

La crotx eusiei prise (Vit dt St Thomas, I 9B71 ) 

(If thou hadst shared all thy worldly goods among the poor, 
Thou wouldst have taken the cross ) 

Most of these combinations and others, into the details 
of which we need not enter, existed in the 15th century, 
and even in the i6th. 

We may, however, note here the construction with st 
and the past conditional which survives in the 17th cen- 
tury S' tls BMioient aymeces prontesses sptrttuelles . .,Uur 
temoignage n'eust pas eu de force (tf they had loved these 
spiritual promises . . . their witness would have had no 
strength) (Pascal, Pens 1 252) 

(4) The fourth of the existing combinations, S» je 
bougeats, on me tuait, is identical in sense with the second 
and third ones, it is equivalent to St favats bouge, on 
m'aurait tue, or 5 » j’eusse bouge, on m'edt tue This con- 
struction IS found, though very rarely, in Old French, it 
gives a greater vivacity 

Destnate estelt la vile se conret n*m preneit {Row^ i, p 52, 1 413 ) 
(Destroyed was the town if no precautions were taken ) 

Instead of the imperfect indicative in both propositions, 
the imperfect indicative was frequently used in the prin- 
cipal proposition with the pluperfect subjunctive in the 
subordinate Tuit estoient perdu, se ce ne fust It cuens 
{all would have been lost had it not been (for) the count) 
(Joinv 296) In this example fust has the function of 
a pluperfect subjunctive, and is equivalent to ' y eUl ete ‘ 

Pyrrhus vivoit hiureux sti uflt pu Ticouter (Boileau, fytt i 1 88 ) 

(Pyrrhus had lived happy if he had been able to listen to his advice ) 

Instead of the imperfect subjunctive in the subordinate 
proposition we may find the ist pluperfect indicative (4 a) 
St /avals dit un seul mot, on vous tuait (had I said a single 
word, they would have killed you). 
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VI. PropoaltlonB of oonoesaion — (i) In the present 
language, all conjunctions and conjunctive locutions 
which indicate concession require the subjunctive, except 
quand and quand mime, which are construed with the 
conditional. We say Quand mime tu auiais fait cela 
{even if you had done that), but quoique, bten que tu le 
veuLlles {although you wish it). This usage was far from 
being so strict until the 17th century, and the indicative is 
frequently found with quoique, bien que, encore que, malgre 
que, locutions which indeed were but of late introduction 
into the language. Malherbe held that both constructions 
should be preserved, bten que vous fusslez and bien que 
vous fates, the former for doubtful suppositions, the 
second for positive facts. Thus we have the indicative in : 

La tmenne, quoique aux ^ tux elte n’eit pas si forte (Mol ui 351 ) 
(Mine [hand], although to the eye it seems not so strong) 

L'ambassadeur presenta sa lettre au Rot, qut ne la tut pas 
quoique le Hollandois proposa (fen faire la lecture {the 
ambassador presented hts letter to the king, who did not read 
it, though the Dutchman proposed that it should be read) 
(Sdv 11 454) 

Manage blamed Vaugelas for writing quoique quelques- 
uus seraient d'avis instead of quoique quelques uns BOient 
d’avis. 

The subjunctive was enforced only when the conjunction 
was understood, as was the case when two concessive 
propositions were in opposition 

VoelUet o non, tot i laissat son tens (temps) [Rot 1 1419) 

(Will he or no, each leaves there his life ) 

Mats solt Cette civyanee on fatisse ou veritable (Corn 111 514 ) 

(But be this belief or false or true ) 

And the present language requires that the two alter- 
natives should be preceded by the conjunction que qu’tl 
veutlle ou non , or that there should be a repetition of soit 
que-. Boit que cette croyance soil fausse, BOit qa’elle soil vrate 
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The subjunctive was and is enforced when by omission 
of the conjunction the concessive proposition is changed 
into an independent proposition : 

Ne vous eoHtraigttez point dilt eoikter le jour, 

j€ hendrai ma promtssi . (Corn, vi 496) 

(Force not yourself, should it cost me my life, 
ril keep my promise ) 

( 2 ) The idea of concession, instead of being marked by 
conjunctions expressed or understood, may be marked by 
qut que, quot que, followed by a verb , by quelque or tout 
accompanied by a substantive or adjective followed by que , 
by SI, pour, tant, &c , accompanied by an adjective or adverb 
followed by que These various constructions all require 
the subjunctive, except tout . . que, which governs the 
indicative Qut que vous soyez Quoi que vous diaiez 
Quelque part que vous soyez Pour sage qu'%1 soil (poise 
though he be) But Tout sage qu'il est (wise as he is). In 
the Old language also the subjunctive is mostly used 
Exceptions are rare’, and arise mostly from an imitation of 
Latin syntax, which m this case required the indicative; 

Donet as povres ou qu'tl les pot trover {Alexis^ 19) 

(Gives to the poor wherever he could find them ) 

^ In the numerous examples m Old French of lequel que, followed by 
the future or conditional, we have not concessive propositions, but simple 
relative propositions Thus as late as Malherbe we find II auta dent 
pour dent, ou ail pour <gil, lequel qu^tl voudrn, c est a dire nen pour nen 
(Jte shall have eye for eye., tooth for tooth, •whichever he pleases, that is to 
soy, nothing fornothing') (iii 55) When, on the contrary, Uquel que 
has a concessive sense it governs the subjunctive Mats lequel des 
deux qut vienne, qu tl tdche surtout de ventr seul {but, whichever of the 
two comes, let him try above all to come alone) (J J Rousseau, Leiierto 
du Peyton 8 Sept 1767) We have the same thing in sentences like the 
following . 

Et dist Chevaliers, or alh 
Quel part que vous onques Tolfis 

(Chrest de Tr,, Perteo , 1 6a6i ) 

(And said, 'Knights, now go 
Whithersoever you please,’) 
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Qwel part qu'tl se turnout (louma), ses adversaires sur- 
montout {surmonta) {wherever he turned he overcame hts 
adversaries) (Quat. Ltv Rots, 52) 

S’l^n'€Stboncourttsan^tanifn$e^Byxt‘Uetre (Regnier, xii 1 13) 
(If there be no good courtier, however curled [his hair] ) 

VII Propositions of consequence or result. — The mood 
in propositions of consequence is sometimes the indicative, 
sometimes the subjunctive The indicative is used if the 
consequence is in the past . II a refu tant de coups qu’tl en est 
mort The subjunctive is used if the consequence is in the 
future Fades en sorte que Ion ne vous voie pas {act so that 
you may not be seen) Such has been the practice throughout 
the whole history of the language Sometimes, however, 
though rarely, we find the future instead of the subjunctive 
to denote that the consequence is to come Je trouveray assez 
Ja(^on que chacun vous aydera (/ wtll find ways enough for 
each one to help you) (Saintrd, 75) Je ferat cn sorte vers mon 
frere, que sa teste sera tesmomg (/ will so act to my brother 
that hts head shall be witness) {Heptam 1 291) Old French 
often omitted the conjunction que 

L'tmp§teor tant h dones aveit 

N\ ait Ftancets qui tot ne s'en mervedt {Rol, L 570.) 

(Give so much wealth to the emperor, 

That there be no Frenchman who does not altogether marvel ) 

VIII Propositions of comparison — We saw (§ 374, 
2, p 595) that after mteux in the sense of plut 6 t in the Old 
language que was used with the subjunctive, while the 
infinitive is used in the Modern language. 

On the other hand with pour peu que, and down to the 
17th century with st peu que, the indicative was used ■ 

C/uiries chanceUtf por pot qutl nest ohauB (tombd). {Rol 1 3608) 
(Charles staggers , a little more and he had fallen ) 

St peu que ^’al despotr ne lutt qdavec conivaxnte (Com. tu $22 ) 
(The little hope I have shines but constrainedly) 
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With comme st Old and Middle French very frequently 
used the subjunctive 

A I’eglise se fist porta 

Comt St tl tit psust (Jet {Rou, 1 604, p 31.) 
(He had himself borne to church 
As if he could not walk J 

Comme st ce fust marchandtse malatsee que reprehensions et 
nouvelletez {as if reprehension and new devices were merchan- 
dise hard to come by) (Mont 1 25). 

In all other cases the mood is invariably the indicative 


IV Infinitive 

448 Infinitive mood — The infinitive is the verbal sub- 
stantive This accounts for its being freely construed with 
the article m Old French 

Ja li oornera tie vos avreit mestier {Rol L 174a ) 

(Now to blow the horn would be no help to you ) 

Va bone femme, a tun ostel dormir , si te desemvreras par le 
dormir {go, good woman, and sleep at thy house, and sober 
thyself by sleeping) {Quat Ltv Rois, 4). Et luy souvint 
comment a son departir n’avoit diet a dieu a la dame {and 
he remembered how at his leaving he had not said goodbye to 
the lady) (Rab 1 334) Pascal, in the 17th century, still 
writes les marchers, les toussers, les ^ternuers {walkings, 
coughtngs, sneezings), and La Fontaine le manger, le 
dormir, et le boire {eating, sleeping, and drinking , and we 
have preserved traces of this construction in un etre, des 
vtvres {‘vivers,’ victuals), le devoir, le repentir, &c , but in 
these words the infinitive has renounced the verbal idea 
and French has never gone so far as Italian and used 
le se repentir {tl pentirsi). 

It is owing to this substantive function of the infinitive 
that It may be used as a nominative, predicate, or direct 
object . Uentir est une honte. Souffler n’est pas jouer. 
J’aime mteux travaiHer Down to the 17th century it could 
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also be used as an indirect object and even be co-ordinated 
as such with an ordinary substantive by the conjunction 
et‘ Son salut d^pendott de lut plaire (hts safety depended 
on pleasing her) (Rac ii 487). On ne park plus que de 
guerre et de paxtlr {nothing ts talked of now hut war and 
departing) (S€v 111 18). A force de goUt et de connoltre 
les btenseances {impelled by taste and the understanding of 
etiquette) (La Bruy 11 221) 

440 Simple infinitive — I The simple infinitive (1 e,, 
the infinitive not introduced by a preposition) occurs after 
the declaratory verbs crotre, s’tmaginer, savoir, &c , after 
some verbs of feeling, e g aimer mtcux, preferer, de'sirer , 
after verbs of motion alley {etre in the sense of alley'), 
courir, accourtr, dcsccndre, after some auxiliary verbs, alley, 
devoir, vouloir, pouvotr (§ 432) , after the verbs datgner, 
fatllir, manquer, penser, oser, scntir, laisscr, voir, fatre, and 
the prepositions votla, which contain the verb voir. 
Votct venir le pnntemps {here [ = now] comes the spring) 

The present practice resembles that of Old French in 
some respects, and differs in others It resembles it in this 
way, that, unlike Middle French and the language of the 
17th century, it makes use of the preposition when the 
infinitive is the real subject of a verb 11 est beau de 
mourir pour la patne. In fact Old French in this case 
had the choice between the simple and the prepositional 
infinitive Side by side with sentences on this model. 
N’est mie petite chose estre gendre le rei {it ts no light thing 
to be soh-in law of the king) {Quat Liv Rots, 72), many 
such phrases may be found with the preposition a or de 
Et fu granz mervoilk a regarder {and it was a great marvel 
to behold) (Villeh 236) Ce estoit trap latde chose . . de soy 
enyvrer {it was too ugly a thing ... to make oneself drunk) 
(Joinv. 23). A few impersonal verbs only, as d esluei (O. F. 

’ [la all the compound tenses a Parxs^ &c ) and m the preterite 

(/« /mj d Pans) , the latter is very aixhuc.] 
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= Aen IS need), tl comnent, &c., were generally construed 
with the simple infinitive. Between the 14th and the i8th 
centuries there was, on the contrary, a tendency to employ 
only the simple infinitive Pour quoy estnecessairesa pour- 
veoiT d’amys {wherefore it is needful to provide oneself with 
friends) (Commynes, 39) Puts que vous plaist me &ire 
tant d’honneur {since it pleases you to do me so much honour) 
(Rab 11 204) Le plus aspre et difficile mestter du monde . . 
dest flaire dignement le roy {the hardest and most difficult 
craft in the world is to play the king worthily) (Mont 111. 7). 
Pourquot ne sera tl pas capable de le connotstre et de 
I'aymer en la mamere qu’tl lut platra se communiquer 0 
nous ? {why shall he \rnan\ not be capable of knowing 
and loving Him in the way in which He shall be pleased to 
communicate Himself to us (Pasc , Pens 1 286). 

Ei c'dsi it'eatimer nett ^M'csiimdr tout le monde (Mol v 447 ) 
(And to esteem all the world is to esteem nothing) 

When occurring as the object, the simple infinitive, on 
the contrary, was used in Old as well as in Middle French 
more widely than in Modern French In the rvth century 
the simple infinitive was still allowed as the object of 
prier, promettre, demander, tenter, and feindre The list of 
verbs governing this construction would be a very long one 
for previous centuries Similarly in the 17th century the 
comparative locutions a moms que, mieux quc, plut6t que, 
were regularly followed by the simple infinitive ; while at 
the present day they require the preposition de. There is 
still, however, some hesitation with aimer mieux que {to 
prefer) {tl aimerait pariir mieux que rester, or que de rester). 

II. The verbs of feeling, sentir, entendre, voir, and even 
latsser and faire construed with the infinitive, give us 
the type of expression called the mflmtive proposition, 

1 e. a proposition where the noun or pronoun that accom- 
panies the infinitive is its subject. This form, which is in 
constant use in Latin (the subject of the infinitive being 

3 B 
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put in the accusative case), often occurs in CHd French, 
especially in translations, and it was sometimes even 
preceded by a preposition Et lour donna rentes pour 
eHes vlvre [flnd he gave them incomes for them to live) 
(Joinv 725) It becomes more and more frequent in 
the 15th and i6th centuries with all kinds of verbs of 
belief or desire, as in Latin Par ce moyen il luy semblatt 
le Boy estre affoibly de la tierce partie (by this means tt 
seemed to him that the king would be weakened by a third [of 
his power]) (Comm 80) II luy feut respondu qu’tls deman- 
doient lea cloches leur estre rendues (he was answered 
that they asked for the bells to be given back to them) (Rab i 
68). Vegece veut I'homme de guerre estre nourn aux 
champs ( Vegetius wishes the warrior to he bred in the fields) 
(Noel du Fail, i 7). Similarly, as late as the 17th cen- 
tury II se trouve assea de vaiUants hommes dtre pr 3 ta 
d toutes occasions d'epandre leur sang {enough brave men 
are found to be ready on every occasion to shed their blood) 
(Malh. 11 472) 

La voyani si pdlij tl 1a orut 6tre mortB (Corn i 233 ) 
(beeing her so pale, he thought her to be dead ) 

This construction has been limited m the Modem lan- 
guage to the verbs of feeling quoted above , it calls for 
the following observations 

The subject of the infinitive is not necessarily in the 
accusative, but may be in the dative Je I’ai entendu parler 
(/ heard him speak) ; Je lea ai vu venir (I saw them come) 
(le, les, accusatives, are the logical subjects ol parler, venir). 
Je lui ai entendu dire (/ heard him say) , Je leur ai vu 
fatre UUe chose (I saw them do, &c.) [lut, leur, datives, are 
the logical subjects of dire, fatre]. 

When the subject is in the accusative the sentence may 
present the following tj'pes . (i) Illefatt penr (he makes him 
pertsk), the infinitive being intransitive (2) II le fait avouer 
soacntm (he makes him avow hts crime), the infinitive being 
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transitive, and with an object expressed (3) U h /aU tuer 
(he has htm put to death), the infinitive being active in form, 
passive in sense 

When the subject is in the dative, II hit fatt tuer (he 
makes him kill, 1 e someone else), the dative may easily be 
explained as follows Consider the sentences Je lui donne 
un Itvre , Je lui vois un Itvre entre les mains (/ see a book tn 
his hands) In these sentences lut is in the dative. The 
second naturally leads up to this new sentence Je lui vots 
lire un Itvre (I perceive him to read a book) In this last 
sentence the notion of the dative has disappeared, although 
the form is modelled on the preceding phrase, and lut 
appears as the logical subject of the action expressed by lire. 

Such, then, are the two starting-points of the construc- 
tions to be examined, where we find, on the one hand, the 
infinitive oj a transitive verb having a passive signification 
with an active Jorm , on the other, the dative lui renouncing 
its etymological function and assuming a new one 

(1) Construction with the accusative . — In */ le fatt perir (he 
makes him perish), the pronoun le is both the direct object 
of fait and the subject of perir It follows that in com- 
pound tenses the participle fait ought to agree with the 
object when this precedes it So we find in the 17th 
century 

Qm ma flamme a noume et fa fslte amsi mitre 
(Which has nourished my flame, and made it thus grow ) 

Although Malherbe (iv 278) reproaches Desportes for 
this concord, we still read in Montesquieu La simplicity 
des lots les a faites souvent meconnaitre (the simplicity of 
laws has often made them misunderstood), and this tradition 
has persisted in popular speech [although it has been lost 
in literary French]. 

In Old French, corresponding to tl le fait avouer son 
crime (he makes htm avow his crime) , tl le fait tuer (he 
makes (1 e. lets) htm be killed), we have in the perfect tense 

3 B 2 
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ti les a tklta avouer leur crime, tl les a fluts iuer Con- 
sequently there would have been no difference in the 
inflexion of the participle in the two sentences La femme 
que j’ai entendue chanter — La chanson que fat enten- 
doe (Mod F entendu) chanter Entendu would have 
been declined in both cases, because the subject of the 
infinitive in either case is the object of entendu fat entendu 
la femme chanter — J'ai entendu la chanson etre chantee It 
is this construction that we must recognize m the following 
lines, which would otherwise be inexplicable 

Par Its traits dt Jehu fat vu percer It pert, 

Vous avea vu Us fils maas&cr^B par la men (Rac iii 614 ) 
(I SAW the father pierced by Jehu's arrows , 

You have seen the sons massacred the mother 

They are equivalent to fat vu le pere fitre pero^ par les 
tratis de Jehu, See If we modify the sentence and say 
JIfon pere que fat vu percer par, &c, here also percer is 
equivalent to iire perce, and vu will have for its object 
the relative que, representing mon pere With an object 
of another gender and number, it is evident that vu would 
have been declined Les freres que fai vus percer par les 
traits de Jehu , La chanson que fat entendue chanter par 
cette artiste 

As we shall see below (li), the grammar of to-day no 
longer permits a construction of this kind However, the 
new rule has not affected the verb latsser, and in the case of 
this verb the grammarians sometimes make the participle 
agree with the preceding object, sometimes leave it un- 
declined 

(ii) Construction with the dative — There are two types of 
this construction ■ d lui fait pertr and d lui fad avouer son 
crime In the former the verb is intransitive and without 
any object , in the latter the verb is transitive and accom- 
panied by an object 

There are no longer any examples of the construction 
d lut fatt pertr, in which the active infinitive would have the 
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function of a passive But it existed in Old French, and 
has left numerous traces in Modern French, with faire. 
Vous I' entendcz, Monsieur, je ne lui flaia pas dire [you hear 
her, sir, I don’t make her say [i/]) (Dancourt, Les Bour- 
geoises a la mode, Act iv Sc 6) , with laisser : 

Fmtes voire devoir el laiaaez faire aux dieux (Com iii 3ja ) 
(Do youi duty and let [things] be wrought by the gods ) 

The type il lui fait avouer son crime is a frequent idiom 
in both the Old and the Modern language Je ne le lui 
fais pas dire {I don't make him say it) 

Je me lalsaai oonduire h cet aimable guide (Rac iii 176) 

(I let myself be led by this kind guide ) 

The subject of the infinitive may be understood, the 
sentence offering then the primitive construction without 
showing whether the subject is in the accusative or the 
dative Les marchandises qu’on a fait vendre [the goods 
which they made [some one'] sell ) , Les paroles qu'il a entendu 
dire [the words which he heard [some one] say) In the present 
language the feeling for this construction is almost lost, 
as may be seen in the rules for the concord of the past 
participle With the verb laisser usage is uncertain , with 
other verbs, voir, entendre, &c , the concord vanes according 
to the construction' With faire the participle is not 
declined Whence comes the difference t Probably from 
the greater or less facility of using the verb in the 
passive voice Formerly EUe a ete laissee chanter', Elle 
a ete entendue chanter, were used, and such phrases might 
still be used But Elle a ete faito chanter is inadmissible 

Thus faire has been considered as forming one with the 
following infinitive, the combination being equivalent to 
a simple factitive verb By the end of the i6th century 
the invariability of the past participle of faire with the 

* [The participle agrees if its immediate complement is the preceding 
noun or pronoun, it is invaiiable if its immediate complement is the 
infinitive nous les avons vus course , Its soldats quej'ai tu massaertr) 
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infinitive had become a fixed rule Thus the line of Olivier 
de Magny, 

Autst It Ctrl I'a faite nailn, 

(So heaven let her be born,) 

contains a solecism, and the language now uses this verb 
periphrastically to form factitives 

Fatre is also used with the infinitive in the expression 
II ne fait gue parler, que jouer, 6ic (he does nothing but talk, 
play, &c.). How is this use to be explained ? According 
to some the infinitive is here a substantive, and this con- 
struction offers one of the most curious examples of the 
persistence of the substantive use of the infinitive in the 
Modern language , but it may be objected that in this con- 
struction what is felt in the verb is an infinitive and not a 
substantive. According to others the infinitive keeps its full 
verbal value, while faire has an intensive function ana- 
logous to that of the English to do (I do play) Some 
examples have been cited of this English expression in 
Old French, but they are contested , and neither explana- 
tion can be accepted without reserve 
Again, the language makes a distinction in the use of 
the infinitive according as its subject is in the accusative 
or the dative When the infinitive is used absolutely 
there is a tendency to put its subject in the accusative • Je 
le laisse faire , fe le fais travaiUer , fe le vois ventr We 
no longer say currently, like Corneille Laissez faire aux 
dieux Z.aissons-lui faire has become laissons-le fatre 
When, on the contrary, the infinitive is followed by a 
direct object, its subject is more often put in the dative 
Z.atssea-lui faire son devoir , fe lui vois comtnencer un grand 
travail, fe le vois comtnencer un grand travail, although it 
occurs, IS not so good Compare the two phrases Je 
M intends chanter , Je lui intends chanter une chanson 

460. Prepositional infinitive — Here French and the 
other Romance languages diverge from Latin. What the 
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Latin expressed by the declension of the gerund has 
from the Romanic period been rendered by the infinitive 
preceded by a preposition The prepositions so used are 
numerous d, de, pour, sans, jusqu'a, &c The most im- 
portant are a and de Practice has varied greatly with 
regard to the use of the preposition a before the infinitive , 
it was especially used in the Old language commencer, 
esperer, tenter, essayer d, faire Later, from the 13th century, 
the use of de increased at the expense of d However, 
modern usage often hesitates still between the two pre- 
positions 

De -I- infinitive — The development given by the language 
to de has resulted in making this preposition a sort of sign 
of the infinitive In many cases its only function is to 
announce this mood De retains its proper value (i) when 
the infinitive is the complement of a noun or an adjective ' 
le desir de vatncre , desireux de vatncre, (2) when the 
verb or the adverb which precedes it governs the preposi- 
tion de accuser quelqu'un d'un crtnte, d’avofr commts un 
crtme [Eng of '\ , louer quelqu'un d’«« travail, d’avoir fait 
un travail [Eng /or] , loin, pris du depart, loin, pres do 
partir [de not translated in English] , hors de la matson , 
hors de le battre, il ne pouvait le trailer plus mal [Eng q/"] 

But de seems to have lost all its proper signification in 
(i) II est honteux de mentir , (2) II aime mieux travailler 
que de sortir , (3) II me demande de ventr , (4) Grenoutlles 
de sauter (frogs [began] to jump) , (5) De dire s’d eut tort 
ou raison, je ne sais In these five cases the preposition de 
introduces the infinitive its use corresponds with that of 
the English preposition to, but is more variously developed 
Whence comes this usage The Old language will ex- 
plain It 

Where we now say La paix est une belle chose , Le 
mensonge est une chose honteuse, in Old French they used 
Bonne chose est de paix , Chose honteuse est de mensonge , 

' [The English <rf in the corresponding desm 0/ doing"] 
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that is ■ Bofme chose ment de patx {a good thmg comes of 
peace ) ; Chose honteuse went de mensonge (a shameful thing 
comes of untrulhfulness) As the substantive could be 
replaced by an infinitive, the Old language used Chose 
honieuse est de rnentir, Houte est de mentix , and with the 
pleonastic attribute ce accompanying the verb etre C’esi 
honte de mentir (tt is shame to he) In this last form 
the proper sense of de was weakened, the language 
saw in this expression a new construction, and ce was 
soon replaced by tl (§ 390, IV, p 632) tl est honteux 
de mentir 

Thus it was that in the const! uction examined the pre 
position de lost all its etymological significance, and became 
the mere sign of the infinitive Hence the extension that 
we note in the foregoing examples II ame mteux Iravailkr 
que de sorttr II fait plus que d’obetr Here the language 
still uses the simple infinitive also II aime mteux travailler 
que sorttr {he prefers working to going out) 

The expressions (3), (4), and (5), on the previous page, 
must be further considered 

In II lui demandc de venir, venir is the direct object of 
demande (being comparable to un service in II lui dentande 
un service) , the preposition de simply serves to soften the 
juxtaposition of the two verbs In the phrase Illeprte de 
ventr, which has been modelled on the type of II lui 
demande de venir, the language comes to construe a 
transitive verb with two uncoordinated direct objects 

In Grcnoutlles de sauter we find the construction called 
‘ infinitive of narration ’ or historic infinitive It is generally 
explained by supposing an ellipsis ' Grenoudles entre- 
prennent de sauter' , the explanation is wrong, for no 
ellipsis could give a satisfactory account of this idiom As 
a matter of fact it comes from Latin, which uses the historic 
infinitive in the same way , and the preposition de has here 
no other function than that of introducing the infimtive 

In De dire s’d eut tort ou raison, je ne sais, de only serves 
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to announce the infinitive, as we see from the direct con- 
struction Je ne sats dire s'tl ml tort ou raison This mode 
of expression, where the infinitive is placed either as the 
subject or object at the beginning of the sentence, has 
become antiquated. It was, on the other hand, in very 
frequent use down to the 17th century H’appeler les mams 
ennemtes, dest un consetl un peu gaillard (to colt on hosltk 
hands is a somewhat light-hearted counsel) (Mont. 1 23). De 
m’en deffatre, je ne puts {get nd of them, I cannot) (id 111 9) 
De les appeter heretiques, cela n’y a nul rapport {to call them 
heretics, has nothing to do with it) (Pasc , Prov 348) 

. De fatrd fiechir un courage inflexibU, 

De porter la douleur dans une dme msensibU, 

"D'enchaiHer un capttf de ses fers ttonne 

C^est la ce que je veux (Rac ill 339) 

(To make an inflexible courage yield, 

To bring pangs into an insensible soul, 

To fetter a prisoner wondering at his chains 
'lis this that 1 desire ) 

We next consider the use of the various prepositions 
other than de with the infinitive 

A + infinitive — The preposition d is used before the 
infinitive after verbs denoting a tendency, purpose, or aim ■ 
inciter, encourager, exhorter, aimer §. The construction 
with the infinitive is usually the same as with substantives. 
contrtbuer d. fatre reussir une affaire,— h, la reussite (tune 
affaire 

In the Old language a much greater use was made of 
the preposition a , but in face of the increasing use of the 
preposition de the preposition a became restricted with 
growing precision to the expression of tendency In the 
17th century the respective uses of these prepositions 
were debated and the grammarians became entangled 
m endless distinctions It is impossible here to point 
out all the variations of custom with regard to this 
point since the 17th century We say, or have saic^ m- 
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difFerenlly ■ commmcer, essayer, conitnuer, dematiderk fatre 
and de faire ; ^efforcer, ^engager, s'occuper d. fatre and 
6 b fair e 

The verbs coniratndre, forcer, obliger, are remarkable, 
since in the active voice they are followed by d forcer, 
obliger, contratndre & , and in the passive they are 

followed by de II est force, contramt, oblige de 

The preposition d denotes also, as we shall see {§ 462, 
V, 2), among other relations the means, the instrument 
se battre k t e'pce , iravatller & la machine , un moultn & vent 
We also find d followed by the infinitive, with the same 
signification. On crotratl, k vous entendre, que vous etes 
seul maitre tci (one would think, to hear you, that you 
are sole master here) 

A vaincn satis peril, on Inomphe sans glom 
(By conquest without danger we triumph without glory ) 

We may here point out the special construction where 
a + the infinitive is used as an attribute with the function 
of the passive future participle C'est a craindre (it is to be 
feared) II est k croire Ce n’tst pas a dedaigner C’est un 
proccs a ne jamais fintr (Vis a law suit never to be ended'' 
Here, as we have seen (§433, 11 ), the active voice stands 
for the passive 

Again, a + the infinitive may be (i) the complement 
of an adjective, in the active sense Je suts pret a vous 
entendre (I am ready to listen to you) C’est un homme 
pret a tromper Or (2) the complement ot an adjective, 
in the passive sense Le vtn est pret a boire (the wine is 
ready to dnnk, 1 e to be drunk) C est un homme facile a 
tromper Or (3) the complement of certain verbs, in the 
passive sense II y a tout k esperer (everything is to be 
hoped) fe vous le laisse a faire (I leave it to you to do [1 e 
to be rfo«e]) Ce que j’ai a faire Cela donne fort k penser 
(that gives much matter for thought [= suspicion^} 

Aprds + infinitive — Apres in Old and Middle French 
was used with either the present or the perfect infinitive 
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aptds €crtre, aprds avotr ecnt The present is now onty 
found in a few locutions, such as aprds botre, aprds diner , 
present usage requires the pierfect infinitive, which may 
usually be rendered into English by the gerund : apris 
avoir bu = after drinking 

We sometimes find in the i6th century, especially in 
Rabelais, the ellipsis of apris before a perfect infinitive 
Pantagruel avoir enherement oonguestd le pays de Dtpsodte, 
en tcellui transporla utte colonie de Utoptens {Pantagruel, 
[q/ier] having entirely conquered the country of Dipsodta, 
transported thereinto a colony of Utopians) (ii. 15) 

Depuis + infinitive — Depuis until well into the lyth 
century was used before the perfect infinitive Deputs 
avoir vestu nostre chair {after clothing on our flesh) (Calvin, 
Inst 374) , Depuis avoir connu feu Monsieur votre pire 
{since I knew your late father) (Mol viii 170) It is no 
longer used with the infinitive 
Par + infinitive —Par, denoting the means or instrument, 
was still currently used in the 17th century before the 
infinitive 

La Huit iUs temps ' nous la saurons dompier 
Moi par ecriYt et vous par reafer (La Font vi 90 ) 

(The night of time' we shall be able to conquer it, 

I by writing, and you by declamation ) 

fe rendois mon voyage inutile par etre trap court {I should 
have made my journey useless by being too short) (S6v ix. 
188) Vous le seree davantage par cette conduite que par ne 
pas vous laisser voir {you will be more so by this conduct 
than by not letting yourself be seen) (La Bruy i. 248) 

This construction only persists in Modern French m 
two cases, after the verbs commencer and fintr • tl commence 
par dire {he commences by saying) , tl find par avouer {he 
ends by confessing) 

Pour + infinitive. — Pour before the mfinitive has one of 
two meanings it expresses the aim or the cause. 

When expressing the aim it points to a future action 
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The language has not changed in this use of pour : tl a 
travoiUe, tl travaille, d iravadUra pour reusstr {tn order to 
stKceed). Afin de may here be substituted for pour In 
the locution quand tl ful pour partir {when he was about 
to start '), pour with the infinitive is equivalent to a real 
active future participle (= Lat iturusfuit) 

When expressing oauae pour is at present only used 
with a perfect infinitive II est punt pour avoir desobet 
{he IS punished for having disobeyed) Down to the 17 th 
century it could be followed in this sense by the present 
infinitive Ne meprtsez point un homme pour avoir des 
parents que la fortune n'a pas beaucoup favortses {despise not 
a man for having parents whom fortune has not greatly 
favoured (Malh. 11 77), D'autres vont a la charge pour n'oser 
detneurer dans leurs pastes {others go to the charge through 
not daring to stay at their posts) (La Rochef 1 116, note) 
Un homme d! esprit, et qui est ne fier, ne perd rien de sa fierte 
ei de sa roideur pour se trouver pauvre (a man of intelligence 
who ts born proud loses nothing of his pride and stiffness for 
happening to be poor) (La Bruy 1 230) 

In Old French, /io«r followed by the infinitive had also 
the sense of diit-d, dussent-ils {= should he, they) 

Ja por monr nt vos €H faldrat nuU {Rol 1 1048 ) 

(Now even to [should they] die, none shall fail you ) 

En+mflnitive — En is now only used before the gerund 
en parlant We find, however, some examples of en before 
the infinitive in the Old language en guarder les tues 
paroles (Mod. F en gardant tes paroles) {by observing thy 
words) {Psaut d’Oxf, ii8) 

Other prepoBitiona + inflnjtive — The prepositions sans, 
entre, jusqu'a (the latter containing the preposition d), art 
also used before the infinitive; they call for no special 
comment 

* [ Wlm A> was/or starting 19 current in the same sense in Irish English, 
and has not the meaning o[ ‘in favour of’ that the form possesses ih 
standard English Cf p 705 '< 
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Section III — The Tenses. 

451 Tenses of the verb —452 Tenses of the indicative —452 a The 
conditional — 458. Tenses of the imperative — 454 Tenses of the 
subjunctive — 455 Tenses of the infinitive — 450 Participles — 
457 Active participle — 458 Passive participle 

461 Tenses of the verb — The tenses are divided 
according to their form into two corresponding series 
simple tenses and oompound tenses 


Simple Tenses. Compound Tenses 


Pres 

Je chatiU 

Indicative Mood 

Perfect Jat chanU 

Je tomhe 

Impf Ji chantati, 

ist Plupf. Javats chante 

Jetats tombe 

Pret 

Jt chaniat 

and Plupf Jeus chante 

Je fus tombe 

Fut 

Je chantcmi 

Fut Penf Jaurai chante 

Je serat tombe 

Pres 

Ji chanitrais 

CoNDiTioNAt Mood' 

Past J' aureus chante 

Jt serats tombe 

Pres 

Chante 

lupERATivt Mood 

Perf Aie chante 

Sois tombe 

Pres 

Que Jt chante 

SuBjiTNCTivE Mood 

Perf Qtte j a%e chante 

Qiit Jt sots tombe 

Impf Qu€ je chantasse 

ist Plupf Que f eusse chante 

Que je fusse tombe 

Pres 

Chanter 

Infinitive Mood 

Perf Avoir chante 

^tre tombe 

Pres 

Chantani 

Participles 

Perf Ayant chante 

£tant tombe. 


It will be seen that certain verbs are construed in their 
compound tenses with the auxiliary etre , these are all in- 
transitive verbs ” At the present time the use of one or 
other auxiliary is almost settled ® A certain number of 

^ The question as to whether the Conditional belong to a distinct 
mood IS discussed in § 459 a 

^ See, with regard to the compound tenses of the different kinds 
of pronominal verbs, §$ 496, 497 

^ Cf 5 493 
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intransitive verbs are construed only with the auxiliary 
avoir, a certain number only with itre , others with both 
auxiliaries • with avoir to denote the aotion, with eire to 
denote the state. Custom has not always been so fixed 
In Old and Middle French it was freer, and most of the 
intransitive verbs could be construed with either auxiliary, 
according to the thought to be expressed There, also, 
avoir was generally used to denote the aotion and itre to 
denote the state - 

J'ai alle and Je suts alle , 

J'at tombe and Je suts tombe , 

J'ax sort! and Je suts sortt 

As late as the 17th century the choice was freer than 
now ; but from that penod we find the grammanans limit- 
ing this freedom and enunciating the principles which 
were destined soon to tnumph The people, however, con- 
tinue to say as in Old French j’at tombe, j’ at monte 
We shall now consider the function and signification of 
the different tenses 

4S2 Tenses of the indicative — In the indicative 
mood, the action presented takes place in the present, in 
the past, or in the future 

I Present — (i) The present tense expresses the action 
as being performed at the moment of speaking Le voici gut 
Tient (here he comes) Vous bonvez (you are writing) 

By extension the present may serve to express the past 
if one wishes to render the action more vivid , the narrator, 
reverting in spirit to the past, seems to be present at the 
action, and to describe what he remembers just as if it 
were happening before his eyes , this is called the histonoal 
present On cherohe Vatel , on va a sa chambre , on 
heurte, on enfonoe la porte , on le trouve noye dans son 
sang, on court a Monsieur le Prince gut fut au desespotr 
(they seek V atel they go to his chamber , they knock, they 
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break m the door , they find him drowned tn hts blood, they 
run to Monsieur le Prince who was tn despatf) (S^v. ii 189). 

Old and Middle French went further ■ they freely mixed 
up present and past tenses in the same sentence Et mam- 
tenant traient a la terre ferme . . et pnstrent port devant un 
palais (and now they draw to dry land and took harbour 
before a palace) (Villeh 134). sacque son espee 
a deux mams et trancha le Cervelat en deux piices (he draws 
hts two-handed sword, and cleft the Sausage tn two) (Rabel 
11 414) Some examples of this licence may still be found 
in the 17th century Mes peres ne r^pondent rten, et sur 
cela mon disctple de M le Motne arriTa (the fathers answer 
nothing, and thereupon my disctple of M le Motne arrived) 
(Pasc , Prov 10) In the present language this mixture of 
tenses is hardly to be found, save (a) with the declaratory 
verbs dtt-tl, fait-il, ajoute-t-tl, &c , interpolated in a direct 
narration , (b) with such locutions as peut etre, naguire, 
votla, which contain a present tense of which the signi- 
fication has become effaced in course of time ; or (c) m the 
verbal expressions qu'est-ce que, c'est que, qut salt, n’est-ce 
pas, n’tmporte, and also dest in c’est lut qut a fatt cela 

(2) The present is also used to express (a) a general 
truth L’homme propose et Dieu dispose, or (b) an habitual 
action or state Je lis tons les jours une heure (I read an 
hour every day). Ils se rencontrirent pres de la ville qu’on 
appelle Cesaree (they met xiear the town which they call Cae- 
sarea) However, we find some uncertainty in Old French 
when the proposition preceding is, as in the last example, 
in a past tense The following sentence contains a curious 
mixture of tenses Apris chevauchierent a une cite' que on 
apele Corone, qut sor mer estoit (after, they rode to a city 
which IB called Corona, which was on the sea) (Villeh. 330). 

(3) The present may express (as in English) a future 
which is, or is considered, as very near . Je vous sms a 
I'mstant (I am with you directly) Monfrere part la semaine 
prochatne 
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[(4) Finally, the present is used to express the duration 
of the action into the present from a specified time : II y a 
deux afis qu'tl eat veuf , je /’attends depms neuf heures (he 
has been two years a widower, 1 have been watting for him 
since nine o’clock) Compare the corresponding use of the 
imperfect (p 753) ] 

1 1 Past — The past is expressed by several tenses, 
because the past action may be considered at different 
moments of duration, either by itself, or in relation to some 
other action which is either anterior or posterior to this 
past action Latin had three tenses, imperfect, aonst (or 
perfect), and pluperfect, to render the relations of the past. 
French has preserved these three tenses’ and has added 
to them a perfect, a and pluperfect, and a conditional (see 
Book II, §§ 215-218) 

(i) Imperfect — The imperfect expresses an action taking 
place at the same time as some other past action il 
jouoit pendant que y'donvais (he was playing while I was 
writing) The second action may be understood C’dtait 
par une belle joumee de pnntemps 

By a natural extension it is also used in narration to 
express a frequent or habitual action II faissit une pro- 
menade tous les matins (he took a walk every morning) 

These two uses of the imperfect no doubt existed from the 
earliest times of the language Samedts estoit , nous feismes 
la premiere procession (it was Saturday , we made the first 
procession) (Joinv 129). 

Ou €st Otons t h CM*ns Btmgttrs, 

Ivt ei Ivorus qM j'areio tant diiers? (Rot I *405 ) 
fWhere 15 Otho, and Count Berenger, 

Ivo, and Ivone, whom I held so dear T) 

But down to the 15th century we far oftener find the 
preterite than the imperfect, in both cases, and especially 

^ The French ist pluperfect corresponds in sense though not in form to 
the LaUd pluperfect, a penphrose, aa we know, having replaced the simple 
form used in Latin 
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in reference to an enduring fact ■ £nsi se paritrenl del port, 

. . et li jorz fa bels ei clers {thus they quitted the port, and 

the day was fine and bright) (Villeh iig) Et par les 
messatges envota It rots . . . une tente . . qut mout cousta, 
car elk fu toute faite de bone escarlate {and by the messengers 
the king sent a tent, which cost much, for it was made all 
of good stuffs (Joinv 134) La premiere enseigne dont it 
la cogneut eslott un Itvre ancten dont la couverture fiit de 
colour obscure {the first sign by which he knew tt was an 
old book, the binding of which was of dark colour) (Alam 
Chartier, VEsp 282) In very old French, instead of the 
imperfect or the preterite, the simple pluperfect (since 
lost), corresponding in form with the Latin pluperfect, 
was used . 


Bel airret cot's, belleaout afttma {Eulal la) 

EUe colpth non avret, porv nos cotst (id 1 ao ) 

The Modern French equivalents are Elk avwitunbeau 
corps, une dme plus belle — Elk «’avait pas de f antes, pour 
cela elk ne briila pas {Fair had she body, and a fairer soul — She 
had no faults , therefore she did not burn) Yet avret is the 
equivalent of the Latin pluperfect babuerat and signifies 
etymologically ‘ avait eu ’ {had had) 

[The imperfect may also denote an action in the past, 
extending from or during a specified time up to the time 
spoken of tl etait la deputs midt, dcpuis six mois (he had 
been there since noon, for six months) In such cases it 
corresponds with the English pluperfect fSee corre- 
sponding use of the present, p. 752 )] 

Lastly, we note another construction of the imperfect, 
peculiar to the language of the i6th and 17th centuries 
In Classical Latin the present and past conditional were 
rendered by the imperfect and perfect indicative with verbs 
of obligation or possibility Pompeius erat dehgendus 
{Pompey should have been chosen) Dekrt exercitus potuit 

^ [Not necessanly scariet , it might be white ] 

3 c 
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{the army might have been destroyed). The imperfect has 
the function of a conditional in tl tolloit s'enquertr qut est 
mteux sfavant, non qut est plus sfavant {we ought to inquire 
who IS the better learned, not who is the more learned) (Mont 
i. 24, p. 73) Le cardinal Mazartn ne devoit jamais F aban- 
donner {Cardinal Maearm ought never to have abandoned 
him) (Rac v. 88) MatnC est un mot qu'on ne devoit 
jamais abandonner {' mamt' ts a word which ought never 
to have been given up) (La Bruy 11 206) ’ 

For the use of the imperfect after si, with the function of 
a conditional, see below, p 760 

(2) Preterite and Perfect — The preterite expresses the 
past absolutely , it presents the action as beginning, going 
on, and ending at a moment m the past, without any re- 
ference to the present time y’^orms hier matin (/ wrote 
yesterday morning) The perfect, on the contrary, expresses 
a past action in its relation to the present moment, and 
one whose consequences are going on at the moment of 
speaking j'ax flni,y’ai mangd {I have eaten), that is, ' I am 
— at present — in the state of a person who has eaten.’ 

Such IS the theory of these two tenses In practice it 
is far from being carried out in the present language. In 
fact, when the perfect is followed by a direct object its 
Signification is weakened, and it indicates a past absolute 
J’at mang^ mon pain (/ ate my bread ) Moreover, in easy 
style and conversation, when it is not followed by an 
object It takes the place of the preterite, the latter having 
now only a literary use, which it is destined soon to lose 
altogether 

As a matter of fact the distinction between these two 
tenses was not a sharply established one even in the Old 

*■ [The word maift/, though condemned by the Academy^ has returned 
into use since Lb Bruy^e , see note in the edition quoted ] 

3 We also find the present used as a conditional ■/ eat a desinr qu'on 
ihtrdtSi unt Jin aux tcniurts {ti would he desirable io s^h some limti to 
written pfoceediH^ [m /aw]) (La Bruy u. 185) 
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language*. Thus we see, on the one hand, the preterite 
used instead of the perfect in S< revenrons a Hettrt . 
qut a sejomd a Panphyle trosque a Fentree de I'tver Et 
lor pnat conseil {We shall return to Henri who stayed 
tn Pamphylia until the beginning of winter And he took 
counsel) (Villeh 402), on the other hand we find the 
preterite constantly replacing the perfect St Lodhuvtgs 
sagrament, que son fradre Karlo jurat ", conservat {if Louis 
keeps the oath, which he swore [1 e has sworn'] to his brother 
Charles) {Oaths of Strasb ) Sachtez nos ne vemmea mie 
par VOS fnal faire, atm Temmes por vos garder {know 
that we came [1 e have come] not to harm you, but we 
came [1 e have come] to guard you) (Villeh 146) This 
latter substitution was much more frequent than the former 
The preterite was thus used not only to represent the past 
absolute, but also to denote a past in relation with the 
present This confusion continued in Middle French It 
was only from the i6th century that it was attempted to 
regulate the proper respective uses of these tenses Taking 

^ In the epic style in particular, the preterite and perfect were used 
indifferently, especially when the past was preceded by a present tense 
Olwiers montet desoure un pui hdl^or^ 

Guardtt sour desire par mi un val erbos, 

St veit ventr cele gent paienor 

Stn apelat Rollant son compaignon {Rol 1 1017 ) 
(Oliver mounts upon a higher knoll, 

Looks on his right through a grassy valley, 

He sees this host of pagans coming, 

Then called Roland his companion ) 

Lor otrre aprestent, ni ont plus demor6 , 

Congie dtmendenij es chevaus aont mont^ 

{Aym de Ndrb 1 1564 ; 

(They make ready their journey, and stayed there no more, 
They ask leave, and mounted their horses ) 

II garde avant^ Tit un espte fofbt^ 

II s’abftuss, mamtenant f a BaUl {Gtr de Vtantf 95 ) 
(He looks ID front, and saw a furbished pike, 

He stooped, now he has seized it) 

® [Jurat ^juravt (Lat. Juravit) ] 

3 C 2 
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the view that the perfect {passe mdifint ) represented a past 
action indefinitely, and that the preterite {passe dejint) 
represented an action which had taken place during 
a penod not only past, but anterior to a certain moment, 
the grammarians created an imaginary ‘rule of twenty- 
four hours ’ {rigk de vingt-quatre heures) , there had to 
elapse the interval of at least one night between the moment 
of speaking and the past action to give the right of using 
the preterite This was an artificial rule , and it has not 
prevented this tense, which was so extensively and 
generally used in Old French, from daily losing ground, 
and even disappearing from the spoken language 

(3) 1st and 2nd Pluperfects — The first pluperfect ex- 
presses an action which is completely past in relation to 
another which is also past II avait dlii6 quand je suts venu 
{he had dined when 1 came) If, on the contrary, the action 
IS considered as only just finished in relation to another 
past action, the 2nd pluperfect is used Quand j'eus dln6, 
je partis {as soon as I had dined, I went away) This some- 
what subtle distinction was also almost unknown until the 
13th century , the special function of the 2nd pluperfect was 
not yet fully established, and it was constantly used instead 
of the ist pluperfect . 

L\ MarsUtes out son consttll finely 

StH apelat Clamn de BaUsgwt {Rol 1 6a ) 

(King MarciUus had finished his council, 

Then he called Clare of Balesguet.) 

We not infrequently see one or other of these tenses 
used also instead of the preterite or even the imperfect 
The use of the and pluperfect for the preterite was espe- 
cially frequent in the Middle Ages 

VtPn p ere n le st*si enamirt leves 
Ei out trait diapely faefoni h at dmet 

{Voy de ChaHem L 145.) 

(The emperor aaw him, and rose to meet him 
And doffed bis hat, profound]/ bowed to biDk) 
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Chtquts n*«n osai horn en c^st mostier enhrr^ 

Se nt It commandai o tu h oi rovet (id 1 150.) 

(Never durst rntn enter this church 
Unless I commanded or asked him.) 

462 a The conditional. — A. Function of the conditional 
as a tense. — The conditional present, considered as a 
tense, that is the 'future in the past,’ is only used m 
Modern French — (i) in subordinate propositions Je ne 
savats pas qu’tl viendrait hter II annon^ait ce qu’tl serait 
un jour Or (2) m propositions apparently absolute, but 
which are in reality subordinate, the principal one being 
understood Perrette revait tout haut elle vendrait son 
lait, aohdterait des poules, vendrait ses aeufs au marche^ 
&c {Perrette dreamed aloud she would sell her milk, buy 
fowls, sell her eggs at the market, &c ) 

Deux CoMpagnonSf presses d argent^ 

A Uuf votstn fourreur vendtrent 
La peau eTun Oufs encor vtvant^ 

Mats qu\ls tuewtent btentdi^ du morns a ce qutis drrent 
Ceioit le roi des ours, au compte de ces gens 
Le marchand a sa peau devott faire fortune , 

EHe gsrantiroit des froids les plus cuisants 
On en pourroit fourrer deux robes piiiidt quune 

(La Font i 437 ) 

(Two comrades, for money being piessed, 

To a furrier close by did sell 
The skin of a bear while still alive. 

But whom they soon would kill, or so they said 
Their estimate ran he was the king of bears, 

And with his skin the merchant’s fortune would be made , 
'Twould guard against the bitterest cold 

Twould line two robes [^they said] as soon as \_lit sooner than] 
one ) 

In these examples a principal proposition is under- 
stood ‘ Perrette se disait qu’elle vendrait son lait, &c ’ 

‘ Ils disaient que le marchand devait faire fortune, qu’elle 
garantirait . . et qu’ on pourrait fourrer . &c.’ Here we 
have to deal with the conditional, not as a mood, but as a 
tense This may be replaced approximately by a periphrase 
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formed from the imperfect of devoir with the infinitive 
EUe garuitirait dea froida or ElU devait garantir des 
frotds Thus compare the preceding line 

Le manhand a sa peau devolt faire /otiunt 

Whenever the conditional may be replaced by this peii- 
phrase formed by the imperfect of devoir with an infinitive, 
we have to deal with the conditional tense and not the 
mood 

In Its temporal significations the conditional has a com- 
pound tense, J’aurais chante, which presents the same 
characteristics. With the simple conditional two actions, 
both past, are presented , and the second action, expressed 
by the conditional, is in the future with regard to the first 
Je ne savats pas qu'tl viendrait With the compound tense 
three actions are presented in Jene savats pas qu’tl aurait 
fini quand vous vtendnee (Jdtd not know he would have fmtshed 
by the time you came), we can distinguish the actions of 
savotr, of fintr, and of venir, all three past The remotest is 
that expressed by savotr, and the other two are in the 
future in relation to it , but of these the action of fintr is 
anterior to that of ventr , it is a pluperfect in relation to 
the action of ventr This is why this action is expressed 
by the tense which is improperly called conditional past 
If we change to the past the phrase Je sats qu’tl aura fini 
quand vous vtendrez (/ know that he wtll have fintshed when 
you come), we shall have Je savats qu’tl auratt fint quand 
vous viendrtez (/ knew that he would have fintshed when you 
came) 

B Functton oj the conditional as a mood — The con- 
ditional expresses not only a past action, which is in the 
luture in relation to a more remote action in the past , it 
also expresses a mode of future action Take the two 
phrases II parttra demain s’ll a de Fargent (he wtll go to- 
morrow if he has money) II parhratt dematn s’tl avail de 
Fargent (he would go to-morrow if he had money) The 
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conditional in the second sentence expresses the same 
idea as the future in the first, but presents the action 
as doubtful. 

Why should this future of doubt be expressed by the 
same tense as the future in the past, i e why should je 
paritrats {=je parhr avats, j'avats d partir) express this 
future of doubt ? It must not be supposed that this latter 
use has arisen from the former It is derived directly from 
the Latin, which, having neither tense nor mood to express 
the conditional, had to render it by the subjunctive or the 
indicative Thus of the past tenses of the Latin indicative, 
cantabam (/ was singing), oantavi (/ sang), cantaveram 
(/ had sung), the two first were also used in the same 
sense as the French je chanterais, the last in the sense of 
j’aurats chanle Consequently the periphrase oaatare 
habebam was equivalent not only to je chatiter avats, )e 
chanterais, that is j’avats a chanter (future in the past), but 
also to j’aurais a chanter, je chanterais (conditional mood). 
The sense of the latter construction was rendered obvious 
to the mind by the conditional proposition beginning by st 
that regularly accompanied it II parhrait s’ll avait de 
I’ argent But in many cases the proposition beginning by 
St is replaced either (i) by a principal proposition Ne venee 
pas, il vous frapperait (which is equivalent to St vous ventee, 
il vous frapperatt) , A V entendre, on croirait (equivalent to 
St on I'entendait, on croirait) , or (2) even by a complement 
of circumstance A bout d’ efforts, tl se decouragerait, &c 
In some cases again (3) the condition is not expressed 
at all Je voudrats etre ecoutee (/ should like to be heard) {si 
je le pouvais being understood) This last construction 
gradually led to the effacement of the conditional idea in 
such phrases as , Oserais-je I’avouer ? {dare I own it ?) , 
Ntertez-vous le fait ? {would you deny the fact ?) , On dirait que 
vous Stes malade {you seem to be ill), where the form of the 
conditional indicates a simple supposition F inally it comes 
to denote merely a softened form of affirmation in Je ne 
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sattrats ^ue vous dtre (I do not know what to say to yon) , Je 
voudrais dtre un mot (/ should like to say a word) , Je votts 
souhatierats beau temps (/ wish you fine weather ) ; II se 
pQurrati gu’tl vuni (it is possible that he ts coming) 

All these uses are derived from the fundamental function 
of the conditional, that of expressing a past, present, or 
a future action depending on a condition. 

In conditional phrases, according to present usage, the 
verb of the principal proposition is put in the conditional 
and that of the subordinate proposition in the imperfect 
preceded by st Je partirais st je pouvaia Here we have 
the use of the imperfect already noted (§ 447, V, p 728) to 
express not a past action, but a present or future conditional 
action Je partirais aujourtthm st je le pouvats ('mais je 
ne le puis aujourd’hui ’ being understood) Je partirais 
dematn st jeU pouvats ('mais je ne le pourrai pas demain’ 
understood). 

Herein the Modern language diverges from the Old , 
Old French to express this idea used either je partisse 
demain st je pusse, or je partirais demain st ]e pusse, or je 
fiartirais dematn st je pourrats, putting the proposition of 
condition either in the imperfect subjunctive or in the con- 
ditional. Some traces of this last construction have been 
preserved in the use of the conditional past Je serais partt 
aujourd'hut st je Feusse pu is used side by side with si je 
V avals pu (/ should have gone away to-day ij I had been 
able) As late as the 17th century a few writers used the 
conditional as in the Old language, in order to render 
certain special shades of meaning 

Qiu t* stri dt perter Us pl%^ secrets aSSmes, 

Ou se eac/§e a nos sens f immense Tnntte^ 

Si ton xfiieneur, manqne d'humiltitf 

Ne lut aaoTolt offnr eTagreables wctnmss? (Corn viii 31) 
(What avails thee to pierce the depths most concealed 
Where the Trinity immeasurable is hidden from our ken, 

If thine inner self, through Inch of humbleness, 

^aa offer it no pleasing sacrifice?) 
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Lui saurait is used and not satt, the better to accentuate 
the uncertainty. The simple phrase would be : Qne te serf 
de percer . . s/ ton dme ne satt . . ? 

Si d‘un sang trap vtl ta main serolt tnmptt, 

Au defauf de ton bras, prete-moi ton epee '(Rac ill 344 ) 
(If thy hand would be stained by blood too vile, 

Then, failing thine arm, lend me thy sword ) 


These lines are generally explained as due to an ellipse . 
et St tu crois que ta main serait trempee , but as a matter of 
fact there is no ellipse, for here the conditional suffices of 
Itself to express the condition with the implication of doubt 
We also find such phrases as Je meure st je sauroiB 
vous lire! {may I die if I can read you/). In this last 
case we have a new use of the conditional instead of the 
present indicative to express in a softened form a doubtful 
action ' Fades ceci —Je ne pma, je ne a&iB ’ ‘ Fades cect , — 
Je ne pourrais, je ne sauxaie ’ Now it is this new function 
of the conditional merely to soften expression which was 
transferred by Corneille and Racine into conditional propo- 
sitions introduced by si, as in Si ta mam serod trempee, 
instead of Si ta mam etait In such cases, then, the verb 
of the principal proposition must be in the present and not 
in the conditional 

Thus, to sum up, the verb of a proposition of condition 
depending on a subordinate sentence introduced by st is, 
in general, m the present or the future indicative if the 
verb of the subordinate proposition is in the present Je 
pars, je partirai, sije puis , it is in the conditional if the verb 
of the subordinate proposition is in the imperfect Je 
partirais st je pouvais In the first case it is also sometimes 
put in the conditional to express a particular shade of 
doubt In the Old language the verb of the subordinate 
proposition was also put in the imperfect subjunctive or 
in the conditional, as well as that of the principal Je 
partirais si je pourrais Je partirais si je pusse Je parttsse 
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St je pHsse, Tills use of the subjunctive will be explained 
below (pp. 764, 765) 

To conclude the theory of the conditional, we have a 
word to say about the conditional past 

Just as the conditional present corresponds to the future, 
so the conditional past corresponds to the future perfect • 
II auratt reusst, s'tl avatt e'ludte {he would have succeeded tf he 
had studied) , the ‘ success ’ is in the future in relation to 
the 'study,’ and both are past Je n'aurats jamais fini, st 
je disats tout (/ should never have jintshed if I said [1 e were 
to say] all) , the action of ‘finishing’ is here in the future, 
but past in relation to that of ‘saying,’ which is also in the 
future 

The conditional past may be replaced, as we have seen, 
by the pluperfect subjunctive when it refers to a past 
action . II eCit reussi s’tl avatt etudie F inally, by a singular 
extension the conditional past comes to express a kind 
of negative future conditioned by an action which did not 
take place 5 i on avatt voulu, tl s en serait all6 {jf they 
had wished he would have gone away) 

We will now conclude the indicative mood (§ 452) 

III Future. — The expression of the future is not 
subject to the same restrictions as the past For the 
future is the unknown, whilst the various moments of 
the past are preserved in the memory 

The simple future expresses the action in a time that is 
to come y’donraa dematn The relation of two future 
actions, when the first mentioned is subsequent to the 
second, is expressed after a fashion by a periphrase J’aurai 
& 6onre quand tl vtendra^ When it is concurrent with 
the second, both are expressed by the simple future 
J’6onrai quand tl vtendra So there is no special tense for 
the future corresponding to the imperfect for the past’. 

' [Or by usin^ the future for the subsequent, and the future perfect for 
the ontenor, action J'^enrai quand «/ sera vettu ] 

* [Owing to the (acuity of using the present in English with a future 
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If the first action is anterior to the second, the first is 
expressed by the future perfect (fuiur attteneur), the second 
by the future . J’aum 4ont quand tl viendra 

Thus, to render these various relations of time between 
two future actions, French has only created a special form 
for a future action anterior to another future action. Some- 
times one of the two actions is understood J'aurat peu 
sutvt (quand tl parlatt understood) , Vous aurez oublie voire 
argent (quand vous etes parh understood ') But often the 
ellipsis of the second proposition is so complete that the 
future perfect, like the conditional, comes to denote nothing 
more than a softened affirmation 

463. Tenses of the imperative — The theory of the 
tenses of this mood is inseparable from the theory of 
the mood itself ; we refer, therefore, to its treatment above 
(§ 441)- 

464. Tenses of the subjunctive — The subjunctive 
has four tenses the present and the perfect on the one 
hand, the imperfect and pluperfect on the other 

The tenses of the subjunctive correspond both to tenses 
of the indicative and of the conditional They correspond 
to present and past tenses of the indicative after certain 
verbs these require the verb in the subordinate proposition 
to be put m the subjunctive rather than the indicative, 
either in order to convey certain shades of meaning, or 
owing to the survival of grammatical usages prevalent at 
various periods in the history of the language We have 
already noticed this correspondence of the present, im- 
perfect, perfect, and pluperfect indicative with the tenses 
of the subjunctive (§ 445). 

signification after whm, btfort, ajltr. See , we can readily express the 
diflerent senses required I mil write wh4n he tomes , I shall be writing 
when he comes , 1 shall have written when he cotnes ] 

' [The closest translation of this future is I must have been inattentive. 
You must have forgotten your money ] 
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On the other hand, the subjunctive being the mood ot 
possibility, and hence implying an idea of futunty, we 
Cannot be surprised to find a correspondence between its 
tenses and those of the future and conditional To the 
following sentences, containing savotr in the principal 
sentence : 

Nous ne savons s’tl viendra, 

„ „ „ sera venu. 

Nous ne savtons s’tl vtendrait, 

„ „ „ seratt venu, 

correspond the sentences containing douter in the principal 
sentence 

Nous doutons qu’tl vtenne, 

,, „ „ soil venu, 

Nous douttons qu’tl vtnt, 

„ „ „ fat venu. 


And in these the following tenses correspond : 

Principal Sentence 


Subordinate Sentence 
present subjunctive 
perfect subjunctive 
imperfect subjunctive 
pluperfect subjunctive 


future indicative 
future perfect indicative 
present conditional 
past conditional 


In this correspondence of tenses we note the agreement 
of the imperfect and pluperfect of the subjunctive with the 
present and the past conditional, a strange fact that needs 
explanation 

We have seen (Book II, § 216) that the imperfect of the 
Latin subjunctive cantarem (used also as conditional) was 
lost in the popular language, and was replaced by the plu- 
perfect subjunctive oantassem (used also as a conditional 
past). Through this disappearance of cantarem the French 
chantasse came from the first to possess four significations, 
two corresponding to the Classical Latin oantassem {j’eusse 
chante and j’aurats chante 1, and two due to an extension 
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of Its functions {qut je chanlasse, je chanterats). These four 
significations were preserved in the Old language , the two 
former do not exist in Modern French, which would no 
longer say : 

Se JO I’aouiae la jus soz le degrti {AUx 98 ) 

(If I had known thee there below the step ) 

Sent creiaaea, vetiuz 1 Jusi *uis sirs, 

Cssis balaills ouaauma (eussions) fails s pnss (Rol 1 1 708 ) 
(If you had believed me, my lord had come here, 

This battle we should have fought and won ) 

Se Diex ne amast ceste ost, elle ne peust mte temr ensemble 
(if God had not loved this army it could not have held together) 
(Villeh 104) Ei It firent dire que se ne fust por I'honour 
du roy, que ils Ics feissent noter {and they sent hint word that 
had it not been for the honour of the king they would have had 
them drowned) (Joinv 455) This usage survives in the 
17th century with the verb devoir only 

Mais puxsqut son dedatn^ an lieu de le guenr^ 

Ramme ion amour qu'tl dtlt jMve mounr^ 

Sers-toi de mon pouvoir (Corn i 304.) 

(But since his disdain, instead of curing it, 

Revives thy love, which it should have killed, 

Make use of my power ) 

Otherwise it was seldom used from the 14th century on, 
and was totally lost in the 17th century The imperfect 
subjunctive used as a conditional past and as a plu- 
perfect subjunctive was replaced by the periphrases 
created in the Gallo- Roman period j'eusse chante, j’aurats 
chante 

There remain to be considered the two significations 
that Gallo- Romanic gave by extension to oantasseib as 
a substitute for the lost cantarem 
fe chantasse in both Old and Middle French was the 
current expression both for the imperfect subjunctive and 
the conditional present. We need not quote examples of 
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this form for the imperfect subjunctive, as it is still in use. 
We quote examples in which it is used for the conditional 
present . 

S'll /ust letaU ban reseniblaat baron {Hoi l 3764. j 
(Had he beea loyal, true noble would he seem ) 

je le soeusse, je ne le demandasse pas {did I know it 
I should not ask it) (Cent Nouv i 258) II est peu d’ homines 
qut osassent mettre en evidence {there are Jew men who would 
dare to display) (Mont i 56) Je ne crots pas pourtant qu'il 
flit permts de V ecrire ainsi (/ do not, however, think that it 
would be permitted to write it so) (Vaugelas, 11. 171) This 
use has, however, now become archaic 

In independent propositions this imperfect is now pre 
served m two cases 

(1) When the nominative of the verb follows, this inver- 
sion replacing an ordinary conditional phrase 

lout U kang quhJeUne a faU rcpandrt^ 

Dusa^-Je apres dtx aii5 vo*r mon palais en cendre, 

Je ne balance point ^Rac ii 54 ) 

(Did it cost all the blood that Helen caused to flow, 

Should 1 after ten years see my palace in ashes, 

1 do not hesitate ) 

(2) In the pluperfect subjunctive with the function of 
a conditional past y’eusse aim6 for j’aurais aime 

[The imperfect subjunctive has fallen into almost com- 
plete abeyance m standard conversational usage, and is 
generally replaced by the present subjunctive where another 
construction cannot be employed In literary French it is 
used as sparingly as possible, especially in the ist and 2nd 
persons. See § 447, V, at end '.] 

4fi6 Tenses of the infinitive — The infinitive has 

I [, II serait interessant d'etablir que le passi dtfini et Timparfait 
du subjonctif ont disparu de U langue fran^aise (A Darmcsteter, Dt la 
CraolNM AchuUt lUs Hols JVouvtaux dans la Laugut franfom, 1877) ] 
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two tenses, the present and the perfect. The present may 
fulfil the function of a present, imperfect, or future indicative, 
or of a present conditional, according to the sense of the 
principai verb The infinitive in . 

tl crott voir is equivalent to 

tl croyati, tl a cru, 1 

tl avail cru, voir / " ” 

tl espere venir ,, „ 

tl a espere, tl avail ) 

espere, ventr f ’’ " 

The perfect infinitive may fulfil the function of a perfect 
or pluperfect indicative, of a future perfect, or a conditional 
past, according to the tense of the principal verb The 
infinitive in . 

tl croil avoir vu 
tl croyait, tl a cru, tl 1 

avail cru, voir I 

tl espdre ilre venu 
tl esperatl, a espere, avail ( 
espere, elre venu I 

466 Participles — There are two participles, the active 
(so called present) participle and the passive (or past) 
participle 

The active participle may be present chanlant , or 
past ayattl chanle The passive participle is m the past, 
chanle, unless it expresses an action which lasts or con- 
tinues It may become an adjective when, expressing 
a momentary action, it drops the notion of time and so 
comes to express the result of the action (e.g. des fleurs 
/dnees =■ faded flowers). 

457 Active participle and gerund — The active past 
participle being composed of a present participle and a 
passive participle, ayant chanle, it comes of course under the 


is equivalent to qu'tl a vu , 

„ „ qu'tl avail vu ; 

„ „ qu'il sera venu , 

„ „ qu'd serail venu 


qu'tl vott; 
qu'tl voyatl ; 
qu'tl vtendra , 
qu'tl vtendratl. 
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treatment of the present participle Only the present 
form chantant need here be considered 

With this form, corresponding with the Latin cantan- 
tem, was confused the Latin gerund cantaudi, cantando, 
oantandum The gerund was indeclinable in the oldest 
French , the present participle, on the contrary, was declin- 
able from the origin of the language, whether express 
ing an action or a state , the history*^3f the declinability 
of the form in -ant is neither more nor less than the 
history of the struggle of the present participle with the 
gerund. 

1 . Gerund.— (i) It is to the gerund that we must refer 
the construction, now so common, of en with the verbal 
form in -ant, either alone or followed by an object en 
tnarchant, en lisant un hvre 

Down to the 17th century we find in this sense the 
gerund alone much oftener than the prepositional gerund 

Asta est mula que morions combatant {Rot I 1475 ) 

(’Tis better far we should whilst lighting die ) 

Si cam lisant trovans {while reading we find) was a current 
expression in Old French. 

Et Its piuplts, voyont « qu'tls n'auroieni pu cioire, 
Recotmunni sa glotre (Corn ix 115) 

(And the people [through] seeing what they could not have believed, 
Recognized his glory ) 

Crul fitchtr un vuux chat, implorant sa chmtnce (La Font 111 2x4 ) 
(Thought to move an old cat [by] entreating his merry ) 

Compare the consecrated phrases donnant donnant {give 
and lake), generalement parlant, chemm faisant 

So, too, after the verbs of motion, alter and vemr tl 
s’en va chantant (§ 431) side by side with le mol va en 
augmentant. 

When the gerund has a direct object the latter follows j 
this was not the case in very old French, which placed 
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the gerund after its direct object, whence the locution (en) 
chemm Jaisant 

In Old French the gerund might be preceded, not only 
by the preposition en, but by any other preposition 
k joie fatsant, de la teste perdant, par pats fatsant, parmi 
dmt fatsant, pour mort menagani, &c We have only 
preserved some remains of these constructions . & son 
corps defendant (against hts will), (ft) argent comptant {for 
ready money, cash dovm) 

Moreover, the gerund, being considered as a veritable 
substantive, could be preceded by a determinant, either 
article, adjective, or pronoun, demonstrative, or possessive 
Hence we still find in Modern French en son vivant {tn 
hts lifetime), sur son seant (sitting upj, a mon esaent (to 
my knowledge), a bon escient (knowingly), 

(2) Side by side with the prepositional gerund we find 
the simple gerund (1) as the object of a verb faire sem- 
blant (to make a show), a locution which may be traced 
back to the earliest times of the language, and was m 
constant use (like faire entendant[=to make ft understood], 
which has been lost) , or (11) as the attribute of a sub- 
stantive expressed or understood, and forming with this 
an absolute proposition 

L'arbre tombant, tls ^etont devotes (Lr Font i sao) 

(On the tree falling they will be devoured ) 


[Vous understood] etant sur que vous avez raison, vous 
gagnerez voire cause (being sure that you are in the right, you 
will win your i ase j The case where the substantive is under- 
stood IS rare in the present language It was not so as 
late as the 17th century Elle ne faisoit autre chose jour et 
nuit que lever les mams au ctel, ne lui reatant plus aucune 
esperance de secours de la part des hommes (she did nothing 
day and night but raise her hands to heaven, \ there] remaining 
to her no longer any hope of help from men) (Rac iv 466) 

3 D 
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Apris um grande secheresse venant d pleuvoir d s'en 
prend au ciel ([*/J coming on to ram after a great drought 
. he takes heaven to task) (La Bruy i 67) 

II PreseDt participle. — (i; Side by side with the 
gerund was the present participle, always declinable , but 
this participle, in conformity with its et3Tnology (the Latin 
present participles in -ans, -ens, having no distinction of 
form for masculine and feminine), was not at first declined 
for gender, whether it denoted the action or the state 
chantant was masculine and feminine singular chantane 
was masculine and feminine plural In Old French we 
have une mere aimant son enfant Des meres aimane 
leur enfant. However, as early as the 12th century the 
feminine form begins to appear Les femmes vtndrent 
encunlre le rei Satil carolantes e juantes e chantantes 
que Saul out o«s md, e Davtd dts nidte {the women came to 
meet Saul, rejoicing and playing, and singing that Saul had 
slam a thousand and David ten thousand) iQuaL Liv Rois, 
70) Similarly, in the i6th century Ces filks de Scedase, 
plorantes a I'entour de lairs sepultures el maudissanteB les 
Lacedemoniens (these daughters of Scedasus weeping around 
their graves, and cursing the Lacedaemonians) ( Amyot, Pelop 
168) We may, however, add that the agreement in gender 
was much more rare than the agreement in number It is 
oftcner met with in the poets than in prose writers, and Pals- 
grave asserts, also in the i6th century, that the present parti- 
ciple could not have a feminine in prose In the 17th cen- 
tury there is the same uncertainty If Madame de S^vignC 
writes Je vous trouve si plane de reflexions, si stoicienne, 
St m^pnsante les choses de ce monde (/ find you so full 
of reflections, such a stoic, so looking down on the things of 
this world), Vaugelas would have one write Ces femmes 
btLTanB de la Itmonade (11. 154!, and rules that the feminine 
should be used for the participles of intransitive verbs 
only. 
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However, alongside this struggle between the two forms 
of the deciinable present participle, the gerund in its turn 
was exercising its influence and gradually extending its 
domain Already in the Old language the participle of an 
intransitive verb, when denoting the action, was generally 
replaced by the gerund, that is, the indeclinable form 
Moreover, the gerund expressed only the action, whilst 
the present participle expressed either the action or the 
state. It was then by a natural impulse that the language 
was driven to the absorption by the gerund of the present 
participle expressing the action This absorption was 
facilitated by the preservation of the archaic form of the 
present participle, which, when not declined in gender, was 
usually undistinguishable in pronunciation from the gerund 
However, it was only in 1679 that the Academy made the 
rule that (i) the form in ant should remain undechned 
when denoting an action un hontme, une femme, des 
hommes, des femmes errant dans les bots (a man, &c , 
wandering tn the woods) , and that (2) it should agree 
both in gender and number when denoting a state J'at 
vu une trxbu errante de Bohemiens (/ have seen a wan- 
dering tribe of gipsies) Thus the former distinction of 
the present participle and the gerund was suppressed and 
replaced by the present distinction between (i) the in- 
declinable present participle and (2) the declinable verbal 
adjective 

Most of the authors of the 17th century, writing 
before the promulgation of this decree, made the present 
participle agree in number, whether the verb was transi- 
tive, intransitive, or reflexive, and whether the active 
participle was present or past • [fe] qui devots chotstr 
des sujets plus rdpondants au goUt de mon auditoire (I who 
ought to have chosen subjects answering better to the taste of 
my audience) (Corn iv 279) 

. captopts quifctants leurs usages farouehes (id x 106 ) 

(The cannon, deserting their cruel use ) 

3^2 
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Et plus /oiM) laquats, rnn fautn I'AgAfABU, 

Font aboytr Its chuns ti p*rtr Us passanis. 

(Boileau, Sat vi 1 37 '' 

(And further on, lackeys, teasing one another, 

Make the dogs bark and passers-by swear ) 

Lts moris ae ranlm&nta a la voix ct^Usee (Rac 111.613) 

(The dead, reviving at Elisha’s voice ) 

Et loup reprU * Qut mt faudra 4 'tl fatre ? — 

•“Prtsqut neM, dii U ckien donmr la ckasst aux gtna 
Fortanta batons »t mendianta ’ (La Font 1 7a ) 

(The wolf returned ' What shall I have to do ^ ’ 

'Scarce anything,' said the dog, 'to give chase to folk 
Carrying sticks and begging ’) 

L' autre exlreimle est cells ou arrivent les grandes dmes qut 
ayants parcouru tout ce que les hommes peuvent sfavotr, 
irouvent qu'tls ne sfavenl rien (the other extremity ts that 
which lofty souls come to, who, having traversed all that men 
can know, find that they know nothing) (Pasc , Pens i 126). 

Even in the i8th century the rule was far from being 
unanimously accepted Hence the contradictory examples 
utilized by the grammarians of the period to establish 
their rules of impossible subtlety Hence also the traces 
in the present language of the former declinability, either 
in number les allanta et venants, les ayants droit, les 
tenants et aboutissants, &c , or in gender Touts affaire 
oessante, loi tendante a , maison appartenante a tel ou 
tel [mostly in legal phraseology] 

(2) Among the participles classified in the category of 
verbal adjectives some deserve particular note 

(a) In personne bien portante, a jour ouvrant, a portes 
fermantes, ttc , the participle is really derived from a pro- 
nominal reflexive verb (se porter, s'ouvnr, se fernter. See.) 

(b) In couleur yoyante (staring colour), ecole payante 
(paying school), chemtn roulant (road fit for wheeled traffic), 
rue passante (busy street), seance tenants , cafe chantant, 
the participle present is, in the mind, the predicate not 
of the preceding substantive, but of a substantive that is 
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understood ‘ a colour that you must see, a school where 
you pay, a road where vehicles roll, a street where people 
pass,’ &c 

468 Passive participle — I. The participle used 
without an auxiliary In this construction the participle 
IS declined as an adjective We must, however, except 
the participles approuve, attendu, ct-tnclus, ci-jotnt, excepte, 
non compris, 6 te, passe, supposi, vu, which, when they 
precede the substantive, do not change in gender or 
number (Je vans envoie ci-jotnt deux lettres) Hormis 
(formerly hors mis) has even become a preposition 
These exceptions were only introduced gradually , they 
did not all exist even in the 17th century However, 
there existed the tendency to make the proposed parti- 
ciple into a neuter adjective for a reason that we shall 
elucidate immediately in discussing the construction of the 
participle with the auxiliary etre 

II The participle conjugated with the auxiliary etre. 
— When used with the auxiliary etre, the participle is de- 
clined, whether it belongs (i) to the passive of a transi- 
tive Ces marchandtses ont ete vendues , or (2) to the past 
of an intransitive Elies sont tomb^es 

In the Old language the participle construed with etre, 
when placed before the substantive, might often not agree 
with It 

Car des dames est avenu 
L'avcnture [feminine] dont h lais fu 

^Mane de Fr , Ehduc, 1 25 ) 

(For to ladies happened 

The adventure which the lay was about ) 

This irregularity may be explained by the substantive 
coming after , as its exact form and hence its gender has not 
yet been revealed to the person speaking, the participle is 
not declined We shall see a similar fact explained by the 
same cause in discussing the number of the verb (§ 459, VI, 
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P 7 ® 5 )^ 2nd the indeclmability of the above-mentioned 
participles, approuve, attmdu, Ac, placed before the sub- 
stantive, IS accounted for in the same way 

III The participle conjugated with the auxiliary 
avoir — When the past participle is conjugated with the 
auxiliary avoir, it is subject in the Modern language to 
rules which grammarians have vied with one another in 
complicating In the oldest French the participle does 
not combine with the auxiliary, it is quite distinct from 
It, has preserved its passive value, and consequently is 
usually treated as an adjective, and agrees with its object, 
whatever its place may be 

Tot ist mudez, perdude at sa color {Alex t ) 

(He IS all changed, hath lost his colour [i e turned pale] ) 

It was only from the 12th century that the participle 
truly began to blend with the auxiliary, to take an active 
function, and it was the latter which was destined gradually 
to prevail in time over the passive From then down to 
the i6th century, in consequence of this double function, 
j’ai 6crite la lettre and j’ai 6cnt la Icthv , la leltre que fai 
doiite, la lettre que j’ai 6crit, were used indiscriminately 
The following passage of Ronsard (11 117) shows this 
Ireedoin : 

MtgHonnej alhns votr st la rose 
Qm ce matm avoit debclose 
Sa robe de pourpre au soleil 
A point perdu cette vesprie 
Les pits de sa robe pourpur 
Et son tetnt au vostre parcil 
(Sweet, let us go see if the rose, 

Which this morning had unfolded 
Her purple robe before the sun, 

Hath not lost this vesper tide 
The folds of her empurpled robe 
And her complexion like to yours ) 

Generally speaking, the only case in which it was the rule 
tor the participle to agree was when the object was placed 
between it and the auxiliary J’ai la lettre 4 cnte 
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In fact, if avoir was considered as in itself a verb, the 
participle kept its passive value and was an adjective, and 
therefore was obliged to agree La lettreque j’at donte was 
equivalent to 'the letter which I have — there at hand — 
written ’ ; J'ai la lettre ecrtte was equivalent to ' I have 
— there — the written letter ’ The turn of expression is 
precisely similar to that in the following phrases ElU a 
les cheveux longs 11 a la tete nue Consequently the Old 
language made no difference between II a sa barbe rasde 
and II a lasde sa barbe 

If, on the contrary, avoir was considered as a mere 
auxiliary, which, added to the participle, formed a pen- 
phrase having the function of a simple past tense — if j'ai 
cent was the simple equivalent of the Latin scnpsi — the 
participle did not agree II a dent la lettre La lettre qu'il 
a 6crit II a raad sa barbe Each of these apparently 
compound tenses in that case expressed a verbal idea as 
simple as d ecrivtt, tl rasa 

Such was the syntax of the past participle conjugated 
with avoir, down to the i6th century However, when the 
object followed, a natural tendency existed to unite the 
participle with the auxiliary, and consequently to leave it 
undeclined II a dent a sort frere une lettre After saying 
the words II a eent, we do not yet know what will be the 
nature of the object, and consider a ecrit as the equivalent 
of ecrivit Hence the tendency to leave the participle 
indeclinable when the object follows 

On the other hand, the participle necessarily agreed in 
expressions with the object preceding, like the one below, 
archaic since the i8th century, but still much used in the 
earlier part of the 17th 

Aucutt etonneitient na leur glotre (Corn in 333) 

(No sudden fear has tarnished their glory ) 

Here the participle had to agree just like the adjective 
in II a la tete nue Hence arose a tendency to make the 
participle agree when it was preceded b\ the obiect 
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This twofold tendency was exaggerated by the grani- 
tnarians of the 17th century, who declared that the participle 
must always be declined when the object precedes Herein 
they were wrong, for if in the phrase, j’at la lettre ecrtie, 
icrite is declined, it is not because lettre precedes the 
participle, but because it separates it from avoir, and conse- 
quently leaves avoir its full verbal value, and gives ecrit 
the function of an adjective It was then an error to 
apply the same rule to la lettre que j'ai ecrite, where j’ai 
ecrit formed in the 17th century, as it does now, a pen- 
phrase equivalent to a simple tense At the most, the 
participle should have been declared declinable when it 
was separated from the verb by several complements of 
circumstance, as in La lettre que j'ai sur sa demande et 
apres mOre reflexion 4 cnte {the letter which I have, at hts 
request, and after full reflexion, written) 

Erroneous or no, this rule of making the participle 
agree with the preceding object took root in the majority 
of cases, so that from the second quarter of the i8th 
century it was adopted by writers generally However, in 
the 17th century it was subject to numerous strange restric- 
tions Thus the participle did not agree if the subject of 
the verb came after it ■ 

Za, pat un long rent dt ioutts Its miserts 

Qut dumnt ttoire tnfanct out endur^ nos ptres (Corn iii 39a ) 
(There, by a long story of all the woes 
That during our childhood did endure our sires ) 

Qes vtttmenis ou jt Its mon malkeur 

Sent Its premiers efftts quad produit sa vateur (id 111 i66) 
(This mourning garb, m which 1 read my misfortune. 

Is the first result his valour hath produced ) 

Quelle raison a eu la nature de me la donner telle ^ {what 
reason had nature to give it such to me?) (Pasc , Pens i 43) 
Again, we find the following odd differences of concord La 
joie que cela m’a donne, but la jote que cet accident m'a 
donnto, and Le commerce de celte ville I' a rendu puissanfc, 
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but nous nous sotntnes rendUB putssants. Elle s’est trouvd 
guetie, but tls se sont trouv^B gue'rts 

The grammarians of the i8th century tried to bring 
order into this chaos and established rules which, although 
more simple than those of the 17th century, are still not 
free from complexity. 

(i) The participles of transitive verbs agree with the 
object when it precedes Je les ai tub This general rule 
has particular applications 

A Comhien d'erreurs il a oommises La foule des 
curteux que ce spectacle a raaaembl^s Un de tnes amis que 
fat visits hter (here un de mes amis — un amt a mot) 

B. Le peu dl efforts qu'tl a fails lut a etc utile (here le peu 
d’ efforts = les quelques efforts) Le peu d! efforts qu'tl a fait 
Va empeche de reussir {le peu dl efforts = le manque d efforts) 
(see § 459, I, p 781) 

C II a cuetlli des censes et en a mang^ {and has eaten 
some) Combten Dieu en a-t tl exaucSs > {how many of 
them has God granted <) Autant de maux qu'ils en ont 
souffertB {as many evils as they have suffered). II en 
a mang^ de ces poires The present tendency of the 
language is to leave the participle undechned when the 
preceding object is represented by the pronoun en 

D La chose est plus serieuse que je ne U avais oru * The 
same holds for the participles dil, pu, su, voulu, which con- 
tain an ellipsis, and really come under Senes F 

E La lettre que fat cru que vous ecririez {the letter which 
I thought that you would write) 

F The partiaple ts followed by an infinitive . — In the Old 
language the concord was general, and the participles used 

^ [The U in Vavats cru refers not to la chou but to the infinitive locution 
etre sdrieuse implied Compare Est-cUt bonne ? Out, je le crois ] 

^ [Hie fue here seems, while introducing ;'’ai cru to be felt as the 
object not of j'at cru but of vou^ ecnru* \ 
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in sentences denved from j’entends chanter f actrtce (/ hear 
the actress sing) and j’entends chanter la romance (/ hear the 
song sung) were treated similarly Hence we find 

Efi mt U vis It ad faite descendte {Rol 1 3990 ) 

(Half through his face he made it [the sword] descend ) 

Que h rots out roveiz noter {Brut ds Munich^ 1 4040 ) 

(Whom the king had asked to slay ) 

Qux tfta flantme a noume Fa faite atnst croUtrt 
fWhich has fostered my flame and made it thus grow) 

In the above line of Desportes, Malherbe (iv 278) corrected 
faite to fait , but Maupas, a grammarian of the period, 
maintained that, in speaking of a woman, one could say 
je Pat vu parler or je Pat vue parler indifferently 
Montesquieu still writes La stmphcite des lots les a faites 
souvent meconnaitre (the simplicity of laws has often made 
them misunderstood ') 

In the simple construction of the Old language la 
romance que j’ at entendue chanter, chanter vi^s used as the 
equivalent of a passive, etre chantee the Modern language 
has lost this simplicity 

The verb faire in the construction here dealt with has 
been considered as an auxiliary, and its past participle fait 
has become indeclinable in every case Les edifices qu’tl a 
foAtabattre Les gens qu' il a ixiX, pet ir Popular French, 
faithful to old tradition, still uses the form L’eglise qu’tl 
a faiie b&tir 

For other verbs, the past participle is declined when the 
preceding object is really the object of the participle and 
the subject of the infinitive La personne que j'at entendue 
chanter, it is not declined when the preceding object is, 

' We may note, however, in the 17th century the contrary practice of 
not declining the participles followed by an infinitive and treating them 
as ordinary participles Beaucoup dt poenies que nous avons vu reussir 
sur nos theatres {many poems uihich wt have seen succeed in our theatres') 
(Corn I 63I 

Les a-t-on vu marcher parmi vos ennentis ? (Rac iii 530 ; 

^Havc they been seen marching amid your enemies'*) 
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according to the new point of view, the object of the in 
finitive, which is itself the proper object of the participle . 
La romance que j ’at entendu chanter 

However, usage is uncertain with regard to the participles 
eu and donne, when they are followed by a prepositional 
infinitive These are sometimes treated like the other 
participles, sometimes like fatt La romance qu’on m’a 
donnd or donnde a chanter, quej ’at eu or eue a chanter 

(2) The participles of tntransitive verbs, with a few excep 
tions in the Old language, have always been indeclinable 
However, some intransitive verbs may, when used figura- 
tively or with a cognate object (§ 424, I. Ill, IV), become 
transitive Les enfants qu'tl a pleurds Cette parlte de ma 
vie,je ne Pat point vdoue In this category may be included 
the rules concerning cotite,pese, valu, which are not declined 
in their literal sense, but are generally declined when 
used m a figurative sense 

In Old French some examples may be found of the 
agreement of the participle ete, as if it were conjugated, as, 
logically. It ought to be, with the auxiliary etre Les plus 
aagez, qui en Espaigne avoient estez {the oldest, who had been 
in Spam) (Jehan de Parts, 113) 

(3) Past participle of pronominal verbs. — We saw (§§ 426, 
427) that in the Old language the participle of pronominals 
always agreed with the subject, whether the verb was sub- 
jective or reflexive, even when the pronoun se was in the 
dative (the verb being followed by a direct complement). 
Such was still the rule in the 17th century 

Nous nous somfftes rendus <am d» pmuves <£ amour (Corn i 945 ) 
(We have exchanged so many proofs of love ) 

Pnnctssef tn qut du aet Its mervttlleux efforts 
Se sont plufl (faninter ses plus rares tresors (id vi 994 ) 
(Princess, in whom the wondrous workings of heaven 
Have delighted to give its rarest treasures life ) 

Ils se sont donnas Pun et P autre une promesse de manage 
{diey gave each other a promise of marriage) {Mo\ vn 195) 
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The rule ought still to be given in this form for subjective 
pronominal verbs, which, as we have demonstrated (§ 426), 
are either mtransitives or else transitives construed like 
true mtransitives The present enunciation of the rule ‘ 
by a false analysis regards the auxiliary etre m compound 
tenses of pronominal verbs as the equivalent of avoir , if 
this holds good for reflexive pronominals («/ s’est &app^, 
ils se sont frapp^s), it is in contradiction with the nature 
of subjective pronominals, and grammarians are then un- 
able to explain the agreement in tls se sont aper^us {de), 
elle s’est iOTi&e (de) As a matter of fact the agreement in 
these verbs arises from the syntax of Old French 

{4) Participles of impersonal verbs — In the impersonal 
expression ily a un homme, ‘ un homme ' was considered in 
Old French equally as the direct object and as the logical 
subject of the verb Consequently the participle of an 
impersonal verb might agree or not, according to the light 
in which It was taken Thus Pasquier {Recherches, vi 15} 
writes Quand quelque fautey eust eue [when some mistake 
there had been) But from the i6th century the substantive 
following an impersonal verb has only been treated as its 
subject , we say, therefore Les chaleurs qn’il a fait, 
because Les chaleurs qut ont ete faites would no longer 
be admissible 

' [The ordinary form of the rules of French grammarians for these 
verbs may be summarised as follows [i) Both with tssentially reflexivf 
(subjective pronominal) and accidentally reflexive (reflexive and reciproeal 
pronominal) verbs 'the auxiliary etre is used instead of avoir’ (ii) With 
the essentially leflcxive verbs the participle always agrees, ‘because 
the direct object (se) precedes ’ (in) With accidentally reflexive verbs 
the participle agrees when it is not followed by a direct complement, se 
being then a preceding direct object Etle s'est piqnee au doigt But the 
participle is indeclinable when a direct complement follows, se being in 
that case a dative Elle s’est pique le doigt There remain one or two 
other points for discussion, see the curious inconsistencies neted at the 
bottom of p 776 J 
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Section IV — Number and Person of the Verb. 

469 Number — 480. Person 

46 B Number — The verb agrees in number with its 
subject The usage in this matter has not changed during 
the whole course of the language. We have, however, the 
following remarks to make on the use of number 

I When the subject is a collective noun, the verb is now 
always put in the singular, contrary to the rule of Latin 
syntax, which allowed the plural Turba ruit or ruunt (die 
crowd rushes, or rush) In Old French, as in Latin, the 
plural was very frequent Lt rets cumendad que It clergte 
alasi devani le ost e loassent Nostre Seignur (the king 
commanded that the clergy should go before the host 
and praise the Lord) (Quat Ltv Rois, 341, 10) Ensi se 
berbergierent Post des Franfots {thus sheltered them- 
selves the army of the Fremh) (Villeh 137) 

Car ictl gent 51 font lor ms 

Amegnr {Rotn de la Rose, 1 436 ,) 

(Foi this people make their countenance 
Wax lean ) 

From the i6th century it was the rule that every collective 
used by itself should govern the verb in the singular 

When, however, the collective is partitive, either the 
singular or the plural maybe used after it (i) the singular 
if the collective itself impresses the mind La foule des 
affaires /'accable (the abundance of affairs overwhelms hint ) , 
(2) the plural if the complement of the collective is more 
in view IJne foule de gens vous diront (abundance of people 
will tell you) So with le peu de, which is taken as singular 
when it signiRes ' the lack of,’ and as plural when it signifies 
'the small number of ' (see B , p 777) Some collectives, 
such as la plupart, le plus grand nombre, une infinite de, 
beaucoup, &c, always require the plural. These distuic- 
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tions were unknown in Old French. In the 17th century 
the plural was still generally used - 

Uf% tnilUon di traiis^ un tntUtoH de fleches, 

Tomberont a vos deux cSles (Corn ix 329 ) 

(A million dartSf a million arrows, 

Will ikll on either side of you ) 

Une partie des princes sont revenua de I’armee (some of the 
princes have returned from the army) (Rac. vu 129) La 
guerre engendre beaucoup de maux, entre lesquels sont le 
grand nombre cthistoriens (war breeds many evils, among 
which are the great number of historians) vi 320) Tout 
ce que nous connotssons de courtisans nous parnxent indignes 
de vous etre compares (all the courtiers that we know seemed 
unworthy to be compared with you) v 531) Vaugelas, 
in fact, proclaimed as an absolute rule that one should only 
say une infinite de gens croient, because gens is in the 
plural, the agreement being determined by the complement 
of the collective At the beginning of the i8th century the 
French Academy decided that, side by side with un grand 
nombre dennemis paxurent, we might say un grand nombre 
cPennemis parut Hence arose the rules, quoted above, 
made for the purpose of determining the cases where the 
singular or the plural should be used respectively 

II No less subtle distinctions have been established 
with respect to un with a partitive plural as its comple- 
ment followed by a relative proposition Should we say 
II est un de ceux qui a le mieux reussi or qui ont le mieux 
reussi From the point of view of the meaning of the 
sentence, the singular is obviously incorrect , but in Old 
French and down to the i8th century no hesitation was 
felt in putting the verb of the lelative proposition in the 
singular, that is, making the concord with un and not with 
the real antecedent of qui ' Lt uns des meillours chevaliers 

^ [The same difficulty exists in English, though the plural is correct 
The difficulty may be generally turned in translation by avoiding the 
relative construction j 
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qui fust en tost {one of the best kmghts tn the army) (Jomv 
275). L’une des plus samtes communautes qut fClt dans 
I'Eglise (one of the samtliest communities tn the Church) 
(Rac IV 527) Un grand seigneur qut est un des hommes du 
royaume qut repr^sente le tnteux (a great noble, who is one 
of those who live (lit lives) tn the greatest state tn the kingdom) 
(Montesq, Lettr pers 74) Even at the present time this 
irregularity may be found amongst many writers , and 
moreover the Dictionary of the Academy still allows the 
use of the singular side by side with the plural At bottom, 
the explanation lies in the attraction exercised by the 
principal on the relative proposition 

III The subject, although in the plural, may be some- 
times considered as a unity instead of as a plurality by the 
person speaking , hence the use of the singular in such 
sentences as Cmquante mtlle francs est une grosse somme, 
where however the use of the singular is generally tempered 
by the introduction of the neuter ce Cmquante mille francs, 
c’eat line . . . Compare the following examples 

Ttots generaaons chei 

En infer, et en ierre oust {St Craal, 1 2103 ) 
(Three generations [of angels] fell into hell and on to the earth also ) 
Et deux anSf dans son seve, est une grande avance (Mol vi 165.) 

(And two years is a great advance, in her sex ; 

Quatre ou ctnq mille ecus est un dcmcr constdetable {fouro^ 
five thousand crowns is a tidy penny) vii 332) Cmquante 
domestiques est une etrange chose (fifty domestics is a strange 
thing) (Sev vi 401) II est vrai que ces deux bouts de la 
terre ou nous sommes plank's est une chose qui fad frimtr 
(it’s true that these two ends of the earth where we are planted 
IS a thing that makes one shudder) (id in 316) 

IV In the Modern language several associated subjects 
in the singular govern the plural of the verb The singular 
IS, however, allowed when these subjects are not united by 
the conjunction et, and form a gradation or climax or a 
synonymy Son courage, son intrepidity excite f admiration. 
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Um paroU, un sourtre, un regard Bufflt This is really an 
archaism In fact until the i8th century it was the general 
practice, even when the subjects were united by et, to make 
the verb agree with the nearest, i, e. with the last, if they 
preceded, with the first when they followed it Uempereres 
Henris et I’oz des Francois sc loja (the emperor Henry and 
die army of the French encamped) (Villeh. 492) Une lenteur 
et une infortune qui Ics exposoit a la rtsee de toute P Europe 
(a sluggishness and a lack of fortune which exposed them to 
the laughter of all Europe) (Rac v 261) Un peu d! esprit 
et beaucoup de temps a perdre lui sufflt (a little wit and plenty 
of time to lose is enough for him) (La Bruy 1 185) Le 
chastel esgarda V emperercs et sa gem (at the castle looked ike 
emperor and hts people) (Villeh 471) Je ne veux point 
VQus dire I' emotion et la joie que in' a donn^e votre laquats 
et votre lettre (I won't tell you the emotion and the joy 
that your footman and your letter gave me) {S 6 v 111 409) 
De la vient le soudain assoupissement et cette mort {hence 
comes the sudden drowsiness, and that death) (La Rochef 111 
163) Malherbe, who scoffed at the use of the singular 
in the verses of Desportes, makes use of it himself, and 
Vaugelas timidly suggests the use of the plural only when 
the substantives are of quite different meanings 

There is another exception to the rule in the present 
language, when the subjects are united by ou or m The 
verb is put in the singular if the action produced by each 
subject IS considered separately, i e where the alternative 
IS one of exclusion , the verb may be put in the plural 
where the alternative is one of accident or indifference , 
this applies to ni I’un ni V autre and Vun et V autre I’un et 
I' autre se dit ou se disent L’un ou I' autre, however, always 
requires the singular These distinctions did not exist in 
the 17th century Lebonheuroulemalheur\ out d’ ordinaire 
A ceux qui ont le plus de I’un ou de I’ autre [good fortune or 
dl usually go to the very people who have most of one or the 
other) (La Rochef. 1 233). Le degoUt ou I’antipathie ne 
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sauFoient nuire (disgust or antipathy could not harm) (La 
Bruy 11 145). 

Sans que tu vos respects, m voire repentir, 

voile dtgniie vous en pHt garantir (Corn iv 66 ) 

fWithout the respect due to you, or your repentance, or your dignity, 
being able to save you therefrom ) 

V We may also note the case of attraction by a plural 
predicate on the verb etre, which is sometimes put in the 
plural although its subject is m the singular There are 
frequent examples in the 17th century L’eptsode, selon 
Anstote, en cet endroit, sont nos trots actes du milieu (die 
episode, in Aristotle’s sense, at this place, is our three middle 
acts) (Corn 1 47) Tout cela sont de beaux compliments (all 
that IS fine compliments) (La Rochef 111 100) 

VI A peculiar case of the number of verbs is that found 
in such sentences as il vint trois personnes ' At first sight 
we might think that the singular in this case is owing to 
the presence of the impersonal pronoun il , this would be 
an error, for Old French dispensed with the pronoun, and 
yet sometimes put the verb m the singular before a follow- 
ing plural subject 

Pamn Pans en vat trots paire (Ruteb i 195 ) 

(Through Pans there go three peers ) 

Ne fen demoura que sept cens (there remained of them but 
seven hundred) (Joinv 147) This singular may still be 
found in the 17th century 

ious coies Im Vient des donnettrs de receties (^La Font ii 394 ) 
(From every side come to him givers of recipes ) 

N’eM 6t6 les miserables fragments qui en ont couru (had it 
not been for the wretched fragments of it which have circulated) 
(Boileau, Lutrin, Au Lecteur) We still say Sera-c« vos 
amis qui vous defendront ? and not scront ce. The speaker, 
putting the verb before the subject, is not yet conscious 

' [In English the plural is now used, but this was not always so Ct 
Kellner's Syntax, pp. 47, 48 ] 

3 E 
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enough of the plurality expressed by the latter to bring it 
out in the form of the verb , hence the use of the singular 
(cf § 458, II, p. 782) But even m Old French the verb, 
when placed before a plural subject, was put in the 
plural more frequently than in the singular, and, oddly 
enough, the introduction of the pronoun tl for a long time 
did not prevent the verb from remaining in the plural II 
sont quatre {there are/our)^St Thomas, 1 170),// s^parteut 
de la vtlle de Calais six des plus notables bourgeois {there go 
forth from the town of Calais six of the most notable burgesses) 
(Froiss IV 57) Here the pronoun is used merely to 
introduce the subject, and has no influence on the number 
of the verb. The examples of the plural become more 
and more rare from the time of Commynes (1445 '^’-1509), 
and the present use of the singular verb was established 
gradually 

VII We have only now to explain the inconsistent 
concords in the constructions e’est mot, e’est nous, ce sont 
eux. In Old French both the person and number of the 
verb were governed by the logical subject following rather 
than the grammatical subject ce We find, then, ce being 
considered as the predicate ce buib je, e’es tu, e’eet il, ce 
sornmes nous, c’eBtes vous, ce sont ils 

St demanda ‘ Qut tstes vans f ' 

Et 1 / responi * Cr somea nou£ ' 

{Rom dt Renardj br iii 1 ) 

(He asked, ‘Who are you?’ 

And they answer, ‘It is we ’) 

Se o'eates vous^ s^i dties 

Mats ce tie sul je mis {Berte, 1 350 ^ ) 

(If It IS you, say so 
But it IS not 1 at all ) 

This construction was still in use in the i6th century 
But there existed a second construction, in which ce was 
considered as the subject and the following substantive or 
pronoun as the predicate ; e'est mot, e’est toi, . . . e’est nous. 
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c'est vous, tfesl eux , and this latter triumphed in tiie i6th 
century Nevertheless, by an inexplicable inconsistency, 
the grammarians of the 17th century, who admitted c'cst 
nous, dest vous, replaced c’esi eux by ce sont eux C’est eux 
has, however, remained in the popular language In the 
written language, c’est, referring thus to a subject in the 
3rd person plural, has only remained (i) when it is fol- 
lowed by two sub|ects of which the first is singular and 
the second is in the plural C'est la gloire et les platstrs 
qu'tl a en vue , and (2) to indicate the time c’est dix heures 
qut sonnent The usage with regard to this point has been 
established slowly In the teeth of the grammarians the 
authors of the 17th and i8th centuries made regular use 
of c’est Puisgue c’est eux qui en demeurent d accord (since it 
IS they who are agreed about it) {Sex viii i) Ce n’eat pa< 
seulement les hommes a combatre, c’est des montagnes mac 
cesstbles, c’est des ravines et des precipices duncoste, . c’est 
partout des forts elevez {there are not only men to combat, 
there are inaccessible mountains, there are ravines and preci- 
pices on one side, there are everywhere elevated forts) (Bossuet, 
Orais fun de Conde ). 

Ce plus ces jeux, ces festtns et ces fetes (Volt , Henr X ) 

(Twas no longei those games, those festivals and feasts) 

Even at the present day certain authors have no hesitation 
in putting c’est before a plural substantive 

400 Person — In the present language, the rule is that 
the verb of a relative proposition takes the person of the 
antecedent to the relative pronoun C’est mot qut ai fait 
cela C’est tot qut /’as voulu, &c However, should the 
antecedent be followed either by a determinative or a pre- 
dicate, the verb may take the person of the determinative 
or predicate equally well with that of the antecedent Vous 
etes les seu/s qut se plaigueat or qut vous plaigniee. In 
the Old language, and even down to the i8rti century, 

3 E 3 
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the free use of the 3rd person existed even where the 
antecedent stood alone 

Je HI vois plus que vous qut la ptiisM defendn (R«c in 196 ) 

(I 3 ee but you left able to defend her ) 

Vous conjurant ddter de votre esprit que ce soil mot qut 
ait tort {beseechtng you to remove from your mtnd \the tded\ 
that tt ts I who am in the wrong) {S6v i. 51 1) Even when 
there were subjects of different persons, including a pro- 
noun of the I St or the and person, the verb was put in the 
3rd Vous atmerez mteux que mot, ma parotsse et ma tern 
vous rendent hommage {you will ptrefer that I, my parish, 
and my estate should do you homage) [S6v vii 209). Un 
proces que nt mot nt mes juges w’ont jamats bten entendu 
(a suit that neither I nor my judges have ever properly 
understood) (Rac 11 142), 


CHAPTER VII 

INDECLINABLE WORDS 


461 Indeclinable words 

I The Paepositions — 462 A — 463 Avtc — 464 Avant {devant^ &c ) 

— 466 Conire — 466 De — 467 En — 468 Enz {dans^ dedans) — 
469 Fors or hors — 470 Outre — 471 For — 472 Pour — 473 
Puis {^epuis) — 474 Pres iprtsque^ apres) — 476 Rtere {^amere, 
derrure) — 476 Sans — 477 Sous {dessous) — 478 Sur {dessus) — 
479 Vers (envers) 

II Negation — 480 ,A/dn — 481 — 482- Nt — 483 Semi-negative 

words — 484 Emphasized negation 

461 Indeclinable words — The syntax of indeclinable 
words comprises that of prepositions and of adverbs of 
negation The syntax of other adverbs belongs to that 
of the order of words except m relations of comparison, 
where it is identical with that of adjectives (§ 373) That 
of conjunctions belongs to the syntax of compound sen- 
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tencefe, treated already (§§ 444-447) Finally, the inter 
jection has no syntax. 

I The Prepositions. 

462 A. — A comes from the Latin ad The preposition 
d at the present day expresses a great number of relations, 
which in Latin were rendered, some by the preposition 
ad, others by the dative, others by the preposition cum 
(with), others again by the prepositions in (in) or ab (from, 
out of) Thus we see that the Latin preposition ad since 
It has become a French preposition has been gradually 
enriched with new meanings and uses 

First the Latin dative disappeared and its functions (of 
attribution) were rendered by the preposition d Where in 
Latin we say Dono vestem paupen, Popular Latin says 
Dono vestem ad pauperem, and French Je donne le 
vetement au pauvre Thus the language has come to use 
identical expressions for two relations which the mind still 
clearly distinguishes a points out (i) simple attribution 
in Je donne de ? argent d, mon ami, (2) a relation of direc- 
tion in J’envoie de F argent d, mon ami 

The distinction is still evident when the indirect object 
is a personal pronoun The pronoun lut is used as 
an absolute dative, as under (i), in je lui donne une chose ; 
we cannot use this dative absolutely in sense (a) we say 
jepense 4 lui and notye Vaipense This distinction, which 
IS still living, enables us to ascertain in many instances 
whether the preposition 4 indicates attribution or direction 
If this discrimination between attribution and direction 
has been preserved in French for the dative of the pro- 
nouns, It has disappeared with respect to nouns , and only 
a very delicate analysis will enable us to recover the 
primitive distinction. 

In Latin, ad not only expressed direction towards a 
place, but also proximity to a place esse ad portam 
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(to be at the door) Popular Latin rapidly extended this 
signification to sttuahon in, as in esse ad campum itre an 
camp {to be in the camp) So the preposition a first indi- 
cated motion towards alter 4 Rome , then proximity to etre 
a la porte , and finally situation or position in il est a Rome 
These are the most important significations of the pre- 
position a , from space it has been applied to time and 
to figurative uses We shall note below other special 
developments of its functions 

I Destination of Place 

(i) With motion Alter k Rome Courir aux armes 
Crier au /eu In this use a has giadually lost ground to 
the gain of dans, en, sur, and vers 

Je tmdtiois ma fUtU aux teires elmngeies (Rac 11 519) 

(I was planning my flight to foreign lands ) 

21 va se confintr 

Aux Us plus caches petit tmaguiei (La Foul i 92 '1 
(He goes and shuts himself up 
In the most secret places he can think of) 

Aeeourt, se lance k fw*, Tabat et U dechire (id vi 30a ) 

(Runs up, leaps on him, throws him down and tears him ) 

Allant d, I’Amertque (going to America) (id in 159) At 
present, before feminine names of countries, the point of 
arrival is denoted by en without an ai tide (below, p 803) 
(a) indicates proximity to a place (Eng at) La 
bataille se hvra a, Valmy ^.tre & droite, 6. gauche, &c 
(3) A indicates position in a place II est & Pans This 
usage was still more extended in the 17th centuiy , in man^ 
cases dans has been substituted for a 

Jt suis jeune, tl est vrai, tnais aux antes bten nees 
2 .a valeur n'attend pas le nombre des annees (Corn iii loq ' 
(I am young, it is true, but in well-born souls 
Valour does not wait for age in years ) 

It retire dii nwf et I affemut au btcn (id vm 6o3 ) 
(Withdraws him from wrong and strengthens him in nght ) 
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M. de Grtgnan se resoudra diffictlemmi a ne point passer 
ces trots mots & sa bonne vtlle dAtx{M de Grtgnan will find 
it hard to decide on not passing these three months in hts good 
town of A tx) {Stv IX 318) At the present day d would 
be replaced in the above examples by dans. 

11 . Destination of Time 

(1) Motion towards a future time Ajoumer & huitaine 
(to adjourn to a week hence) A dematn les affaires serieuses 
A bientdt 

(2) Coincidence in time (Eng at). On accourt & ses cns 
{at hts cries they run up). Au premier signal (at the first 
signal). 

(3) Accomplishment at a time [Eng at , compare to in 
to-day, to-morrow] II se leve ^ six heures (he rises at six 
o'clock) A I’ age de vingtdeux ans In many cases the 
Modern language has suppressed the preposition and uses 
the accusative of time Vous viendrez oe soir II nous 
a trompes oette fois II a fait beau oette ami6e Down to 
the 17th century d. ce sotr, a cette fois, was said. In 
certain cases the preposition has been changed We now 
say en meme temps (§ 467, II, p 804), instead of ^ meme 
temps 

III Destination of Purpose 

(i) Tendency towards a goal or purpose Counr il sa 
perte (to rush to one’s destruction) En venir airx mams (to 
come to blows) And with an infinitive Chercher i tromper 
(to seek to deceive) Aimer d, jouer (to love to play) It was this 
use that led to the construction of a with the infinitive of 
many verbs down to the 17th century, now replaced by 
de 4 - infinitive (§ 450 ; § 466, IV ) presenre A, rechercher S., 
se proposer k, trouver plaisant &c 

Again, down to the 17th century, before a noun or an infini- 
tive a might play the part of pour [= to in the sense of the 
obsolete English for to before an infinitive] (§ 472, II) , 
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Et jt g^rdt, au miltm <U taut ii*dpres ngueursj 
Mgs larmts ftux vatneus, ei ma hatnt aux vawiqu€ur!> 

(Corn 111 a86 ) 

(And 1 preserve, amid so many ngours harsb, 

My tears for the conquered and my hatred for the conquerors ) 
Men eaugf accahle de nnlU diplaisirs^ 

Cherehe la soUtudi & cachet scs senpirs (id 111 388) 

(My heart, overwhelmed by a thousand tribulations, 

Seeks solitude to hide its sighs ) 

Ah * qut ce temps est long a mon impatience ' (Rac 111 495 ) 

(Ah, how slow la the lime for my impatience ') 

Ne croyez pas que nous perdtons un moment a partir {do not 
think that we lost a moment about starting) (Sdv in 63) 

(2) Construction or adaptation for a purpose (Eng for) 
Apte aux affaires {fitted for affairs) Impropre au service 
(unfit for service) The number of adjectives used thus with 
& was much greater m the Old language, in which ingrat k, 
severe k, indulgent a, avcugle k, a-uel a, &c , were employed 

To the same use belong such expressions as boite the, 
service & cafe, tabac 4 fumcr, [These are rendered in 
English by compounds tea caddy — caddv for tea, &c ] 

(3) Situation with respect to a purpose Eire au combk 
de ses vaux (to be at the height of one’s aspirations) , a toute 
extremite {at the last extrcinitv) , d. Pabri du danger (in shelter 
from danger) 

IV Destination of Person 

(1) Motion of attribution Ecrire, parler, k quelqu’un 
Gloire & Dieu Mart aux traitres 

(2) Possession Ceci est a mot {this is mine) II a une 
maisoH & lui {he has a house of his own) 

These two relations could, as we have seen in Old French 
(Book III, p 400), be denoted by the objective case Ne 
placet damue Dieu (may it not please the Lord God) (Rol 
1 358) L’enseigne Carle (Charles’s ensign) (id 1 1179) 
But at a very early period they were denoted by the 
preposition a However, when the sense requires that the 
noun denoting the thing or person possessed should be 
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immediately followed by the mention of the possessor, d is 
now replaced by de le fils du rot It is only in popular 
modern speech that we still have, as in Old French La 
barque ft Charon, la fille ft Nicholas {Charon’s boat, Nicholas’ 
daughter) 

V Material Destination 

(1) With motion or union Mettre les bceufs ft la chanrue 
{to put the oxen to the plough) Ajouter unc chose ft une 
autre {to add one thing to another) A liter la modestie au 
mente {to unite modesty to merit) 

(2) With a sense of concomitance Un char ft bancs 
( = a car with benches) Une canne ft epee (a sword-cane) 
In this use, by extension, ft comes to mean avec {with), and 
as this latter preposition not only expresses concomitance, 
but also both the instrument and the means, ft has come to 
indicate both the instrument and the mode of action 

A Instrument O F ft glaive, ft ctsele, ft pots et mesure 

Vous manheree vers Rome ^ communei ensetgnes (Corn vi 377 ) 
(You will march towards Rome under the same standards) 

Le tnarthand tl sa peau devoit fatre fortune (La Font 1 437 ) 
(With his skin the merchant’s fortune would be made ) 

In Old French we also have a used in this sense with 
abstract nouns ft deuil, ft force, ft peine, ft conseil We 
still say A force de sotns {by force of care), tl a ete gudrt 
Hence by a new extension ft came to denote the inherent 
characteristic or quality, either of an individual or an 
object Berte wois. grands pieds {Bertha Greatfoot) Boitines 
ft lacets {lace-up boots) 

B Mode or modality ’ of the action Allerkcheval Se 
sauver ft la nage Acheter ft credit Vetement ft la derntire 
mode Un moulin ft vent, Un fusil ft aiguille Une machine 
ft vapeur Old French used ft guise, ft secret, now re- 
placed by en guise, en secret A in this sense must be 
rendered in various ways. ( To go on horseback To save 

^ ^Cr the obsolete English preposition a ui abed^ &c J 
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oneself by swimming To buy on credit Dress of the 
latest fashion Wind- mill, needle-gun, steam-engine ) 

With this usage were connected the expressions, so 
numerous in Old French, formed by d and diminutives in 
ons, which only exist in this connexion ^ genoiUons (on 
one’s knees), d. cropetons (crouching, d. chevauchons (astride), 
&c , and of which d. [cali\fourchons, & reculons, a tdtons, have 
survived (cf Book II, p 378) 

Such are the principal uses now presented by the prepo- 
sition a We have only omitted one important use, because 
It IS not a natural development of the preceding uses, but 
only the result of a confusion which arose in the i6th 
century At that period the contracted forms of prepo 
sition -I- article, on, es, for en le, cn Ics {in or into the), became 
obsolete, and were replaced either by dans le, dans les, or, 
owing to similarity of sound, by forms almost homonymous 
with ou and es, namely au and aux, the compounds of d . 
Se mettre au lit= O F Se mettre ou (into the) lit Les etoiks 
bnllent au ciel := O F ou (in the) ciel iktre aux 

fers = O F £,tre es {tn the)fers 

463 AVEC — Avec is etymologically an adverb , in fact 
It IS formed from av (found m the Oaths of Strasburg m the 
form ad Ad Ludher nul plaid avrat, &c = / will have no 
agreement with Lothatr), which came from the Latin apud, 
and the neuter demonstrative hoc (this, it) Avec then 
signifies properly with this, or by this 

This adverbial use, which is primitive, is to be found in 
every period of the language 

Encalcent Franc « Ctmpererc aviiec {Rot 1 3636 ) 

(The Franks ^ive chase, and the emperor with [1 r also] ) 

Ne diroit on pas d mot aveo peut estre, de m'en taire ^ (would 
they not say to me also perhaps to be silent upon it?) (Mont i 56) 

It avail dans la ieme unt somnu m/ouie, 

Soil raur avec (La Font i, 345 ) 

(He had buried a sum of money in the earth, 

His heart therewith ) 
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It IS still so employed in familiar speech But from the 
earliest times avec has taken, by extension, the function of 
a preposition. In Old French it expressed the concomi- 
tance of two persons £tre arec quelqu’un (to be with some- 
one) Then along with the obsolescence of an old prepo- 
sition od or 0, which had all the present significations of 
avec, and which also came from the Latin apud, the 
preposition avec took its place and expressed the con- 
comitance of objects Prendre cect aveo cela (to take this 
with that) , and hence the mode, the instrument, or material 
used Parler avec courage (to speak with courage) Agtr 
prudence F rapper avec un baton (to strike with a stick). 
On obtient tout avec de I' argent Bdtir avec du fer (to build 
with iron) Caneler avec de la brique (to pave with bricks) 
Dejeuner avec du cafe (to breakfast on coffee) We must 
note the peculiar use of avec after de (for separation or 
distinction) with the verbs connaitre, dtsiinguer, separer, 
soitir, &c 

A connoUre un pourpomt d avec un haut-cU’Chausse (Mol ix 107 ) 
(To know a doublet from a pair of breeches ) 

Originally avec took an adverbial s, and, the group avecs 
being rather harsh, a euphonic e was interpolated between 
the c and s, so that it was written aveques, avecques, avekes . 
the simple form avec and the lengthened form avecques 
co-existing These two forms were preserved until well 
into the 17th century We find the form avecque vnthovA 
the s at this time, before words beginning with a consonant, 
because the s, no longer heard, had dropped in pronun- 
ciation It also occurred before words beginning with 
a vowel, but then, the silent e being elided, the form 
became identical in pronunciation with avec In the 
second half of the 17th century avecques is hardly ever 
used, save in poetry, to gam an additional syllable in the 
line It disappears entirely in the 18th century 

464, AVANT (DEVANT, &c ) — Avant comes from the 
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Popular Latin avante, formed by av (ab) and ante. Ante 
Itself has been preserved in antan (ante annum = last 
year) • Les neiges (f antan It had derivatives atns, atnfots, 
or anfots, which have dropped out of the modern language 
Avant IS either an adverb or a preposition. In Old 
French it is nearly always an adverb, expressing a rela- 
tion of priority in space oiler avant A reminiscence of 
this use IS preserved in the modern aller, penetrer plus 
avant {to go, penetrate further) 

Avant, as a preposition, is almost unknown in Old 
French In Middle French it seems to take more and 
more development, expressing priority in both space and 
time ■ II marchait avant mot Avant-Ai^-r 

Avant ct jour fint, ces ttiains, ces propres ftienfis 
Laveront dans son sang la honte des Rotnatns (Corn ni 327 
(Before this day’s end my hands, these very hands, 

Shall cleanse the shame of the Romans m his blood ) 

From the r6th century the employment of avant was 
extended, to the detriment of devant, which it gradually 
replaced in the expression of priority of time 

Avant was used until the 17th century before the simple 
infinitive Avant respondre par I’oracle {before replying 
by the oracle) (Rab 11 212) Ma tante avoit paye les dettes 
de son fils avant mounr {my aunt had paid her son’s debts 
before dying) (S6v viii 7) However, in the T7th century 
the infinitive is oftener found preceded by que or especially 
by que de 

Avant q.ue patitr^ je rnt ftrat jnsttce (Rac m 66 ) 

(Before departing I will do myself justice ) 

Ne vtma vous point Phedrt avuit qiie de partirt (id in 319 ) 
(Will you not see Phaedra before leaving’) 

In the present usage we rarely find any form other than 
avant de, which only dates from the i8th century. But 
certain writers, from affectation, and the people, still say 
avant que de fatre {before doing). 
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Avant combines with other prepositions en avant, par 
avant (whence auparavant), de avant, Havant, devant 
In Old French, as in the Modern language, devant was 
both a preposition and an adverb, but its use was more 
extended, expressing not only (i) a relation of space, as at 
present (before = tn front of) devant quelqvCun, se Untr 
devant quelqu'un, se temr ^eva.ixt , but also (2) a relation of 
time, thus as late as the 17th century we find Serott-tl 
possible que devant mot tu n'eusses jamats vu dlautres 
exemples de mortalite ? {can it be possible that before me you 
never saw any other examples of mortality ?) (Malh. i 359). 

Ses Jlots 

Sont tiouves de ceux gut Us boiveni 

Ausst peu sales que devant (id i 114) 

(Its waves 

Were found by those who drank them 

As little salt as before ) 

E»cor que vous paelue beaueoup devant te jour (Corn 11 381 ) 
(Even though you start long before daylight ) 

Elle [Votre Majeste] me permettra de Im dire que devant 
Elle on n'a point vu de rot qui (y^our Majesty will allow 
me to say that, before you, never king was seen who . ) 

(Rac 1 514) Devant le jugement du proces {before the 
decision of the case) {S 6 v i 478) 

Moreover, devant could be followed by either a simple 
infinitive or an infinitive preceded by que or que de, and 
also by que with a subordinate proposition Davant botre 
{before drinking) (Rab 1 100) Devant que passer plus 
outre {before passing any further) (Malh ii 7) f'ai refu 
votre lettre . un moment devant que de monter en bateau 
(J received your letter a moment before going on board 
the boat) (Sdv iv 131) Devant que la philosophic vous 
eut fortife {before philosophy had fortified you) (Malh, 11 305) 
Us partiront tous devant qu'il soit six jours {they wid all leave 
before six days [are over]) (Sdv 11 340). 

Finally, devant was used figuratively; Je mettrai desor- 
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metis ftta sante et mes promenades devant toutes chases {I will 
henceforth put my health and my walks before everything) 
(Sev IV. 394 ) [Here avant would now be used ] 

We see that devant has been replaced in many of its 
uses by avant The following are the relations between 
these two prepositions in the present language 

Avant, as an adverb, has preserved its primitive sense of 
forward Alter avant, plus avant As a preposition it in- 
dicates (a) priority of place placer le premier volume avant 
le dcuxidme , ( 6 ) priority of time arriver avant les autres, 
avant le lever du soleil , (cl priority of rank placer une chose 
avant une autre, both in the literal and figurative sense 
Devant signifies before, in the sense of in front of, with 
the idea of rest or motion Planter un arbre devant la 
niaison Futr devant quelqu'un And figuratively Les 
homines sont egaux devant Dteu 

466 CONTB£ — At the present day centre denotes 

(1) proximity (next) matson situee oontre un jardtn , 

( 2 ) opposition (against) il marcha contre Vennemt , or 

( 3 ) exchange (against, for) cchanger un mobther oontre 
un autre (to change one suite of furniture for another) We 
may also note certain meanings of this preposition now 
lost In the Old language this preposition could also 
denote direction pure and simple (towards) armes qui 
resplendissent contre le soled (arms glistening in the sun) , 
proximity of time contre la Pdque (at Easter time) 

466 DE — The preposition de has a host of uses which 
may be classified as follows 

1 De points out a relation of removal in place, in 
time, and figuratively 
II It IS partitive 

III. It IS equivalent to touchant (concerning, about, with 

respect to, on) 

IV. It IS used to connect the terms of a proposition. 
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V It introduces the complement of an adjective. 

VI It IS used as a sign of apposition. 

I De denotes removal This preposition, which comes 
from the Latin de {o/, Jrom), expresses first, like the Latin, 
removal from a starltng-pomt descendre de la montagne, 
sortir de la ville , errer de Iteu en heu. A special use of de 
exists in names to denote ortgtn Blancandrm del Castel de 
Val Fonde (Rol) , Gerard de Roussillon {Gerard who is 
from Roussillon) , le prince de Bourbon , le due de Richelieu 
Thus was formed the aristocratic particle de 

It also denotes removal in time de ce jour , dlaujour 
(T hui en huit {from this day week ) , cect date de trots sematnes 
{this dates from three weeks back) , se lever de bonne heure 
[to get up early) ' , partir de grand matin {to start tn the early 
morning) This has led by analogy to II n’a rten fait de 
toute la journee {he has done nothing all day) 

The figurative sense corresponding to that of motion 
from IS found in tenir, recevotr, apprendre quelque chose de 
{from) quelqu'un , de la part du roi , priver, depouiUer, 
dehvrer, preserver, acquitter, absoudre quelqu’un de {from or 
of) quelque chose , ne de {of) parents pauvres , delaisse de 
tout le monde {abandoned of all the world), etre loue, aime 
de quelqu’un {to be praised, loved of ot by any one) 

In another figurative sense de denotes the place from 
which the action starts prechcr de la chatre , parler de la 
tribune , une montagne 6.’ou I’ on contemple I’honzon 

By extension, de comes to indicate (a) the instrument 
ecrire de {with) la mam droite , {b) the means payer de (pith) 
son argent , s’enivrer de {with) vin , (c) the substance 
vase de {of) bots , colonne de {of) marbre , ox {d) the cause 
heureux diune {because of, at) nouvelle Hence the locution de 
ce que, which was in common use down to the 17th century 
as an equivalent oiparce que {because, that, for that, inasmuch 
as ) Elk avoit ete bien fdchee de la peine que j ’avots soufferte, 


* [Cf. io h$ up from sue m iht 
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et bien atse de ce quW/fe ttoti finte {she had been very sorry 
for the trouble I had suffered, and very glad that it was over) 
(La Rochef iii i8) Je pleure de ce que cet enfant n’est 
pas en etat de vous sutvre comme les autres (/ weep that this 
child IS not able to folloib you like the others) (Rac v 147) 
[//J se plaint de celui qui a cent ou parle pour lui, de ce qu’*/ 
n’a pas touche les meilleurs moyens de sa cause {he complains 
of the man who has written or spoken for him, that he has not 
touched the very best grounds of his case) (La Bruy 1. 68). 

De also indicates manner Aimer Dieu de tout son cceur 
de toutes ses forces {to lovi God with all one’s heart, one's 
might) 

In all these extensions pointing out the instrument, 
means, matter, cause, or manner, the primitive idea of the 
place from which the action starts may easily be traced 

De also shows the part or aspect in which the attribute 
applies to the subject petit de taillc {small of stature), sam 
de corps {healthy of or in body), habile de ses doigts {deft of 
finger) Hence the use of de with the comparative in Old 
French Plus savant de Pierre (§ 374) 

11 . De partitive A special case of the piecedmg uses 
has received a peculiar development in French, where de 
has a partitive sense ' un de nos amis , peu de chases , 
trap efforts , asses de bten , beaucoup de mal , peu, point, 
pas argent , after verbs boire de I’eau, manger du pain 
(meaning to drink part of the water, &c ) , with a substan- 
tive unaccompanied by an article’ ce sont de bonnes gens, 
^.’aucuns pretendent, de certaines gens afifirment (see § 388) 

Another use of the partitive leads up to the possessive or 
subjective genitive enlever les cheveux de la tete Here de 
expresses removal from a place, hence by extension we have 
in Old F rench les yeux du chef lui fait crever {he has the eyes 
put out of hts head), tresor de froment {treasure of wheat, 1 e. 
arising from it), grand bien est de paix {great weal is from 

‘ [The English of also has this partitive sense , but in many idioms, 
e.g p*u dargmi - littit mohc/, the ds ia not translatable ] 
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peace), whence, by a new extension, de comes to mean of 
(possessive) : les joies, Us platstrs de (of) la paix ; and at the 
end of the Middle Ages, where the complement is the name 
of a person . h livre de Pterre (§ 462, IV, 2, p 792). Thus 
was gradually constituted the possessive genitive where the 
second term is the possessor of the first term It arose in 
the early times of the language, from the de partitive, as the 
genitive of a noun denoting an object , it was developed in 
the 14th century, by analogy, as the genitive of a noun 
denoting a person 

III Ho as an equivalent to tonchant {concerning, about, 
with respect to, for, on) This use, which was very frequent 
in Latin, is still more extended in French parler, deviser, 
discourtr A!une chose, avoir pttie, peur de quelqu'un , fat 
regret de lui,fai regret de sa mart, and in titles of books, 
&c : De la Vteillesse {= De Senectute) A natural extension 
led to the formation of the objective genitive avoir ^ ennui 
de vtvre {to have weariness of life), la crainte du mal {fear 
of evil), V amour de Dteu (loveof\=fo^ God) Thus the 
objective genitive arose from the use of the preposition de, 
in the sense of concerning, whilst the subjective genitive 
arose from the use of de in the partitive sense In this 
way the Latin genitive case, which had both the subjec- 
tive and objective meanings, having disappeared from the 
Popular language at the end of the Empire, was replaced 
by two new developments in the use of the preposition de 

IV. De connecting the terms of a proposition. We have 
seen under the syntax of the infinitive (§ 450, p 743) how tl 
est honteux de mentir was derived from c’est honte de men- 
songe This latter phrase also gave rise to ■ Qu'est-ce de 
nous ? {what is there of us? what are we I), used by Bossuet, 
and, by intercalation of the relative pronoun Qu'est-ce que 
de nous ? { = Quoi est de nous ?) 

V. De (= of) introducing the complement of certain ad- 
jectives In this French has followed and extended the 

3 r 
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Latin tradition and uses the following • d^streux, avtde, 
jalottx, heureux, tnste, capable, &c., d’«»«e chose By analogy 
and extension substantives and pronouns are used in certain 
phrases in the place of these adjectives, e g. un hotnnte de 
sens , un hotnme de grand talent (a man of sense, of great 
talent) Nul n’est de la force de cet homme {there ts no one 
of this man’s strength). 

VI De denoting apposition Latin used Urbs Boma 
(the City Rome), putting both words in the same case 
However, we also find the expression Urbs Bomae, with 
the genitive, a construction which became more and more 
frequent towards the end of the Empire, and triumphed in 
the Romance languages In Old French may be found 
examples of simple apposition, such as le fleuve Jour- 
dam, and even at the present time, where the determi- 
nant precedes Pans la grand ville , but the construction 
with de is usual le pays de France, la ville de Pans, le 
titre do roi, le nom de pire, le mots de janvter, le jeu de 
btllard The use of de is indispensable with names of 
towns , the use is doubtful with regard to mountains and 
rivers , but de is necessary with substantives signifying 
name, word, class, &c the name John = le nom de Jean 
De is also necessary when the governing word expresses 
a quality ce monstre 6!homme ; cette coqutne de toilette , un 
drdle de corps , une drdle de personne It may be noted 
that here drdle is the substantive and not the adjective, 
otherwise we should say une drdlesse de personne 

Middle French, again, used de after titles such as Mon- 
seigneur. Monsieur, Madame- Monseigneur du Pape, La 
dame de sa mere Also in La Fontaine Monsieur du 
Corbeau 

Lastly, we may note that de enters into many adverbial 
locutions in which the second term is (a) a noun derechef 
(a second time), de nouveau, de raison, du tout, &c , or (b) an 
adverb ■ de pris, de loin, dessus, dessous 

To sum up, French has extended the signification of the 
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Latin de for the purpose of denoting the Latin genitive 
and replacing the Latin prepositions ex and ab, which had 
disappeared 

407 EN — En comes from the Latin in, which signified 
( i) wtihm or tnside, and (2) on the surface [of an object] Both 
these meanings were continued in Old French, which used 
not only Stre, aller en prison, but s’asseotr en ckeval {to stt 
on horseback) The last meaning has disappeared from the 
Modern language, in which, however, a few traces may yet 
be found Jesus est mart en crotx {on the cross) Portrait 
en pled {onfoot portrait, 1 e full-length) Casque en tite 
([aiitt] helmet on head), &c In these expressions this 
old meaning of en is no longer generally understood In 
all other cases en in the sense of 'on’ has been replaced 
by sur, dessus, &c The meanings of within, into, have 
alone been preserved, and even so the use of en in these 
senses is more restricted than that of in in Latin 

I The Latin preposition in served to denote both rest 
in a place {in) and direction towards the inside of a place 
{into), the object being put in the ablative or accusative 
respectively The disappearance of the cases led to the 
loss of this distinction It follows that the French en 
expresses either (i) situation in a place etre en prison, 
tenirune chose en sa mam , or (2) motion into a place . errer 
de lieu en lieu, de ville en ville, mettre en prison, porter en 
terre {to inter). Before names of towns en has been replaced 
by a, apparently from a desire to distinguish names of 
towns from names of countries d Pans, en France' This 
distinction was not quite established in the 17th century 
en Lac^demone (Malh 11 136), en Avignon (iv in); en 
Alger {Corn iv 235), en /I (Rac 111 155) However, 

^ This applies only to feminine names of countries (which include 
those in most frequent use) A, used in the Old language as an altema 
tiTe for m before all names of countries, survives before those that are 
masculine We say allgr au (or dans le) Turkestan (see p 790) 

3 F 2 
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It may be added that in the 17th century (as Manage 
remarks) the use of en before names of towns hardly 
survived, except when these names began with a vowel 

II The relation of situation in space has been extended 
to time en ce temps, en tout temps , en ete, en htver , c " etait 
en Janvier, en pletn jour here the construction corresponds 
to the simple Latin ablative of time The preposition en 
may also express direction forward in time d’ores en avant 
{henceforward), d’aujourd'hui en huit {this day week) , 
de semaine en sematne ( from week to week). The Old 
language also used en indifferently to indicate either the 
period of time after which an action begins, or the period 
of duration of an action fatre une chose en huit jours might 
mean (1) at the end of eight days (where the objective repre- 
sents an accusative denoting the period after which the 
action begins) , or (2) to do it in eight days (where the objec- 
tive represents an ablative denoting the period during which 
the action is done') In Modern French the distinction 
IS made by using the modern preposition dans in the first 
sense faire une chose dans huit jours = to do a thing at the 
end of a week , en huit jours = to take a week doing it 

III In a figurative sense the preposition en expresses 
a number of relations denoting cither a situation (in) or 
a direction {into) se mettre, itre en colere , avoir, tnettre en 
son pouvoir , itre en pnere, en adoration, en honneur, en 
grdce, en faveur , etre en pleurs , mettre en gage , donner 
en Gtage , depenser en aumOnes , en consideration de, en 
haine de, en r honneur de, en guise de, en sorte que (m such 
wise, so that) , mettre en deux, en trots , couper en morceaux, 
iatller en pointe, poime en quatre chants, piece en trots actes, 
en forme de , changer une chose en une autre , traduire en 
plusieurs langues , ecrire en latin , jouer en artiste , agtr en 
rot ; after an adjective nche en Itvres, fertile en ble , fecond 
en ressources , sage en paroles We note that in most 

^ [The English to do a thiMg m a wtek is equally ambiguous ] 
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cases the substantive has no article, which always indicates 
a very ancient construction 

We must also note the use of en followed by the gerund 
en chantant, I’appeMvtent en mangeant (to indicate duration 
or agency) (§ 457, I, p 768) 

IV We know (Book II, § 199, 4) that enwas contracted 
with the article into el, ou, and es These compound articles 
began to disappear in the second half of the i6th century, 
and only occur here and there m the 17th, when the 
language had to replace them, having recourse in many 
cases to the article compounded with a, au taking the 
place of ou, and aux of es When ou disappeared the old 
forms en mon nom et el sten, en mon nom et ou sxen, were 
replaced by en mon nom et au sten Under the preposition 
d (p 794) we saw that a similar explanation applies to such 
expressions as se mettre au ht, £tre aux fers This usage 
IS very frequent in the 17th century, and in many cases 
the preposition a may be found used as an equivalent for 
dans, even when there is no contraction of the article. 

French also substituted dans le and dans les for ou and 
es (as will be seen under the preposition dans, § 468) 
This substitution had the following consequence en, being 
no longer followed by the article, assumed a more and more 
general and indeterminate value In fact en was thence- 
forth used only in locutions having a comprehensive sense, 
as shown in the above examples en grace, en favour, 
&c The substantive governed by en is only determined 
(i) when It is in the feminine (Book II, p 300)- en la 
ctrconstance , or (2) when the article is elided en Vetat, 
or (3) when the determinant is a pronominal adjective . en 
mon nom, en ce jour , but the last cases are exceptional, and 
the preposition en has now scarcely more than an archaic 
and, so to speak, consecrated use before proper names 
of countries and certain common nouns At the present 
day the former uses of en before a determinate noun, other 
than those quoted, have been transferred to dans. 
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468 . BNZ (DAITB, DEDANS) Enz, from the Latin intus 
{tnside, within), was chiefly used as an adverb, more rarely 
as a preposition. As a preposition apparently too weak in 
sound, and hence in expression, to be used alone, it was 
prefixed to en, and became, as enz en, the emphatic form of 
en Enz anl fou la gietterent {into the fire they cast her) 
(Eulalte, 19). Enz en lor mains portent branches tToltves 
{in their hands they carry dive branches) {Rol. 1 93). Enz 
as an adverb was much used in the Middle Ages , it survived 
down to the i6th century, was then replaced by dedans, but 
has only been preserved in combination with fi and la in 
the somewhat obsolete adverbs ccans, leans {herein, therein) 
Enz was also combined with the preposition de to form 
denz, and hence dans, and by reduplication dedenz, dedans 
It IS strange that dans was scarcely used in the Middle 
Ages, while dedans occurs constantly, and down to the 17th 
century, as both adverb and preposition But m the i6th 
century the disappearance of ou and was the opportunity 
of dans It was first used before k or Ics, dans le, dans les, 
replacing ou and es This determinate use with the article 
gave dans an increasing sense of precision, while that ot 
en became more general It was in the second half of 
the i6th century and during the course of the ryth that 
the revolution occurred restricting the use of en in favour 
of dans, and restricting that of dedans at the same time 
Dans being a preposition only, and dedans both adverb and 
preposition, the prepositional use of dedans became useless 
Such was the opinion of Vaugelas and all the grammanans , 
and the use of dedans as a preposition disappeared alto- 
gether in the latter half of the 17th century 

400 FOBS or HOBS. From the Latin fons {md of 
doors), fors was first derived, and then hors, which definitely 
replaced fors in the 17 th century. 

I Fors and hors were adverbs Sorlir hors (to go out) 
Hors IS now hardly ever used in the adverbial sense, 
except when preceded by the preposition de sortir dehors. 
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II. They were also prepositions _ (a) used alone . tlsejeta 
hora la vtlle , and (ti) with the preposition de tl se jeta 
hors de la vtlle. Figuratively we still say etre hors la lot 
(to be an outlaw), itre hors de sot (to be out of one’s tntnd). 
In these locutions hors has its etymological sense But in 
the beginning of the language a curious extension occurred 
in the sentence Ils ont ete recompense's hors Im (that is bit 
hors), lut was used absolutely as the subject of hors, which 
IS an adverb (he being outside) By mistaking the construc- 
tion, hors was taken for a preposition with lut for its object, 
and consequently hors became the synonym of excepti 
Tout est perdu fora Vhonneur (all is lost save honour) Ils 
ont ete recompenses hora lut (except him) It was in this 
way that the compound hormts, as well as the simple parti- 
ciple pendant and the adverb devant, became prepositions ' 
In this use fors could be followed by the conjunction que 
Me voyant grande et eshmee belle dun chascun, fors quo de 
vous seul (seeing me great, and thought beautiful by every one, 
except you alone) (Hept 11 72) Hors que may also have 
Its proper force as a conjunctive locution . II I’a traits ausst 
mat que possible, hors qu'i/ ne I’a pas battu (he treated 
him as badly as possible, except that he did not beat him) 

Dehors, which, as we have seen, was used as an adverb 
(as It IS now), was also a preposition 

Jen voyois et dehors et dedans nos muratlles (Rac i 418) 

(1 saw them both within and without our walls ) 

Like dedans it lost its prepositional use at the end of the 
17th century 

470 OTJTEE — Outre, from the Latin ultra (beyond), 
was both an adverb and a preposition in Old French. 

I As an adverb it was equivalent to au dela (beyond), and 
has only survived in the expressions aller, passer outre 

^ [Compare the English use of the absolute participles ‘ notwithstand- 
ing," ‘ pending,’ as prepositions governing their original subjects ] 
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{to pass over, beyond), percer ^’outre en outre {to pierce 
through and through), and the locution en outre synon3nnous 
with en plus {in addition, moreover) 

In Middle French the adverb outre was used in a great 
many locutions reducible to the two meanings ‘beyond 
measure ’ and ' wholly ' Les Flameaux vouloient plus 

outre {the people of Flameaux wished to go further still) 
(Noel du Fail, Prop, rust i 87) Compare the words 
outrecuidance {overweening self-confidence), outrecuidant 

II. As a preposition it was used in its literal sense, beyond 
Aller outre mer Louis d’OxLtie-mer Les gens rf’outre- 
monts. Les memotres d’ 0 \x.tto-Tombe 

Sott qut U Rhdne, outre sts bords 
Lui v\i faiu eclaUr sa glotrt (Melh i ) 

(Whether the Rhone beyond its banks saw him make his glory shine ) 

It was also used in its etymological sense figuratively • 
Se revancher outre la volonte de ceux qut nous ont obliges 
{to acquit oneself beyond [1 e against] the wishes of those who 
have obliged us) (Malh 11 132) We still say outre mesure, 
outre nature, outre raison, but these are archaisms, for 
outre as a preposition is scarcely used save as an equivalent 
of en surplus de {in excess of, besides) outre le rapport que 
nous avons constate , outre ce que je vous at dit , whence the 
conjunctive locution outre qu’j/ a mal agi {besides hts 
having acted badly) 

471 PAB — Par comes from the Latin per 

I. This preposition signified first through (or across), 
in both space and time Aller par mer ei par eau Par 
monts et par vaux Courtr par le monde Voyager partout 
Jeter par la fenStre Donner un coup de fouet par {across) 
le visage Par un beau temps, par la pluie. Gagner tant 
par jour 

II. It expresses the intermediary whereby a thing is 
done (Eng. through, by) Ces choses ont ete decompiles par 
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des agents inte/tigents Ag\r par sot-nteme Hence the use 
of par to indicate the instrument, the means (Eng by) 
Prendre par la mam, le cou Assurer par serment Jurer 
par Dteu, par les samts. Par ma barbe ! &c. 

Par also expresses the cause Agir par emne, par destr, 
par colSre, Je conclus par ce que je vats que . Especially 
with the infinitive Par noz passages pater {by paying our 
passages) (Villeh 59) Ce ne feut accepte par ne sembler 
equitable {this was not accepted, through not seeming just) 
(Rab I. 184) 

Mats ne confondons potnt, par irop approfondir 

Leurs affaires avec les volres (La Font i 252) 

(But let us not confuse, by going too deep, 

Their affairs and your own ) 

This IS an antiquated use, which has only been pre- 
served with the verbs commencer and Jinir II a commence 
par declarer , tl fmra bten par avouer (§ 450), 

III Per in Latin was used as an inseparable prefix to 
adjectives to express the superlative absolute, and this 
formed an important use of par in Old French, where, 
however, it was isolated as a separate advei b Par est bon 
= he IS very good, Lat perbonus est Generally par was 
accompanied by another adverb, assez, mout, trap, and 
meant much too Assez par fut long Mout par Jut bon 
Trap par fut bon This construction has disappeared, save 
in the locution which is no longer understood . Vest par 
trap fort {U ts really too bad ') 

IV Par was combined with many adverbs and prepo- 
sitions par avant (surviving in auparavant), par devant, 
par apres (obs ), par devers From the use of par in the 
causal sense was derived the locution parce que, which in 
Modern French has replaced pour ce que Parce que 
formerly indicated the motive or antecedent cause, pour ce 
que the end in view Pourquoi etes vous en retard ^ — that 
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IS, for what cause Answer Parce que je me suis egare. 
Pourquot /aites-vous cela ? — that is, for what purpose ? 
Answer : Parce que je veux m’amuser In the last sentence 
parce que replaces the obsolete pour ce que. Under pour 
we shall study this signification and the two senses of 
pourquot. 

The classification of the meanings of par is especially 
difficult, because they go directly back to the several Latin 
meanings of par, some of which no longer exist in French , 
hence the French meanings appear isolated from each 
other, unless we trace them back to the Latin 

472 POUB — Pour, O F por, comes from the Popular 
Latin por, which is the Classical Latin pro 

I. Pro signified literally 'in front of, before’, pro 
roatris, 'before the platform’ Hence figuratively dinu- 
oaro pro patria (' to fight m front of the fatherland, to pro- 
tect It ’), whence combattre pour (for) la patne The material 
sense having disappeared in French, pour has only the 
abstract function, and, denoting only an abstract relation- 
ship, has become a true preposition The idea of protection 
arising from that of situation, in the sense in front of, 
naturally led up to the meaning in favour of [as with the 
English for'\ combattre pour son pays, trembler pour 
quelqu’un, etre pour ou contre une proposition, whence 
plaider pour et contre , V amour d’une mere pour ses enfants 
By analogy we have la katne qu’tl a pour lut C’est une 
grande perte pour nous Remede bon pour la fievre {a 
remedy good for fever) C’est pour son malheur qu’il est 
parti 

II By extension, /io«r has come to indicate destination 
or motive [for, in order to) faire de I’exerctce pour sa sante ; 
Stre d^oue pour quelqti’un, pour quelque chose , pour 
1‘amour de Dteu , and especially with an infinitive faire 
une chose pour s'amuser, travadler pour re'usstr. In this 
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use pour was often separated from the infinitive, even as 
late as the 17th century 

Poux de ce grand dessitn assurer le sums (Corn iv ^6 ) 

(To assure the success of this great design) 

li . . parle le premier pour, en decouvrant les oppositions 

, prendre ses mesures et avoir la repltque (he speaks first, 
m order, by discovering the counter-arguments . , to take his 
measures [accordingly] and have the reply (La Bruy i 374) 
Vaugelas protests against this construction and allows 
only one or two syllables between pour and the infinitive . 
pour y alter, pour de Id passer en Ilalte , and this is the 
modern use Pour, instead of an infinitive, may be fol- 
lowed by a subjunctive proposition with a finite verb In 
this case the Old language used pour ce que (compare de ce 
que, parce que, §§ 466, I , and 471) , then, from the Middle 
Ages, the ce was sometimes dropped, and hence arose pour 
que J’envote de V argent pour qu'il Vienne (I send money for 
him to come) This locution was gradually extended and 
definitely triumphed, despite the protests of grammarians, 
towards the end of the 17th century 

We may further note certain peculiar locutions, several of 
which are antiquated, in which pour also indicates destina- 
tion Cela n’est pas fait pour vous plaire (the fact is not one 
to please you) II n'est pas pour se laisser maltraiter (he is 
not a man to stand being illtreated) II y a tct pour contenter 
tons les goiits (we have here wherewithal to satisfy every taste) 
L’affatre nest pas pour en demeurer la} (the affair is not 
going to end there) II a faitassezipoMt sagloire, pour reusstr, 
pour qu’il reussisse (he has done enough for his glory, to 
succeed) C’est pour mourtr d’ ennui (it s enough to kill you 
with weariness) Commencer pour finir(to make a beginning 
in order to get done) II est fort chagrin pour s' amuser (arch ) 
(he IS too sad to amuse himself) II est trop faible pour 

^ [This seems a case comparable to *\l fut pout partir' (he was about 
to start), where the locution has the function of a true active future 
participle (S 450) ] 
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supporter cette charge (he ts too weak to bear this burden) 
Another use of pour relating to destination is that indi- 
cated m the expressions partir pour (for) Parts, pour 
r Amertque, expedition (dispatch \qf goods'^) pour tous pays. 

Ill Pour also means for, in the sense of instead of, in the 
place of , this use is not connected with the preceding, but 
directly taken from the Latin Faire une chose pour une 
autre Acheter, vendre, pour six francs (Eil pour ml, 
dent pour dent Traduire mot pour mot Tenir quelqu'un 
pour ami Choistr pour rot. Prendre pour femme From 
this arose a new meaning, and a very important one, much 
used in the Old language, that of because of 

Tuii s'tnfdinnt por (pour) la pluu {Rom dt la Rose^ 1 6501 ) 

(All took flight because of the ram ) 

II pleure pour la souffrance qu'tl endure We still say 
Cest pour cela qu’tl pleure, c’est pourywo* il pleure In the 
Old language pour ce que was also used, followed by the 
indicative Por ce que cd pardons fut isst (ainsi) grans, si 
s’en esMurent mult It cucr des gens , et mult s’en croisierent 
por ce que It pardons ert si gratis (because this indulgence 
was so great, the hearts of the people were much moved , and 
many took the Cross [as Crusaders] because the indulgence 
was so great) (Villeh 2) Four ce que, in this sense, 
was supplanted in the 17th century by par ce que, which 
has since then expressed, not only the instrument or ante- 
cedent cause, but the purpose also (§ 471, IV). 

We have seen (p 748) that in the present language pour, 
expressing cause, instead of being used, as in the Old 
language, with the present infinitive, is only used before 
the perfect infinitive 11 a ete punt pour avoir derobe 
[where in English we say, he has been punished yfcr steaJing] 
We must, however, consider what takes place in negative 
or restrictive phrases In the Old language we have . Use 
promine pour le platsir qu’tl y trouve (he walks about for the 
pleasure he finds therein), and hence . H ne se promene pas 
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pour leplatsir qu'tly trouverait {he does not walk about, despite 
the pleasure he would find therein). Here pour comes to ex- 
press the same idea as tnalgre' {despite) Hence the following 
expressions llz ne se lassoient jamais, pour quelque travail 
qu’tlz pnssent {they never grew weary, in spite of whatever 
labour they undertook) (Amyot, The'see, 2). Pour peu que 
vous fassiez, vous reussirez {despite the little you do, you will 
succeed) And, the real construction being forgotten, this 
led to pour peu que vous fassiez cela, where the pro- 
noun cela was superfluous, since pour peu signified pour 
le peu, here pour peu may be rendered by ‘provided’ 
Pour, in the sense of despite, or in spite of, although the 
construction is antiquated, may still be followed by the 
present infinitive, as in the 17th century ; 

Un roi n'esl pas moms roi pour si /aisstr c/iantur (Corn vi 43 ) 
(A king IS no less a king for submitting to charms ) 

/JA / pour e/n drool je tt’nt suis pas moms hommt (Mol iv 466.) 
(For ['>10 spite of] being pious I'm no less a man ) 

IV Pour also signifies for= in relation to, in respect of, 
a meaning derived from Latin Cet habit est bten chaud 
pour la saison Argent place d cinq pour cent. This has 
led to an extension m Pour tna part, voter ce que je pense 
{for my part, this is what I think) Pour mot, e’est autre 
chose {as for me, it's another thing) 

V Pour was used, and is still used, to denote a relation 
of time In the Old language it could be used to indicate 
the past, and we still say pour lors {for the time being 
[referring to the past]). La ceremonie etait pour hier {the 
ceremony was {fixed] for yesterday) It is now hardly used, 
except with reference to either the present C’est pour 
maintenant, or the future- Je n'en at que pour un moment 
(/ shad take only a moment more). Ce sera pour ce soir 
C’est pour toujours, pour quand vous voudrez 

473 PUIB (DEPTHS) — Puis, from the Latin post 
{behind, after, since), was originally both a preposition and 
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an adverb The meanings relating to space did not enter 
the French language from Latin, bemg replaced by (ar)n^e 
and apris (see (a), p 8i6) As a preposition puts has been 
replaced by depuia, save in the old locution puts ce que, 
abbreviated into putsque, which originally meant after that, 
but now has only the figurative sense of given the condition 
that, since Fuisqu’i/ en est atnst (since such is the case) 

D^uisvins seldom used as a preposition in Old French, 
except in deputs ce que, abbreviated into deputs que It 
was only from the i6th century that its prepositional use 
was developed at the expense of puts We have seen 
(§ 450) that down to the 16th century it could be followed 
by a perfect infinitive 

As an adverb of time, and a preposition of time (and, 
in Mod F , of place), deputs has been used in two senses ■ 

(1) To mark an epoch separated by an interval from 
a previous epoch referred to (1) As adverb II souffrott 
la tnesme passton . que Themistocles longtemps depuis 
souffnt (he suffered the same passion as Themistocles suffered 
long after) (Amyot, Thesee, 2) In this sense deputs cannot 
now be preceded by a qualifying adverb (e g longtemps) 
(11) As preposition Depuis la mart d’ Egeus, tl entrepnt 
une chose (after the death of Aegeus he undertook a thing) 
(Amyot, Thesee, 6) This use is obsolete 

(2) In the present language, to mark an interval of time 
or place, starting from a limit referred to (1) As adverb 
La nuit fut mauvatse, mats depuis tl alia mteux (he had a 
bad night, but afterwards tmpro/uei) (11) As preposition 
Depuis hter d va mteux (since yesterday he has been better) 
Depuis les Alpes jusqu’a P Ocean (from the Alps to the Ocean). 

474. FB&S (FBESQDE, AFB^IS), from the Popular 
Latin pressum (ntgh, near, next), is an adverb marking (i) 
proximity in space II demeure tout pr^s, tct prds 

P/us }€ Festime prds, plus tl esf elotgne (Corn iii 551 ) 
l^The nearer 1 deem it, the further it is removed ) 

or (2) proximity in time Le j^r du depart est prbs. 
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This second signification is antiquated ' In both mean- 
ings pres enters into the prepositional phrase pris de 
II demeure prds de Pdgltse II est prds de partir. In the 
i6th century they preferred to make pris a preposition 
and say . II est pris Pe'ghse, instead of prde da I'iglise 

De pris is used for both space and time, and also 
figuratively Serrer Tennemt de prds (to press the enemy 
closely) Les malheurs se survent de pr6s Figuratively 
and by extension pres with a determinative expresses 
a deficit of distance or amount II n’esi pas rtche d beau- 
coup prbB A peu de chose pr6s II est a peu pris rume 
(that is, he ts not near betng rich by a good distance , he ts 
near ruin at a little distance) In these locutions pres 
originally determined the adjectives, riche, mine' , it now 
combines wnth the expressions d beaucoup, a peu, and other 
analogous terms • Le compte est exact a cmq francs prfes 
{the account ts correct within jive francs) The first construc- 
tion was Le compte est prds exact, i e prds de P exact a cinq 
francs de distance, and then pres became joined to a cinq 
francs a cinq francs prds Au titre pr^s, tl etait roi {save 
in title, he was king), was originally the equivalent of II 
etait prds de la royaute, le litre s' en manquant , and then 
pres combined with au hire 

Hence a peu pris comes to mean ‘or a little less, more 
or less, about ' L’ affaire passera dans un mots d quelques 
jours pxbB, en plus ou en moms {the affair will come on in 
about a month, or a few days more or less) A cela pr^s, 
*/ a raison {apart from that he is right) Un peu sot , A cela 
prds, bonhomme {a little stupid, but apart from that a good 
fellow). 

Presque {nearly) is a development of pres as used in 
the expressions of the Old language II est prds mart 
L'ceuvre est prds toute accomplie The analysis of these 
shows that pres here means nearly, and is equivalent to the 
modern presque A question arises as to the function of this 
■ \_Pra being repl»ce(J by pncht uid its denvatives ] 
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que It IS the relative pronoun. In the Old language 
we find as alternatives to qu’est-ce la fiivre? the forms 
qu’est-ce qu'est la fiivre, or the more condensed qu’est-ce que 
la fievre ? meaning What is that [thtng\ that is fever? So, 
as an alternative to tl est pres fou, we find by intercalation 
of the relative pronoun II est pebs quo fou (that is, »/ est 
pris [ce] qu’[est UM]fou) {he is near that, that a madman is) 
Aprds signifies (i) after, in time Apr^s la plute, le beau 
temps Aprds ce que j’at dit Aprda avoir fait quelque 
chose The expression apr^a ce que used in the Old 
language, as in 

Droit apriS ce que Beiie fu de Pans pariu (Berte, lix I 1458 ) 
^Straight after Bertha was from Pans gone ) 

has been abbreviated into apres que 
Apres also signifies (2) after, behind, in space . Des esclaves 
marchent aprds lut It is used absolutely as an adverb 
Aprds venaient des soldats , ci-aprds It has a peculiar use 
in counr, crier apr^s quelqu’un II est toujours apr&s lut 
{he IS always at him) Etre aprds un ouvrage {to be engaged 
on a work) In the popular language we find La clef est 
apr^B (for a) la porte {the key ts tn the door) 

476 BIERE (ABBI^IBS, DEBBI^BE). — Riere, from 
the Latin retro {backwards), was used in Old French, and 
has given the modern compounds amire, dernere. 

Arndre was originally an adverb, and is so still in the 
compound locution en amire II est reste en arriere {he 
stayed behind), and in compounds amire-cour, arrtere-neveu 
(see Book III, pp 437-439). It is even used absolutely 
Amire! {back') Arrtere, maudtt I Amere was also a 
preposition, but this use has been lost 
Demure (= behind, of place) is used both as an adverb 
and a preposition alike in Old and Modern French, It 
calls for no special remarks. 

476 SANS — Sans, from the Latin sine, with the 
adverbial s added, means without. It offers certain pecu- 
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liarities in Us syntax which may be explained by the fact 
that logically it contains a negative idea Hence we say 
both sans peur et sans reproche and sans peur nt reproche 
(P 824.) 

The Old language used the conjunctive expression sans 
ce que, which has been reduced to sans qtte 

477 SOUS (OESSOUS). — Sous comes from the Latin 
BubtUB = below It gave rise to dessous, which was a pre- 
position as well as an adverb down to the 17th century. The 
prepositional use of dessous hardly survives save in the 
double compound par-dessous Sous, on the contrary, is 
now used only as a preposition 

476 SUB (DESSUS) — Sur\s, derived from the Popular 
Latin sopra (Cl Lat supra, above) , it was in Middle French 
confused with sus (Pop Lat susum), which was used as an 
adverb and sometimes as a preposition, and meant on top, 
on fop of Hence the compound dessuB, which was a pre- 
position as well as an adverb down to the 17 th century, in 
the present language it is hardly ever a preposition except 
in the double compound pardessus Sur is only used as 
a preposition 

478 VEBS (ENVEBS) — Vers, from the Latin versus 
(towards), marks direction in space or time Vers la 
montagne , vers midi It was used figuratively until the 
17th century, meaning to = with regard to (Mod F d tcgard 
de) La foy des femmes vers les hommes eslott inviolable (the 
troth of women to men was inviolable) (Noel du Fail, Prop 
Rust 1 47) 

Asset de bans sujeis dans toutes les provinces 

Par des vaux impmssants s'aequiltent vers leurs princes 

(Corn, 111 356-7 ) 

(Good subjects enough in every province 

Acquit themselves towards their iieges by powerless good wishes ) 
Vers fun ou vers P autre tl faut itre perfide (id 111 430 ) 

(To the one or the other must I treacherous be ) 

Modern custom requires the compound envers in such 
figurative uses, 

3G 
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II Negation* 

French has a full negative non or ne Even the other 
negative particles derived from Latin require the addition 
of ne or non. The negation is usually followed by a positive 
noun or adverb , ne pas, ne point, are not stronger 
in expression than the Latin non 

480 NON — The Latin non, as an accented form, has 
been preserved in the French non But its use is much 
more restricted at present than in the Old language For 
both in Old and Middle French it was used before a finite 
form of the verb, especially with the verbs iire, avoir, and 
faire Dient-il voir (Mod F Disent-ds vrai) que la garde 
de tabbaie est moye? — Certes, Sire,fiz je, non est, atns est 
moye (Say they true that the patronage of the abbey is mine ? 
‘Sooth, sire,’ said I, ‘'hs not, but’tis mine ’) (Jomv 676) Chil 
Bunles disoit ke le terre ke Esclas tenoit devott estre sote, et 
Esclas disoit que non faisoit {this Bunk said that the land 
which Esclas held ought to be hts own, and Esclas said that it 
was not so) (Henri de Valenc 545) Non feront, non, disoit 
la mere {they won’t do it, no, said the mother) (Bon des P^r , 
Nouv Recr 11 288). So still in the 17th century we find 
f'en ferat de meme si je puts. Mats non ferai, car . . (/ wdl 
do the same if I can. But I will not, for . .) (Malh 111 55^. 
Ufonferai, de par tous les diables (Mol vii 188) Non sera 
sur man dme {it shall not be, on my soul) (La F ont. iv 346) 
In Middle French it was, moreover, frequently used before 
the infinitive and the present participle , hence come non- 
chaloir (subst arch ), nonchalant {adj ), nonobstant {ad} prep 
and adv) Since the 17th century non has been seldom 
used save as an isolated adverb — (i) to determine a verb 
understood (Eng no) . Le ferai-je ? Non , fedis que non , 
or (2) to negative one of the terms of a proposition (Eng 
no() • Je desire du vin et non de la biere It has also been 
preserved in certain peculiar locutions sinon, sinon que, 

^ On the order in negative sentences see also § 491, 11 , p 636 
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non que, non seulement , and in other compounds besides 
nonchaloir, nonchalant, and nonobstant, e. g . chose non fatle, 
non-pareilk ; non-sens ; non-valeur, &c 

481 NE — Ne IS a weakened form of the O F nen, 
derived from the atonic form of non In the Old language 
ne was used as freely as non Its use has been considerably 
reduced in modern times 

A Use of ne (unaccompanied by pas, point, &c.) in 
principal propositions 

(1) Down to the i6th and 17th centuries ne may be 
found unaccompanied in optative or imperative phrases 

Ma del seirmant ue vos grut {Chev au lion, 1 6626 ) 

(But do not trouble about the oath ) 

Uo vous en souciez (do not trouble about it) (Saintre, 260) 
Ne manquez, sitot la presente refue, de m'envoyer (do not 
fail, immediately on the receipt of this letter, to send me) 
(La Bruy 11 10) We still say A Dtcu ne plaise (God 
forbid) Ne bougez etici (arch ) (stir not hence) 

(2) Ne was used in negative constructions where the 
negation was limited by some term expressing exclusion, 
such as que,fors que, mats que, (Mod si) non, &c The 
Modern language has preserved the constructions ne 
que (= only) II n’y a que lut (there is only he) , and ne 
autre II n’a d" autre ressource que de fuir (he has no other 
resource than to fly) But in the latter ne may already be 
followed by pas or point: we say not only fe n’at tP autre 
desir que de vous plain, but also Je n’oi poB S autre de'str 
que de vous platre 

(3) Ne was also used alone when the negative verb 
governed an elliptical proposition 

Mievbs voudro\t estre a la fwt (fuite') 

Toz seus (tout seul) an st sawvage terre 

Que Van ne le seiisi ou querre {Chev au Iton, I 3784 ) 

(He would rather he had taken to flight 

All alone in so savage a land 

That none would know where to seek him ) 

302 
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This IS the use we find in Je n’a* qi*e fawe de vos dons 
(/ have no use for your gifts) 

It IS used similarly with que = why {pourquoi ), expressing 
a desire or imprecation (§417, i. p 673) Que ne suts-je 
mart I Que n’esl-tl encot e vwani f 

(4) Ne stands alone when the complement of the negative 
proposition is only determined by a relative proposition 
This was the usage in Old as it is in Modern French 
// n'y a serment qut tienne {there's no oath holds good [in 
the case]) On ne voit ante qui vive {one sees not a living 
soul ) 

(5) Ne stood alone in the Old language when it was 
followed by nen or aucun. To these words m the Modern 
language nul, and later on personne, and all other restrictive 
words, have been added . Cela ne vaut nen II ne ht guere 
Je ne dts mot Je ne vous reverrai jamais 

(6) Ne used alone was the rule with avoir cure, soin, 
pootr, dreit (Mod pouvotr, droit), garde, &c The following 
are still in use ; Je n'ai cure (/ don’t trouble myself) Je n’en 
ai garde {I have no intention) II n'lmporte Je n'osc Je 
ne puis Je ne sais, &c 

(7) Ne was used alone down to the izth century when 
followed by plus or moms N'l oserent plus demorer {they 
dared no longer stay there) (Villeh 205) The language has 
since then distinguished two senses When ne plus 
relates to time {plus = henceforward), ne stands alone Je 
ne le ferai plus (/ won’t do it again) When ne plus 
expresses a comparison ne must be followed by pas, point, 
&c II n’y a pas plus de cinq metres 

B Use of ne (unaccompanied by pas, point, &c ) in 
subordinate propositions 

In a subordinate proposition ne sometimes (i) represents 
a logical negation, sometimes (2) it is an expletive, and 
Its use is then due to ' attraction ’ 

(i) Ne represents a logical negation in II y a longtemps 
que je ne I’at vu (it is a long time since I have seen him, 
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lit., tt ts a long time that I have not seen him) Je ne ferai 
nen si vous ne venee (/ wit! do nothing if you do not come). 
Present practice in most of these cases tends to strengthen 
the negation by the addition of pas or point 
(2) The use of ne is due to 'attraction ’ when the phrase, 
though logically positive, implies an idea of negation, ex- 
pressed or understood We have noted the use of the 
negative in Old French and in certain cases in Modern 
French in the second part of a comparative sentence II 
est plus sage qu’tl n’etail autrefois (§ 374) We still say, for 
similar reasons, with verbs of doubt, fear, &c Je crams 
qu’tl ne vienne (/ fear that he may come). Empgchez qu’il 
ne park {prevent him from speaking) Prenee garde qu’il 
ne tombe (take care lest he fall, that he does not fall) On 
n’agit pas atnst a moms qu’on ne soit fou (one does not act 
like that unless one is mad) Both in Old and Middle 
French the verbs nier, disesperer, defendre, Sic, were 
followed by a negative proposition where a positive is now 
generally used 

Ja ne vos an desesperea 

Que je tot mon pootr u’an fact! 

{Chev au Iton, 1 5102 ) 

(Despair ye not now of my doing all in my power therein ) 

M Desmarais dcfendit que I’on 'a’y laissdt entrer homme 
du monde (M Desmarais forbade them to let in any one at 
all) (Malh iii 379) But it is easy to understand that the 
use of the negation in this case can be subject to no 
absolute rule It depends on the standpoint of the person 
speaking or writing, and, according as his mind dwells 
or not on the negative idea implied in the phrase, he will 
add or omit the particle ne Down to the 17th century 
great uncertainty and considerable licence prevailed with 
regard to this point, and ever since, m spite of the very 
specious discussions of grammarians, and their very often 
contradictory rules proclaimed in our present grammars, 
the use of the expletive ne is far from being settled 
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A great many writers, and some of the best among 
them, do not hesitate to omit ne afler d tMOtus qut 
(unless), as Corneille did regularly, or to use such con- 
structions as these Pour empecher que ceux (PAutnche' 
empietent cei itat (to prevent the A ustrians from encroaching 
on this state) (Malh in 96) fe mourots de peur qu’un autre 
que mot ’ vous edt donne le platstr d! apprendre la bonne 
nouvelle (/ was dying of fear lest any one but myself should 
have given you the pleasure of learning the good news) 
{S€v 1 475). Personne na tire d'une destinee plus qu’d"^ 
a fait (no one has got more out of his lot than he has) 
(La Bruy. 1 335) On the whole there is a tendency in 
the present language to suppress this expletive ne 

482 NI — Nt comes from the Latin nee (neither, nor) 
In Old and Middle French the usual form was ne, and in 
the earliest monuments of the language ned before a vowel 
Afterwards ne from neo was confused with ne from non 
We find, for instance, these lines 

Ne puts dormir par nutt ne sometlher, 

Ne ne puis ne bowrs ne menguTf 
Ne porter armts ne monter sor destner, 

"Staler a messe^ ne entrrr m moustier 

{Pnse d'Orange, 1 . 374 ) 

(1 cannot sleep at night nor slumber, 

Nor can 1 drink nor eat, 

Nor cany arms nor mount a charger, 

Nor go to mass nor enter church ) 

Here only the two examples of ne that precede puts 
represent non , all the others represent neo. Some 
traces of ne used for nt may be found in the 17th century 
Ne plus ne moms que le pontife (neither more nor less than 
[exactly like] the pontifex) (Malh 1 450) 

Je ne V€ux un tombeau 
Plus keurtux ne plus beau (id i 31 ) 

(I do not wish a tomb more happy nor more beautiful) 

^ [T|ie expletive ne might have been inserted in this place.] 
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II nt saura qm, quoi, n’m qfuUf part 

TS’m quel logis. (I^ Font v 44) 

(He’ll not know who, what, nor where, nor m what house ) 
The syntax of nt, apparently complicated, is explained 
by the fact that it is the synonym of et (or of ou) in a negative 
phrase In Latin nco is used as the equivalent of et non, 
but in French nt is used as the equivalent simply of et. 
Take a positive sentence Le malade mange et boit deputs 
deux jours, its negative might have been Le malade ne 
mange et ne hoit deputs deux jours, and this form Would 
have conveyed the sense correctly, but usage demands 
the following form Le malade ne mange ni ne bott deputs 
deux jours Nor has nt a negative signification in the 
following examples Je n'entreprendrai point ni de la 
condamner ni de la defendre (/ will not undertake either to 
condemn or to defend it [an action]) (La Rochef li 320) 

Ni Voy Di la grandeur w nous rendent tieureux (La Font vi 147 ) 
(Neither gold nor grandeur makes us happy) 

Je n'ai point exige' ai serments m promesses (Boileau, Lutnn, 11 I 30 ) 
([ have not exacted either oaths or promises ) 

Moreover, we not infrequently find in the Old language 
examples of et where we now use m • 

Molt nCest mal avtnn 

Que je ne Vai et pns et trienn {Cour Louts, 1 1996 ) 
(It very ill befell me that 1 did not take it and keep it ) 

On the other hand, it happens, though infrequently, that nt 
(O F ne) has a full negative value without any other nega- 
tive particle accompanying it Unmoyne nepresche ny ‘ 
endoctrtne le monde {a monk neither preaches nor instructs the 
world) (Rabel i 149) 

Qut rCenJle de pas un ni* detrmt Vespetance (Corn in io6) 

(That neither swells nor destroys the hope of any ) 

Tu ne suecomberas ni * vaincras que pur mot (id 111 306 ) 

(Thou shall nor fall nor conquer save through me ) 

Nt, being in most cases purely and simply an equivalent of 
et, consequently followed the S3mtax of et 1 he sentence . 

' [Ne would usually be added here ] 
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L’envte, la modtgntU et la cabak avotent des voix parmt eux thus 
naturally becomes in the negative L’envte, la mahgmte, ni la 
cabak n’ avotent devotxpartnt eux envy, \nor\ malice, nor 

tntrtffue hadavotce among them) (La Font vui. 36) Hence it 
IS hard to understand why Vaugelas and all grammarians 
after him have required the repetition of ni with co-ordinate 
subjects or objects, any more than the repetition of c<’ 

In modern usage m cannot be followed by the negative 
complements pas and point , we no longer say Qu’tl soil le 
premier de sa race et Wait pas le hard en sa bourse, ni pas «« 
valet apris Im (let him be the first of his race, and have neither 
a farthing tn his pocket, nor a valet athis back) (Malh n. 588) , 

La veriu n^eioti pomt sujette a fosiracisnu 

Ni M sappeloii point alors un jansentstne 

(Boil Sat XI 1 145 ) 
(Virtue was not subject to ostracism 
Nor was it then called Jansenism ) 

Moreover, modern usage has considerably restricted the 
use of nt, replacing it in many cases by either ei or ou ; as 
after sans, which, having a negative value, could formerly 
be followed by m Elle e'couta son arret sans frayeur m 
[Mod. et\ sans foiblesse (she heard her sentence without fear 
and without weakness) (S6v iv 533) Mon equipage est 
venu jusqWict sans aucun malheur, m [Mod et] sans aucune 
incommoditi (my equipage has come so far without any mis- 
fortune or any inconvenience) (id ni 156). 

Similarly, down to the 17th century, et uniting two sub- 
ordinate propositions gave way to nt when the second 
sentence depended on a negative principal one 

JVe psnse pas qUa» moment que je t'asme, 

Innocenit a mes yeux, je m’approuvt mm-meme ; 

Ki que du fot amour qm trouble ma raison 
Ma Idche complaisance aif nourn It poison (Rac m 343 ) 
(Think not that at the moment that 1 love thee I am innocent in 
my own eyea and approve what 1 do, nor that the poison of the mad 
love troubling my reason hath been fed by my cowardly inclination ) 

1 [We note that in English, as in the artificial practice of contemporary 
French hcie criticised, the negative muit be repeated ] * 
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It was not even necessary that the introductory sentence 
should be negative , a negative idea was enough . Je smis 
trap presse pour en favre plus d’une copte, ru ’ pour vous Anre 
davantage (I am too busy to make more than one copy of it, 
or to write any more to you) (Malh in 67). Ce monasttre 
s’est vu hors cTetat d‘ entretenr^ m“ m^decin ni’ chirurgien 
{this monastery found itself unable to keep either physician or 
surgeon) (Rac iv 426) 

Je setots bien Jdche que ce fikt d refaxre 
“Ni ^ qu'ellt tn'envoydt cissigner la premiere (id u. 174 ) 
(I should be sorry if it had to be begun over again, and if she 
sent me a summons first ) 

Defeadit qu'uM vers fotble y put jamais enirer^ 

Nl* qUun mot dejd ntis osdi dy rencontrer 

(Boil Art poet 11 1 gi ) 

(Forbade a weak line ever to find a place therein, or a word already 
used to dare recur ) 

The use of nt was formerly frequent after an interrogation : 
Y ad-tl vertu que je revere, m - que je prSche davantage ? {is 
there any virtue that I revere or that I preach more F) (Malh 


11 23) 

Penses-tu qu'aucun deux veuille subtr mes lois^ ylh f 
Ni ^ suwre une raison qui parie par tna voix ^ Q 

(Boil 

(Thinkest thou that any one of them will submit to 
guided by reason, speaking by my voice ’) ^ 

Finally, we have noted (§374, i) the use 

term of a comparison, which lasted down/^ * ' 

tury. y 

rj T,,/^ords nul, aucun, 

483. Semi-negative words — Tr , „ 

j tCW others are accom- 
personne, rien, jamats, guere, and ' , . , , 

panied by the negative Nul 

present Personne n’est venu. etymological sense 

of all these words, except positive, an t ey 

ceive a negative significiv'on solely from the following ne 
which IS nearly always present. Nul (Lat. nuUus) is itself 

1 now replace m here 

3 or it would now replace m here 
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negative , it was, however, from the earliest period of the 
language followed by the particle ne. In the i6th century, 
it is true, it occurs alone in negative phrases Ledict 
cheval estoit st temble ei ejrene que nul ausoit monter dessus 
(the said horse was so terrible and ungovernable that none 
dared mount on it) (Rabel 1 56). Je prte d Dieu, Mesdames, 
que ceste exemple vous soit st profitable que nulle de vous ait 
envie de soy marier II pray to God, ladies, that this example 
be so profitable to you that none of you may care to marry) 
(Hept 11 374) But this construction is a pure latinism, 
and it must not be confused with another construction 
frequent in Old and Middle French, where nulls used like 
m, without the particle ne, under the influence of a negative 
idea implied in the phrase Or oiez si onques st orrible 
Iraisons fu faite par nule gent (now hearken if suck horrible 
treason was ever done by any people) (Villeh 222) En Ventse 
cutdoient trover plus grant pknt4 de vatsiax que a nul autre 
port (in Venice they thought to find greater plenty of vessels than 
tn any other port) (id. 14) Here nul had come to mean any 
he^ucun, quelque), and with the help of analogy it came to be 
[Mod? in absolutely positive phrases On I’lnterrogea par 
and wMy s’tl avoit apporte nulles lettres (they asked him on 
^^ujusqui had brought «o [= a«y] letters) (Hept 11 156) 
Autl^°dite' (Ve aussi remarquable . . que mil des precedents 
(anothelF^ ti^e as remarkable as any of the preceding 
(Mont 1. down late as the 17th century we find 

Jl It empiditmmt (Mol iv 439 ) 

(He can raal. himsdf without any impediment ) 

Gordons bien que, pa?irai!^i^re vote, eUe en apprenne jatnats 
nen (let us take good care tfUll^e never learn anything about 
It by any other means) (id. In Modern French 

with its negative implicawn would demand the use 
of ne before apprenne (que . . elle ^en apprenne). 

Aucun, personne, and the adverbs jamais, nen, preserve 
their positive value in interrogations Est-il aucune 
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riponse plus belle? (is there any finer answer?). A-t-c 
jamais vu parexlle chose ? {did one ever see such a thing ? 
Y a-t-il nen de plus beau ? (is there anything more beam 
fid?) 

In elliptical propositions these words are used absolutel; 
without ne, with a negative value* Est-il venu quelqu’un 
Fersonne [has any one come? No one) — Qu'a-t-il repondu 
Bien (nothing) 

Note the word nen (= rem, a thing), which has i( 
literal meaning, 'a thing,’ in ■ Est-il nen de plus beau?— 
but which by the action of ne became a semi-negative won 
in Je n’at nen dii It was then used with this new signi 
fication without the negation Eien ne vientdenen (nothing 
comes from nothing). Lastly, by a final extension nen ha‘ 
become again a positive substantive un nen, des neni 
(a mere tnfle, mere trifles), really a positive extension froir 
nothing ' 


484 — Emphasized negation. — Already in Latin, U 
strengthen the negation, words were used indicating obje^ 
devoid of value, as in non facere flocci, nauoi, assi^^^ 
&c. (not to care the value of a flake, a rind, a peniuK^^^*^^' 
Old French, following this usage, employed 
un denier, un festu (straid), un pois (pe<p), 
un ail (clove of garlic), &c Of these litote ^S^i^ge 
has preserved those with the words m '^'’*** >> 

(drop), pas (step), and point (point) . 

Originally these words had a posif . denoted 

a small quantity demkgt 

Que trap 1 am oil gljgl^oit 

S, U uns d’aus ^chev au hon, I 6186 ) 

Ot 4 point d* .r .. ' ^ 

It the one of them mortally 
Knallest part of his honour) 

1 r D German fxxchts wetueer 

‘ [jRteH motHS qut »■ tdtmUkkntf Uss tknts ^ger 

German ] 


(That It would be too 
wounded the other or took 
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The construction is seen to be partitive ' ; hence with 
a negation we get 

Mats de s’esptt ni volt mie guerptr {RoL 1 465 ) 

(But will not part at all with hia sword ) 

This IS the origin of the present construction : II n'a 
point d’awMS II n'a pas A'argent Compare II a trop 
damis II n’a guere damts II a peu damts It is also 
doubtless the origin of Je ne veux point de cect, de cela 
The former construction of sans, followed hy point de, which 
was used till the 17th century, has also the pme origin 

Zi cutns prent aana point de Vatargitr {Cour Louis^ 1 143 ) 

(The count takes it without [a moment of] delay) 

Thus where we find the words pas, point, mie, followed 
by the preposition de they have kept their function as 
substantives. 

But at an early period these words were used absolutely 
and became adverbs, first with a positive signification, as 
^een even in the i6th century Cela esmeut une cnerte et un 
le plus grand qut eust encore point este sur la place 
«/> an uproar and a tumult, the greatest that had 
Then occurred in the [market-~\place) (Amyot, Cam 87) 
present regularly used wilh ne Hence their 

Mie IS semi-negative words 

familiar locutSg^*' ’ SOftUe »s only used in a few 
have survived atif'S 
the cases studied af 

tion has no more ei5s<^ compound nega- 

Frenchman than the siS^® 

French However, granmir®^‘*'’'^ 
ence between «« pas an*® a shade of differ- 

strength to the latter than to thk^^"*”'' assigning more 
the equivalent of not at aU\ ^[making . point 
The negative idea so deeply pent 
that as early as the i6th century th?^ point 

‘ [Cf the common English not a bit suppressed 
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in interrogative sentences * A tl poinot deffatct la Itgm 
de Lencastre ? {has he not rutned the line of Lancaster i 
(Comm 407). Et me demanderent st le Roy ' twndroxt poir 
pour r enfant {and they asked me tf the King would not tal 
the side of the child) (id. 533). The suppression is fr( 
quent in the i6th century, and is still to be noted in th 
17th Le perfide ^ est-d paa de retour? (ts not the trade 
returned ?) (S6v vi 421) 

Eh bien 1 lux etta ^ avots-jt pas raxson ? (La Font ii. 34 ) 

('Well/ she cried to him, 'was I not right?*) 

^ Fit-xl pas tnteux que de se platrtdre ^ (id 1 234) 

(Did he not do better than complain f) 

Indeed, this suppression much engrossed the gram 
marians of the period, and Vaugelas discusses the questior 
at length. The Academy decided against it, and Corneille, 
who had habitually suppressed ne in interrogative phrases, 
submitted to the decision in his edition of 1660 Thus . 

Ce grand nom 

‘ Marqut-t-d paa deja sur gut tu dots tegntr ’ (iii 187 ) " 

(Does not this great name already show over whom thou shaltj 3 ” 
was corrected to j, 

Ne fait-il paa trap voir sur qui tu dots 

In the literary language of the present if some 

ne cannot be suppressed in interrogatior^^^ 
writers have done so, it has been by poe^t^^lj^g ^ 

This does not prevent the language^|^ semi-negative 
mg tendency to give the negative Swsse. 

words in elliptical phrases gg Hcmme 

Vous dtrez cela? Jamais jamais 

simple, pas {not) orguetlleux "liluiar language sometimes 
Even in complete sentences^^^^ 

suppresses the ne altogethj^^ considered as a negative, 
vrai). Andth^se,inj^j^j barbarous phrase, fe 

has triumphed in have not only this book), a negation 
»’a» pas quf ce li^ _ j 

of fe n ayque^^^j^ French »* would be inaerted here.] 
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CHAPTER VIII 

ORDER OF WORDS 

485 The order of words 

Z The Order ik certain Word Groups considered separately — 
466 Principal and attributive substantives — 487* Substantives 
and attributive adjectives — 488 The article, adjective, and sub- 
stantive — 489 Possessives and substantives — 490 Kumerals 
and substantives — 491 Adverbs with verbs and adjectives 
II The Order or the Elements of the Proposition — 492 Intro- 
ductory — 4d2a. The subject — 493 The predicate — 494 The 
object — 495 The personal pronoun — 496 Separation of co- 
ordinate and of subordinate terms 

486. The order of words — It is perhaps in that part 
of the syntax which deals with the order of words that the 
° present language differs most from the Old language 
freeiiie latter, from its closer affinity to Latin and its retention 
more Cm. declension, enjoyed in consequence much greater 
the immcta construction As already stated (§ 15 ), it could 
order of wuv follow the movements of thought and convey 
advance of tniKp impression In French the history of the 
measure synthetih,; jg thus the history of the progressive 
Here, as elsewho^jiguage from a construction in great 
in the Modern langut,, a construction almost entirely analytic 
e shall first consi'tk^ ancient usage has left certain traces 
usual word-groups separ. 

words as the elements of tu the order of words in certain 
be said concerning the order and then the order of 
&c , the language having in thi^roposition Nothing will 
the same freedom that ,t possesseJ^je subordinate sentences, 

I The Order in certain Word-Groups largely preserved 

48a Principal and attributive sufep^^y \ 
attributive substantive is one connected W%ed\naratdy 

\NrWs — An 
% 1 V^ipal 
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substantive by some relation of dependence, especially of 
possession- Les commandetnenis de Dieu. It follows its 
subject 

Such was the construction from the earliest period of 
the language. However, we often find in Old French the 
attributive substantive placed first Et issirent de lore 
meiUors gens une parlte fors {and a party of their best 
men issued forth [made a sortie]) (Villeh 167). Luxure 
est de I’ame destruction {lewdness is destruction to the soul) 
(Saintre, 28). De obeval donn6 tousjours regardoit en la 
gueulle {he always looked into the mouth of a gift-horse) 
(Rabel 1 45) De oeuz la est la liberte peu suspecte (of 
those IS the liberty little called in question) (Mont m i) 
From the 17th century this inversion has been only allowed 
in poetry 

Pour de oe grand deaeeln assurtt It sums (Corn iv 76 ) 

(To assure the success of this great design ) 

D’animaux malfaisants, c'itcat un Ins bon plot (La Font 11 444 ) 

(Of hurtful animals they made a very good dish [= assorlment] ) 

On the other hand, we know that the relation of posses- 
sion might be marked by the use of the objective case (§ 462. 
IV, 2, p 792), and, as is shown by the oldjuxtaposites lundi, 
mardi, Abbeville (Book III, § 281), the primitive construc- 
tion placed the determinant before the determinate. It is 
thus that in the Oaths we find pio Deo amur {for love of 
God), and in the Sequence de Samte Eulalte li Deo inimi {the 
enemies of God) This inversion was constant with the words 
Dteu, diable, rot, pere It was still in use during the 12th 
and 13th centuries for Dteu par la Dieu grace, en la Dieu 
mam, &c Hence comes the locution Dieu merct'. 

487. Substantives and attributive adjectives — 
Usage has considerably varied with regard to the place that 
the attributive adjective should occupy. The Old language 
had largely preserved the Latin tradition, and generally 
1 [Uit by Go^s grace, now equivalenl to thank God] 
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placed the adjective before the substantive. The anxiety 
for rhythm of phrase, which has prevailed in French since 
the 17th century, and which forbids a substantive to be 
preceded by an adjective of greater length, was not felt . 
Ils fesotent trots merveiUous saus {all three made wonderftd 
jumps) (J oinv 526). Ils bouterent le feu en le desoustrsuie 
vdle de Miaus {they set fire to the lower town of Mtaus) 
(Froiss. V. 106). Nowadays, disliking the abrupt cadence 
of the phrase, we should say sauts mervetUeux, tour malt- 
cteux, parole chevaleresque And in point of fact those few 
adjectives which the present language still places almost 
regularly before substantives (unless the substantives are 
monosyllabic) are short bel, href, court, long, haut, jeune, 
bon, sot Side by side with these, others that are no less 
short are now regularly placed after the substantive we 
no longer say, as formerly une plate pterre, une bnmo 
couleur, un maigre cheval, une veuve dame, &c 

In fact, the place given to the attributive adjective became 
gradually less definite as the anxiety for harmony developeo 
among authors, and also as their analyses of the relation 
noted by the adjective became more delicate. As early as 
the i2th century, when the adjective attracted special 
attention and denoted a particular quality, it was placed 
after the substantive Just as Latin used hbvib longa 
rather than longa nans to indicate a particular kind of 
ship — the man-of-war — so Old French placed after the 
substantive certain adjectives, e g grand, petit, gros, rtche, 
vtlain, saint, &c Post-position of this kind was especially 
frequent m the case of Learned adjectives, which, being 
in less common use than Popular adjectives, presented 
a special signification Certain other adjectives indicating 
physical qualities or external circumstances, such as rouge, 
gns, ecru, blanc, male, votstn, &c., had already a tendency 
to be placed regularly after the substantive 

From the Middle French period the language went on 
developing this practice. Robert and Henri Estienne 
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noted that very often the difference in the place of the 

adjective resulted in a difference of meaning, and that certair 

adjectives, especially those of colour, should follow th 

substantive. Not only has the number of these adject!' 

increased considerably ever since, but the cases wherr 

signification varies according as the adjective is ’ 

before or after the substantive also tend to increa' 

the 17th century the adjectives mime, seid, certar 

second, different, were still placed indifferently 

after their substantives , at present their mean 

with their place. We may add bon, brave, f 

pauvre, inste'^, &c. With many others, althr 

ence of meaning is not so marked, it still 

un habile homtne with un komme habile, 

with un homme savant"^, &c In the 

where the meaning is not altered it 

for the ear and for custom to decidf 

noteworthy, however, that the lar 

more to place the adjective afte 

to use It to indicate an individ 

distinction, contrary to the La* 

488. The article, adje' 
article is regularly place- 

^ [Bon JiOMme^^oodieWoy 
good man , hontmt brave ~ 
gentleman , homtne galani 
great man , homme grant 
Pauvre homme = poor r 
man Tnste homtne = 

^ [Un homtne hah 
homme is somewh 
Un savant hommr 
forable than un 

* [We may r 
that the relat 
while, wher 
writers off 
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mined, or the Attributive adjective when this precedes th< 
substantive : lies consttUers. Xifia nutuvaxs cottsetllers. Li 
■^Id French, as we have seen (§ 486), it could be separatee 
in the principal substantive by an attributive substan 
' li Deo tmtnt. It could also be separated by th< 
’e cut (= whose) 

< Atius, h bums rots de Rrtiaingnt 

Xia cui proescs ncs ansnngnt (Ckev eat Itont ^ ^ 

^be good King of Britain, whose prowess teaches us ) 

'« le cut aide %l aloient (the traitors to whose ai 
<f) (Henri de Valenc. 639) 

in such cases there was no article en ci 
re) (Villeh 1 12). Ne sai par oui const 
'' qu'tl volott aler (I know not by who 
'swered that he wished to go) (id 277). 

\D SUBSTANTIVES — POSSCSSIVCS 
and are, regularly placed befo 
on brave fils) , in their accent 
laced between the determine 
fils, par ceste meie barbe 
c. In the 16th century t 
the substantive, but in tl 
•ue relative propositic 
rried them into hts 0 
own']) (Rabel 11. 1 
sweets of this life 


'merals, whet 
before the s 
tfr, to indu 
I 'ast num 
^ weittfatre i 


EstieHr 


ersi( 


1 
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thot 4 sami two fmttdred years and /our). Further, ambe, 
ambedut, andui (Lat. ambo, two), were placed before the 
determinant: 

Ambes ses mams t» Itvat amirt mont I, 419) 

(Both hia hands he lifted on high ) 

If in Charles Quint, Francois deux, &c (§ 378) the 
numeral is placed after, it is because it is more than a 
simple attribute of the substantive, and is used in apposi- 
tion , in Old F rench, indeed, Charles le qumt was the fflore 
frequent form. 

491. Adverbs with verbs and adjfctives. — I- At 
the present day, in the usual constructions, the adverb, 
whether simple or compound, generally immediately fol- 
lows the verb, or immediately precedes the adjective 
which It qualifies II est venu loi li iravaiUe oourageuse- 
ment. // est tr6s bon Clest fort beau. This order is 
only modified for the purpose of emphasizing the idea 
expressed by the adverb Jvega’ioi, tout allatt b\en loi 
il faut arreter et examiner la situation Taut tl est sage. 

Down to the i6th century the language enjoyed greater 
freedom, as we see by the /ollowing examples 
Adverbs of place Aiere se sunt mis {they put themselves 
behind) {Samt-Thomas, ‘ 

inclinations {I here rei'i^al my inclinations) (Mont 111. 9). 

' Adverbs of time 

Dt DOS amfUsumt {Rot J 3376) 

(Ma> tt cQimision you befall this day I) 

Cit A'F.fMCT-rwr (id I 1514) 

lieUt' are fit nevermore to fight ) 

S’en alia ew longuement se promena 

{he went ir^ 0 d<ttr'den where he walked for a long time) 

{Hepi. I. 

AdverliF™^""- 

S/P gantement Temptrerc chtvahhet {Rot I 3101.) 

(Right nobly the emperor rides ) 

3 H 3 
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Et mfckiee qne onques plus ocgaeUieiiMmeitt ttuls forz 
ne {and know that never was pori more proudly 

taken) {ViHeh 157) Mat apertement se parttrent {tkey 
retired inkifihvtously bad fashion) (Joinv. 164). Beauooup 
moms est\amtUus comparable d Themtsiocles (much less is 
Camtllus comparable to Themtsiocles) (Mont. 11. 32). II est 
bon et frays aaisez (tt ts good and fresh enough) (Rab. li. 10). 
An example of the adverb placed before the verb has been 
preserved in Aut^i sod-tl (so be tt) 

The adverb plus in a comparative sentence was freely 
placed after the adjective in Old and Middle French, 
e g . blanc plus que netge, instead of plus blanc que 
netge Moreover, down to the 17th century, instead of 
the present construction, dautant plus . . que . . plus 
(1/ devtent dautant plus avare qu’d devtent plus nche), they 
used plus . plus . . , the latter followed by the comparative 
proposition (the more the more . . . ), e g 

fy dtvuns plus stc, plus fy vots de verdure (Malh i 139 .) 

(The more greenery 1 see, tbe more dried up I become) 

J*iit moms de repenitr^ plus je pense a ma /gute (id i 92) 

(The more I think of my fault, the less repentance I have ) 

Et ffteur de t/oMS revoir lut setnbkra plus doux 
Plus elli aum pleure pour ten 9i chtr tpOHX (Corn in 491 ) 
(And the more she has wept for a husband so dear, 

The sweeter will seem the joy of seeing you again ) 

The constructions given above, in which the affirmative 
proposition precedes, just as in dautant plus . . . que, &c , 
must not be confounded with the now very usual construc- 
tion where the order of the propositions is reversed, and 
the affirmative foUows the comparative , with this construc- 
tion fy devtens plua sec, plus fy vots de verdure becomes . 
pluB_;’_y vots de verdure, plus fy devtens sec 

II. Position of negatives i With simple finite tenses, ne 
precedes the verb, pas follows it Ne can only be separated 
from the verb by the atonic personal pronouns, and by en 
or y. Pas can only be sepeirated from the verb by certain 
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adverbs, such as vnument, certametitmt, {tssur^ment, f 
ne /ats pas cela. JeneliueM fats ceriaiftement pas un • 

a. With compound finite tenses, ne precede"^ 
follows the auxiliary under the same restrictio 
regulating their position with regard to the 
simple tenses. On ne lut a pas donni un sov 

3 With the present infinitive of all ve 
and avoir, ne is immediately followed 1 
group ne pas can only be separated fro’ 
the words that separate ne from the v' 
ne pas vous en contei^per, dest mal. 

4. With itre and avow used ind' 
auxiliary in a perfect infinitive, pc 
immediately ne pas Hre or avo 
auxiliary rditre or rdavoir pas 
tion of the atonic personal pron 
the auxiliary, and of the adve’ 
it, gives rise to a certain nui 
avow eu , u’en avow pas e 
chance 

5 All that has beer 
applies to point, except 
but we can also say n 
emphatic , while ne 

the sense allows rt 
as point 

6 We may nr 
of the ancient ’ 
or point befor 
(La Font n 

ne from pa' 
reste pas 
her') (La 
et la pr 
bruit) 
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was this, and the request I have to make you not 
\^d With the notse the players aremaktngovermy two 
Vi X 4go) Je mus supplte . de ne nte refuser 
eph you not to r^use me) (La Rochef. ui. 167). 

))e Order of the Elements of the Proposition, 
'Doctory — According to present usage the 
t proposition are placed in the following 
>erb, predicate {Dteu est bon) ; or subject, 
“i^t ma leltre). When there are several 
* direct object takes the first place (7 ’«» 
un pauvre) unlejis it is followed by 
Vs (7 'a* envoys d mon ptre la lettre 


rule of construction Present 
ne licence in certain cases which 
which show a survival of the 
lied in the Old language, 
he predicate, the object, will 
in of the personal pronoun 
ed separately. 

195) — I. In the Modern 
isists of a subject and 
’ct, the subject may 


nr, survenir, entrer, 
velier expression 
rive mon frere. 
Kspagne{Boss , 
t can only be 

1 or mter- 
either a 


ited in 
the 





ORDER OT 'WORDS 


language, however, the number of neuter 
could precede the subject was much greater. 

II. When the proposition consists of a sv 
and a predicate or object, the Modern langu.' 
the subject to follow the verb, especialb 
personal pronoun, if the proposition cor 
indeclinable word, such as amst, ausst, 
petne, de la, loujours, Id, jadts, autrej 
mendra-t-Tl. A peine amva-t-il. Wb 
case IS a substantive it sometimes r 
but It IS then generally repeated 
A petne tnon azai/ul il arrive 
The construction with the sub’ 
found in subordinate sentences i 
either by a relative in the ob’ 
tion Avezvous vu la mat 
C’est samedt que doit arrtvet 
ans quand Jut consomtnee f 
hts rum was completed) 
a construction more 
French, according to 
verb when the propr 
an object, as in the 

Bons fut \ 

(Good was 

Thus we sti) 
or, with the 
(T esprit (§ 4'' 
li livres (th 
Down t 
ject was ' 

Apris s 
took til 
93 ) 
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such as ; Bun at-je cnt, btaneiMl vratfOrai-S* 
avot^-il force lettres dans ses pochts {onfy 
*” pockets) (Malh. iii 428) Ce mot 
ite commente et a-t-on dxt que . . . {this word 
\ilready commented on, and it has been said 

aus5i Vetoit mon ft&re (Corn u 406) 

^ \ innocent, so was my brother) 

TCI 

t espnl adon vos mentts 

du mal d VOS longues vtstfes, (id fi 104.) 
Jimind adores your deserts 
V long [rounds of] visits ) 

'S V gander tout en argent comptant 
^\vance qu’tl demandaiipour moi 
all in cash . . and they 
asked for me) (La Rochef. 


wh* 
•lev, 
he 
•c 


s certain inversions, which 
n the poets of the 17th 


eo 


'ont plus dt flaneurs, 
isi 

(Malh 1 274) 
\tterers no more, and 
Fate had made their 
'It, 

'^^•ndressi 
Tl\ (Corn 111 33a ) 


’quent in 
1 veen the 
eetween 


Mt 

r 
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CtO* qu’mait Hrmaa « woa fomr atiaM. 

^She whom Hymen had to my heart 
. . Vn monarqus 

Qu0 Htf saurvtt Venvlo lucustr ttaucun vta / 

( A French monarch whom envy could^^Hs-) 

Sur qui stra dabord m vengeanoe 

(On whom first will his revenge 

It was the same in Old and MidduK^-jo.) 

Mtset e Mtahtus ad U reia 

(Mass and matins has they IVeTC 

Quant ties furent faites, si fu la adonc alors 

made, the thing was told) (Villeb -^l^vfnenl {dien were 
leurs ona et leura regrets etj^^Iy heard) (Amyot, 
their cries and their lamento ‘‘i 

17) interrogative propo- 


17) interrogative propo- 

IV For the place of th ^ 
sitions see § 391. ^ Modern language places 

V. In optative oropo t ^ ^H wa such as vtve, vtv^, 
the subject after certai^p' soient, and puisse tve 
penssent, vienne, /g veniUe I Dieu vous btmsse 

la France! But we s ^^yb^ect in optative propositiMS 
The post- position the 17th century (§ 443> >' 

was more widely formal propositions 

VI Similarly^ ^5 jn the statement of 
denoting a sup^ ’ subjunctive is not ^ 

or logical number 2) So.< AB une 

droite(&<^4^'* ® 

the phrases ,* ^ place of the predi- 

403 D,J«lbon 11 est devenu 

cate IS ^^‘have seen (p 839), be placed at 

It “ proposition Bienheureux sont les 

Jel est lton avis. Autre man 
^“r^dtTs construction was frequent down to the t6th 
fne'h ^ 
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century s tstoU^tl d (tis bonnes ensetgnes (ow/s was 

he by veyy goA^tgits) (Mont. i. 23, p 65). Au mnns uges 
tte pouvoHs noAestre que de nostre propre sagesse {ai any 
rate we can only a^tse wtih our own wtsdom) (id 1. 24, p. 74). 

Exclamatory sAences may be headed by the adjective 
predicate, with the %erb etre omitted Admirable la scene ! 
tr^B correct, le petti pfxnce I Such locutions are especially 
characteristic of the spoken language, but occur even in 
descriptions in modem novelists 

The predicate could also be placed in Old French be- 
tween the verb and the subject, or between the subject and 
the verb These two inversions, of which some examples 
may still be found in the r6th century, have entirely dis- 
appeared 

404 The object (see also §495). — I The direct object 
(i) The direct object generally fdlows the verb Dteu attne 
lea bcmmes Should, however, special attention be drawn 
to the object it may be placed at the beginning of the 
proposition, but on condition that it is recalled by a pro- 
noun following eette lettre, je I’ai hie The Old language 
used this constniction, but without the pronoun. Grant 
grace nous fist Nostre Stres {great grace showed us Our 
Lord) (Joinv. 165) Et cestee response ne It fis-je pas {and 
this answer I did not make him) (id 421). Semblables 
aotions de graces rendtt Pantagruel a toute Tasststance {the 
Itke thanks gave Pantagruel to all the company) (Rabel 1 
320) Cecy at-je reconnu de mes yeux {this have I recognised 
with my [own'] eyes) (Mont i. 11). We find also in inter- 
rogative phrases 

Votre terra qu\ defindra 
Quant /» rtns Artus s vandra? 

(Chev au ban, L 1615 ) 

(Your land, who shall defend^when Kin^ Arthur comes there!) 

We may add, however, that the habit of recalling the 
direct object by means of a pronoun was introduced at 
a fairly early period. 
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(a) Another inversion consists in French 

between the subject and the verb. Dtewotfos 

this inversion is only admissible for P^|^tives also m 
atme. Je le vmx It was used with^^^ barons cry 
Old French • Lt baron meroi vousjt j-gjative propo- 
you mercy) (Villeh. io6), and es peg^ .^^f ^^5 who 
sitions Con ctl qut grant mesfaeB^^ ^ origin of 
had great need thereof) (id. ^35^ 
such poetic constructions as : # 

(MalhcaS*) 

Loua Jtmt a btau jour la grants me ) 

(Louis, whose presence^ ^ , jap) 

Qud astre malheureux my fortune?) 

(What unhappy (Corn, ui 335 ) 

Lts deux caMps tHutiues un ^^Jisavow such a choice ) 

(The two camps, (La Font i 4»°-) 

L'aigle et U chat’huant their quarrels stopped *) 

T .hi. w..h .he to of 

We can easily difference of fom 

declension, and the^^^ present construction was 
between subject ^ already prevailed greatly 

bound in the end ' ^ed construction, just quoted, 

in Old French, ^hose subject was under- 

was used esper* ^ 

r. the I7th century the direct object could be 

(3) Down ^ 7 auxiliary and the participle of 

intercalated the finite part and the 

mfirr>epa;t.cipleofapenphrasticve^^ 

^(xr;. r"r/:rh "rtr ^ 

' J . ei, les Brands ooeurs dccouverts (id n i 9 > ) 

ao«.to >•” 

j, r, s to rr “ 'to., h. .to tow to 

p^ation and mine ) 
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Vmu rmdtm h Tol(»lt4 trvmfm (L» Font vn. 4»» > 

(Yotolate the vnshes of the dead.) 

Lt pauvrt joura moneer (id li. 095.) 

(Poor Aeschylus tit managed to put on his [term of] days) 

An attnbute of the ^ct could also occupy this place : 

parastU axti 

Qut TnniinHw apptis (La Font, iis 263 ) 

(That winged parasX „hich we 'fly * have named ) 

(4) In imperative non i\ative phrases, as shown by the 
compound words formed oV verb in the imperative and a 
direct object {Tadlefer, Botle^^ couvre-chef, garde robe, &c ) 
(Book III, §301), the object ^ originally placed after the 
verb ■ Aimee Dieu Aide antra The only exception is for 
atonic pronouns in negative phr^s, as we shall see (§495,3). 

II. The indirect object and ctr^Mstantial complement — 
Down to the 17th century the lan^ge enjoyed almost full 
liberty as regards the position of tese objects In the 
Modern language they generally co\e after the verb, and 
when accompanied by a direct object Vieir place is deter- 
mined either by the sense or by the l^rmony of the sen- 
tence. \ 

496 The personal pronoun. — I 7^^ subject The 
rules of construction for the pronoun used a subject are 
almost the same as those for the substaktive (for an 
exception see § 492 a, i); we have nothing to add thereon 

II. The object, (i) Affirmative and negative propositions 

(1) The old order placing the direct object before a 
transitive verb has been preserved since the origin of the 
languageybra/oM«c^ro«o««s. Dieu nous atme. The indirect 
object of intransitive verbs occupies the same place . II 
nous obett In Old French, with a finite verb, the accented 
forms were used, as we have seen (§ 393), and these could 
even be placed after the verbs consedlterent soi {they 
consulted one another) (Villeh 24). Sometimes atonic 
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, , . <)i4^rbs Ot !• a 

forms also may be found placed after WV, r- , ^ 

enfis{thechtldhetirdhtm){CoHr Louts, iM . 

se d k whtt faire, pr^ssent Is, et dW., , ^ . u ,, 

Jia^ 1, * V ^ ,1™ 

they would accept, and if he would ^ . 

, % , ,, V ,1, ,1 U From the i6th cen- 

dejian^ by these men) (Villeh. aic infinitives 

tury the accented form sot was i , , , ... . 

and gerunds ; and 

prtd':rb“ nt 

a ^ 1 dU ,*'ases I'autortsalton a nona 

past participle in the legal 

accordee, une erreur par lui r.Kiprt 

, c J 1 IS one being the direct object, 

(11) Two personal ^ the verb when the 

the other the indirect, cal®‘ P direct 

, , . ui. qt or 2nd person ine Direct 

direct object is in the * ^ a a i... the 

object .lone precedes «« •' “ “T * ' ‘ 

sends me to thee, to kwl ^ * envote mo , ’ /. i 

But when the dir.^ ^ rlfrert oil 

lee) the^lwo m .^^Ld person but 

“if .t ,s u. thord d ». (» «) " “ 

"*"n i F?e on the contU -en when the direct 
Ob ect wi m «e i^t or 2nd person, the indirect objects ^ 
tot, lut, preeded by a preposition, could also be placed 

before the 

M,aud‘ * ^ ““ ‘ 

(jPne) better than myself sends me to you ) 

And afain, when the direct object was in the 3rd person, 
it couli precede the indirect object m the ist or 2nd 

. Et St le VOS prtons {and we even beg tt of you) 
!vm!h.‘ 82). Car je le vona doing rf sf le voue garanttrm 
(for I gP* (Joinv 91^). 

This construction was still m use at the beginning of the 

* And not il It m'envott, See. 

• And not il It meHVOtt, ri Im Finvou, 
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17th century, and the Academy brought about 

the definitive tnuiA modern construction, although 

It is inconsistent toV ^ jg {he wtU tell tt htm) side 

by side with 1/ me * V {he vitll teU me it). 

(2) In imperative pluses, if they are affirmative, the 
accented pronouns of V jst and 2nd persons, and the 
atonic pronoun of the 3\are used, and follow the verb . 
Atmee-moi Conduis-ta^j^ Aime-le. Atme-lea. If 
they are negative, the aton^nns of all three persons are 
used, and precede the ver^jVe me conduts pas. Ne le 
bksse pas 

This was also the practice i^|d French. However, a 
positive imperative with the pro^n preceding (and atonic) 
may sometimes be found Un />e/«Le souffres {bear with me 
a little) {Alisc 1 2373) DoHques\^ gardee que vous fte 
fades {so take ye care not to do) (knv 24) In Middle 
French and in the 17th centuiy the f(»wing construction in 
the second of two co-ordinate propoS^ns may be found 
Rotdissons^nous et nous efforfons {let usjuiffen ourselves and 
master ourselves) (Mont 1 19) Faftes- 3 kfaire des informa- 


tions et me les envoyez {let information 
and send tt to me) (La Rochef 111 25) 


procured about tt 


PoltsstM-ie sans cesse et le rtpoltssts (Boil , Ar 

(Unceasing polish it, and polish it agali^ 

Aiffur toujours ThcUs et vous atmes auss% (X^ Feih vii I'j ) 
(Love Thetis still and love yourself as well^ 


(3) When the pronoun depends on a locution Iformed of 
a finite verb and an infinitive, and the pronoun is CSie object 
of the infinitive, it is (except with the verbs quoted fcelow) 
placed between the finite verb and the infinitive : Je vats le 
chercker (/ am going to fetch him). If the pronoun is the 
object of the pnncipal verb, it is placed between the sul^ect 
and the finite verb . Je le rtgarde tomber (/ am watchxng 
him fall). 

The Old language, on the contrary, in both cases re 
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garded the pronoun as the object of the irerhal locution as 
a whole and not of either of the verbs coitsidered sepwately; 
accordingly the pronoun was always placed before the 
finite verb Such was still the usage in the 17th century . 
L’on les veu/‘ mettre dans teur iort absoiument (fhq/ wish to 
put them entirely in the wrong) (La Rochef iii 71). 

La commune e'alloit' separer du Senat (La Font i 009) 

(The common folk were about to separate themselves from the Senate ) 

J’espere toujours qu'il les pourra ’ vatnere (/ hope still that 
he will be able to conquer them) (La Bruy i. 372) Tel 
homme . . ne se peut'^ definir (such a man . cannot be 
defined) (id 11. 18) The construction has only been 
preserved where the pronoun is the object of the infinitive 
of one of the six following verbs voir, entendre, envoyer, 
senlir, latsser, faire . Je vous at vu battre (/ saw you beaten), 
because the infinitive active is here the equivalent of an 
infinitive passive of which the pronoun would be the subject 
(§ 449, II, p 737) 

(4) When en and y come together y precedes eni II yen 
a In Old and Middle French en preceded y. 

Gardes que n'en i vtegnt plus {jChev au hon, 1 1902 ) 

(Take care no more of them come here) 

400 Separation of coordinate or subordinate 
TERMS — In the Modern language co-ordinate terms, 
whether subjects, attnbutive adjectives, or adverbs. See, 
are always placed together In the Old language, on the 
contrary, (here was no restriction, and the present usage 
was far from being finally established even in the 17th 
century-.’ 

Son devoir m’a Iraki, man mttlhmr, et son fare (Com iii. 507.) 

(Her duty, my misfortune, and her father have betrayed me ) 

Apres urn st belle action et si uUle (after so fine and so 
useful an action) (Sev iv 30) 

‘ [In contemporary French the pronoun would be placed here.] 
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So also a preposition was often separated from its object 
by an attnbutive substantive with de : 

Pout de ce grand desMtn ussurtr I* auecis (Corn tv. 76.) 

(To ensure the success of this greet design ) 

Malgre de voa ngueura Ttmpinmst lot (id v 363 ) 

(Despite the imperious Uw of your seventy.) 

Finally, the relative qut, que, might be separated from its 
antecedent • in most cases of such separation we now use 
kquel, laquelle, to avoid ambiguity 

Lt stent utsi pas grand qa'aisement on dmtii (Com vi 96 ) 

(The secret is not great that easily is guessed ) 

La Fortune etoit debout devant lus qiu lui dehott la langue 
{before him stood Fortune, unloosening his tongue) (La 
Font. 1 32) II se forma une cabale de la plupart de ceux 
qm avoient ete attaches a la Retne Pendant la vie du feu Roi, 
qui fut nommee des Importants (a cabal was formed of most 
of those who had been attached to the Queen during the life of 
the late King, which was named [the cabal ] ' des Importants ’) 
(La Rochef li 68). Une femme survient qui n’est point de 
leurs plaisirs (a woman comes up who has no share in their 
pleasures) (La Bruy. 1. 277). 

[We may note here that in French, when a substantive 
and Its post-posed attributive adjective are followed by 
a relative clause of attribution, this clause, although it 
seems to qualify both substantive and adjective taken to- 
gether, IS linked with the adjective by means of et, as if it 
were equivalent to a co-ordinate adjective In the English 
corresponding, and is not permissible Certames couleurs 
changeantes et qui sont dtverses selon les dtfferents jours dont 
on les regarde [certain changing colours which are different 
according to the various lights tn which they are looked at) 
(La Bruy. 1. 298),] 
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LIST OF AUTHORS AND TEXTS QUOTED 
IN BOOK IV. 

Names of authors are printed in Roman characters, those of works in 
Italics Dates enclosed in brackets are dates of birth and death Dates 
in thick type are dates of authorship or first publication of texts The 
word ‘about’ is abbreviated into ab 

Alain Chartier [1386-1449], (Euvres, ed by Andr6 Du Chesne 
Tourangeau Pans, 1617 (InclMding L’Esp^rance , Htslotre 
du Roy Charles VII , Le Cunal, Le Qmdnlogue, &c ) 

Alexis (La Vie de sainl), ab 1040 , ed by G Pans Pans, 1885 
Ahscans, 12 th cent, ed by F Guessard and A de Montaiglon. 
Pans, 1870 

Amts et amiles and Jourdatns de Blames, ab 1176 , ed. by 
C Hofmann Erlangen, 1832 

Amyot (Jacques) [1513-1593], Vte des hommes illustres (trans- 
lation of Plutarch's Lives) * Pans, definitive edition, 1667 . 
Edition quoted Pans, 1572 

Aymen de Narbome, 1210 - 1220 , by Bertrand de Bar*sur-Aube, 
ed by L Demaison Pans, 1687 
Bartas (Guillaume de Saluste, sieur du) [1544-1590], Judith, 
1673 Edition quoted, (Euvres, 

Bastars de Bullion, 14 th cent [?j, ed, by A Scheler. Brussels, 
1877 

Baudouin de Cond6 [1245-1275] (Dits et Contes de), ed by 
A. Scheler 3 vols Brussels, 1866-67. 

Baudutn de Sebourc (Li Romans de), 14 th cent. Valenciennes, 
1B41 

‘ The figures given in the quotations refer to folios. 

3 1 
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Beaumanoir, Philippe de [laad-iapd], Coulumts du Btauvoists, 
ed. by Count A. A. Beugnot Pans, 184a- 
Bellay (Joachim du) [1491-1553], CEuvres, ed. by C. Marty- 
Laveaux Pans, 1866-67. 

Berte aus grans pt^s {Lt Roumans de), sb 1270 , par Adenis Ii 
Rois, ed by A Scheler Brussels, 1874 
Bfeze (Theodore de) [1509-1605], Le Sacrifice d Abraham, 
1660 (?) Edition quoted, Troyes, 1638 
Boileau-Despr6aux (Nicolas) [1636-1711] Satires, 1000 - 1706 . 
Epitres, 1008 - 1098 . L'Art Poihque, 1074 . Lutnn, 1074 - 
1008 

Bonaventure des Pdriers [d 1544], Recreations Nouvelles et 
jc^euxdevis,lB 68 Edition quoted, (Emwm, ed byL Lacour 
Pans, 1856 

Bossuet (Jacques Benigne) [1627-1704] Dtscours sur Fhistoire 
umverselU, 1001 . Oratson Junebre de Le Tellter, 1080 
Oraison funebre de ConeU, 1087 
Bouhours (Father) [1628-1702] 

Brut de Munich (Der MUnchener Brut), 12th oent, ed. by 
K Hofmann and K VollmOller Halle, 1877 
Calvin [1509-1564], Institution de la religion chrdtenne, ab 1640 
Edition quoted, Geneva, 166 L 

Canhlene de Samte Eulahe, ab 881 , in Les plus anaens monu- 
ments de la languefranfaise,cd byE Koschwitz Heilbronn, 
1888 (5th edit , Leipzig, 1897 ) 

Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, ab. 1460 , ed by Th WnghL Pans, 
1858 

Chanson de Roland, 11th cent , ed by L6on Gautier 7th edition. 
Pans, 1885 

Charron (P le) [1541-1603], Tratte de la sagesse, ist edit 1601 
Chateaubriand (Francois Ren6 de) [1768-1848], Mimmres 
d'Outre-tombe, 1848 - 1060 . 

Chevalier au lion (Der LSwennffer), 1170 - 1176 , by Chrestien de 
Troyes, ed by W Foerster Halle, 1887 
Chiillet (Father Laurent) [1598-1658] 

Chneslomathie by K Bartsch and A Homing Pans, 1887. 
Chnstine de Pisan [1363 1-1431 7 ], Chemin de long estude, 1402 , 
edition quoted, by R. PQschel, Berbn, 1881 . — Trisor de la ate 
des dames, ab 1406 , edition quoted. Pans, 1536. 

Chronique des dues de Normandu, 12th oent.; by Benoit, a 
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Norman trouvire ; ed. by Francisqne Micfael ; 3 voh. 

Pans, 1836-1^44 

Commynes (Phihppe de) [i445?-i509], M/motrts, ed. by R de 
Chantelauze Pans, i 80 i 
Corneille, Pierre [1606-1684] *• 

Couronnetnent de Louis (Coronement Loots), 1160 , ed. by 
E Langlois Pans, 

Dancourt (Florent Carton, sieur d’Ancourt) [1661-1735] Les 
Bourgeoises d la Mode, ist edit Pans, 1668 . 

Desportes (Philippe) [1545-1606]. 

Destouches (Philippe Ndncault, called) [1680-1754] L'Irrisolu, 
1712 

Dolopathos {Lt romans de), ab 1210 ; ed by C Brunet and 
A de Montaiglon Pans, 1856 

Erec elEntde, between 1160 and 1170 , by Chrestien de Troyes, 
ed by W Foerster Halle, 1B90 
Estienne (Henri) [1528-1598] 

Estienne (Robert) [1503-1559] 

Eulalte See under Cantilene, &c 

F6nelon (F de S de la Mothe-) [1651-1715]. TiUmaque, 
1666 

Fierabras, ab. 1170 , ed by A Kroeber and G Servois. Pans, 
1870 

Froissart [1335 ’-1410?], Chrontques, ed. by Sim6on Luce and 
G Raynaud , 9 vols 1869-1894 
Gautier de Coincy [1177-1236], Les tmraeles de la SaiHfe Vterge, 
ed by Poquet Pans, 1857 

Gaydon, second third of 13 th cent, ed. by F Guessard and 
Simeon Luce. Pans, 1862 

^ The edition quoted is that of the Collection ties Grands Ecnvains de 
la France, published by Hachette While it might have seemed more 
rational in the case of well-known plays by Corneille, Moliire, and 
Saane to quote act and scene, this plan proved impracticable ; for in 
many cases the readings of the examples here given have been altered 
m modern texts to conform to modem usage, and the reader would be 
merely puzzled by looking up the reference in editions other than that 
quoted 

Allusion IS made in the text to an edition of Corneille published m 
1660 This edition was revised with extreme care by the author, and 
shows the Influence of Vaugelas' Remarques, published in 1647 (see 
M. Marty Laveaux, in the edition quoted, vol l p. xlv.). 
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Girard de Viam {Le roman de), laiO-lSSO, by Bertran de Bar- 
sur-Aube, ed. by P Tarb< Reims, 1850 
Gresset (J. B ) [1709-1777], L* Michant, 1746 . 

Gui de Bourgogne, lib 1230,cd by F. Guessard and H Michelant. 
Paris, 1869 

Hardy (Alexandre) [i57o?-i^i ?], Les c/iasies ei hyales amours 
de TMagene et Canclee Pans, 1623 . 

Henri de Valenciennes, Hislotre de tempereur Henn, first half 
of 13 th cent. , ed by N de Wailly (published in one 
volume with Villehardouin, see below) Pans, 1874 
Heptamdron des nouvelles de la Retne de Navarre, 1658 , ed. 
by A J V Le Roux de Lmcy and A de Montaiglon. 
Pans, 1880 

Jehan de Parts {Le Romani de), ISth oent., ed. by A de Mont- 
aiglon Pans, 1874 

Jomville (Jean, sire de) [1224-1317], Hislotre de Saint Louts', 
ab 1308 , ed by G Pans Pans, 1882 
La Bruyfere (Jean de) [1645-1696]’ 

La Fontaine (Jean de) [1621-1^5] *. 

Lamartine (Alphonse de) [1790-1869], Harmonies, 1828 . 

La Rochefoucauld (Francois, due de) [1613-1680]’ 

Le Maire de Beiges (Jean) [1473 ?-i 548 ?], Illusirahons de Gaule 
el Singulantee de Troyes, 1508 Lyons, 1549- 
Magny (Ohvier de) [1529-1561]. 

Malherbe (Francois de) [1555-1628]’ 

Mane de France {Les Lats), ab 1180 , ed by K Warnke 
Halle, 1885 

Manvaux (P C de Chamblain de) [168B-1763] 

Marot (CUment) [1495-1544], Poesies, a vols (pagination con- 
tinuous) The Hague, 170a 

Massillon (Jean-Baptiste) [1663-1742] Peht-Carime, 1718 . 
Maupas (Charles), Grammatre et Synlaxe franfoises, 1620 
Manage (Gilles) [1613-1692], Observations sur la languefranfotse, 
1673 

Ufnagier de Pans, ab 1373 , published by the SoeitU des 
Bibliophiles fianfais Pans, 1846 
Minestrd de Reims See under Rials, &c 
Molibre (Jean- Baptiste Poquelin, called) [1623-1673] 

’ The fipires given in quotations refer to parsgrspba 
* See note on p. B51, 
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Montaigne (M. de) [1533-1592], £ssais', Ifi 80 - 1688 L Edition 
quoted, by MUe de Gourney, 1595 

Montesquieu (C. L. de Secondat, later called de) [i68^i755l- 
LeUres persatus, 1721 Constd^ratioHS sur la grandtur 
et la decadence des Remains, 1734 . 

Noel du Fail [1520^-1585 ’], Dtscours itaucuHs propos rustiqaes, 
1647 Edition quoted, (Euvres, ed by J Assdzat, a vols. 
Paris, 1874 

Oaths of Strasburg {Sermenis de Strasbourg), 842 , in Les plus 
anciens monuments, &c , by £ Koschwitz. (See under 
Cantilene, &c*.) 

Palsgrave (John) [1480-1554]. Esclarcissement de la kmgue 
Jranqoyse, London, 1630 Edition quoted, by F. Gdnin, 
Pans, 185a 

Pare (Ambroise) [ab 1510-1590], (Euvres, ed by J F. Mal- 
gaigne , 3 vols Paris, 1840-1841 

Pascal (Blaise) [1623-1662], Promnciales, Jan. 1666 to March 
1667 , ed by S V Silvestre de Sacy Pans, 1877 —Pensfes, 
ed by A. Molinier Pans, 1876-79 

Pasquier (Estienne) [1529-1615], Les Recherches de la France. 
Pans, 1648 . 

Patru (Olivier) [1604-1681]. 

Perceval le Gallots, ab 1176 , by Chrestien de Troyes , ed. by 
C Potvin Mons, 1865-71 

Philippe de Thaon, It Cumpoe, ab 1110 , ed by E Mall. Stras- 
burg, 1873 

Piron (Alexis) [1689-1773]. La Mitromanie, 1738 . 

Pnse dOrange, ab 1160 , in • Guillaume cTOrange, ed. by 
W J A Jonckbloet The Hague, 1854. 

Psautier d Oxford, first third of 12 tb oent Libn Psalmorum 
versio antiqua galltca, ed by Francisque Michel. Oxford, 
i860. 

Quatre Ltvres des Rots, 12th oent , ed. by A J V Le Roux de 
Lincy. Pans, 1841 

Qutnze fqyes de manage, ab. 1450 . Pans, 1857. 

Rabelais (Franfois) [1495-1553], (Euvres, ed by C. Marty- 
Laveaux. Pans, 18^81 


‘ The figures given in quotations refer to books and chapters 
‘ Also in P Toynbee’s Speeunens p/ Old Frmch p i 
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Racipe (Jean) {i639-i$99] > 

R&its d’un Minestrel de Reims au XIII* Stlde, ed. by N de 
WaiUy, Pans, 1876 

Rdgnier (Mathurin) [1573-1613]. 

Renaut de Montauban, 13th oent., ed by H Michelant Stutt- 
gart, i86a 

Restaut (Pierre) [1696-1764], Pnnctpes de la Grammatre Jranfoise, 
nth edit 1774. 

Rollm (Charles) [1661-1741], Trail! des ifudes, 1726 

Roman de la Rose (ist part by Guillaume de Lorris, 1237 ; 2nd 
part by Jean Clopinel, called jean de Meun, ab 1277), ed 
by F Michel Pans, 1864 

Roman du Renarl, 12th oent, ed by £ Martin Strasburg, 
1882-^5 

Romans d' AUxandre {Lt), 12th oent, by Lambert li Tors and 
Alexandre deBernay.cd by H Michelant. Stuttgart, 1846. 

Ronsard (Pierre de) [1524-1585], (Euvres, ed by P Blanchemain 
Pans, 1857 

Rou, Roman de, by Maistre Wace [1100-1175], 1160-1174, ed 
by H Andresen Heilbronn, 1877-79. 

Rousseau (Jean Jacques) [1712-1778] 

Rutebeuf [d 1285], (Euvres, ed by A Jubinal Pans, 1B39 

Saint Graal (Le Roman du), 12th cent , ed by F Michel, 
Bordeaux, 1841 

Saint L(ger {La V le de), second half of 10th oent., published by 
G Pans in Romania, vol i p 273 

Saint-Simon (Louis de Rouvray,duc de) [1675-1755] Mimoires 
complels, 40 vols. Pans, 1842 

Saint Thomas le marhr {La Vie de), by Gamier de Pont Sainte- 
Maxence [12th oent], 1173, ed by I Bekker, Berlin, 1838, 
and C Hippeau, Pans, 1659 

Samir! {L’Hystoire et plaisante Cronicque du petit), 1466, ed by 
Mane Guichard Paris, 1843. 

Sdvign6 (Mme de) [1626-1696]*. 

Theatre fran^ais an mqyen dge, ed. by L J N Monmerqu6 and 
F Michel. Pans, 1839. 

Trote {Le Roman de), ab 1160, by Benoit de Saint-More, ed 
by A. Joly. Pans, 1870-71. 


* See note on p 851. 
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Turpm (La Chnmiqut dxte de), ISth cent, ed. by F. Wulff. 
Lund, iSBi 

Urf6 (Honor6 d’) [1568-1625], L'AsMe de Messine, published 
ldlO- 1627 . (The date of the vol. referred to in § 422 is 
1615 .) 

Vaugelas (Claude Favre de) [1585-1650], Remarques sur la langue 
franpise, 1847 , ed by A Chassang Pans, 1880 Quinte 
Curce, 1063 

Villehardoum (Geoffroy de) [n6o’-i2i3l. La Conqulte de Con- 
staniitiople ab. 1213 , ed by N de Wailly Pans, 1874 

Voiture (Vincent) [1598-1648], CLuvres Computes, ed by A 
Ubicini Pans, 1855 

Voltaire (Francois Arouet, called de) [1694-177B] La Hennade, 
1723 Brutus, 1730 Zaire, 1732 Commentaire sur 
r 'Excuse a Anste' (by P Corneille) 

Voyage de Charlemagne (Karls des Crossen Reise), ab 1060 , ed 
by E. Koschwitz Heilbronn, 1B83. 


' The figures given m quotations refer to paragraphs 
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In compUmg tKe Index of Words end Phrases the following principles 
have been followed as closely as possible — 

1 Compound words join^ by a hyphen have been treated as simple 
words with regard to alphabetical order Compound phrases Dot so united 
have been classed either under the drat component only thus ‘ k cause de ' 
IS given under ‘ i,’ 'brave homme’ under 'brave', or else, but rarely, 
under both the principal components thus ‘ coup de hasard ' Is given 
both under ‘ coup ’ and ' hasard ' 

2 Parts of verbs have in general been classed under the heading of the 
infinitive , but where thev are of special phonetic or syntactic interest they 
aie given separately, usually with a reference to the indnitire m its moJertt 
form, although this has been omitted occasionally ns unnecessary 

3 Where reference is given to plurals or feminine forms of adjectives 
and substantives, these are dealt with in the text 

4 Homonyms are distinguished in general by reference to their Latin 
etymologies, pnnted in thick type, or to their grammatical functions or 
modem equivalents, or else by means of English translations 

5 References to separable particles are given both m the Index of Words 
and Phrases and the Index of Prefixes 

6 French words, prefixes, and suffixes are pnnted In Roman type, 
English in italics , Latin in thick type , other foreign words, prefixes, and 
suffixes in thick type, with an indication of their origin 

7 A dagger (f) is placed before obsolete forms and expressions The 
dagger only applies to the word or phrase tmnudtately in front of which 
It IS placed 

8 The following alphabetical hats of words have not been included In 
the index — 

pp 1 85-7 Lists of proper names of various origins 
PP 4S*~3 Substantives and adjectives formed l)v ' improper derivation' 
from the i sing present indicative of verbs, e g un abn from f abort, une 
adrtsse from fadr esse 

p 466 List of place-names derived from Oantiaouna m various parts of 
Prance 

PP 497~5°*3 Learned compounds with particles boiTowed from Latm, or 
formed on the Latin model 

p 501 Borrowings from the Greek 

p 501 Learned compounds of words on the Greek model 
PP 5°3~7 Learned compounds with particles borrowed from the Greek, 
or formed on the Greek model 
pp jii'S Words of Germanic ongiD 
p 516 Words borrowed from Modem English 
PP 5t7“8 Words borrowed from Spanish 
PP Words borrowed from Italian 

pp 522-3 Words borrowed from Onental languages 
PP 5^5~® Words denved from Latin and retaming their original 
meanmg 

pp 544-5 Common words denved from the language (i) of sport, and 
(3) of nav^tion 

p 553 Examples of synonyms (lines 14-1 9) 
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A. 

a *63, 608 

a \pt ^ayoir), 91 
*. 67. 84 *, 103, 216. 37»-9. 386, 
40 >. 4 ". S 4 a. 743 . 745 - 6 . 748, 
789-94. 

i oalifourclions, 794. 
i, cause de, 385 
5 . cause de ce que, 655. 
i cause que, 387 
fi ce fsire, 654. 

4 ce que, 387, 655 
k cela pr^, 815 
k cette heore, 378 
k cheyauchoDS, 794 
^ conlre-ccrar} 436 
k coDtre-poil, 458 
k c6ti de, 379 

'I'&cropetoni 't*^croppetona, 378,794 
k Dieu ne plaiae, 6ao, 819 
& droite. 378 

ik fin que (^afio que), 727 
a fortiori., 494. 
k gauche, 378 

genoillons, ik genouillons, 378, 
794 

k la ddrobee, 378 
k la fois, 37S 
4 la fran9aise, 445. 

4 la Wgire, 445 
4 moius que, 822. 

4 peiue, 839 
4 la prossienne, 376 
4 la ronde, 378, 445 
4 moms que, 725, 737 
4 peu pris, 813 
a postenon, 494. 

4 present, 376 
a prion, 494. 

4 raison, 378 
4 recnlons, 378, 7(^ 

4 sa personae, 636 
4 saute*mouton, 37S 
4 son corps defendant, 636 
4 t&toos, 3/8, 794 
4 tort, 37B 
4 tue-t£te, 378 
ab mtestat, 494 
ab iralo, 494 
abalssemait, 487 
abolsser, 41^7 


abat-jour, 574 

■fabatai, I16 {ft ^abottn). 

abattes, 116 {ft n^abattre) 

abattoir, 480 

abattre. 416-7, 

abbatial, 495 

abb 4 , 116 

Abbeville, 831 

+ab 4 , 116 

abeiUe, 2115, 517, 558 
abeht, 696 
fabet, 116 
abtme, 2^5 

aborde {tmper and subs ), 450 
aborder {and pts of)^ 417, 450, 515 
abougnr, 429 
abontir, 413 

abonttssant, (les) aboutisBants {partu 
and subs t, 448^ 570, 77a 
aboutiBsement, 487 
abrenvoir, 4&0 
abn, 461 
fabrier, 462 
abntex, 461-a 
abrutir, 413 
tabsenter, 687, 688 
tabsols, -z, ‘t, 377®, 37a 
absondre {and pts 377, 372 

Qbsous, -te, 377, 372 
abstenir, 415 
aca'icia^ 240 
acajou, 393 
acaiien, 495 
accablemeut, 487 
accabler, 416, 51 1 
accidentel, 103, 47a 
accoiD9oo, 414 
accoler, 413, 417 
accommc^^e, 38 a 
accompa^er, 681, 
i^ccordaiUe, 577 
accordailles, 473, 577 
accorder, 417 
acxort, 0,519 

accoste and subs'), 450 

accouder, 417 
Bccourcir, 417 
accounr, 683, 736 
accoutamcTj 417, 681 
accToisBement, 487 
accroupir, 417 
Bccueil, a6i. 


Bk I=pp 1-178, Bk n*pp^ 179^388, Bk lll-pp 389^, Bk IV^pp 567-855. 
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Aociuatoire, 495. 

+Mer. 579- 

+(j')ftchite (^fach^), 451 
tachater (Ma^eter)| 451. 
ache, 109 
Acheron, 607 

acheter, 118, 159, (p/s q/), 350. 

451 

ach^mcDt, 467 
acier, 126 (see also tacer) 
acompCe, 417, 436-7 
aconitine, 475 
•j^corder, 417 
acoup, 437 

acqadnr (andpts 0/), 363, 365 
tacquit, 363 
acquitter, 681 

acteur, 66 , Mid Fr\25 

fad « k 103 

tad (^apud), 103, 794 

tad e/* avoir), 691 

ad Ubitnni, 494 

ad patreb, 494. 

ad unguem, 494- 

ad valorem, 494 

additionnel, 495 

adeoafl, 577 

tadenz (prone), 28 * 

adieu, 437 

ad]oindre, 416 

adjurer, see fajurei 

admetCre, 412, 416, 714 

admirer, see famirer 

tadooner (/or s’adonoer), 688 

adorer, 416 

adoBser, 417 

adoucir, 413 

adouciseement, 487 

&d 7 eniT (and pts of)^ 416, 712 

advieone, 712 

taempUr, 416-7 

affadir, 417 

affaiblir, 413, 693 

affaue, 239, 437 

(s’)affermir, 708 

affirmer, 714. 

(s’)iiffllger, 719. 
affiea, 577 
affronter, 417 

affiit, 417, 544 

■Kil) afiert, 696 

afin de, 387 , afia que, 387, 735, 
737 


alToler, 413, 416-7 
afTianchir, 413. 
fa/bler, 410 

■fuga I ( - gnre I), 38B, 450. 
fagare ' ( - gare !)> 388. 45® 
tagarer ( - regarder), 388, 450. 
fise, »3S. Sge de ler, 579, fSge 
dor^, 579, f 4ge ferrd, 579 
agcDODiller, 417 
agio. 461, 530 
agioler, 461 

agir par mUrSt, peur, 610 
agnis, 446 
agnus-caitoa, 435 
agreable, 473, 705 
tagTdement, 38 3 
agnfer, 47a 
agriment, 383 
agriculture, 497 
Agnppine, 605 
+agioneUe, 463 
Bgrouette, 46 a 
•h ' 3871 463 
ahunr, 417 
ai {pt of avoir), 334 
aidable, 473 
aide, 334, 347, 453 
aidd (// 0/ alder), 144 
aide-chirorgien, 434 
aide-de-camp, 403 
aider {andpts of), 93, too, 144, 336, 
348, 684 
aidez, 144 

-t-aidier ( — aider, pts of), 93, too, 

144. 336, 348 

ale I 387 

aleul, -e, 153, 357, 360, 470 
-faieus, 153, a6o 
aleux, 337, z6o {stc also faieus) 
aiglat, 4B4 

aigle, 100, 133, 349, 484 
aiglon, 475 

algre, -1, loo, 123, 34I, 367, 372, 

485 

aigre-donx, 589' 
aigrelet, 485 
aigreur, 241 
aigo, -e, 132, 274. 
aigne- marine, 404. 
aiguille, 122 

ail, -s, aulz, 152, 261 , ne un 
ail, 827 
ailc, 157 


Bk I-^pp 1-178, Bk ll=pp •79-38B, Bk IIIspp 389-504, Bk IV =pp. 567-855. 
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alleroD, 455, 475. 
allle (.ft ^ alieOi 7 ^* 
alllnm, 376, 384. 
faillorBr 376 

tftim, -B, -et (fits aimer'). 334. 
aimable, 437-8 (see also tamable), 
aime (/V ^ aimer), 66, 143, 
aim6e (fit ^aimert, 707 
aimer, 317.457,700.745! »/)• 

66 , 107, iij, 145, 149. 318, 334, 


349. 353. 355. 707 . ai™«r miena, 
73<5. 737 

Bimefi (fit of aimer), 107 
aime-t-il (ft palmer), 338 
taiufois (ocfort), , tamfois qae, 
726 

atne, 418, 612 
atnease, 41 8 
tains (before'), 418, 796 
amsi, 384, 386, 836, 839 , 11 en est, 
il est, ainsi, 636 
tainsn^, 418 
taini, 418 

taiaz qae ( — avont que), 726 

aire (subs fem ), no 

taire (subs mass') (rase), 438 

ais, 124 

aise. 234 

taisil, 47a 

taiBn6, 418 

taiu (ft </ aider), 336 
taiadha ( = aide), 9I, 1 13, 
taiviei ( — ivier), 109 
tajoindre, 416 
njourd, 459 


ajoarner, 459 

tajurer ( — adjarer), 416 

tal (- au), 151,299, 300. 

alambiCj 191 

alarmc, 239 

talbe, 151 

talberge ( = auberge), 563. 
Albigeoia, 486 
’t'Alemagne, 93 
UeD90D, 446 
aUdois. 486 

Alentonr, 378,437 , les alentoors, 437 

fAlessAndre, 134 

AlezADdre Dumas pire, fiU, 61 1 

aligner, 413. 

ftllutemeDt, 487 

alluter, 681 

(les) allants et venants, 772 


allde (subs), 449, 53a 
AUemoad, 606 

aUer(a«i7/rr qO,9B> 3)B.3>5‘i33> 
351-a, 388, 450, 558, 683,686-9, 
701. 703, 709. 7”. 736. 7S8 

(i’en) aller (fits of), 424, 6 Sg, 703, 
709 , {and pts of)^ 414^ 

688-9 

aller k cbe val, en bateany par mer, 609. 
ailer droit, 377 
allonsi 388, 450 
allumer, 105, lao, 410,485 
allumette, 485 
i-aloe ( alouette), 510 
379, 184 

alouette, 485, 510 
Alpes, 232 

talqne ( = allQuem) , 206, 209. 
tals ( = aai), 300 
taltel ( = aiitel), 97. 
taltre (= antre), -s, 92, 151, 20a, 
207, 267 
taltnii, 207 
alnmiDicm, 495 
amabilitd, 496 

tamable, -s ( °=aimable), 267, 496 
tamabletd ( = amabibtd), 496 
amadou, 462 
amadouTier, 462 
amolgame, 249 
amant, 107, 334. 
amarante, 243 
amatnce, 250 
amaurose, 501 
ambaszadeur, -adnce, 254 
tambaaseor (refil by am^ssadear), 
>54 

tambe, -5 (both), 835 
tambedul (both), 835 
tame, ez, ons ( = aimd, ic ), 1 15, 
334 

&me, 471, en mon ime et conscience, 
581, 645 
amender, 422 
amener, 417, 552 

amer, am^re aananim, -a), 103, 

•57, >79 

tamer ( — amore, aimer), and fits 
of, 334- 
tamertd, 463 
tamertor, 463 
amertume, 463. 
tamet ( - aimd), 115 


Bk.l-pp, 1-17B, Bk.ll=pp 179-388 U. lllerpp 589-566, Bk. IV-pp. 567-855 
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fftmettre, 416 
■meablcmcDt, 455» 53* 
ami| ia3 (see also amie) , (mon) 
ami, 75 '■ 

aimcal, 'aoz, iSo, aSa. 
amie, loa. 
amincir, 417 

famirei ( » admirer), 516. 
amltl^, 144. 
ammoDiac, a75« 
anunonuque, 373 
amoiodnr, 417 
amont, 378 
'i'amor, -s, aaa 

amour, -s, 168, 333, 349, 610 {sm 
a/so-famoT, -ftimur) ; I'Amoor, 184, 
188, 233 
amoyibihttf, 496 
amphitryon, 446 
amulette, 335 
famuT ( a amour), 91. 

“1 -Si i39i 48I1 834- 

anagramme, 335 
faucestre, 418 
ancStre, 334, 345, 418 
ancien, >oe, 378 
anciennet^, :3a, 45s, 481 
Andorre, 189 
+andui (- 6 otA), 835 
ine, 464 
^ncrie, 464 
^□cssc, 464 
tangarde, 418 
Angevin, 475 

Anglais, -e, 188, 486 (jw aise 
■fAnglois) 

Angleleire, 184, i83, 233 
anglican, -e, 378 
fAnglois ( = Anglais), 160 
angoissc, 135 ^ 
annales, 577 
annee, 16a, 481 
annuel, set -tmveL 
anoblir, 412-3 
4non, 475 
anse, 69 
antan, 41S, 496 
fante ( - lante), 444. 
antdneni, -e, 279 
anthiacite, 501 
anti-cane, 504. 
anti-monar^iqne, 303 
anb-natnre, 504. 


anti-pape, 504. 
antiquaille, 474 
t(il) anuite, 096. 
tanvel (— annuel), 109. 

-t-ana ( = ana), 136, 834. 

+norer(- adoiei), 416. 
faost, 105 
-j-aoust, 105, 146 
aoflt, 67, 105, 146 
apathie, 191 
tapel, ai8 
•^peler, a 18 

fapercen (// e^apercevoir), 114. 
apercevoir, (B*)npercevoir,fl«rf/tj q/", 
114, 416-7, 689, 714 
aper^u, Z14 
apdritif, 547 
apdtalie, 501 
apetisser, 439 
apiculture, 494. 
aplomb, 417, 437. 
apophonie, 504. 

•jipoTter, 416 
tapostoile, ]JOa 
•fapostolie 0/ ap6tie), 1 10 
apostume, 235 
tapparai], 361 
+(il m*lapparatt, 696 
apparaitre {and pts of ), 683, 688-9, 
696, 838 , +8’apparattre, 688-9 
apparaux, 261 
appareil, 261 

apparoir {and pts, o/)^ 333, 368, 

apportemeut, 159, 487 

appartenant, -e, 772 

appas (// ^appit), 334, 325. 

appSt, 225, 544. 

appaavnr, 410 

appel, 445 {see also 

Bppcler, 445 {sec also fapeler) 

appendice, 340 ' 

sppert ( « n/nppaioir), 333, 368 

appliquee, 695 

appoint, 417 

apporter, 412, 416-7, 551-2 
fappoyez, -ons {pjs of appnyer), 
335 

appiendre, 417,682 

appienti, -a, 257-8 

fapprendf ( - epprenti), 257, 259. 

appincher, 40’, 417, 682, 084, 693. 

appronvd, 773. 

approviaionuer, 41 7 


Bk. Ii-pii. 1-178 , Bk. 11 = pp. 179-388, Bk. IU=]]|i. 389-386, Bk IV^-pp S67-BBS 
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•ppnyer (Ms of), 335 
apris (oAi , prep , and prefix), 141, 
385-6, 437, 43a, 437, 608, 746, 
747, 814, 816, d’aptit, 386, 
fapris c* que — apr^ qae, 387, 
816, aprii que, 387, 735 
aprta-dJnie, 339, 341, 437, 437. 
apita-dluer, 340, 437, 437 
apris midl, 340, 341, 437, 437 
apris-soupie, 339. 341,437 
apris-aouper, 340, 437 
Spreti {see tasprete) 

4 -propos, 417, 437. 
aquatiqne, 579 
aquedoc, 497 
arabe, 188, 447 
farague, 481 

araiguie, 461 (set faraignide) 
faraigni^e, 100 
arbre, ga. 95, 189, 190, 557 
arbre gin^alogique, 557 
arbre dc couche, 557 
tarbroie (— arbuste), 40’ 
arc, 39a 

Arc-ea-Banals, 40 a 

arc en-ciel, 39a, 394, 403 

farceveaqaea ( ~ archevlque), 399 

archevScQ^, 348. 

atchi bjte, 504 

arcbi coDuu, -e, S04. 

archidiacoQ^, 348 

archi-fou, 504. 

arcbi-Tilain, 504. 

argon, 476 

ardeur, 348 

taiere ^ - amire), 835 
argent comptant, 769, 
argenterie, 464 
targentier, 464 
argentin, 474-5 
argot, 508, 533-4 
anstocratie, 191, 49a 
Anstophanesqaey 496 
arl^ois, 486 

ann^ {^tartu and suds)^ 449 

anner, 665 , 693 . 

armiatice, 335 

ajmoiries, 577 

Anand, 485 

aromatiqnep 501 

aromcp 501. 

arpentj 510 

(d')arrache-pied, 378 


arracheut, 479 
arretei, 685, 719 
■Taireuce (— iiroche), 516 
aiTiiie (adv , prep., astd prefix'), 
380, 38s, 413, 439, 433-3, 437, 
439, 816 (see also farere) 
amftre ban, 439 
arn^re boacbep 439, 439. 
am^re-boatiqne, 439, 439^ 
arnire-coiir ( s), 394, 395, 413, 433, 
458, 473, 816. 
amire-fief, 439 
amire garde, 439 
am^re-goQtp 439 

ain^re-inaui ( *-1 ba^k of hand^ Sec ), 
4^9. 437 

am&re-main ( « crupper) 429, 437 
arn&re-neveay 439, 439, 816 
am^re-penB^e, 439 
am6re-port, 439 
am^re-saJsoiip 439 
arnver {and pts of), 514, 6B3, 838, 
il arnve, 720 
arroche, 510 
arrondiT, 413. 
arroBe (// ^arroser), 158 
arroser (ana pis o/\ 158, 480 
arroBoir, eSo 
Ars-en-Re^ 40a 
art* 340 
Artant, 485 
aithnte* 501 
arts et metiers, 406 
fas ( -aux), 300 
4(il) BBcnt, 696 

(goutte) asiatiqae ( osciatiqiie), 493 
Asopus, 607 
tasparge, J49 
asperge, 149 

aspirant* >e (/ar/M* and subs 
aspiiateur, 495 
'l^presse, 46^ 

•j-asprct^ ( « ipretd), 463 
faspror, 463 
assailhr* 417 
assassin, 446 
asseoir of), 374. 

ttssM, 97, 193, aS4, 384, 490, 809, 
836 

(les) aasieg^s, 449 
Bssiettee* 481 
(on) assooe, 449 
usonpir, 694 
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assouidlr, 413. 

fuaonB, -t, -fussont, -e {pis ^ »b- 
sondie), 373 
aesnidnient, 837 

usDrer, 680 , assorei la vie, &c>, 610 

■^aatenir, 415 

ast^nole, 471, 

astral, 381 

astre, 468 

fastru, 468 

tat {^-pt avoir), 93 
athtisme, 496 
atlas, 446 
Btont, 437 

tatraire (= attraire), 416 

attabler, 413, 416 

attaqoer, 416, 551 , s'attaqueri, 551 

attendn, 385, 773-4 

atteircT, 417 

attemr, 413, 417 

attirer, 417, 55a 

attraire, su tatraire 

attroupement, 455 

an, 300, 794, 805 {set alse i, tal). 

au caa que, 735 

an deli de, 385 

anbe, igi 

auberge, ^63 

ancQfi, 206, 207,545, 615,820, 835, 
836 

tAadain, 322 fU)te 
Aude, 222 ncle 
aa-dessas de, 385 
augmenCer, 693 
aujourd'hni, 376 
fanlbe, 151^ 

aulx {pi of^\\)r 153, 361, 
aamdne, 464 
anmdneTie, 464 
-t^umonie, 464 
aumoQi^re, 478 
Aunay, 482 
Annoy, 482 

auparavant, 380, 797, 809 
aupr^ de, 385. 
anqael, see leqnel 
faur, 105, 137 

aural, &c ^ avoir), 332, 324, 

365. 371 

Aunllac, 189 

auiore, 243 

anssi, 366, 839 

aussi loDgtemps qne, 735 


austro-hoDgroii, 503 
autan, 517. 

antant, 193 , antant de, 777 * mutant 
que, 725 , d’autant plna . 636. 
autel, 97, 531 
auteur, 250 
autodafdj 5x7 
antomne, 235, 242 
autre, 151, 302, 206, 207, 581, 582 
{see also +altre) 
autre chose, 246 
autrefois, !)6o 
autrai, 207 
an*, 300, 794, 805 
+av (= apud), 308, 794 
aval, 547 
avalancbe, 517 
avalei, 547 

avant {adv , prep , and prefix',, 91, 

379, 386, 411, 41a, 418,433,437. 
439. 608. 775-8. 795-8; (tP“) 
avant, 809 , t^vant ce qne, 387, 
796, avant que. 387, 716, 796, 
avant qne de, 796 
avant-bras, 413, 438, 439 
avant-corps, 439 
avant-conrenr, 439, 373 
avant-fort, 439 
avant-garde, 418 
avant-goOt, 439 

avant-main {in forequarters of 
horse), 418, 437 

Bvant-main {f — fiat of hand), 418, 
437. 439 
avant-poBte, 439 
avant-projet, 418 
avant-schie, 413, 437, 439 
avant-toit, 439 
Bvajit-tmu, 439 
Ave Maria, 494 

avec, 143*, 308, 377, 379. 545.' 

793-5 . avec ce que, 655 
tavecqne, avecques ( = avec), 377. 
795 

taveie {pt qr avoir), 354’ 

taveine ( — avoine), 141, 516 

-j-aveir avoir), 113 

tavekes (■=avee), 793 

Bvenir (toj snf), 416 , (suis.), 437 

(l’)Avenl, 608 

avenue, 416 

tavequea (-avec), 795 

averse, 417, 437 
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avettir, 718 
tCll) avesprit, 696 
■faTctte (=aMUe), gij. 
avengle, 383, 416 
aTCDgl^, 382 
■TcngUment, 382 
ATide, 802 
Avignon, 109 
aviKr, 689 
favoc (— avec), 308 
avocasser, ^90 
+avoie (// ^ avoir), 354’ 
avome, 141 , 516 

avoir, 322, 324, 331 340, 343, 

683, 691, 710, 749, 760, 774-6, 
(ff! ef), 67, 95, 114, 319, 320, 
322-4. 35+”. 362, 365, 371, 592, 
7S3i 779 ("« atsefeym, fhaveir) , 
(<irr»5f),45I 

+avoir 4 ( — en avoir i), 636 
avoir conrage, faim, 610, favoir 
loisir, peimitaion, temps, 610, 
avoir pMr, 719 

(n')avoirc<ire, garde, 820, t(n’)avoir 
dreit, pooir, soin, 820 
avrai (ft favoir), 322, 371 
tavret ( - babuerat), 753 
Avril, 608 

favuec (-avec), 143 377, 794 

lyanti-caDse, 406 
ajanti-droit, 406 
Aymard, 487, 


& 

b (Jttter\ 263 

bachclier-es-lettres, -es-sciences, 402 

fbadn ( basam), 124. 

badaud, 486 

bagne, 70 

bagnenande, 486 

bah' 388, 524 

bale, 40, 123 

baigner, 150 {see also fbaignier). 
.^baignier, 100 
bai^oire, 4S0 
bail {pi baua), 260 
baillerease, 253, 4S0 
baiUi, -1, 148, 257-8 {su also 
tbalUlf) 

tbalUif baiUi), 147, 257, 259 
bua, 150 

baia-Mane, haiD-mane, 401 


baise {pt ^bauer)) 110. 

(le) baiser, 451, 
bab 360 

balance (subs), 41^ 
balan^oire, 480 

fbalant (» balancei vb), 535* 

^layage, 468 

l»layer, 466 

balayense, 480 

ballade, 516 

ballon, 476 

bambocbe, 470, 519 

ban, 400, 435, 513 

banal, 472 

baocloche, 400, 435. 

bande, 470 

bandelette, 485 

banderole, 470 

banhene, 400, 435 

banneton, 475 

baptiser, 114 

barbajan, 403 

barbe de capucin, 404 

barbe ^-Jean, 403 

Barberousse, 405, 434 

barbicbe, 470 

barbier, 477 

barboQilIer, 419 

barbonquet, 41 9 

barbu, 482 

barSme, 446 

banoler, 419 

baron, -a, 220 

barque, 413-4 

Bar-sur-Aube, 402, 607 

bas, ae, 276 

bas-bleu, 403 

basque (as subs ), 447 

basse conlre, 439 

basse^cour, 397, 541 

basse-taiUe, basses-tailles, 573 

bassin, 124 

bastide, 517 

bataille, 40 ’ , bataille de Cajinea, 
578 , bataillon, 78-9 
b&taide, 530 
bateau-moDche, 434 
bitiment (= builds^) y 528, 531 
b&timent ( — skip), 528-30 
batir, 528 
b&tisse, 469 
'i’batoier, 114 
batracien, 495 
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tbfttre, III 
battage, 468 
battenr, 468 
battoir, 480 

hiXtie{andpts ^, 111 , 367 - 8,706 

baudrache, 470 

bavard, 455, 487 

Bavarois, 486 

bavaroise (as subs ), 447 

baver, 48^ 

bavette, 485 

b&veur, 479 

baveux, 479 

bavocher, 490 

bayadere, 517 

Ba>gneax-Ies-Jaifs, 401 

b^ant, ai8 

bean (beaux, bel, belle), a8 ^67, 14a, 
153, 357, 266, a8o-i, 398 , <subs 
and adj ), 445, 83a (set also beh 
beaucoup, 193-3, aS^, 3&0, 781 , 
beaucoup moina, 836 
beau-51s, 398, 399 
Beaulieu, 398 
bcau-pfere, 398 
tbcaus, 153, 357. 

Beauvaisis, 486 
beaux arts, 397 
bee. 477.510 
b^casse, 484 
b^casscau, 484 
bec( s)-de-canc, 404, 573 
bec'de-corbm, 404 
bec-de-liiTre, 404* 
b€chc-hsette, 441, 443 
b^cone, 477 
b^gayer, 491 
bigue, 491 

bel, -le, +bels, 38‘. 143, 153, 357» 
374, a8o, 398, 414 {sec also beau) 
bel et boo, 153 
bel -esprit, 403. 

WLer, 255 
bellatre, 488 
BellefoDt, 269 
Belle-Isle, 1B9, 398 
belle-mere, 398 
belle-smoj, 399 
Belleville, 189 
tbellezoDr, 97, 142, 283. 
bellot, 485 

i-belouBe (- blonse), 159 
+bels (-= beaai), 153, 257 


tbeluette, 419 

+beluteT (= blntei), 130, 159 
benedicite, 494 
benediction, 500 

fbeneistre (mtrf pis ^ binir), 

357 , 418 
+beneit, 418 
ben5t, 418, 446 


b^nl, -e, .357-8 

binin, -igne, 159, 379 

b^nir (aW parts of), 357-8, 418, 


841 

bemsse <,pt ^bdnir), 841 
bimt, -e, 357-8 
benott, 418 
b^qDiIle, 471 

+ber. -5 ( = baron), 220-1. 
-j-berbis, 112, 130 


bergamote, 517 

berger, -ere, 93, 144, 157, 461, 477 

bergeron, 461 

tbergier, 93, 144 

fberluelte, 419 

l^rnard, 441, 487. 

beroard-rermile, 447 

tberouette, i;9, 419 

bemchon, 475 

besace, 419 

tbesaive, 4 19 

Besan^on, iia 

besBJit, 1^10 

i-besante, 419 

tbeBas, 419 

+bescuit, 419 

i-besluette, 4x9 

besogne, 414 

besoigoeux, 279 

besom, 150, 279, 575 

i’besoing, i so 

fbesoncle, 419 

bestial, 261 

bestiasse, 456 

bestiaux, 261 

't’besYue, 419 

betail, a6i 

betise, 4B3 

betterave, 434 

+bcu (— bu,//. ^boire), 364 

i’beuvrage, 130 

-tbevooB (» bavons), 160 

bevue, 419 

bicarbone, 497 

bicfae, 255 
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bien (adv and prefix), 68, 70, 77, 96, 
160, 193, 384-1;, 384, 4>8, 

433, 596 p (ox interjeciion), 388. 
blen dire {tnf and subs ), 418 
bren faire {tnf and subs ), 418 
bien portaat, -e, 77a 
bien qne, 725, 732 
bien-aim^, 406 
bien-etre, 418 
bienfaiBance, 418 
bienfaiaaotp 418 
bienfait, 406, 41 8 
bienfaitear, 41S, 458, 478 
bienheureux, 395, 406, 412, 418 
biens^ance, 406 
bienscant, 406 
bienveillonce, 406, 418 
bienveillant, 4^, 418 
bienvenu, 406 
tbienveuilloot, 418 
bigaradc, 517 
bipot, -e, 373, 464' 
bijou, <x, a6a, 460-1 
bijoutier, 460-1 
billardp 487 
billebtrrer, 439 
billion, 200 
bimoQ, 510 
bisateul, 419 
bisannnel, 500 
biscuit, 41 9 
biseauter, 462, 
bishoff, 56a 
hi^c, 419 
bitter, 515 
bivac, sif 
bivahe, 500 
bivouac, 513 

blanc, 488, 490, 513, 6^3 
blanc de ceruse, 395, 40 j 
blanc-bec, 397, 403 
blanc-de-c^msiers, 395 
blancb&tre, 488 
blanche-coifie, 403 
blanche-raie, 403 
^blanchiement, 487 
blaDchlment, 48 7 

blanchir {andpts ^),457, 479, 490 
blanchissagep 4^4-7 
bluichisserie, 464 
blanchisseur, 457, 464, 479 
^blanchoiement, 487 
blanciioyo', 487 


blasphematoire, 495 

ble, -s, 192, 243, 575 

blessnre, 481 

bleu, -Sp 281 

blenitre, 488 

blondasse, 469 

blondin, 475 

blouse, 159 

blaette, 4I9 

bluter, 130, 159 

tboche (= bouche), 140 

btenf, -s, 67, 96, 143, 'S 7 i > 55 . > 5 ®. 

275 , bcEuf gras, 157 
bohcmien, 447 
fboi [/f n/boirc), 440 
Boilean, 441, 844 
tBoi-riaue (=> Hoileau), 440 
boire, 682, 707 , (p/s of), 160, 324, 
362, 364. 735 

bois, 191 
boStp, 41 3-4 
bo!te‘^‘lettres> 40a 
bolte-au'lait, 402* 
boltes i lait, ^73. 

Boivin, 440 

bon, -nc, 68, 69, 91, 96, 111. 140, 
266, 268, 271, 278, 832-3, 

)» 377 » bon chien, &c , 61 3 
{^See also bonne, +bone ) 
bon ! 388, 446 
bon Chretien ( pear), 404 
bon fils, 61 3 

bon premier, bons premiers, 589 

bosASse, 469 

Ronaud, 48,4 

boD'bcc, 405 

bonbon, 444 

bonbonmere, 478 

4bone, -‘i (= bonne), 267-8, 271 

bonheur, 148*, 397 

bcnbomme, 397 

boajour, 397 

bonne (adj and subs ), 68, 44<), 530 
{see also bon) 

(certiHcat de) bonne vie ct msuis, 

589 

Bonnefont, 269 
bonne fourchette, 573 
bonnement, 3B0 
bonneterie, 461 
bonneber, 461 
Bonnevai, 271 
boDSOir, 397 
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bonte, -s, 66, 67, 93, 118 1^0, 148, 
190, 482-3, 575 (see also tljontet) 
tbontet, -8, 93, 118, 148 *23, 357 
tbontez (= bontes), 148, 233, 257 
bord, 403, 414, 512 
bordeaax, 446 
bor^e, 'sse, 253 
bossa, 482 
boac, 355 

bouche, 140, 419, 439 
Bodcbe d'Or, 406 
bouch^e, 481 
boucher, 464. 
bouchene, 464 
+boucler, 477 
boucher, 477 
bouder, 684 

-f-boudesonfler ^ » bouraoufler), 440 
boudin, 440 
boudoir, 480 

fboudrai {J>t ^bouiUir), ^65 

bouffissure, 481 

bouge, 510 

bongeoir, 480 

fhougette, 509 * 

bougie, 446, 480 

tbonildrait, fboailni (pts r/boail- 

liO. 3<5 

booillii (andpts ef), 343, 364 365, 
368 

bouillon>blaiic 404 
boulaie, 48 a 
boulanger, 464 
boulangerie. 464 5 
tboulc ( — bouleau), sio 
\io\x\t (ball f pop = tete), 558 
boulean, -x, 482, 510 
boulC'de-Deige, 404 
boulet, 485 
boulette, 485 
boulever^r, 439 
boulu (p>op — bouilli), 364’ 
fbouque, 419 
bouquet, 419 
bouquet de roses, 576 
bonrae, 419 
bourdon, 255 
bonrg, 459, 513 
bourgeois, 459, 486, 547 
bourg-^pine, 401 
Bourgda-Reine, 401 
Bourgogne, 184 
boursonder, 440 


bous (pi ^bouillir), 369. 
bout, 413, 512, 
boute-eu-train, 442 
bonteille, 47 1. 
boute-roue, 359 
bontique, 510 

‘t*(ne uu) bouton, 837 , bontoo 
d*argent, bouton d’or, 403 
bouvillon, 475 
bouvreuil, 470 
bovine, 475 

+ brace ( = brasse), 125. 
braie, 510 
brancbage, 467 
hranche, 4I4 
branchu, 482 
brandillcr, 490 
hranle-bas, ^98, 574 
bras, 136, 323, 439, bras i. bras, 
379 

brasse, 125 
bravacbe, 469 

brave, 519, 552, 833 , bravehommc, 
homme brave, 833 * 
tbraz, 126, 232 
tbrebjete (■=■ little sheep)y 439 
brebis, 28’, 112, J 30t *43i *55 p 459i 

463'. 558 

fbrebisette ( ■= httle sheep), 459 

fbredeler ( * bredooiller), 490 

bredi breda, 444 

bredoQillcr, 490 

brcf, brtvc, 274-5, ^3* 

tbrefve, 275 

brelan, ,462 

brequin, 441 

Bretagne, 463* 

breuil, 510 

breuvagc, J30 

brive, 275 (see also breQ 

(dc) briL et (de) broc, 444. 

bric i'brac, 444 

bnivc, 371 

brigande, 250 

bnllantine, 475 

bnn ^ brin, 379. 

bnoche, 470 

bronchite, ^or 

(une) bross^e, 430 

^ouette, 159, 419 

brouiUas, 468 

bronillon, 475 

broussaille, 227, 473, 577 
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bni, 351 

bmiie {and pts of), 374 

bmiBiantC// 374. 

bruiiMment, 374. 

brrnti 461 

broDi -e, 83a 

bniD fonce, 591. 

bmnfitre, 468 

bmair {and pts of), 458 

bninusoir, 458, 480 

brun'inarroii, 591 

brutal, aox, 383 

brute, {ad}) 375, (juAj) 413 

tbruyant {pt ^bruirc), 374 

bruyire 510 

bu (// of boire), 364 , ctre bu, -c 
{jmdfts cf\ 707 
buande, 466 
bnandene, 486 
huandier, 486 

tbucle, 579 
budget, 509 ' 

tbuer ( B bona bora), 3bo 
fbmc, 40* 
bais, 74 
bmsson, 477 
buissounier, 477 
tbuleter ( » bloter), 130 
Bulgane, 463’ 
bulle 347 
fbuof, 96 
bure, 403, 447 
bureau, 403, 447, 503 
bureaucratie, 503 
thuvande ( — bnaode), 486 
tbuveor, - b , 310 
‘^buTere, a so 
buveur, a 30* 

buvoDs {pt ^/’boirc), 160 
C 

(a ( -= cela), 309, 647 

9^ ( = eoaehao, adv Y 399 . 

as uUetj ), 9i ' or 94 ' 388 
tciable ( - t»l>le), 51 1 
cahale, 501 
caban, 518. 
fcable, 51 1 
caboisei, 419. 
cabn, 317 
cachemiie, 446 
cacheter(/ib a/), 3S° 

Bk. I>=pp. i-iyB , Bk 11 -pp 179-3S8. 


cadenas, 517 
cadet, 61 a 

4cadhuna(= chacun), 91, I13- 

cadran, 537-8 

cadre, 414 

cadnc, -uque, 273 

Caen, 68 

cafaidise, 4S3 

cafe, 461, 533 , cafe chantaat, 772 

caft-concert, 434, 435 

cafetiei. 461 

cagot, 464 

cagotene, 464-5 

cailler, 409, 420 

caillou, 262, 461. 

caillouter, 461 

caiaae, 413, 517, 551, 562 

caisson, 476. 

cal, a6o 

caliche, 516 

calembour, 419 

caletnbourdaine, 419 

calembredaine, 419 

calepm, 446 

caUcot, 446 

califourcboDs, 419, 794 
fcalima9on, 419 
calonfere, 497 
calotin, 475 

(plosieun) Cambndges, 57^’ 
camelia, 340 
camouflet, 419 
camp, t>^i 
campagne, 351 

canaille {subs and adj ), 447, 45b 
canapd-lit, 436 
canan, 446 

t^anglc ( - sangle’), 139 
caom, 579 
canne>4-^pde, 40a 
cannibale, 447 
cantatnee, 354. 
cantinier, 350^ 
cajiton, 476 
cap, 189, 517 
capable, 80a 

capitale {subs and adj ), 180, 445, 

530 

capitule, 563 
caput mortoum, 494 
car, ia6, 363 
carafe. 476 
carafon, 476 
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carbonade {pop carbonate), 493 

carbonate, 493 

t^aicber ( » chercher), 149 

c^inal, {adj ) 193, {subs ) 539 

car£me, 333. 

carguer, 517 

cainaTal, 360 

carolos, 446. 

carpe, 484. 

carpeaa, 484. 

carrefoor, 94. 

fcaiTOche, 470 

caiTOSse, 470 

cartel. 153 

carte-lettre, 434 

CarthagiQoiB, 4H6. 

cartilaOT, 340 

cartoQche, 347 

casque en tete, 560. 

casqaette, 485 

casse-tete, 574. 

Caucaie, 189 
caadal, 493, 495 
cave, 484 
caveau, 484 

ee family, dtnvid from ecoeljte, 
ftc , dtm fron (iiuluding forms 
m ticest-, teeat-, 308-13, 

« 47 . 656-J 

ce( « 60Qehoc,n«M/ pron )i309-xt, 
387, 613, 647, 652-7, 663, 744, 

783, 786-7 

c’cst , 653-3, 786-7 , c€ sont 
, 653-3, 786-7 , ccn’estposque, 
736 , e’en est faU, 636 , ce /aisont, 
655, t(,en) cc faiaant. 6^4 » cc 
nosobstaut, 383 
c^ns, 139, Bod 
“Cl, 309, 647, 656 
eWer {and pts of), 350-2, 532 
ceignez {pt ^ceindre), 127* 
cemtare, 106 
cemtuTOQ 475 

cel family (=3 eooeilluin, &c . in~ 
eluding ficel, ficeux, feel, celui . 
*t*cel, celle, ceux, fcil, &c), 308 

-9. 311-3. 647-63> 

tcel, -s, 311-3 

cela, 8 j-3, 309, 310, 647, 654-6 

celadon, 446 

fcele, 311 

■(■celei, 311 

+celi, 31 1 


ceHB(-B)-ci, 31a, 313,647 
celle(-a)-li, 31a, 313, 647 
celsi, ste cel family, 

(comme) celui, 650, 651 
oelni-ci, 181, 31a, 313, 647, 630 
celni-li, 181, 31a, 313, 647, 649-30 
cffidnllou, 475 
-^cengle sangle), 139 
cent, -s, 197, 599,600, deux, 8ec 
cent!, 199, 600 
+eent et huit, 407 
■feent et vingt et aept, 407. 
cent huit, 407 
cent vingt-aept, 407 
fcentain, 474 
centaine, -a, aos*, 474. 
cent-gaide, -a, 404 
centieme, a04 
centimetre, 50a 
cent-Sni5se(-s\ 405 
cent-nn, 407 

cependant, 383, 386, 6.55 
i-cercele ( • larcelle), 1 29 
■j-cercher (-• chercher), laa, ia9, 
149 

fcerchier ( • chercher), 348 

cercle, 12a 

cetcueil, a6i 

cerf, a55-7 

cerf-volant, 404. 

censaie, 48 a 

cense, no, 243 

censier, -s, 477, 482, 

+cer5 ( = cerfs), 257 
certain, s, -e, -es, 209, 474, S33 , 
(etre) certain, (il est) certain, 714 
certamement, 837 
certea, 377, 384. 
cervean, 553 
cervelle, 553 
i’cervoiBe, 93, ^lo 
ces, ste ce family 
ce&saot, -e \pt of cesser), 77a 
cesser {and pts, of\ 421, 683, 685, 

772 

tcest family, ste cc family, 

-t-cestci, 310 
fcesti, 309, 310 
fccitui, 309-13 
tceslm-ci, 313 
fcestui-li, 313 
cel, -tte, see ce family 
+cettc(-B)-ci, ^12-^ 
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tcette(-i)-14. 311-3. 

■t'cettiii, 31D, 311 
+cettnyHd. 313, 313. 
tceiu^ -cess), 311, fetus de, 651. 
oeiix, 311, 313, 630 , ceux dt, 631 
oenx-ci [ft e/^celm-a), 313 
ceuK-I& [ft of celm lij, 313. 
fcei ( - cm), 309, 310 
fchuble ( « f cable), 51 1 
chacal, 360 

fchacier chasser), 144 

^acUD, -e, 306-7, 309, 581-3 

fchaeine ( - chaint), 146 

chafaud, 463 

fehafaut, 461 

chai, 510 

chalne, 146 

chainoa, 475 

cbair, 149, 635 

cbaire, 550, 563 

tbaise, 450, 563 

Chaise-Diea, 401 

chaland, 461. 

fchalaot, 463 

tchalci6« ( = chauas6e), 144 

fchalcier ( - chauaser), loo 144 

chalet, 517 

chaleur, 141 

chaleorcux, 108 

chaloir [fts of), 103, 696. 

Chfilons-sur-Marne, 402 

fcbalt [ft ^chaloir), 103 

chamade, 517 

chambellan, 129, 463, 513 

fchambeilenc ( — cbambellsn), >19 

chambre, 119, 46a, 463 

cliambrc-iK;ouiier, 403 

cbambrillon, 460, 46a 

ebameau, -die, 355 

champ, 133, 139, 331, 451 

champagne, 531 

Champagne, 109, 184 

champion, 476 

fchan9QQ ( chanson), 110, 135 
chaa&ein, 435 
changement, 455 

changei', 40’, 680 [set also fehan- 
gier) 

fohaogier ( = changer, fts of), 348 
chanome, -sae, 1 10, 35a, 484 
fehanonie ( » chnooine), no 
chamon. no, 115 
fCjel chant, Sc , 326 


chanta, gz 
chantai, d7< 

chantant, fehantanz, 770, 771 
fchaotat, 95 

(il) chantc, lU chantent, 91, 147, 
316 

(j’ai) chantd, 91, 348, 408 
fchanteenr ( = chanteni), 334 
fehante-je, chante-je, 326, 337 
fehanteor ( = chantcur), 93, 334 
lianter(ar»///r ?/^), 91, 95, 98, 139, 
• 47 . 318 - 31 . 343 -So> 68 *. 770 
chanter faux, 377 
chanter juste, 446 
cha&terai, 325, 40S 
chanterais, 408 
i'chafit^re ( chaDteiir)« 234 
chantes-tn, 326 

i'chantet(/^ ^chanter, « oaiitat\ 
9 'i U 7 . 328 
chante-t-oD, 328 

chantcur, -ease, 224, 254 {sf€ alsc 
tchanteor) 

tebantez ( » chantes), 91, 98 

chantonner, 490 

ebantre, 224 

chanvre, 249 

chapeau, 153, 257-9, 557 

tchapeaus, 153 

tchapel(s- chapeau), 153, 257, 259 
chapelet, 153 
chapitre, 563 
chaqne, 206, 207, 209 
tchar ( » oarDem, 149 

char (BOarrum,^), 227, 491, 510 
char-i-bancs, 397, 399, 402, 791 
charboD, 219, 475 
charbonnage, 4S41 45^, 4^7 
charbons {fnam stn^ , and acc pint 
^ebarbon), 219 
chard onceret, 485 
charger, 118, 680 
i-cbargier (-charger), 118 
charitable, 457, 47 a 
(dea) chant6s, 531 
dianvan, 41^ 
diarlalu, 464 
charlatanene, 464 
Cbarlemagne, 613 
Cbarles-Qaict, 163, 835 
chance {^(frnhtarr^y 474. 
charmille, 474 
chamel, 47a 
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dumier, 478 
chamu, 483 

tchuie {pi char, car), 117 

chairetier, ijg 

cbuTctil, 473 

chamer, 491 

charrojer, 491 

chamie, 133, 145, 147, 468 

fchaiTugiie (vi^rnie), 133, 145, 

147 

fchaitier chairetier), 159 
tchascim, 307 
chfisse, 1 18, 551, 563 
chasse i couiie, 340 
chasser, I44, 537-8 
chasse-rage, 339 
cbasseresse, 353, 480 
tchastel ( = chStean) , 98 
chat, -te, 40 >, 77, 147, 354, ^55 
ch&tain, a8i, 447 
cbitain-clair, 436 ' 
chateau, 77 
chateanbnand, 446 
Ch&UaU'Bnuit, 401 
ChdCeauacuT, 189, 398 
chat-haant, 398 

tchatiemeot ( - chitiment), 382* 

487 

chfltier, 487 
ch&tiinexit, 382, 487 
chaton, 475 

tcbaace, -s (-^chausse), 194* 

fchaucier (^chaoaser), 100 

chand, 413 

chaad et froid, 406 

fChaadefont, 209 

chaud-froid, 406 

tchauf ( » chiuve, m )« 273 

chauffage, 468 

chauffer, 468 

chauffoir, 480 

chanler, 461-2 

chauBse, see fchauce 

chauss^e, 144 

chausser, 100 (see also fchalcier) 

chausse-trapes, 573 

fchavt (pt of chaloir), 103, t(il 

me) chaut, 696 
chauve, 273 
chauve-souns, 397 
chaavin, 446 
chaox, 15a, 460, 462 
Chaux'de Font, 269 


chaTirer, 440 

fchedeir (- choir, c/), 338, 

365 

tchediw {pt tchedeir), 338, 365 
chef, 100, 133, 157, 393, 43,5, 558 
<Jicf-heD, chefs-Ueux, 393, 433, 434, 
573 

diemin, 77, 104, chemin faiaant, 
768-9, ^emiD roulant, 772 
chemm-dc-fer, 402 
chemise, 28* 
ch8naie, 48a 
chena], 104, 42a 
chenapan, 515 
i'chenau, 152 
chene, 190 
cheni), 472 
chenille, 471 

fcheoit ( - choir), 338, 340, 365 
cheptel, 118 
cher, 132, 144, 379 
chercher, 122, 129, 348 also 
+cercher and tccrchicr) 
tcheirai (pt ^ choir), 338, 365 
ch^rubio, 522 
tchesnm, 579 
tchesque (=» chaqne), 207 
■h:het (pt <?/■ choir), 375 
i'chetel(= cheptel), 118 
chetif, -ive, 557* lasse cb^tive t 388 
cheval, -aux, 67, 104, laa, 1^1-2, 

*437 355-7 

cheval de hise, 446 

chevalene, 108, 461, 463-4 

chevalier, 108, 144, 461, 463-4, 47B 

(une) chevaucbee, 449 

(i) cbevauchons, 794 

chevau 16ger, 151 

tchcvaulx, 142 {see cheval) 

4chcvau9 (// ^cheval), 357 
chevaux, see cheval 
i'chevax \abhrev for chevaua), 15a, 
257 

tchevel, s ( ^ cheveu), 154, 257-9, 
262 

chevelu, 482 

cbevelure, 481 

-tchevesCre, X04 

cheveu, -x, 154, 257-9, 262 

+chevcus, 154 

cbivre, 255 

cb^vrefeuil {gen written chivre* 
icuille), 226 
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chevreml, -t, 161 , 470 
tcherreul, 361 
tcherreux, 361 

i^cmel ( — chevreml), 361. 

Chet, 385-6, 437 
chei-Boi, 437 
tchlef (= chef), 100, 122 
chlcD, -DC, 102. 145, 161,231,254, 
355, 456, 47* 
chieDDulle, 450 
fchier ( cher), 122 
chimiqne, 495 
chiDoii, 188 
Lhioarme, 521 

choir {and pts of), 338, 340 365, 

yth 

ChoiBy, 189 
fchol chon), 262 
cholera, 240 

choM, 1583 205, 206, 246, 663 
{at also ^cosa) , chose ficheuse, 

6'3 

chou, 262, 393-3, 433 
chon fleur, 191, 393, 393, 433-4-6 
tchreitien (•■ dir^ien;, 110 
tchreetiien ( • chretieo), 100, 102, 

145 

chr^tien, 474 {see also fcbreslien, 
'tchrestiieo, fchristian; 

Chnst, 607 

4'chnstian ( = chretien), 9I 
chrittianisme, 496 
chronique, 479 
chroniquer, 479 
chromqaenr, 479. 
chrytolite, 338 
chuchotec, 534. 
chntl 534. 

cl, 31^ 
d-tpr«, 816 

ciel, cieni, 131, 154, 226, 257, 260, 
608 , ael et terre, 608 , ciel ' 388 
+ciels cicut), 226, 260 
4cienfi ^ = cieux) ,154 
cienx (// of ciel), 257, 360 
dgnre, 238 
ci-inclna, 773 
cl-joint, 773 

't'dl (— cdm, oho ceux), 309, 311, 
3“, 313, 651, 757 
•taller C- siller), 544. 
dmetene, 236 
feme { ~ anq), 194, *95 


fciDC ctDZ (» Cinq centi) 601. 
•fclncme (a cinqaiime), 203 
onq, 12a. 136, 129, 163, 194. 195, 

305 , cinq miUe, 407 
doqnante, 197 
tcinque (- cinq), 195. 
cinqDi^me, 205 
tcinquiesme, 203. 

■fvmquime, 203 
circnmpolaire, 415 
are, lai 
cisaille, 473 
t(ims) ciseaus, 577 
ciaeaux, 194 \ 557 
feut, 91, 308, 3^-313 {ste also ce 
family) 
citi, 559 
+Civ 4 46 a 
civet, 46 a 
cml, -e, 280. 
tciz, 652 
claband, 486 
claie, 510 

clair, -Cr 121, 1577279, {nstasadv \ 

ill, 446 

Clairaud, 485 

Clairant, 485 

clair-obscar, 398, 589* 

clairsem^, 406 

clairvoyant, 406 

fclamer {pts of, ^ cner), 334 

claque, 247 

claqueter, 490 

clarie, 482 

claude, 446 

Claude Lorrain, le Lorraio, 606 
clavicule, 49 s 

cle,-s, clef, 'S, 115,148, 257, 259 

Clement Marot, 157, 163 

(la) C 16 ?p&Cre, 605 

fcler (» clair), 121 

clerc, 61 1 

ClennoDt, 398 

cliche {siibs ), 450 

i’clo {imper ^clore), 440 

Uoaque, 249 

^clo-meBp^ulz ( = cloa-mea'yeu)^ 

440 

clore {and pts of), 440, 536 
cloture, 48 1, 
clou. -6, 262 

+90 (— ce\ 655 {see also ce family) 

+COC ( = coq\ 14^ 
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cochoa, 255 
coco, 517 

‘t‘co<le(« coode), 117 

■j^ode ( = queue), 98 

tcoi (== queue), 98 

Coeor-de-Lioa, 405, 434. 

coffre-fort,cofrres-forts, 396, 398,573 

cognac, 446 

coi, -te, 111, 280, 381. 

+coie (= coite), a8i 
coiffer, 680 
coiffure, 481 

coin, 70, lai, 414, 463, com de 
feu, 404 

+coist i^pt ^cuire), 134 
col, -s, aS7, 259,26a, 413, 481,550, 
562 ysee also cou) 

tcolcliier ( *= coucher), 9^, 100, 420 
tcolediz (^=- coulis), 277 
^olcice (= coulisse), 377 
fcoleis, fcolelz (»« coulis), 377, 
469 

+coleT (*» coaler), 105 

cohdor {vuig' corridor), 129 

colim&QOQ, 419 

ColiH'MailUrd, 434 

coU^c, 461 

college, 67, 531 

collegial, -e, 283 

coUet'inonte, 404 

colombe, 4S4 

coloiubelle, 484 

tcolone (= colonnel, 118 

colonne, 118, 415 

fcolp (=■ coup), 128, 257 

4 colpes ( = faults, &c ) , 1 1 7 

colporter, 439, 440 

fcols (// ^coup), 257 

+cols (// ^cou), 154 

combattre, 686 

combien, 384, 777 

coxoble, 119 

combler, 119 

com^te, 236 

comme, 386, 725 , comme celui, 
650 , comme ai, 725, 735 
commencer (am/ pis of'), 335^, 684, 
746. 

comment, 382 

tcommei)z(// commencer), 335 ‘ 
comm^, 412, 420, 439 
commettre, 41a, 430 
commode, 3S2 


commod^ment, 383. 
commun, -e, 69, 91, 269. 
communal, 381 
communard, 455 
tcommunel, 381. 

'feommunelment, 381* 
commnnement, 381 
communique (sw^r), 450 
compagne, 251 

compagnon, 334, 351, 253,430,47(5 
■fcompaing (» compagnon), 25a« 
comparaisoD, 476 
comparse, 519 

ixompartement ( ^ compartimeut), 

487 

compartimeut, 487 
compare, ^12, 430, 439. 
complet, -Me, 275 
compiles, 608 
comporter, 412 
compiendre, 548-9, 773. 
(noii>)coTnpns {pt of comprendre), 
773 

compromettre, 420 
comptable, 473 
compter, 420 

comte, -b, -tse, I40, 230, 252 
coint^, 248 

concemant {prep ), 449 
concluie [and pts of), 367, 409 
concret, -ete, 375 
condensateur {suifs and adj ), 445 
condenseur, 480 

conduire {and pts of), 367, 554. 

•fconeu ^conualtre 364 

Lonfi^rencier {vb ), 496 

+coufe5, rtud -esse, 276 

con/essei, 714 

confiances, 575 

con&er {pts of), 344. 

conffre, 409 

couffture, 528 

coafortnie, 383 

conform^ment, 38a 

confrtrc, 412, 439 

confus, 'C, 38a 

confuiemeut, 383 

coonaissable, 456, 472 

connaltre {and pts of), 160, 334, 

364. 3S7. 45*. 47* 

coonetable, 400, 541 
fconnoitre (h connaftre), i6e 
fconois (« connais^ 324 
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(on) co&(|a^rant \part%c and subs ), 

448- 

tcona (- comte), 320 
conieil, -a, 141, 155, 357. 399 
coitteil-gen^ral, 399 
conielller (^bs ), 399, 477 
eomeiUer (v^ ) {see TMoseillierV 
conieil1er>g^^ra1, ^99 
*|%OD 8 eillier {vb), 100 
ixoBserv&t, 92 
couervaTenr, -atnce, 354. 
tconsens, tconseux ( «= congeils), 
155. 357 

coDsonnuite {paritc and subs )t 
448 

constammmt, i6a, 370, 381 
^coDfltfinmeDt, 381 
constant, -e, -a, 270, 281, 380, 381 
tconstantement, 381 
fcoDttajitraent, 381 
(il) conste {pt oj constei), 696. 
fconte ( « comte), 140 
coDtexiir, 409 
(fitie) content, 719 
conter, 430 
coDtester, 716 
contign, •€, 374. 
continuer, 746 
fcootn («i contre), 9a. 
contraindre, 746 
contraire, 477 
cODtrat, 359 
contravention, 498 
contre {prep and prefix)^ 41 1, 419, 
4>o. 43a. 438. 439. 453. 798 (a« 
also i’contra) 

contre-accuBatiOD, 430, 439 
'^coDt^e-alme^, 419, 420 
cootre-all^p 419-ao, 439. 
conire^appel, 410, 439 
contre-approche, 339 
contre-assaillir, 419 
contre-balancer, 430 
contre-baase, 439. 

{k) contre-cceur, 430, 43S 
contre-coDp, 439 
contre-datCT, 407, 
coDtrediTc, 410, 419, 684 
contre-eprenve, 332, 439 
contie-fiire, 430 
Gontre-uidicatioD, 439 
cootre-jour, 438 
contre-Utte, 339 


contmnaDder, 419 
eontre-ordre, 439 
contra>pcser, 430 
cootre-plantation, 430 
coDtre-poids, 439. 

(^) contre-poil, 436 
contre-poiQt, 439 

contre-poisoD, contrepoison, 412, 

419, 430, 4j 8 
contre-T^volution, 420 
contTe-rdvolutionnaire, 430 
contreBcarpe, 439 
coDtre-Being, 439 
contresens, 412, 430, 438 
contresigner, 407, 420 
contretemps, 438 
contrevenir, 687 
coDtrevent, 438 
contumace, contumax, 281 
fcoou {pt of connattre), 364. 
convenable, 473 

convenir ^97» 7*4* 737 

(il) convient, 697, 737 

convicr, 410 

copam, 224, 253 

people (= couple), 118 

coq. -h 45. 70. 355. >57. >58 («‘ 

also fcoc) 

(un^ coq^^-rfine, 443 
coquette, 464 
coquetterie, 464 
coquin, 464 ^ 
coquioerie, 464 
cor 336-7 
corall, 'anx, 260 
corbeau, 112 

teorber (= courber), 117*, 
Corbi^ei, 232 
corbleu, 401 
cordc, 475 
cordeau, 191 
cordien, 401 
cordon-bleu, 403 
cormuran, 46 a 
+com (= cor), 236 
come, 337, 413. 533 
Corneille, 46a, 471 ‘ 
cornemuse, 434. 
comet, 533 
comette, 247 
comiche, 470, 530 
coroichon, 475 
tcomille, 463, 471 ^ 
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comoolUe. 471 
fcorone (- couronnOi xo5 
corporel, 493 

corns, 76, lai, J 32 , 226,465,537, 
635-^ (w a/s0 fcors), i sod 
corps d^fendaiit, 636, 769, corps 
d'arm^e, 557 , corps de bati 
ment, 557 , corps de g^J'de, 40a, 
557 > corps depompe, 557 , corps 
i corps, 379 
corps-Dieu, 401 
corridor, 109 
fcorT090U5, 97 

f core (» corps) I lai, 333,336,485, 

635 

Corse, 189 
corset, 485 

fcorteis, -e (* coortois, -e), 368-9 

tcoTtois (* coortois), 268 

corv^able, 47 a 

tcos (= co^, 45 i 148, JS 7 

fcosa (— chose), 91 

cosaqne, 516 

tcosdre (= coudre), 372, 409 

•j-cosre (— coudre), 372 

fcost ( - cate), 149 

fCostanees, 117’ 

tcostel (= cotea u), 149 

cCte, 6;, 149 

c8t4, 481 

coteau, 149 

cotillon, 462, 475 

cot on et lame, 406 

coton lame, 406 

cotte, 462, JI2 

con, -4, 154, 257, 249, 262. 39a, s^o, 
562 (jrr also col) 

+900 ( = ce, eaoehoc), 309 
conardise, 48 3 

coachant i^pariic and suits ), 448 
coucher, secoDcher 93,409,420,695 
{su also tconchier) 
tconchier ( = coucher), 93, 100, 
420 

coucoo, 444. 

coude ( - oabi(um), 117 
fcoude ( - oands, queue), 98 
condraie, ^83 

coudre (a»2 / of \ 372,409 
coudiler, 474 
coudnlle. 474. 

couler Ifind fts of), 105, 335, 337, 

349. 469 


conleor de feu, 243, coulenr vio- 
iette, 447 , , ^ 

conlis, >se {phsouit as adj , n/ttm 
dtfftrtni sensts as subs ), 377 * 4 ^ 
coup, 76, 13S, 193, 357, 359, 561, 
coup de buard, 561, 
cooper court, 377 
coupeor, 479 

coiipU, 1 18, (m andf.)f 345 
coupon, 475 
COOT, 433, 541 
courage, -s, 551, 574. 
coDTageusemeDt, 833 
courbatu, 406 
courbature, 496 
courber, 11a, 117 S SS*”*- 
cour^oD, 463 

counr, 551, 683, 684, 686, 669, 736 , 

363-4.37*. ^ 3 . 

i^ouriT vitc, ^77 , or +»*en 

cooTiT {and pts of), 689, 693 
counr risque, 610 
counr sob, 431 ’ 
couroQDc, 105, 161 
courre, 340 

cours, 333, 363, 450, 553 

course, 363. 5^3 

fcourt ( » coar), 54I 

court {adj ), 46a, 833 , {adv 'l, 377 

'^coort’batiu ( « courbatu), 406 

courtil, 47 j 

courtois, '6, 268, 369, 376.4637486 
courtoisie, 463 

COU5 (// ^col, cou), 154, 262 

tcousdie ( coudre), 37a, 409 

cousin, -e, aqa 

Coutances, 117 

co{kt^ {pt <^co\Hct'', 779 

couteau, 484 

coutelas, 468 

co(iter {and pis qf), 684, 779, 
coQter trdne et vie, 610 

CODtil, 47 a 

couturier, <^re, 351 

couvalsoD, 476 

coavcDt, 53Z 

couvcr, 476 

convert, 361 

couvre-chcf, 537^, 844 

couvre-pied or couvre-pieds, 574 

couvnr {and pts of), 334’, 361, 373 

crabe, 338 

crachoter, 490 
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amleniiit (// ^craindre), 379, 368 
tcrw ip! ^cnindre), 335 
mmdxt(aauip(s of), 116, 379, 325, 
363, 368, 688 , crundre (and 
of), 688 

ciftne (subs andjidj 67, 447 

crapaad, 486 

cnquetcT, 49a 

cnvate, 516 

omyon, 468 

cnyonno^, 468 

crayoaner, 468 

cr6wce, 460, 4B7 

credo, 494 

■fcreidre ( — croire), 97, 113, ill 

■f'crelre ( — croire), 97 

-fcreu (— crois, // ^cioitie), 314 

crdpn, 483 

cressoo aldnois, 486 

critm, 517. 

Crenae, 158 


creux, -COM, 67 
crevBsae, 468 
cn, 318 
cnord, 487 
cric-crac, 444 
cnen. 4^ 534 
(vendte a la) cnee, 449 
Tcnembre ( — craindie), tl6 
crier ( ^ Lai ontara, ajtd pis 
of), 318, 686,688, 718 , tre crier, 
688 


tcner ( — oreare, crier), 1 1 1 
cnniire, 478 
cnsLal, 340 

critique (m and/), 343 
+Cni ( -1 Chnat), 130 ' 
croc-en-jambea, 403 
crochet, 461 
crocheteur, 461 
crochu, 483 

tcroi (/W o/aoln), 335 
tcroic ( = oreta, cnue), 160 
croire, 76, 97, I3I, 458, 460, 473, 
684, 694, 714-16. 736 . (/Ts of), 
3 *S» 3 ^ 7 » 777 (i'w ttJcidre ) 
croisAde, 517 
croisdey 144 
fcrolsi^e, 144. 
tcroiiler, 144. 

cronre,683, e/"). 324-5 
croix. 102, cn crou. 803 
•fcroiz ( s croix), loa 


t(a) cropetoDS or croppetons, 378^ 

794 

crottm. 475 
croopc. 476 
croDpion. 476 
CToyable. 458, 472. 
croyance. 460 
crn (// ^croire), 777 
crnchony 475. 
cnior, 494. 
cnistac^. i, 493, 495 
i^ueil {pi ^CDCiUir), 372 
i-cneildTai, tcvicvlTai, ‘fcuendrai {pts 
^cneilhr), 365 

cneillii {andpts of), 67, 143, 334'*, 

365-6. 373, 561 

i'cuenB ( B comte). a 20 
fcfxi {accented dat and aecus ^qui), 
314. (>S9, 67a. 8^4 
i'cnidier (= to he/ieve),ioo, 3487715 
coiUerde, 481 

tcuillier ( cochleare), 100 
cmr, 1 10 
cuirasse, 466 

cuirc (andp/f of), J24, 126, 
cuisme, 40'', ic^y ia6 
cutssard, 487 
cuisse. a8^ 
cmsse^Madame, 401. 
culbuter. 440. 
cuUton, 475 
culpabiUte, 496 
cunelforme, 497 
cura9ao. 446 

cure, lai, n' avoir cure, Bag 
cur^, 76 

Cnmc. 189, 466. 

D 

(oaj-)d^ ’ 450 
daigncT. 736 
dalleaa, 462 
“hiallot, 46a 

dame ( domina\ 5^1, 56a. 
dame ( ^ dozninum , 432 
dame * ( » doiune\ 388. 448 
^ameiselle, lao 
damner, 1x8 
Dampierre, 434 
tdaDer( damner), 118 
Dannemarie, 434. 

dans, 386, 548, 560, 790, 793, 
804-5, 806 
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daneer, 697 

danseur, -ense, t eresse, 253, 480 
dantesque, 496 
Danube, 232 
d’apr^&f 386 
dame, 510 
d'arrache-pied, 378 
d'aucuns, 615 
d’antant pins •, 
fdavant, d’avast ( -s devont), 797 
de i^pref and prtfix)^ 67, 193, 216, 
384, 386-7, 400, 402, 420, 43i, 

438* 59^-3. ^7, 614-7. 705. 
743-6. 791. 793. 798-803, 848, 
de ce que, 6^5, 719, 799, 800, 
de dehora, 380 , de dessous, 386 , 
de 1&, 839 , de mani^re que, 72s , 
de mfime que, 725 , fde mot a 
™ot| 379. td® ^ W. 
*t*de pea i pcu, 379 , de prei, 815 
fdea I ( = dis va 450 
d<^barrasser, 680 
ddbattre, 420 
diJbit, 259 
(dea) deTOires, 451. 
d^botter, 413 
d^bonnairc, 438 
d^border (/^ averjiaw), 414, 421 
d^border (ia untuck), 4 14, 421 
debout, 430 

(les)d^butant8(/ar/2C atidiuks ),448 
d^cesser {pop use for ceitwr), 421 
decharger, 407, 421 
ddchirer, 122 ‘ 
d^hoir, 420 

dead^, -e (// ^diicider), 695 
decider {and pts of\ 662, 683, 695, 
719 

decimetre, 502 

4decique ( — jasqu’k ce que). 7^6 
ddeolleter {pts ef\ 350 
ddcombres, 577 
ddcoDseiller, 421 
ddconpoir, 480 
decrepitude, 495 
decreter, 719 
decrottre, see fdescroiblrc 
^(m) d^daigner, 690 {see also 4deS' 
dugnier) 
dedale, 446 

dedans. 139, 386, 548, 806-7 » 

suds\ 453. 570 

fdedezu, 806 


deduire, see fdesduire 
deesse, 253 

ciefailllr {and p/s of), 368 
defaire, 412 

(je) ddfauB or d(^fBUX, &c {pts of 
defaillir), 36S 
defenderesse, 253, 484 
defendrc, 410, 717, 8a 1 {see also 
fde&fendre) 

defense de {with 7li- 

defensif, 483 

definiT, 472 

ddfimssable, 472 

definition {pop use for fin), 493 

defroquer, 421 

degainer, 421 

rfegel, 144 

(une) degelee, 450 

tdegiel, 144 

ddgofit, 431 

ddgnenilicr, 423 

dehors, 386, 421. 453, 806, 807 

+dels {pt of devoir), 107. 

d^isme, 496 

ddiste, 496 

+deit(= doigt), 137 

ddji, 77, 103, 148, 376 

dejeuner, >8 [^suhs ), 451, 608 

fdcl ( ■» du), 154, ai6, 300 

(unj delai, +(je) deiai, 452 

deleatur 494 

delectable, 47^ 

dcliberer {pop use for libcrer), 493 

ddicat, -e, 273, 275 

Oeiice, deiices, 231 

deiisser, 421 

deioyal, 412, 421 

delnge, 109 

denaaigrir, 421 

demain, 384 , demain matin, 608. 
demander, 420, 737, 746 
demanderesse, 953, 480 
demanteler, 557 
demembrer, 421 

demettre, 412 {see also fdeimettre). 
deineurer, 104, 420, 663 
demi, 103, 421, 582 , demi-mort, 
tdemiemoite, 588, demi'fin,4o6, 
demi-rond, ^00 
democratie, 492, 507 
democratiqne, 507 
demoiBclle, 120 
demaiscr, 421 
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+(ne un) denier, 827. 

Denisard, 487 

fdoia ( => dents), 257 

dent, HI, 249, 257, 4S4 

dentnle-loup, 404. 

denteler, 490 

dentelle, 4S4 

denter, 490 

denture, 481 

dinner, see fdesnaer 

fdeiK ( dons), 806 

tdenz ( = dents), 257 

depart, 452 

d^partement, 487 

t(.je) departz, (je) departs, 4^2 

d^peanter, 461. 

depecer, 108 

depenailler, 422 

depens, S77 

ddpit, 561 , en depit de, 561 
deplaire (and pis ^), 409, 696 
(il me) deplatt, 696 
ddplumer, 421-2 
deporter, 412 
depomller, 680 

depuis, 185-6, 4J7, 747, Sij-4 , 
depuis que, 387 , fdcpuis ce qne 
( = depnis que), 387, 814 
ddmison, 421 
derivation, 477, 495 
denver, 477 
fd^rivoison, 477* 
deime, 242 
dernier, 7^4 
derober, 514, 681 
derrl^re, 385, 431, S16 
d^s (= de ipso), 38^ 
des — de + les), 299, 300 
d^fp-eable, 406, 421 
desanoi, 406, 421 
ddaastre, 406, 421 
descendre, 685, 736 
fdeacroisttre (rc^/ ^ decrottre), 410 
fdeedaignlcr ( repl by dedaigner) 
410 

tdesdnire (repl by deduire), 421 
ddseip^r, 685, 716, 821 
fdeifendre (repl by defendrc), 421 
d^sh^rence, 414 

ddshMter, 421 
d^onn^te, 421, 551 
deshonneur, 248, 421 
ddur, 159 


^dwrer, 717, 736 
d^sireux, S02 
fdesmettre, 421 

i-desnuer (repl by denoer), 410 

d^sobli^eant, 406 

(^tre) desole, 719 

disordre, 421 

desormais, 380. 

desosser, 413 

dessiller, 544. 

dessous, 180, 385-6, 411, 453, 817 

dessus, 380, 385-6, 4JI, 453 , 817 

■(•destomie, a8 ' 

tdctc, 95 

detournee, 28 ^ 

dette, 95, 363. 450 

+dcu ( — dn), 299 

tDen ( — Dicu), 92’, 98, 134 

+Dcus, 152 

tdeus (a deiuc), 195, 202 
-f-deus, •limes fltc (pts ^devoir), 

36 i 

+de«siesine, aoa 

t(iI)deutorsedent(// i^+douloir), 
135, 688, 696 

deux, 191, 195, 202 , deux cents, 407 
fleiixieme, 191, 202 
tdenxiesme, 202 
dcvancier, 477 

dcvant. 421, 477, 79?, 797, 7y8, 
807 

+devciz (pi p/devoii , 107 

devcnir (aw<y//j- ^),6lo-i, 702 

dcvcrs, 383 

d^vetir, 338 

dcvin, 105 

devineresse, 253 

deviser, 421 

devoir, 104, 118, 340. 343, 159. 

703-4, 73fi, 75*. (/<' »/'. *4', 
>07. 127, 330-1, 331- 33*. 361-2. 
365, 368-9, 777 , (^suis ), 451, 735 
+dcvoia {pt e/" devoir), 107 
devot, -e, 275 
devotion, 19T 

^Dex (abbreviaium for tDem, 
Dieu), 152 
dey, 67 

(s diem), 91, 218-9 
4dia ’ ( = dis va ' i, 38R, 450 
diab^te, ^3 

diable, 1 46, 607 , S08 ,831, (asinierj ), 
388 
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diablene, 464 
diablette(j^ use/or 
fdiablie, 464 
diaconesse, 253, 484 
diagooale, 262 
dialecte, 248 
diantre * 388 

tdie, -5, -nt {pis o/dire), 373 
Dieu, 77, 92*. 152, 607, 831, (of 
tnfefy ), 388 , {see alst +Deu, 
^Deus) , t)i«u merci, 831 
Dieadonn^j 440 
differcDt, -s, *6, 209, S33 
difTus, 38 a 
difTusement, 582 

fdift (// of devoir, = dabet'), 91 
di^ne, 706 

+diligeQtemeQt, 270, 381 
dime, 123, 204 

+diincs (i pi pres ind of dire), 3O9, 

372 

dinde, 255 
dmdoD, 255, 464 
dindonneac, 484 
dtner. 451, 606 
diocese, 249 

+dira I’on (•» dira't-on\ 328 
dira t-on, 328 

dire {arid pts oj j, 66 7, y6, 102, 
3^7-8. 330, 381. 3*5*. 3*59. 37»-3. 
4<iO, 714-5, 718. (suit), 451, 
dire raison, vente, 610 
directeur, -tnce, 254 
(les) dires, 451 
tdis (- dix), 101, 133 , *94- 
dis va ’ 450 
disconvenir, 716 
discouTE, 179 
discret, -etc, 275-6 
dxliBcrette, 376 
tdisenuevime, 204. 
tdisetisme, 204 
i^liseaitisme, 204 
i-disiesme, 204 
fdisisme, 304 
dis-je (pi of dire), 327 
4di8me, 123, 204 

disparattre, 6S3, 688-9 - disp&r- 
ahre {and pts of)^ 688-9 
dispos, 281 
dissimuler, 716 
disboudre, 377 

dissous, -oate ^dissondre), 277 


distrait, >e, 275 

lun) dit, 449 

dite {pt of due), 66 

dues ypt «/dire), 330, 369, 373-3 

dit-oD {pt ^dire), 338 

dmnie, 579 

+dlva ' ( = dls va I), 450 
diversite, 483 
divin, 592 
divisioD, 53a 

dix, 115', 123. 162, 194-6 (see also 
■fdis) 

dix huit, 196, 197 
(en^ diX'hmt, 490 
dixt^me, 204 
dix-neuf, T97 
dix-sept, 197 
diiam, 474 
dizaine, -a, 205^, 474 
+dobler (■« doubler), 1 18 
tdoctieur, -ime {comp and sup of 
doctc), 285* 
doctoral, 282 
doctoresse 

fdoes ( « deux }, 195 

+doi (=* deux), 195 

+(je) doi {pt of devoir), 335, 335 

fdoie (= doigts), 227 

doigt, 74, 127 [see tdoit, fdoic) 

tCjc) doins (= donne), 335 * 

(tu) dois {ft of devoir), 107. 
dois-je (pt of devoir), 337 
doigt;, 137 , *J 7 - 
+dolce (— douce), 269 
dolent, -e, 269 
dolmen, 510 

tdolor ( - doulcur^, 105, 140, 145 

i'doloroQs, 107 

+dolour, 107 

't'dol9(« doux), 154 

tdolz (« doux) 122, 369 

doiD, 434, 611 

Doinremy, 434. 

don, -s, 226 

done, 377 

(ina)done, 563 

(pnma)doDna, 56a, 

donnant donnant, 768 

donne, -e, 779 

donner {and pts of') 163, 325 327, 

685, 688, 693, 768, 779, donner 
en n^coDipenae, 610, acMiner si- 
ponse, victoire, 610 
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donne-vie, 443 
tdonqnes, 377 

dont, 379, 655, 659-60, 665. 667-8 
fd’or en avant, 380 
dorade, 517 

dor6 i^pt of dorerj, 579 
doreo&vant, 380, 396 (jeo also fd’ores 
en avant) 

dorer {and pis «/), 410, 579 
'H'ores en avant, 804 
dormant {partic and suits , 448 
donnir {and pts of), 334, 337, 367, 
448, 683, 666, 688, 6S9, 693 , 
451, 735, -fsc dormir 
{and pts of), 688-9 
dorsje, 337 
dortoir, 93 
do8, 158 

+dos ( = deux), <94-5, 202 

fdosiffle, 303 

fdosisme, 303 

dot, 158, 333 

fdou ( - du), 154, 399 

d’oi!i, 666, d'ou vient 7 619 

fdonainer, 350, 353 

donainire, 250 

douane, 191 

doubler, 118 

douce, 64, 66, 369 {see also doux'' 
doucc’ani^re, 398 
douce&trc, 488 
doucet, 485 

douleur, 105, 107, 143, 241, 459 
{s ^4 also 't'dolor') 

tdouloir {pts of' 335. 4^9. tse 
douloiT {and pts of), 688 
douloureux, -eube, 9a, 107, 276 
tdous ( * dooa, deux), 194-5, 203 
4xlous ( ■■ duloexn, doux), 154 
^onsime, ao3 
ixlousisme, aoa 
docte, 334. 

douter, 688, 710, 716, 764, se 
douter, 688, 714 , il est douteux, 
731 

doux, 64, 67 132, 153, IS4, 413, 
485 {sit also douce) 
fdoni (■» doux), laa 
dousain, 305 
douiaine, 305, 474 
doDze, 64, 66, 194 
douueme, ao3 , les provisoires 

448 


fdozc ( = douze), 194 
dragee, 480 
drageoir, 480 

drap, s, 148, 257, 359 . 393 . 529 
drapeau, 393, 393, 529 
tdras ( = draps), 148, 357 
•f-dreacr, 106’ 

•j-dreit (« droit), 91, loa 
dresser, 106* 
dnlle, 510 
drogman, 523 

droit {adj 102 , {adv), 377 See 
also i*dreit 

dr61e(xt2^j ), 252, 447, 464, 

802 

drdlene, 464 
drdlesse, 252, Boa 
dm, 510 
draide, -sse, 252 

du, 84', J54, 216, 299, 300, 615-7 
du <^pt ij/* devoir), 84', 777 
due, 67, 122 252 

dacasse, 517 
dnebe, 248 

duchesse, 122 \ 35a, 484. 

duegne, 551, s6j 

tdnement, 382 

•dmre {in combtna(ton), 124 

+dulcement, 380 

dument, 382, 396 

dupe, 464 

dopenc, 464 

duquel, see lequel 

dur, 67 

durant, 38c;, 449 

dnr'Cuit, fdurs-cuits, 407, 588 

dureinent, 284 

dure-mcre, 404, 

durc'peau, 405 

durete, 482 

(je) dus {pi ^devoir), 361. 


E 

eau, 158, 191 {see also eauz) 
eau de puits, 607 ' 
eau dc rose, 576 
eau de Seme, 607 * 
eau de source, 607 ' 
eau-de-vie, 397, 399 
tcaue, 158 
eau-forte, 398. 
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cans {pi of eau), 19a 
Eaux-Boimes, 5^1 
ibahu, 534, 694 
eb^oe, 336 
^borgner, 414, 43a 
^boahs, 469 
+ebrcn, 9a *, 98, 134, 

•j^bnen, 9a' 

^bnutCTj 433, 461 
^carlate, 343 
^carteler, 433 
ecce homo, 494 
^change, 234 

echanger to txchangi)^ 43a 
echanger ezsaniare, to steep), 

1 39 

^chapper, 683 

echauder lime-wash), 461 

echaader (^0 scald), 413 
^ch^ance, 375 
cchec, -a, 157. 358, 522 
^chenal, 43a 

(il) ^chet {pt of^cYiovi), 375 
^chine, 133 note 
echiquier, 478 
echo, 340 

^choir {and pts of), 375, 683 
^laircir, 433 
^clairer, 414, 42a 
^clat, 557 

^clater, 514, 689, fs’cclatei, 689 
eclore, 683, 68g , +s^clore, 689 
ecoincer, 463 
^comgon, 41 4, 412 
^coU, 531 {see also fescole) , etole 
payantc, 772 
^colier, 477 
ecoDter, 117 

ecnre {and pts of), 149, 366, 3O7, 
449, 683, 668, 713, 718, 831 
edit {subs and partic ), 449 
Venture, 481 , (lea) Eentures, 539 
^cn^aiD, 350 
i^cnvasser, 490 
derive {pt q^^enre), 712 
^CTOuelles, 113^ 
ecra, 833 
ecQ, 460, 46a 
^CQeil, 134 
^cuelle, 146 
^cnmoire, 460, 496 
^coicuil, 470 
Hasson, 4TO, 462 


^ilicatioDi 540. 

effacer, 432 

efraioQchei, 423 

efTet, 359 

efflnve, 336 

(s')efforcer, 746 

effort ( = //ram), 53I. 

effront^, 414 

effroyable, 473 

effatage, 414 

egaler, 68a 

egahtaire, 495 

egayer, 413 

«ghse, 531 

egorger, 433 

•feis ( - 6006% 308 

teissir {^ to go out), 35a, 

4el ( = en le', 300, S05 
elbeuf, 446 
<^li^gamiT>ent, 370 
^l^ments, 376 

6live {m and f ), 347, 350 
f^lever, 433 
dire, 433 
^hte, 313, 430 

doigne {pi 0/doigner), 379 

eloigner {and pts of), 279, 682 

eloquemment, 370 

t^loquenteTnent, 270 

tels { »iUoB, eux), 154, 394-5 

tcls ( = en les), 300 

(‘mail, -aux, 260 

embarquer, 396, 412,413,423 

embarraB, 468 

embaucher, 423 

embaumer, 666 

embelhe, 414 

embesogn^, 414 

embonpoint, 433, 43B 

embranchement, 41 4 

femender ( - amender), 433 

emeTTeiller, 433 

emigrant {parite and subs ), 44B 

^migr 4 {partic and subs ), 450 

emmener, 434 

cmmnrer, 433 

^mouBser, 433 

^mouvoir, 660. 

empater, 413 

•temperedor, -s, 220 

^ejnperedre, aao 

•teinpcreeur, -s, 220-r 

+eini>ereor, -s, 220, 2 S 3 
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temperere, -s, 320-1 
fempererease, 480 
tempereru, 353, 480 
empo^nr, -s, 220, 331, 478. 611 
empester, 686 

empirer, 413 (see fempiner). 
tempiner, 100 
emplacement, 433 
emplir, 409, 416-7. 433, 439 
employer, 433 
empoisonoer. 686 
emporter, 434 
empress^, -e, 695 
(s')empresser. 695 

en (* in, J>rep), 139. 384-6, 403. 
411, 433, 560-1, 607, 748, 768-9, 
^o, 803-^ {See also under Pre^ 
fixes 938 ) 

en {^iTs^^tpronom adv ), 376, 384, 
434. 6a8, 636-9, 64s, 777, 836, 
847 {See also under Prefixes^ 
p 938 '1 

(8’)en aller {and pis o/)^ 434, 
689 

en arnire, 816-7 
en avaot, 797 
en bai, 384 
(aeoir) en cbeval, 561 
en croiSf 803 
en danger, 610 
en dedans de, 385 
en d^pit de, 385, ?6i 
fen es le pas, 308^ 
en face, en face de, 385. 
en haul, 384 
ten le, les, 300, 794 
en outre, 808 
en p>eine, 610 
en personne, 636 
en pear, 610 

(portrait) en pied, 560, 803, 

en possession, 610 

en recompense, 6x0 

(s’)eD retoumer {andp/i of), 424 

en sorte que, 734 

(casque) en t^te, 560, 803 

en ti^D, 436, 438 

(B')en Tcnir {and pts of), 434. 

enc&blure, 433 

encadrore, 414 

encaisser. 413, 433 

encan, 433 

en-cas, 423, 438 


enceinte {adj ), 433 
encbanteresse, 480 
enclore, 433 
enclos, I3I 
encolnre, 423 
encombrer, 680 
encorbellement, 423 
encore, 639, encore qne, 73a 
encourager, 433, 745 
encner, 478 

t(l*)eDdemam ( =- lendemain), 443 
endimancher, 433 
endroit, 438 
enduire, 433 

tenfans ( — enfants), 357) 
enfant, s, 69 117, 244-5. 

260, 42 3 
enfantm, 475 
tenfanz (= enfants), 2^7 
enfermer, 423 

tenferte ( — infirm itatem), 424 
enhn, 384 
enfler, 483 

(s’)enfmr (and pts of ), 414, 688-9 

(aOengager, 746 

englante, 41 4 

englober, 433 

engloutir, 4,3 

eogreler, 414 

tmgme, 336 

eniyrer, 433 

enjeu, 433, 437, 438 

enjoindre, 423 

enj61er. 433 

esjoliver, 433 

tenl, fenls ( = en le, en les), 300 

enlaidir, 433 

enlever, 424. 

tenmi, 385, 58a, 

ennemi, 434 

ennui, 139 

+(il m’)ennQie, 696 

enonce {parhc and subs ), 449 

enoncer, 551 

enorgueillir. 423 

enormement, 382 

tenquenr, 688 

(s’)enquenr, 688 

ennchir. 433 

enr&ler. 423 

enseigne, 227, 247, 350 

tcnscignier ( - enseigner), 34R 

ensemble, 379, 384. 
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(i’)ensiiiTie, 697 

tent ( ~ Inds, see also under Pre- 
fixes, p 928), 376, 424, 432 
entablement, 423 
entamer, 410 
entendants-parlants, 407 
tentende-je, 327 

entendre {and pis of), 327, 440, 
S3a.S48. 694. 705. 737-8. 740-2, 
778-9, 847 
entendre railleriei 6io 
entends>je, 327 

f (un) eatendfi-tn tf/^uivoqae), 

440 

entenda, -e, 77^“9 
enter, 409 
en-tgte, 438 
entier, 434 
fentorner^ 459 
entourer, 459 
en-toat‘cas, 433 \ 438 
entr’acte, 333, 435, 43S 
fentraiUe, 577 
cntrailles, 577 
eotrainer, 434 
entraves, 339 

entre and prefix) ^ 117, 336, 

384, 411, 411, 424-5, 432,438-9, 
748 , entre tons, 596 
(j’)entre {pt «/entrer), 91, 326, 344, 
347 

entrebdiller, 425 
entre-bat, 439 

entre-colonnement, 396, 413, 425 

entrecBte, 239, 425, 437, 438 

entrecoaperj 434 

entre-cour, 439 

entrecourB, 435 

entrecroiaer, 414 

(s’)entred^chirer, 425 

entredire, 434 

entree {subs ), 533 

entrefilet, 438 

entregent, 438 

tentre‘gl6, entrer), 

336 

entrelac, 433 
entrelarge, 435 
entreligne, 425, 438 
entrem^ler, 434. 
entremeU, 438 
entremettre, 434 
entrepas, 435 


entreprendre, 434. 
entrer {and pis of), 91. 336, 344, 
347, 689, 838 j ts’cnlrep {and 
pts c^). 689, entrei enpoisession, 
610 

(i')entre-regarder, 435. 
entresol, 438 
entre-temps, 435, 439 
entretenir, 434 
entrevoie, 435 
cutrevoir, 435 
entr'ouvnr, 425. 
eneahli, 352 
envergnre, 433 
envers, 385, 817 
envoler, 434 

envoyer {and pts of^, 351-2, 424, 

847 

ten2, tenz en ( — dans), 806 

+eo ( * je\ 390 

^pacte, 336 

epagneul, 447, 470 

cpais, -fct, 376 

epanle, ste fespaule 

epeautre, 242 

epee, 1 1 7 {ste also tapedc) 

tpeJer {and pts of), 350. 

^pernay, 1K9 

e^ron, 218 {see also teaperont) 
epervier. 149 
cpi, 462 
apices, 393 
^piderme, 242 
cpigramme, 336 
^piUet, 463 
epinoche, 470 
episode, 336, 506 
cpitaphe, 336 
epithete, 336 
epitome, 340 
cpongiei, 477. 
epousailles, 577 
epousseter {and pts of)^ 350 
epouvantable, 473 
epoarantail, 191, 471 {see also 

^ponvantanx) 
eponvantaux, 360 
epoux, 353 
teps ( -= ipBo), 308. 

+cpac, 308 ' 
equitable, 457, 473. 

Equivoque, 236 
erabic 139 
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ferbe (- herbe), 95 
fere, -i, -t (//j- o/itre), 369 
^rtepele, 336 

ivnoni, -lez, -ent {pti of ^tre), 369 
{.pt of ^re)i 37 ° 
errant, -e, 771 
+errea ( — *r’j), 264 
errenr, 348 
tert {pt of etre), 98 
■fertea {pt ofhitt), 370 
el ffr is ( - en les), 300, 548, 794, 
805-6 

« (// tf/6tiej, 369 
tel ( “ eooa), 308 , +es vos, fes In 
■VOS ( — eoea vobli), 308 *, 635 
tea ( = ipie), 308 
fei ( - iite), 308 
+(B')eBbahir {syn of a’itonner), 7*9 
■fcabattre, 433 
e»cabean, 553 
eacahelle, 553 
eacarbot, 463 
+eBcar(jol, 463. 
eauTgot, 463 

■(■eschame {syn of eficabean) ,118 
■jeachanger, 432 

teichirer a/'dechirer), 123' 

(i mon, i bon) eacient, 769 
eaclave, 447 
escobar, 446 
tescole, 96 ' 
teicoler, 477 

-t-eacoUer ( = iconter), 117 
•fascnre {and pts ste iorire 
+eacnt (parhc ustd as adj ), 266 
teicroeles ( ■= ecrouelln), 1 1 3 
tescueil, 134 

’teacuBcr (ra^/ by cxcuser), 42a 
•fesjonir, 428 {see also rijoair) 
■inlever ( — ilever), 410, 422 
tnlire ( — dire), 410, 432 
■jeuncB {pt of 8tie, — Bommes), 
3>9- 

espace, 328 

fogitdle ( — ipaule), 40 
Espagne, 150 
enagnol, -e, 280 
tEipugne. 150 
^vapalle ( - epaale), 40 ' 
‘fespandre, 42a. 

-teaparvler ( — epervier''>, 149 
tespanle, 40* 
tespee. 97 


esperer {and pts of), 350, 351, 714 
tnperona (= epeinoa), 194', 218 
■fespes, -se, 276 

npiegle {subs ), 446 , {adj ), 447 
espo'*, 45 J 

1«pOlS, “SC, 376 

ceprit-de-vin, 403. 
e&saim, 102, 463^ 
i^SBUiger {to steep), 139 
essaycr, 746 

i^ssemple ( exemple), 1 24. 
essien, 472 
essor, 158 
cssuie>mains, ^74 

est, see etre {pis of), c’est, 652-3, 
786-7 (see also under ce = eooe“ 
hoc), il est douteox, 721, il est 
evident, 720, il est n^ccssaire 
721 , il est possible 721 , il est 
vrai, 720 , il n’est pas sQr, il n'esi 
pas vrai, 720 
tttafette, 250 
+eBlaiil \pt ^Llre), 371 
cst“Ce qne^ 327 
+este, 149 

testeie, -s (pts o/Hn), 370 
+esteilc (= etoile\ 97 
testes (pt o/etTc)j 369 
febtci (// < 7 /gtre), 779 
estimer {and pts of), 707, 7M 
testoie, “S (pts ^etie), 370 
testoilc, 'S, 97, J94 
tcstovoir ( = to and pts of\, 

699. 736 

tcstraie (pt ^clrt), 370 
testraire (j’epl by eztraire), 422 
testrc (— etre), 130, 339, 369 
testude, 239 * 

t(il''estuct (// ^estovoir), 699^736 
testuide ("^tude), 339' 

■fesluie («= 6tude), 339 ^ 
et {cenj), aoi. 3B6-7, 594, 599, 
823-4, *48 
tdal ( - <tan), 359 
dalon, 355 
Etata-Unla, 162, 163. 
eUu, -X, 152, 259, 51J. 
ili {subs , =■ aeatatam), 149, 242 
dtif {pt fl/Stie), 779 
dteignoir, 455 
dteindre, 694 
itendard, 529 
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+etemnement, 383 
t(les) eteinuere, 735. 
ctemtiment, 382 
etiquette, 509 ‘ 
etoffe gns-perle, 435. 
ctoile, 97 
(s’)etonneT, 719 
itoupin, 475 
(nn) etourdi, 44^ 

Stranger, ^trangere, 379 
etre, 120, 594, 683, 691, 699, 700. 
706, 710, 735, 773, 749--,o, 780, 
785.837. (/'.r »/). 98 102, 120, 

319, 339-31 *. 369. 370-1. '- 3 . 
713-3. 735. 779 . 841. (' 3 'f O'" of 
aller) 736 , {subs ), 451, 735 
etre k cheval, 538 
etre certain, 714 
etre content, 719 
etre desole, 719 
etre en clanger, cn peur, 610 
etre pour, 705 
etre sur, 714 
etre surpris, 719 
etude, 339 

LU, e, 114, 779 also part% of 
a . oir) 

teu ( en Ic;, 300 
tugene, 502 
Eulenspiegel, 446 447 
cuphorbe, 236 

feur (= augurium, heur), 105, 137, 
146 ' 

feure ( — = hora, heure), 98' 
eus (^pt of avoir), 67, ^71 
feus ( => illos, eux), 154, 394. 
cut (// ^avoir), 371 
eux, 154, 394, 397 
Evain, 32 2 Tiott 
evangile, 229 
+4vaiioir, 690 

evanouir and fs')evanoDir, 688, 690, 

694 5 

1 ve, 322 note 
evech^, 348 

eventail, 471 {see also feventaux) 
teventaux, 260 

eveque, 510, 562 {see also tevesque) 
te\esque, 95, 1^8 
(il est) Evident, 720 
evier, 109, 444 

cx cathedra, ex profeaso, cx veto, 
494 


exactement, 159 
exactitude, 495 
exceplc, 385, 450, 773 
excuser, see ‘^cscuser. 
executeuT, 354. 
executnee, 354 

exemple, 229 {see also *|*es&emple) 

exhorter, 746 

exiger, 717 

exigu, -e, 374 

ex-juge. 438 

ex mmistre, 498 

cxocet, 505 

expire [^pt c/’expirer), 695 
cxpliquer, 694 , (B’)cxpliquLr {tm 
pers >,708 
expiosible, 493 
ex prefet, 498 
expr^s, esse, 27^) 3^^ 
expressement, 383 
cx roi, 438 
external, 496 

extra {prefix and subs ), 498 
cxtraire, see festrai^e 
extravagant, s pa>hc , adj , and 
subs ), 448 

extreme, extreinement, 384, 285, 
595 

F. 

fable, 468*, 494 
fabuhste, 494 
face {subs ), 125 

ffacc, -s, &c {p(s of 136, 

373 

Uch^e, 695 

-t’facieDS (// of faire, « fassions), 
110 

facile, 705 
fa^on, 1 10, 135, 476 
faC'Simile 441, 494. 
faclage, 4^7 
faUeur, 457, 468^ 
factotum, 441 
fadasse, 456, 469 
fade, X12 
fagot, 485 

ffai {pi ^faire), 133, 440 
iaible, 160, 273, 343, 413 
faiblcBse, 454, 483 
faiblir, 343 
fxieiice, 446 
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fullir, 340, 736, (■)• at scHtt ^falloir) 
69s. 

faJm, 68, 102, 136 
ffalmes {pt of faire), 369, 373 
tfai-ml-b^tre(«fai6-moi bolre),440 
ikin^antise, 483 

&ire, 100, 124, 408, 41a, 458, 694 
-5. 703-5. 710, 736-43. 778. {as 
imptrsonal), 700, (ai subs ), 451 , 
ipts y), 95, 100, 110, lao, 123- 
4, 136, 141, 335, 337, 330, 331^, 
361, 367,369, 373-3, 7ia-3,77&-9 
ffoire cDtendant, 769, iiaire iiatre, 
faire tomber, 408 , ffaire guerre, 
610, 'f'faire oraiaon, 610, (oe) 
faire que , 74^# 't'fau'e r^cit, 
610, faire semblant, 769, faire 
souvenir, toire, &c , 694>5 \sei also 
(il) fait bon, cher, &c J 
ffaiseor, -s, aao 
faiseur, aao*, 456 
ffai^iire, aao 
faift-je (// q/’Kire), 327 
fait, -e (^pts <1/ faire), 100, 124, 141, 
778-9 

(uq) fait, 449 

(il) fan bon, cher. Blc , 700 
faites (pi <?/ faire), 330, 369, 373-3 
ffaitir, 469 

■ffaldra (// ^faUoir),il9 
falloir (and pis of)^ 119, 340, 365, 
697-700 , (s'en) falloir, 690 
ffalsetc, 482 
ffame, lao 
fameusement, 596 
famine, 475 
Fanchon, 475 
fanfan, 444 

fanfaron (subs and adj ), 447 
fanfreluche, 470 
fantoche, 470 

farce and adj ), 447, 479 

farceni, 479 

fariDeui, 4B1 

ffarme, 149 

fferosche, 104. 

farouche, 104 

fosse (pi ^faire), 126, 71 3. 

Eassions (pt iy^faire\ no 
fat, 281 
fatal, <s, sSa 

faubourg, 433, 439. 459. 462, 479 
faubounen, 459, 474 


{anchaisoD, 476 

iiaucher, 476 

fauchenr, 463, 479 

faucheuse (subs and adj ), 445 

fauebenx, 463, 479 

fancille, 471 

faucon, 475 

faudro (pt ^falloir), 119 
^^) faufiler, 433 
faulx, 152 

!• auquembergue, 189 
lausse (/ ^faux), 276 
fausse monnaie, 397^399 
fausBete, 48a 

(il) faut {pt ^falloir), 697 
faux (« faloem, scytke)^ 471 
faux (Bfalsum, oz^), 152, 27^1 
281, (as aJv)y 377, (used Jo' 
fors ), 423 
faux'inarcbe, 423 
fanx-monnayeur, 399 
Javon, te, 280, 281 
tfavorle (» favorite') 281 
ffavonr, 281 
tfaz (// y faire) 335 
federe partic and subs ), 450 
tfedut ( = feu, laie\ 583 

+fei ( = foi'), 32 ) 

+fein(* foin , 141, 516 
leindre, 737 
feinte, 69 
ffeiDtir, 469 

-j-feit (= foi), 97, 115, 22 j 
■ifeu(= fois), 112 
tfelgifere, 154 
felibre, 36 
(se) f^liciter, 719 
femelle, 354 

femme, 67, 92, 120, i6i'3, 19], 351 

femmelette, 485 

fend (pt yfendre), 139 

fendiller, 490 

+fcnc8tre, X04 

fenetre, 104 

fenil, 473 

ttenir(= finir), 105, 353' 
fenoDil, 471 

fer (= ferrum, 11 1, 538 

tfer flrmum, ferme, adj m\ 
373 

feral, -s, &c. (pts ^faire), 373 
fer-blanc, 394, 398, 399, 461 
ferblantier, 399, 461 
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fer-choud, 404 

tferm (= ferme, adj in ), 273 
feimail, 471 

ferme {adj), 149, 573, 446, {as 
inttrj 388 
fermer, 536 
fermeture, 462 
fcrmier, -lere, 477 
fermoir^ 496 
tfennure, 462 
ferraille, 227, 455 
ferrailler, 490 
ferre {^pt <^ferrer), 579 
(errer, 538. 
fernque, 495 
feiTure, 481 
fertile, 273 

ffesant {pt ^faire), 373 
tfcbcz {pt ^/fane), 373 
+fesis, -imes, &c {pts o/^fairc), 361 * 
tfesist (// j^faire, =■ feciati), 95 
ffesistes (// (^'faire, = feoiatis^ 104 
ffesons. (//* (j/^hirc) 373 
+feate, 149 
festoyer, 491 

ffesln, 104, file un fcslu, 827 
fete, 149, 226, 491 
fele-Dieii, 401 
tctu, 104 ^ste also ffesiu) 
leu ( = foaum, 96 262 {see 

also +fou) 

feu ( — fatutuB, late), 583 612 
tfeu, 

ffeuil, 226, 227 
feuillagc, 227, 454, 456, 467 
feuillc, 191, 226, 227, 532 
feuille-morte, 243, 591 
feuilleL, 343 
feuilleter, 343 
■ffeur ( = lur^ 160 
f^ve, 97, 157, 470 
ftverole, 461, 470 
fevTier, 78 
388 

han9ailles, 473, 577 

lianc^, -e {^rtic and subs'), 449, 

695 

ficelle, 154 

fiel, 144 

fier {adj ), 77, 144, 157, 279, 460 
fiert^, 460 

fieus {dialectal^ = fils), 155 
fievrotte, 485 


hfi, 444 

fil, -s ( fllum, thrtad), 217 
+fil. -s (- flllum, son), 223. 
hlande, 486 
tfilandiere, 486 
hlasse, 468 
filateur, 495 
filature, 496 
tfilcelle, 154 
file, -s, 226-7 
495. 54S 
fileur, 495 
ffihatre, 399, 4B8 
fillc, 40, 78,97, 109, 191, as* 
fillelte, 455, 485 
filleul, 470 
filoche, 470 

hIs(=mmB), 155, loi, 223, 251, 
611, 613 {see also fn^*) 
ffilz, 136 

hn (— flnem, end), 233, 493 

fin, -e {J‘op Lat finum, adj ), 278 

final, -s, 282, 47a 

fmatic, 4S8 

linaud, 486 

+(jc) Imi {pt y finir), 325 
finir, 105, {ptJ of), 325, 352’7i 
3 ^J . 3 ^^^ 

{pt of faire;, 95, 361 
ffisdret pt ^fairc), 120 
\\\s%idiale(tal, — fils), i^S 
Hambc, 1 29 

i*fiam];le ( » flambe), 129 
fiamme, 47. 470 
flammerolL, 455, 47^* 
flandnn, 447 
flinouber, 490 
flatteur, 479 
l*lechier, 144 
fleinssurc, 481 

fleur, 97, 180, 189, 358, 392, 433, 
lleur('8) de lis, 343 
flenrir {pts of), 357, 358 {see also 
fflonr) 
flic-fiac, 444 
fioraiM>D, 476 

fflonr ( fleurir), 358, 476 

flot, 158. 

fflotCT, 124 

flotter, 106 124 

fflonr ( * fleur), 97 

f<». 74. 97. ''S, 147. 221, 610 

ffoiblc ( = faible), 
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loie, >8’ 
fom, 141 516 

fois, 28 1 1 a , deal, trois fois 

plaa qne, 601 ’ 
foiion, 106, 476 

fol, -le, -s ( = foa, folle), 1J4, 
259, a6a, 269, 280,413, 416,463 
fol8tre, 488 
folichon, 475 
folie, I s8, 463-3 
(in-) folio, 499 
folle, 252 

fond (subs ), 83, 225 
tondre, 693 

foods 222, 224-3 

fond) 

Fonfrtde, 269 
font {pt ofiu.se), 331 *, 373 
font, -I fontoin, 249* 

fonts baptismaax, 369 
foiuaine, 349 
Fontainebleau, 40J 
fFontaine Bliaut, 401 
Fontenay, 67 

Font Evrault, I'onteviauU, 401 

tforbannir, 43a 

fforboire, 423 

tfotbu, 423 

forfat, 517 

force, 463“ 

forcene, 438 

forcer forcer de, 551, 746 
tforfor ( = fortior«m), 283 
forge, 1 1 8 
forgeron, 461 
lorceur, 4)61 
forligner, 433 

ffonnage ( - fromage), 105, 130, 
4^7 

formation, 495 
forme, 95 

fforment t- fortement\ 380 
ffom i=fonr), 256-9 
tfor^(^f ^+foin), 158 
fors {adv , prep y and pitjix )^ 385, 
411, 414, 432-3 433. 438-9. 

806-7 , fors que, 819 
ffor^-bourg (— fanbonrg), 439 
■fforsene ( forcene\ 414, 438 
fort {m and /), -e, -s, 340, 367, 
370^1, 380, {as adv)^ 284-5, 
446, 596, 835 , frappcr fort, 446 
forte, 371, 


fortement, 380 
forteresse, 483 

fortune, 61 1 , (la) Fortune, 184, 168, 
232 

fort veto, forvetn, 423 
ffoTVoyer, 433 

fforr (/or fort-s), m and 26J, 
370 

fosse, 158 

+fou (— fooum, feu, /frr\ 96 *, 143 
fou, ‘S,/ folle, -s (■■ follem), 154, 
252, 259, a6a, 280, 464 (ste also 
fol) 

foudre, 227, 339, 350, 608 
fouet, 160, 161 
fougere, 1 54 
tfougieic, 154 

foule, 192 , (la, unc) fonle (de), 777, 
781 

four, -s, 258 

fourbe [m andf')^ 243, 464 
fourbene, 464 
iourbu, 433 

fourche,i94\ 577 , t(unes)foDrcbes, 
* 94 ', 577 
fouTchu, 48a 
fourmi, 233 
ffourmie, 333 
loumil, 473 
fourvoyer, 423 
+fradre(= frire), 92, I 13. 
fragile, 500', 551, 563 
fragility, 559 
fraiche, 378 

fratcbesecloses (// i^fralcheeclote), 
4^7. 589 , ffruiches-tu^es, 586 
frais, 278 
•Kraische, 278 
fraise, 137 
fiaisier, 477 
+fraisle (= fr§lc), 141 
i'frusnin, S79 
franc, -he 374, 277, 413 
rran9ais, -e 188, 269, 376, 486 
{see also ffranceis, tfran90l8) , a 
la frBn9Bise, 445 
France, 184, 188, 332, 463’, 607 
ffranceis, ~e ( = fraD9ais, -e), 269, 
606 

francbe (/ ^ franc, whuk su) 
FTanche>Comt6, 348 
fiancbii, 560 
franchise, 4S3 
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fmco-anglais, 503 

*t*fraii90is ( »■ fran9ais), 160 

Fran90is, 606 , Fran90is deux, 835 

Franque, 274, 277^ 

frappcT, 660, 691, 706 

tfredrc, 147 

ffreis, 137 

ffrelt ( ^ froid), 97, 130 , 137 
frele, 141, 500 *, 551. 563 
frelet^, 559 

frire, 147, 218, 251, 412, 434, 611 
{ste also i’fradre'' 

+fres (— frais), 278 
•ffresc ( = frais), 378 
tfresche ( “ fr^che) 378 
fnpon, 475, 557 
frire {and pts of^t 367 
(cheval de) fnse, 446 
froid, -e, 97, 120-1, 127, 275. 436 
Froideval, 343 
Ifrois, 137 
froisser, 135' 
tfroissier, 125 ‘ 
ffroit ( - froid), 127, 275 
fromage. 105, 130, 467 
froment, 105, 243 
front, 242, 414 
frontail, 462 
tfronUl {subs), 463 
frottib, 469 
froufrou, 444, 534 
tfruissicr(- froisser), 125 ‘ 
fruil, s, 102, 218, 219,575 
+fu ( - focum, feu), 96^ 
tfu {pt ^etre), 102*, 370 
tfui {pt of Ltre), 103 S 370 
Ffuildre (— foudrc), 239^ 
i^\T {andpts 367, 684, 688, 689, 
fse fuir, 68g 
ffuis {pt ^eLrc) io3* 
tfuit(/^ o/etre), 103 * 

fulmicotoD, 497 
fumivore, 497 
ffuD^raiile, 577 
fnnerailles, 577 
far, 160 

ftis {pt ^etre), 103^, 370 

fusil, 472 

+fD8t {subs \ 95 

■ffiisteide = fiilaie), 105 

■tfcistes {pt ^etre), 370 

fut {pt ^etre, -which sft aho), 102 

583 


lul 95, 414. 

lutaie, 105, 48a 
futaillc, 473. 
fuyard, 487. 

G. 

tgab, 356 
gabant, 517 
gichis, 469 
gagne-pain, 574. 
gai, 41 3 
i*gaiement, 38a 
gaillardise. 457, 4S3 
gaSment, 382 
galne, 1 12 
galant, 833 
galantm, 475 
gale, 510 
gallo-romain, 50a 
ganaclie \^subs and adj \ 447, 469 
gant, 460, SI 2 
ganCelet, 460, 485 
garant, 465 
garantie, 464 
gar90M, 334, 251 
garyonoet, 48s 
garde (// ^gardcr), 713 
^rde m and /)t 247, 351, 

447 . 7*9 

(prendre) garde, 719 
garde(-s)-chas 5 e, 574 * 
garcie^- 5 )-niaIade, 574 * 
garde manger, 574 * 
garder {and pts of ) , i 1 2 , 713 
garde-robe, -b, 239, 574*, B44 
gardien, 474. 
gare! 450 

•fgargater, gargottr 462 
gamement, mauvais gamement, 548 
garnir, 476, 548. 680 
gamison, 476 
gars, 234 

tgas (// q/'tgab), 256. 

Gascogne, 112 
gascon, 447 
gastrose, 501 
gater, J12 
gSteur, 46a, 479 
gfitcDX, 46a, 479 
gavotte, 447 
tgaier ( - jaser), 490 
gazouiller, 490 
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g^aot, 136 
e^heaoe, 533 
gnndre, 340, 560 
gel, 77, 136, 144 
gelfc de groseille, 575 
gel^e de pommc, -s, 576 
geler (and f Is o|^), 350-1 
Tgomean (= jameau)^ 160 
g?mir (and pU of), 159, 340, 458, 
560 

gerclve, la? ' 
gendarme, 394, 396, 403 
gendre, 119, 351 
gene, 533 
g^n^ral, 496 

g^n^ralemeiit parlant, 768 
generalisation, 477 
generaliier, 496 
generaliasime, 385^ 
genie, 18R 

tgenoil (= genon) 359, 471 
t(i) genodlon',, genomllons 378 
794 

genou, -X, 155, 337, 359, j6a, 471 
tgenoml, -s ^ - genou', iss. 347, 
263 

t(i) genouillons, genoillons, 794 

378 

gens. (// which see, 34S-6, 

2g7, 359, gens de bien, 591 
+gem, 116, 345, 357, 359 
tgentement, S35 
gentd, -le, 274, 280, 380-1, 472 
geutiII 3 tre 48S 
tgentilment, 381 
gentiment, 381 
tgeni (- gens), 357 
grflier, -lere, 477-8. 

Georges, 77, 334 
Gerald, 485 
Gerart, 133 
Geraud, 485 
gerbee, 481 

gisir (and pts of), 38’, 100, 374. 

TB»e ( = je', 3>6 

tgiel (= gel), 126, 144 

gigot. 485 

OHles, 334 

gingembre, 137 

+pst 28 \ 100 

fgiste 1- glte), 354 

glte, 100, 354. 

givre, 77 


glace, no, 125, 543 
glacial, -s, 383 
glaciere, 478 
glacis, 469 

gland, 414 , glands de cbene, 576 

gloirc, 126 

tglone, 126 

glonenx, 153 

glouglon, 444, 534, 

goeland, 510 

Gonanlt 4S5 

gond, 126 

gonfler 694 

*t*gont, 1 26 

gorge, 76 

gorge-blanche, 403 

gorge-de-pigeon, 243 

gorgeretle, 48^ 

tgonle ( = gueule), 97 

tgouleuK, 459 

goulot, 485 

gouln, 459, 482 

gourdin, 475 

gonrmandisC) 48^ 

goQt, 76 

vie) gouler, 451 

(ne ) goutte, 837, 828 , n’y voir 
goutle, 639 
gonile a goutte, 379 
goutte asiatiqne {f>op ^ goutte scia- 
tique'', 493 
goiittiere, 478 
gou\ email, 471 
tgoDvemant {subs ), 252 
gouvemante, 251, 252 
Eonvemeur, 2(;i, 2x2 
tgradir, 147 
tgraiUe, 471 

gram, -s ( = grasum), 336-8 
(veiller au) grain {sguall), 545 
'tgraindre {=f grandior), 283 
giaine, 326-8, 460 
grametier, 460 
tgratr, 147 

tgraisle (= grele), 141 
grammaire, 249 

grand, -e, 76, 120-1, 270-1, 275, 
343» 380, 478, 485, 553, 83a, 833 
{see also fgrant, fgranz) 

’t’grand conp ( » beanconp), J93 

grand dommage, 613 

grand homme, homme grand, I3i, 

55a, 833* 
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grand ouvert ,/ pi grandes ouvertes, 

407, 589 

grand’chambre, 270 
grand’chose, 270 
Grasd-Couronne, 270 
grand’Croix, 270, 405 
grandelet, 485 
graDdement, 3B4, 380 
grandeur, 457, 478 
grand’faim, 270 
Grand-Fontaine, 270 
grand'garde, 270 
grandir, 343 

tgrandisme {sup of grand), 285 
graodissime, 285 ‘ 

Grand-lande. 270 
grand-livre, 398 
Grand’maison, 270 
grand-mere, 270 
grand-messc, 270 
grand-oncle, 419 
Grandnvc, 270 
grand-rue, 270 
grand'tante, 419 
Grandville, 398 
granit, 501 

tgranment ( - grandement), 380 

tgrant (s grand), 91, 120, 126, 275 

Granville — Grandville, 270 

•f-granz, 91 

grapm, 475 

gras, 281 

gras double, 398 

gnitin, 475 

grnttoir, 455, 457 

gravense, -s, 250' 

gravir, 147 

•j-gravoi, 48a 

gravois, 483 

grec, -s {su&s and adj), 257, 258, 

274, 447 (■>■« tgneo') 
grecque (/ 4^ grec), 274 
greffier, 477 

tgreignior (= grandiorem), 283 

grele, 141, 414. 

grenade, 517 

grenat, 517 

Grenelle, 1 30 

grenier, 104 

grenomUe, 130, 471 

grenn, 482 

tgreque (/ e/grec), 174 
tgrds (= giecs), 2^7, 258 


greve, 482, jio 
grief {ois as adj ), 27s 
tgricfinent. 381 
tgriefve, 275 
tgneu ( ~ grasoum), 9a 
gnive, 275 
gri^vement, 381 
gnffonner, 490 
gnguenande, 486 
grille, 471 
gnmoire, 249 
grippe-muiaud, 441 
gns, e, 273, 276, 83J. 
gns-perle, 433 
grognard, 487 
grognon, 281, 475 
gronder, 684 
gros, 276, 477, 83a 
gros mangeur, 573 
grobsier, 477 
grotesque, 496 
gruyere, 446 
ihguaine, 112 
i'giiarder, 112 
+guanr, 112 
fGuascogne, iia 
tguaiter (-• giter), ri2 
guc, 76, 112 
Gnendgaud, 48^ 
guenon, 355, 470 
gnenuche, 470 
guepe, 1 1 2 

tgucrait t * gucrct), 129 
guire 193, 38a, 545, 825, 8a8, 
tguercs 377 
guerct, 139 

goerir, 112, 159, 476, 514 
guenson, 476 

Guernelle {vulg Grenelle,), 1 30 
guemouillc {vulg for grenoiiille), 
130 

gDcrre, 1 12, 116 
tguespe, T12 
tguet (-= gn<), II a 
gueule, 97, 126, 459 
EH'. 76 

guide (m andf\ 247, 250. 

guider, 554-5 

guillemet, 446 

guinderesse, 253 

guincc, 446 

gutte, 76 

Guyard, 487 
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H 

ha I fha l«st 387-8. 
haUller, 680 
hibler, 516 
Hachard, 487 

hach^ menn, fhachee menue 407 

hachib, 469 

haha {subs ), 453 

hale I 133 

haine, 146 

hair {ana p/s. ff/), 357-8, 514, 706 , 
fhalr de hame, 665 
+(ilj haite, 696 

fhaf^or (» altlorem), 283 (sa aUo 
fhanjor) 

fhanste, s ( = hampe), 579 
hfixdes, 577 

‘t'hardieur, -ime {Jegraes of hardi) 
aSc^ 

(les) haricots, 79 
Ilancourt, 189 
hamats, 486 
harpBgoD, 446 
harpon, 479 

baaard, coup dc hasard, 561 
thasardeur, 462 
haaardeux, 462, 48 1 
ha&c, 355 

h§ler, +ae hater {and pts 68K 
thaubart, I49 
haubert, I49 

i‘haU90r(» altiorem\ ^92 (see also 
thalfor) 

hant, 1 38, 283, 377, {suaLo 

thautisme) 
hautain, 474 
haut-de'chausse, -s, 40a 
hauteur, 457 

-hhautisme {sup of haut), 385 
haut-mal, 398 
Havard, 487 
•yha^cir ( ^ a▼OlT^, 1 4I 
(Ic) Havre, 606 
havre-sac, 191, 515 
h^ ! -j-hc las I 387-8 
hcbci^er, 563 

h^breu {aaj \f hebraique, a8l 
Hebreu ), -e 381-3 {see 
m/so +ebreu, t^bricu) 
hectometre, 502 
theu 414 
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heias< 388, 446 

‘I’helmes d*acer, 579 

herant, 486 

herbe, 95 

therberge, 563 

herbette, 191, 455 

hermme, 447 

hcroi-comiqne, 503 '■ 

hear(>s augurium), 105,127, 146* 

henre (= hora), 98 ‘ 

heoreiix, -euse, 156, 353, 802 

hibou, 262 

hier, 78, 157 *, 380 

Inver, 242 

ho • 3S7-8 

thoiel (= hoyau), 259 
hoir, 414, 460 
lioine, 460 

Woli' 3B8 , {ai subi ), 453, 570 
homard, i*homart, 462 
bomme, *5, 120, 191, 246, 251, 415, 
529, 45^1 {see also fhons, tom, 
+ome, on) , homme brave, grand, 
5^2 833 \ homme bon, galant, 
habile, savanl, tnste, 833 ‘ 
homme de bieo, 591 
homme de peioe, 402 
henneuT, 163, 248 
hongre (aj subs ), 447 
honnete homme, 346, 615 
fhons (= homme), 321 
honte, 4<;o 
hopital 67 
fhor, 422 

hormis 433 450, 773, 807 
horoscoj>e, 236 
horreur, 162. 248 

hors {P'^ep used also as adv and 
P’-rfir\, 385, 422, 432, 438, 807 
{see also fors) 
hors de, H07 
fhors du sens, 438 
hors que, 807 
hors-d’ceuvre, 423, 438 
hortensia, 240 
hute. -sse, 66, 149, 252, 484 
h^el, 105, 149 yset also fostel) 
hdtel'Dieu, 401, 435 
bonssine, 475 
hoyau, -x, 15a, 239. 
bu^ 524 
huer, 524 
+hm, 376, 835 
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hulle, 196* 
hms, 196^ 

hoit, lor, 162, 194, 196 
hnitun, 196, 305 
hoiCaine, 305, 474 
■hhuitante, 197, 199 
'^huiteine, 474 
huiti^me, 196, 304 
thaitiesme, 304 
huinain, 415 
homanitaire, 495 
humanite. 531 
humeur, 348 
hydrog^ne, 503 
hy^ne, 354 
hymne, 336 
hyperchlorure, 506 
hypoazotique, 506 
hypotypoM, 5M 

I 

ti (= 19S, 376, 698 

fia ( - il y a), 698 

■ficcl, s, Jti 

ticele, 311 

ticelei, 31 1 

ticeli, 3H 

ficelle, 9,309,311. 

ficelui, 309, 31 1 

ficest 309 

ficeste, s, 310 

ficcstei, 310 

ficesti, 309 

ficcstui, 309 

ficeux, 309 

ficez, 309, 310 

‘Cl. 309. 313, 384. S47. 8’5 

ficil, 308, 309, 311 
ficist, 308. 309 
tHo, 308, 309 
iddal, 28a 

f idle ( "= idole), 2:^0 * 
idole, 230 
fjeo (= je), 290 

fiere, -s, t, -nt, s!c pts of clre), 

369. 370 

+(r)ierre ( « lieire), 444 

Ignoble, s, 547 

ignorer, 683, 716 

til ( = lUi, nom fl ), 95*, 295 

il, -s {ptrs pron^, 95', 181, 289*, 

292-5, 297, 31 1, 621-2 {see also 
tilz) 


il neut or tmp pton), 297-6,622, 
652,744,785-6 

til a ( * il y a)y 639 , fil 1 ft, 698 , 
til vft de ( = il y vft de), 639, il 
y ^39> ^9^ > ^1 certain, il eit 
Tmi, que, 311, 714, il w pent 
fftire que, 716 {For other tmper- 
sonal verbs with il for sulyeet 
{e g il plent], set the verb ) 
lie, 67 

Ilion,232 
tUlec, 143* 
tiUuec, 143 ‘ 
tilors ( » alorfl), 379 
il6t 67, 485 

t>lz ( » lU, accented use), 624. 
(s*)imaginer, 736 
immens^ment, 382 
imminence, 496 
imminent, 496 
implacable, 499 
importer, 698 

timpoacr ^ = en imposcr 4 ), 636 

impossible, 592 
impromptu, 494 
impun^ment, 382 
impuni, e, 382 
timpumeroent, 382, 
impure, 68 
incapable, 704 
incomplet, ^le, 276 
(Ics) Indes, 607 
uidiennc {a<^ and subs ), 447 
indigo {subs and adj ), 447 
indiscret, '^te, 275 
in-dix huit, 498 
inextinguible, 499 
inftrieur, e, 279 
(unc) inBnile (dt), 7B1, 782 
in loho, 498 
144. 

injuste, 68, 499 
inquiet, -itc, 276 
insulte, 246 
insulter, 248 

losurgc {partic ), 450, 570. 

interdire, 424 

interligne, 247, 425 

latemat, 496 

mteroccanique, 415 

inteiTftlle, 236 

intrigue, 237 

irai, -B, dec {pts of aller), 352 
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Iroquois, 447 
irnter, 660 
Hard, S17 
tuair, 36> 

inn (// ef finir), 35a 
issue {stAs ), 449, S3> 
fist (a late), 91, 308 
tiste, 308* 

Italic, 607 

five equa, man), loi, 109 
ivoire, 337 
tiTonn, 579 

Ivre-mort,// ivres-morts, 407, 589' 
iTTCSse, 483 
mogne, -sse, 352 


J 

j- (-je), 390 

tja, 103, 138, 148. 376 

Jacques, 334 (sa aha tjaques) 

Jacquot, 447, 485 

jadis, 377 

tjsJos, 11 a 

tjalous, III 

jalousie, 464 . 

jaloux, iia, 276, 464, 80a 

jamais, 380, 384, 826-7, ^^9 

jambc, 558 

janvier, 109 

JapoD, 35a, 607 

i-Japonois (■> Japonais), 160 

tjaqaes, ia8 

ja«» 355 

jaser, 490, 514 
jatte, 56a 
jannatre, 488 
jaonisse, 469 * 

4jayant g^aut), ia6 
je,67. 77, 84’, 94, 133, 181, 289’, 
390, 393 ’, 309, 336, 634 
je soussignj, 390, 634 
Jean, 188 
jeanjean, 446 

J eanne, 184, 188 
eanneton, 475 
jeannot, 446 
+jeo (- je), 390 
J^rnsalem, 333 
jteuite (ntir attd adj ), 447 
jetcr (pts of), 350 ',31 
jet™. 475 


jeu, X, 96 ^ 144, 15S, 3 fi 3 {see also 
tjoD « jooum) 
jeudi, 400 
jenn, 69 

jCDDC, 485, 61 a, 63a 
jeunet, 48^ 

tjieu i. -* jeu), 96*, 144. 
tjion ( « jeu), 96*, 143 
+JO (= jc), 390, 309, 326 
joie, 126, 336 

joindre {and pts of)^ 119, 124, 137, 
368 

joint, 134 
jointure, 382, 481 
'tjoliemeot, 38a. 
jolimeot, 596 
jonchee, 481 
jODqnille, 343 

tjora (- jour), 95, 110, 258-9. 
tjors (« jour), 358 
tjou (- ego, je,, 390, 309 
tjou ( « jocum, jeu), 92 * 
tjou ( = jugum, joug), 92 * 
jone {cheek)y 41, 481, 558, 562 
jou^e, 481 

jouer, 686, 689, 6yo, se jouer, 690 
joujou, 362 

joor, 83, 9^, 110, 3^8, 459, 608, 
jour de fete, 578, joiir de I’an, 
550, jours ouvrables, 473 
journal {sv6s and adj ), ^45, 4^91 
47a, S30 
journalisme, 496 
journaliste, 496 
joumee, 1 58, 459 
■fjovente {syn ^jeoncsse'', 635 
tjn ( = jen), 96' 
jnger, 7'4 

juif {subs and adj ), 447 
jujobc, 112 
Jules, 234 

jumeau, 'X, -elle, 153, 160, aSo, 381 
tjumel (= jumeau), a8o 
jument, aa6, 243, 355. 
junte, 69 * 

jupoD, 475 

tjurat ( = Jnravlt), 743. 
jorer, 714 
•fjus 376 

jusqu’i, 743, 748 
jusqu'a ce que, 387, 726 
jusque, 95, no, 379, jnsqu'^ ce 
que), 726 
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juaqu’lci, 835 
justaucorps, 402 

Juste, 273 • )> chanter juste, 

446 

jDStessc, 455, 483 

justice, -s, 575 

tjuz ( «= juste, m ), 273 

K 

fKarle (= Charles), ga 
^Karlo (= Charles), 9a 
-fKorlus (™ Charles), 92 
■f-kenc, 98 
kilometre, 50a 
kirsch, 515 
knout, 516 

L 

r( = la, le, 111, tlo f 2gg{su alsoXc) , 
tuphomc tn t^^ira Ton, , 328 
1 a (phonetics, and use as pt on ), 84 ^ 
103, 393, 296, jn, 630-11 

J93, 298-9 {^Seea/toXe) 

Ik, 84s 103, 309. 3n, 3«4» 3^58, 

839 

labeur, 249 
Labb^, 444 
labour, 249 
labourer, 249 
lac, -s, 257 
lacher, 144 

ladrc (su6s and adj ), ease, 252, 

44®r 447. 6°5 
fladron (=< larron), aao. 

Lafont, 269 
Laguy, 100 

laid, 461, 47S 
laideroD, 250, 461, 475 
laideur, 478 

laie, 255 
lain'ige, 468 

flaira (« laissera), 627 
tlairme (— larme) 39, J49 
+lais (» legs), 225 
laisse, 66 

laisaer (and pts of), 144, 225, 627, 

694. 705. 736, 737. 741, 742, 847 

(see also flaissier) 

Uisser aller (tnf), 695, [,sub\ ), 40O 
flaissier, 100, 106, 124, 144 
lait, 461, lait d’anesse, 578, lait 
d'Anon (vulg for laudanum) 493 


laitage, 461, 468 
laitene, 461, 465 
laitier, 461 
laitue, 123, 468 
flaitogue, 123 
Lallemand. 606. 
lambns, I20 
lame, 120 
lamentable, 473* 
lamcnter, 686 
Lamothe, 606 
lampe, 117, 476 
lampion, 476 
lance, 125 
lancer, 40 ^ 
lance-tonnerre, 443 
landau, >5, 262 
lan^e, 109 
Langloi^, 444 
langue, 139, 188 
lansquenet, 515 
flaor ( libeur;, 249 
lique, 247 

flare (* large, m ), 273, 277, 278 
larcin, 94 159 
lard, 120 

large, 273, 278, 478 (set also flare) 

largesse, 454 

largeur, 4j7, 478 

larme, 39, J49, 49 1 

larmoyer, 491 

flarxecin larcm), 94, 159 
larron, -f, 220, 475 
fHrt lard), 1 20 
las ( luBum), 'Se, 276 , (ai 
interf), 3H8, 446, lasse chetivt 
3^)8 

flas (= lacs,// ^lac), 257 
flascbier (— lacber) 144 
laudanum, 493 
launer, 98 

lavage, 232, 454-7, 468 
Laval, 242, 271, 444 
lavandc, 486 

flavandier, 250*, lavandikre, 250, 
486 

lavasse, 456, 468 

layer (nnd pts of)^ 46, ill, 113, 

333. 457. 468 

iaveur, 457, 468 ^ 
lavez // cf laver), 46 
lavis, 469 

lavons (// c/" laver), 4O 
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(tie) Lflxare, 605 
Lazanu, 446, 447 
tlaicr ( •= lodre). 605 
le {phomttcs^ and use as pren ), 45, 
67. 389. 393-4. 397. 630-3 . («« 
as art ), 293, 298-300, 311. 328, 
603-8, 643-3, (use as logical 
neuter), 630-3 
Le Havre, 606 
Le Nostre, 606 
le plus, 385, 598 
139, 8 q 6 
lebel, 446 
Lebrcton, 606 
le^oD, I lo, 125, 476 
tlcdrc (= larron), 230 
fief, fiefs {pts c/I&vct), 46, 333 
Lef^vre, 444 
Lefraa^ais, 606 
legal, -aux, 282 

liger,-ere, 144,179, i lakgtre, 445 

kgirek, 481 

flegier (- Rger), 144 

legs, a .4-5 

Kgaer, aas 

l^gnmes, 576 

flei (b legem, Ui), 141. 

tlei ( - illei), J95-7 

Ujeune, 444 

Lemoinne, 444 

lendcm'iin, 443 

lent, -e, 381 

leutement, 381 

lentille, 471 

fleon, -s ( « lion), 219 

l^preux, 1^9 

lequel {including lesqucls, laquelle, 
lesquelles, aequel, ciuquel, &c ), 
-081 3'5. 659, 660, 663-5, 667, 
669, 674-7 
flequel que , 
flenne (« larnie\ 149 
flene, s lanou), 210-1 
les {j>ron) (^illos), 132. 294-5, 
397-8. 630-3, (-iUas), 132, 
*95~8| 3 '*i 630-3, (aj article'^, 
393, 298-300 , les haricots, 79 
{See also le '< 

ties (// e/’l»vcr) 46, 443 
ties (- legs), 314 
lei, lis, cr flcz {whuh sec also) ( prcf 
=■ lAtiaa), 226, 402 
l&ae-majestd, 398 


lestement, 159 
+let (// ^laver), 46 
tConea) letres (- lettre, epistli), 194, 
S77 

fletret (» lettre), 104 
fletnn (= lutnn), 160 
lettre, 104 

lettre, set t(nnes) letres , f lettres 
royaux, 269 
flen {pt o/'lire), 364 
leur, -s, 388, 393-5, 397, 304, 306-7, 
630, 64I 643 

levant {pai'tic and subs ), 448 
fleve, -s, t, -nt (//r of laver), 46, 

^33 

flevediz, f levels, fleveiz (* levis), 
469 

Leveque, 444 

lever, sc lever \and pts of), 46, 1 13, 
3SO, 454', 4^9. ®93, 695 
Icvcz {pt i^lever), 46 
(Ic) levier pop for Tcvier), 444 
lc\is, 469 
levite, 247 

levons {pt of le\er), 46 
levraot, 486 
Ie>re 226, 228 
Icvrette, 255 
Icvrier, 255 

flez ( s l^a), 22a, 226, 385, 40a 
fli art , = iili.nom masc sing and 

pi \ 298 

+li \Per5 pfon — ilb. dot sing , 
393-6 

libdrateur {subs and adj ), 447 

Iib^rcr, 493, 560 

liberte, s, 574 

hbrairt, 464 

libraine, 464-5, 541 

Iicou, 393, 396 

flicf, (pts ^ lever), 46 

lien, set fli icn 

Uei, 7«, J93 

ile) lierre (= tl’iem), 444 
liet {pt ^ lever), 46 
lieu, 78, 96 *, 158, 433 thou, 

floa — locum) , en son lieu et 
place, 581 

lieutenant, 406, lieutenant de roi, 
608 

flicvc, -8, -nt //j »/■ lever; 46 334 
liivre, a 55 
hgne, 109, 413 
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li^ite, 501 
thien (= lien), 127 
till (= lis), 

bias (suds and adj ), 435, 436 447, 

sg* 

liliacees, 495 
hliifes, 495 
Lille, 444 

Iimaille, 22I, 455, 473 
limite, 2^H 

iinceul, -s, 12^, 15^, 257. 261, 470 
flinceuB (=“ linceuls), 15s 
jUnceox (= linceuls) 257 
tliii9uel Imcenl), 125 
Imge, 109, 413 

lion, -s, ne, iii, 255, 471; su also 
tleon) 

thou (= heu), 96’, 143 
lippu, 482 
liquciacteur, 497 
liquefaction, 497 
liquc&er, 497 

\\it(andpts of), 101 , 331-a, 340-1, 
363, 364, 367, 373-3, 4tS, 707 
hs {subs ), 224-^, 470 
lisant {pt ofXxtz), 332 
liserolle, 470 
hsette. 441, 443 
li&ear, 458 
lissc, 67 
lisser, 421 
listel, 153 

lit {pt oflue), 101 
hlivean niveau), 129 

tlivel (= niveaiOj 129 
livraisoo, 476 

livre, -s (— libruzu, book), 66, 189, 
ai8, 219, 22T, 267 
liTTe ( = pound), 541 

livrer, 476 
livret, 485 
livret police, 436 
thr ( =« hs), 225 
tlo (= le), 294, 298-9, 31 1 
tloer( » louer, to praise, andpts of), 

105, 346-7, 693 

loge d’avant sc^ne, 412, 437 

logicien, 495 

logique, 495 

loi, 74, 141 

loin, 70, 150, 279 

tloing, 150 

Loing {nver)f 189 


loiDtain, 474. 

Loire, 189 

flois ( * lonche, m ), 273 
I01SIT, -B 451. 

f (il) loist ( = est loisible), 696 
tlombril ( •» nombni), 444 
Tcm, 225, 244, 328 {soe also on) 
tlonc (— long), 120, 140, 277, 278 
Londres, 188, 232 

long, -ne, 120-1, 140, 274, 277-8, 

tlouge ( = longue), 278 
flonges, 377 
longitude, 495 
longtemps, 377 * 

Longue-Lp^c, 405. 

longuement, 835 

longue-vne, 404 

tlor ( = laurum), 98. 

tloi illorum, leur), 295 

■flonol, 462 

lonot, 462 

lots, 379 

loisque, 45 S 725 

tioru ( = leur), 295 

losange, 249 

tlossignol (— rossignol), 129 
tlot ^pt of tlocr), 346 
tlou ( — looum, heu), 92 * 
tlou ( lupum, loup), 92 * 
louable, 457 
louche {m and /), 273 
loner yto praise), 105, 347, 

693, 706 {see also tlocr^ 
loDis, 446 

loupf 355, 435 {set also tlou - 
lupum) 
lonp-garou, 435 
lourdaud, 486 
lonrdisc, 457 
loutre {m and /), 447 
louvat, 484 
louve, 255 
lovelace, 446 
loyal, 472 

loyalement, tloyalment, floyaa* 
ment, 269, 381 
flozipf e/f\oci), 346 
Loz^re, 189 

tlu (» looum, hen), 96 * 
tin ( » leotum, pt o/hre), 364 
Inciole, 471 
loette, 443. 
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Ini {phonetics^ and use as dative), 
74, 14a, 288-9, 39 S- 7 i 63O1 ^971 
789 

lui {accented accusat ), 289, 294, 297, 
623 

lui-meme, 307 
lundi, 400, 608, 831 
lune, 1B8, 608 
lunettes, 577, 
lupin, 579 
lutrin, 160 
lyre, 66-7 


M 

ma, 67, 105, HI {set also mon^ , 
in\ mic ^ m’amic), 30^ 

[Dicher, 40 ^ 
machiavel, 446 

machine ^ coudre, ^ vapeur, 40a 

michonncr, 490 

madame, 398. 434 

mademoiselle, 398 

madooe, 562 

■fmaent ( « manet), loa 

fmaeste, laS 

mafflu, 482 

fla Magdelaine, 603 

fmaieur, 128, 384 

maigre, too, 122, 341, 832 

maigreur, 24T 

malllet, 470 

mailloche, 470 

fmaillol, 46a 

maillot, 463 

mam, -s, 91, 102, 190, 321 
main d'oeiivie, 402 
main^chaiide, 398 
tmaindre {•^to remain), 340 
mammortable, 47 a 
maint ), 206-7, 754 
tmaiot (> manet), 102 
maintenant, 383 
mautcDir, 440 
mainUoi, 453 
’tmaior, -Immiour, 128 
mairei 221, 284—5, 4^4 
mairerie {pulg for maine), 464 
mainc, 464 

mais ode * daTantage), 376, 

636^, (ajfMy),386, finals 
que. 819 


maisOD, 531 

maisonnette, 485 

maftre, > 89 e, 252, 484, 611 

mattre-clerc, 434 

ma1tre*es-aTts, 402 

(Sa) Majeste, 434 

majenr, -e, 279, 284 {see +maieur) 

mal ( ■* malum, subs ) , pi maux, 

103, 188, 257 

mal male, adv and prefix), 

284, 384, 411, 418, 432 
fmal apeiiement {ado ), 836 
malachite, 236, 501 
malade, 464 
maladie, 464 
maladif, 463 
maladroit, 406 
malaise, 234 
malaisd, 41 8 
malandrin, 521 
fmalastm, 468 
mile, 28*, 95, 2:^4, 832 
malediction, 500 
malembouche, 418 
malenteodn, 406, 418 
malfa9on, 398 
malfaiteui, 478 

malgre, 151, 385. 545, nialgre que, 

732 

malbeur, 146’, 398 
inalhonnete, 418, ^f;i. 

Milibran, 233 
malm, -igne, 278-9 
+malmc ( * mabgnc) 279* 
malines {lace), 446 
malintentionne, 406 
malle poste, 436 
malmener, 416 
fmalostm, 468 
malotru, 468 
malpropre, 418 
tmals {pi <7/mal), 103 
*hiialsade, 151 
maltraiter, 395, 416 
malveillance, 416 
malvallaot, 418. 
malverscr, 418 
i-iDaWeaillaut, 416 
maman, 251 

mamoor, -s ( » m' amour, *9), 303 
manche, 247 
mandanu, 191, 517 
mander, 718 
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manes, 236 
fmangeanz, a8 ' 

manger, 144, 558, 706, oj), 
346. 349. 35'. 7". 777 . 

)i 45ii 7^5 ( aSiM d/jtf fman- 

E'er) , 

mangeras {pt of manger), 711 
tmangier [and pts of)^ 100, 144, 
349 [sie also manger) 
fmangir {and pts of ^ diaUital for 
manger), 346, 349 
manceuvre, 347 
manceuvrer, 440 

manoir (icuse as vd ^ to yemain)^ 
347. 340. (<“ 4<ii 
manquer, 699, 736 , manquer de 
courtoisie, 610 
mansion, 435 

mantcau, -x, 153, 154, as?* *59* 
263 

fmanteaus 153 

tmantcl ( = manlcau), 153, 154, 257, 

*59 

mantelet, 134 

•fmar (— mala hora), 380 

marais, 486 

tnaricre, 351, 399. 488 

marbre, 481 

fmarbnn, 579 

marcband, 40a 

fmarchant, 463 

maiche, 100, 104’, I49 

marche<pied, 442 

marcher, 144, 683 , 

735 

fmarchier, 144 

+marchict (* raarche), 100, 104' 

mardi, 400, 831 

marechal, 54^ 

fmareschal (»= marechal), 509 

Margot, 447, 485 

marl, 251 

(une) manec, 449 

mann, 107, 414-5* 459 

manon, 475 

maritime, 579 

i'maile (« mame), 510 

marmalade de pommes, 517* 

marmonn, 579. 

mame, 510 

maneron, 461. 

maroqum, 447 

xnarquer, I49 


roarqueter, 490 

marqms, >e, 252, 4B6. 

marrame, 2 si 

Marseillais, 486 

marteau, 484 

martel (en t8te), 153 

martin, 441, 447 

Martixi‘^tOD, 434 

martinet, 447 

Martm-sec, 404 

Martin>Sire, 404 

tmasle( -« m&le, which see), 93 

masque, 247 

masst, 468 

massif, 483 

tmassis, 483, 

massne, 468 

mat (checkmate), S22 

mat, -e {dull), 275 

Matapan, 1S9 

^mAterial, -aux, 260, 

matenanx, 260, 577 

materiel, 260 

matm, 103 

inalurite, S00\ S59 

maudire, 41S 

imangre (— malgri), j si. 
maugr^er, 151 
maossade, 151, 41 h 
mauvais, 284, (le; manvais vouJoir, 
451, maavaibe humeur, 613, 
mauvaise tele, 573 
mauve {subs andadj), 243, 447 
maux i pi of mal, which see), 2S7 
mazagran, 446 
mazurka, 516 

me, 67, 94, 133, 389, 391-2 
Mcccne, 506 
m^chance, 37 s 
mdcbaoceti^, 375 
mcebant, 37s, 425 
mecontent, 406, 435 
mecontenter, 425 
mccreant, 406, 435 
medaille, 476, 520 
mi^daiUoo, 476 

i’medesme meme), 308, 30S 

mi'dire {and pts of), 373, 425 

m^disance, 425 

fmedre (* m^), 118, 221 

'tmeesme, 206, 306 

miffaire, 425 

(k) m^fier, 4.5, 
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migarde, 425 

tmel (= moi), 91, 97, 141, 291-2. 

304 

'fmeie, -b ( - mieone, <8), 304, 834 
meilleur, 283-5, ^> 9 ^ 
txneillor ( — roeillear), 284, 592 
fmeils (- mieux), ifg 
t(ta) meines (>4 zninoa), 107 
Iroeins (* moms), 107, 141, 376 
tmeis (- mois), 117* 
melange, 249 
racier, 93 

+(il) membre (v3). 696 
les) membrea, 635 
membni, 482 

meme, -s (<21^ , a^iv , anJ suhs ), 206, 
208,284, 307-8, 584-5,614, 833 
m^moirc and f ), 247 

menace {pt ^mcnaccr), a8* 
menace {subs ), 468 
mendiante {partic and subs'), 448 
m^nent {pt ^mcner), 47 
fmenenr ( a. minoram), 284 
m«ner {and pis of), 47, 554 
fmencz(>s minatu), 107 
menhir, ^10 

tmenteor («= mentear), 220 
tmest^re. 220 
tmenterease, 480 
mentene, 464 

mentear, -ease, 220, 253, 4^4, 479, 
480 

mentir (aW/Zj* of), 367,479, {as 
subs ), 370 
menton, 28^ 
menu, 107 

fmeolle ( « moelle), 146 
fmeos ( = meu8\ 303^ 
ro^phiBtophelea, 446 
meplat, 425 

mtfprendre, 407 , se meprendre, 425 
m^pnse, 425 

671 97 > >o 7 i 138, 191, 226,459 
tmerch^ (-» marchi), 149 
merci, 101, 117, 122, 242-3, (Dieu) 
mera, 831 

*t*merat (— memi), 117 
mercredi, 400 

m^re, 40, 11 S, 221- a, 251, 41 9, 611 
mirc-patrie, 434. 
merle, 95 

fmerquer (« marquer), 149 
moreille, 105, 109, 227, 473 


mes, 132, 641 {see also mon) 
mesaiee, 425 
mesalliance, 425 
mesalher, 425 
mesavenir, 407 
mesaventure, 406, 412, 425 
tmeschcance, 375 
tmesebeant, 375, 425 
tmescheoir, 425 
mesdames, 398 
mesdemoiselles, 398 
mdsestimer, 425 
m^snitelligence, 425 
i-mesler (— meler), 93 
i*me^me, -* (— meme), 208, 285, 5B4. 
Mc*snil»lc“Guerm, 401 
messager, -^re, 157 
messe, 95, 138, 363, 450, 608 
Messie, 607 
messieurs, 398 
messire, 302, 398 
tmestice (= metisse), 277 
tmestiz (* rnttia), 277 
mecDser, 425 
met {pt of mettre), 138 
m^tis -se, 277 
mets (subs ), 36^, 450 
mettre {and pts of \ 120, 138, 361, 
367, 412, 450, metlre en peine 
610 , mettre fin, 610 
meiible, 500 563, 680 
meubler, 680 

fmenre (* morn, mure), 160 
menre {pt ^mounr), 712 
meurs, meurt {pts of mounr), 335, 

roeurtre, ^47 
meurtnr, 547 
Meuse, 158 
meute, 456 

tmcvcDir, see t(il) mevient 
1*(il) mevient, 696 
Mexique, 232, 607 
■fTUi (• medium, /rjyj and prefix), 
582, 614 {see also index of Pre-^ 
fixes') 

tmi ( - mei), 303 
mi-aoOt, 243 
mica, 240 
Mi-Car§me, 242 
midi, 341, 608 

TOie mloa), 193, 613 , fne 
mie, 827, 828, 829 
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(ma) mie ( ~ m'amie), 303 
miel, 96 

imieldre (=> meilleur), 384 
fmlels imeux), 284 
mien, -s, -ne, -nes, 68, 145, 303-5, 
307, 641-3, 645 {su also fmeie, 
■hnoie) 
miette, 193 

fmiens ( * mieux), 284 
mieui, 15^, 183, 384, 595, mienx 
(— pintot) que (wtih subj ) 

595. 734. '»/) 737 

mignard, 547 
migraine, 510 
mi-janvier, 342 

mil, 95, 199, 238, 600, 602 , tniil et 
troiB, 407 , mil trois, 407 
■fmilante (« millefois), 300 
i'miliassc ( « nulliaiii;, 200 
•fTnilie [^pl ^mille , 200 
mille, 199, 200, 2 2h -<99,603, miUe 
et une i^nuits), 407 
mille-fcnille, 405 
miUe graine( b), 405 
milliard, 300-1 
milheme, 204 
millier, 104, 300 
millimetre, 503 
million, s, 200, 602, 762 
millioniemc, 204 
mimi, 444 
minand, 441 
mmeur, -e, 379, 284. 
minialure, 547 
miDistere, 531 
minium, 547 
minuit, 241 
mioche, 470 
miracle, 228 ’ 
mirent ^inettre\ 120 
mirer, 104 

tmisdrent (// of metlrc), I30 
miserable ^tat, 6 r 3 
mistral, 517 

mitrailleuse {lubs and adj ), 445 
mobile, 500 563 

-j-mocquons (// 0/ fmocqutr, rao- 
quer), 688 
mode, 347 
modiste, 250 
moelle, 146, 160, 161 
mcenrs, 348 

moi, 74, 97, 141, 389, 291, 293, 


304, 448' 635. (asaceerdedmom), 

635-6 

(Ic) moi, 448, 570 
(1e non>)moi, 446 

+moie, -8, moye, -s (— mienne, a), 
304, 643 

+moiicn (— moyen), 145 
moinaille, 475 
momdre, 283, 284, 285 
rooine, iio, 510 , moinesse {tn eon^ 
ienipt)^ 352 

moms {adv amd prefx), 107, 141 
393, 383-4. ^76, 3H4.425»432. 597 
moms quc, 735 
moma value, 431;, 427 
mois, 117 * , mois d’hiver, 578 
moisir, 106, 340 
moiasoDoeuae, 480 
i'moit (= rooitc, fu), 373 
moite (m andf), 273 
moitic 144 

mol, lie, -lies {see also mou), 
154, 369, abo 

tmoldrc moiidrc) 119, 37a 
Moli^resque, 496 
mollassc, 469 
mollet, 485 
i’mols (— mous'’, 1^4 
i*nioIt ( «> zQultum), 835 {see also 
fmoMt 

mon {tncludtrtg^ 137, 181, 

306, 641, 645-6, roon 
ami, 75 ‘ 
monarchie, 49a 
monasiere, 560 
mondc, 69 

tinonie t. ■' moine), no 
raonnoic, 399 {see also fmonnoie) 
monnaytur, 399 
■fmonnoie (— monnaie), 160 
monogramme, 347 
monseigneur, 302, 398 
monsieur, 398, 434, 479 
moiit, -s, 189, (par) moats et par 
vanx, 342 
Montaigu, 398 
mont'de 403 

^^unr) inontee, 449 
monter, 429, 551, 685-7 
montrer, 697 , il sc montre, 697 
Montrouge, 189, 398 
moquer, se moquer, 688-9 
morbleu ’ 401 
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moduit {parhc and subx ), 44H 
mordicime < 401 
mordieu, 401 
mordillcr, 490 

mordre (and pts of), 363, 69a 
moTfoadre, 440 

morc^ienne ' 401 
morguienl 401 
+monr, iii. 
morphine, 475 

-fmorrai (pi of mounr) , 338 
mors (subs ), 3631 45° 
mort ( mort uum, ), 361. 
mort (~ mortem, subs), 66, 67, 
95, 111 , 321 , 231, 317, IDOIt 

naturelle, violente, 613 
mozt-Dien ' 401 

mortel, -ellc, 103, 105, 154', 269, 
271. 380, 472 
mortellement, 381 
fmortelment, 381 
mot h mot, 379 

moQ. 154, 280, 485 (see aho 
maX) 

moucbojrd, 467 

moucbe, 461, 470 

(se) moucher, 536-7 

moacherolle, 471 

moucheron, 455, 461, 475 

moucbette, 485 , monchettes, 577 

znoQcboir, moucboir de coa, 536-7 

moudre (and pts of), 119, 37a 

inoujik, 516 

mouliQ, -s, ^ vent, 573 

moorgeline, 441 

mounr (and pt:^ of), ill, 316-7, 
3”. 135, 337-8. S®'. 365. 683-5, 
688, 71a , se mounr (and pts of ). 
688 

mousselme, 446 
moustachn, 482 

fmont ( = multum), 284, 809 (seo 
also i'moU) 
moutardier, 478. 
moutier, 560 
monton, 255 
montonnier, 477 
mouver (pop for mouvolr), 340 
moQToir (tmd pts of), 105, 340, 365 
tmouvre (■ monvoiri, 340 
•fmovcir, 105 
moycn, 68, 78, 145 
moyennant, 385 


tmnder mner), 113, 145, 147 

muer, 145 (set also tmudeT) 

muet, -te, 275-6 

+muitc ( — muette), 276 

+mui ( = mnid), loi 

maid, 101 

mulitre, >S5e, 25a 

nmle, 255 

ninlet, 255 

multicolore, 497* 

multifonne, 497 

multitude, 19a 

munir, 680 

mur, -s, 115, 190, ai7, 219, au, 
343> 490 
mdr, 500 ' 

muraille, -s, 109, 136 

mure (« mora, fnienre), 160 

murer, 343, 490 

mlirete, 559 

muse (k musette), 434 

musette, 434 

musscT, 510 

mysticiame, 496 

N. 

nacelle, 484 
nacre 481 
nacrure, 481 

549. 560 (J« o/w fnagier) 
tnagler (pis of), 348 
nagu^re, 382, 698 

naltre ‘^anJ pts of), 28*, 317, 361, 
683 

naWete, 48 2 
fnape, 113, 129 
napoleon, 446 
nappe, 113, 129 
nation, 70 
national, 472 
nataialisme, 496 

naturalisle, 496, romoncier nature- 
liste, 496 ‘ 

Dature, 188, 413, 610 
+Nantre(= Le Nostre), 606 
naTal, 28a 
navigucr, 549, 560 
navire, 349 

tne (“ non, ni), 822-3 
oe (= non, atonic), 377, 593-4, 
818-23, 836-8 {set also 

tnen) 
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fne on ail, bouton, deoier, fetu, 
827 , ne . goutte, 827 - 8 , 
mie, 193 , 6 ia, 837 - 8 , fue 
moiDs, 8 ao, ne pas, 193 , 
5 ^ 5 , 81 S, Sao-J, 827 - 9 , 836 - 8 , 
ne .plus, 8 ao, ne point, 
^ 93 * 545 * 830 -t, 827 - 9 , 837 . 

4 iie on pois, 827 , ne que. 
619 , 820 

n<, '•c{pts </nattre), a 8 *, 317 , 361 

(il est) n^cessaire, 721 

D^cessairemenc, 384 

fned (» ni), 8 a a 

ncf, -s, 357 , 358 

n^fle, 113 

D^gre, -ase, 252 

4 *neie^ ( ^ neoatofl), 141* 

fneier ( * neoare), 133 

neigeux, 481 

fnciier(« iicca.Te,afu/p(s of), 123 , 
141 

■fnciier (-negare, and pii of), 
100 , 127 

fneir, -s (-noir), 127 , 3(56 

(un) ne-m'oubliez-pas, 440 , 442 

tncn (•* non, atonic), 115 , 383 

fnenni, fneDnil, 383 

nephrite, 501 

nerveux, 481 

fn^s (=i nefs), 257 

fnesfle ( -- u^fle), 113 

net, 491 

ncttoyer, 491 

ncuf ( — norem, nine), 67 , 96 , 1 1 5 
143 , 162 , 194 

neuf, nenve { » novum , nova, new ^ , 
67 , 96 , 107 , 273 374 - 5 , 4^9 
neuvaine, ao^, 474 
tneuveme, 474 
neuvi^me, 204 
N^va, 233 
neveu, -x, 152 , 251 
n^vTOse, 494 , 501 
nez ^ nez, 379 

386 - 7 * S 93 - 4 . 784 - 5 . 823-5 
niais, 422 , 544 
nicaise, 440 
nicod^me, 446 

+iue {pt ^fneucT, negare), 127 
ni^ce, 251 

nient-coDtrestant, 424 
nier, 550 , 716 , 8 ai {see also tneuer 
« negare) 


tnicr ( » naoara, and pis of)^ 550 
n’lmporte, 619. 

Niaard, 487 
mveau, 139 
tno ( »* nostpl\ 305 
noble, 412-3, 547 
nocturne, 579 

+noef (= novem, neuf), 143 
Noel, 343, 608 
+nofmc (— neuvitme), 204 
Nogent-snr-Scine, 6071 
tnoieds(// f/fnener, necare), 141 
fnoiel (= noyau^, 359 
fnoier (Mnegare) iiier, which see 
550 

't^oier ( » neoare, noyer, wnicA see 
also), 550 

naiT, -e, s, 137, :8o 241, 266, 379, 
343 , {as subs ), 180, noir chugnn, 

5-12 

noir&tre, 488 
noiraud, 486 
noiTceur, 241 
noircir, 343 
Noinnoutiers, 189, 398 
'fnois (a noix), 112, 222 
noise» 101, 110) 141 
noisette, 243 
noix, 112, 123, 233 
fnou ( m nuix), 1 23 
som, 140, 635 

(le plus grand) nombre, (un, le, 
grand) nombre, 781, 782 
nombnl, 444 

non {adv and prejix), 1 15, 1 37» M®* 
2*3. 3771 3l*3-4i 41 >1 4^4-6, 43>, 
81B, 619 

non compns, 773 
non fait, -e, 819 
non pas, 594 
non point, 594 
DOQ que, 726, 819 
non seulement, 819 
tnonain, 322 note 
nonante, 197-9 
nonchalant, B18, 819 
nonchaloir, 818, 819 
non-jontssanue, 425 
(le) non-moi, 44S 
nonnain, 222 note 
nonne, 222 note 
Don-paiement, 425 
non pareil, -le, 426, S19 
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fnon-per, 426 

non-sens, nonsens, 406, 41a, 819 
non-valenr, 819 
nopal, a6o 
normal, -e, 280 

nos {^poss fron ), 66, 305, 641 , nos 
livxes, 66 {see also notre) 

+nos (= nous), lyi, 292, 305 

4*005116, -6 {accented, = notre), 

305-7 

fnostre, -s {fiiomc, = notre), 267, 
305. 354* 

i nostro notre), 9a 
tnosUs ( = nostros), 305 
fnobts ( » nostros), 303 
Dota-bene, 44T 

notre, 305-6, 334 {see also fnostrc, 
'f'nostro, and noa) 
nfitrc, -B, 305-7 
Notre-Dame, 398 
Notre-Seigneur, 398 
+nouer («= /^ swim')^ 549 
nouDou, 444 
nourrain, 463* 
noamssoD, 247,476 
nous, 65^ 289^, 291-2, 625-6 \see 
also fnos) 

nouveau, •% 153, 154, 281, 4i>9, 

589 {see also nouvcl) 
nouveau-n^, nouveau nee, 406, 589 
nouveau-venu, 406 
noDvel, “le, 107, 154. 274, 280 {see 
also 'hnovellc, nouveau) 

Quuvel osuvre, 230 
nouvelle-convertie, 589 
nouvelle-mance, 5S9 
tnovelle, 107, 464. 

+novellcne, 464 

i'noviesme, 204 

'fnovisnie, 204 

+nox {abbrev foruoMs), 152 

novau, X, 152, 2^9 

noyer (^neoaro, tneiier, which 

««). ‘^3. 550 

'Hioycr ( =- negare, ’fneiiei, ■which 

««)» 550 

■tnoz ( ■= noBtros), 30^ 

nn, -c, -s, 583 

tnosU (» nugsUus, worscj, 2S3 
+nuef noTom, ncuf), 143, 194 
nue-propriete, ^^83 
nuire {and pts of\ 691 
nujt {subs') loi, 124, 608 

Bk l*pp 1-17B, Bk ll“pp 179-^88 


nol, -le. 91, 95, 206, ao8, a6o, 6ao, 
825-6 , Dulle part, 380 
tnulla, 92 

fnuor (=novem, neul), 96, I43, 
194 

tnuof (» novum, neuf), 96, 107 
-J-nus ( = nous), 291 
nus-propnetaircs, 583 

O 

+o(=.nbi) 377 
to hoo), 308, 383 
to (- apud, avcc'i, 33, 795 

Ol 387 

[■oan {this year), ^ 8 o 

(ttre) obci {and pts of'), 707 

objet, 66 

obliger, 746 

obscur, -e, 279 

obseqnes, 410, 577 

oc ( = yes), 24 

(Intles) Occidentales, 546 

40CCU {find pts of), 331, 426 

(s')occup€r, 746 

focir, see foccir 

octante, 197, 198 

octave. 204 

tod (* avec), 795 

todir ( » onir), I45, 147 

todrai {pt q/’fodir), 3^8, ^^66 

Qtdipe, 67 

cell, 67, j 24, 26r 

ttil-de-bceuf, 404 

ojil-dc-chat, 361 

toeille (■» ouaille), 114. 141 

ceil( s)-de-perdTix, 361 

ceuf. s, 67 94, 143, 157, 257-8 

toeus ( (cufs), 257 

CEUvre, 230 

offert {pt ^offnr), 361 
ofhce, 330, 240 
offrande, 486 
ofTre {subs ), 237 

offrir \and pts of), 324*, 361, 373. 
oh* 387 

toi (» audio), 10 Y 

toi (/r ^ avoir), 371 

01 c, -s, 28’. 355.456 

toll {= om), 24, 146, 308 

oindre, see oint 

oiat ^ouidre), 361, 

tolT (- onir), 105, 145 , 147, 338 

i lll-pp ■^89 sbb, Bk lV=pp ■;67-854. 
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oiseaa, 558 
toiseox, 483 
oisif, 483 
oisivet^, 48a. 

Olson, 476 

’^oissor (= uxor, loife) 106 
+oltre (= outre), 432 
i'oltre-marm, 432 

i'oin, s (« homOi on), 91,9^, ao6, 
220 

ombragCj 467 
ombragenx, 536 
ombre (a 68 “ 
ombre {shad£\ 467, 484, 536 
ombrelle, 4S4. 

t(l')oDibril (= nombriL), 444 
tomej'S (~ homme), 120, 220 
ODp 305-6, aao-i, 225 . 244, 328. 

621-2,629,697,707 als» tom) 
(Oon, 225, 244 328 
oncle, 40, 251 
onde, 491 
on-dit, 574 
ondoyer, 114, 491 
ongle 28’, 248 
tooques («« unquam), 209 
tons, su on 

tonsime (= ou^i^me) 196^ 
ont (// ^avojr), 331 ‘ 
onzaui, 196 

onze, 194, 196, 201, 407 , \assubs^i 
448 

onziime, 196, 204 
tonzime, 204 
opale, 237 
opdra, 240, 521 
opmiatree, 382 
opiniacicnient, 382 
opulemment, 381, 382 
opulent, -e, 381 
opuscule, 237 
or {subs * aurum), 98 
or {adv , £onj , - Pep T at bora), 
98^379, or cal 388, 
tor du *«/"), 711 

orage, 337 
oraison, 1 79 476 

orange, 243 
orange, 481 
orange'Clair, 591 
tord, 481 


tordonnances royaox, 369. 
ordre, -a, 237 {set also forne) 
ordure, 481 

tore, -s {rto-w), 98^, 379, 804 (stt 
also fd’or d’ores, Ac.) 
for^e ( “ ^leUn), 579, 
oreille, a7i 
oreille d*^e, 404. 

494 

torenti^T^r tf/" avoir), 371 
t(d’)ores (en avant) ( — dorinavant)*, 
804 

torfenin (= orphelin), 129 
orftvre, 400, 435 
orft^Tenc, 464-5 
torftvne, 464 
orfrois, 127 
organe, 237 
organisateur, 495 
oiganisation, 495 

orge, 110, 230. orge carre 230, 
orge mondff, 230 
orgue, 230 

torgnelliensejnent, 836 
orient, 346 

onental, ^aux, >e, ‘es, 262, 546-7 
torille, 471 ' 

OrUanais, 486 

orme, 474 

onnille, 474 

tome (= order)^ 95 

ornd, 707 

orphelin, 129 

orpiment, 400, 435 

torrai {^ pt ofo^\x) 338, 366 ‘ 

tors (* or, hora), 379 

orthograpbe, 237 

ortolan, 517 

os {bont), 413 

tos {pt of oiicr), 325 * 

oser Kttnd pis of), 325 *, 736 

oseraie, 482 

os&ature, 496 

osselct, 483 

tostcl, 98, 105, 1 1 8. 

ost^ohthe, 494 

Ostrogoth, 447 

tests (— > hoatia), 120 

tot {pt of avoir), 147, 59a 

ote (/ar/ic <^6tcr), 773 

fou ( = en Icl, 300, 794, B05-6 


' 1 } arts IS Dot ubsoUle m the phrase dares e( deja 
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on (- »at, 9 r), 386-7, 594. 621, 
784. 824. 

oil (-ubi, where), 377, 384, 666, 
d’oii, 666 

ovuille, X14, 141, 462 
onus I 3S7 
onbher, 426 
‘^oneille, 463 

<nu, 74. 146. *63. 308, 383-4 

oni-^ ! 450 
onl-dire, 406, 408 

onlr {and pts cf), loi. 105, 145, 

147. 338, 341. 366'. 406. 408. 548 

onirai (// ^onVr), 366' 

tonlr dire, 406 

fonmes (pi a/ Ayair), 371 

Oonl, 333 

i'oure (s; heure), 98 

ouilet, 485 

ours, 232 

onnin, 475 

oursoD. 475 

toa8,+oiistei».toiit(//j ^avoir),37i 
ontilUge, 468 
outil, -s, 468 

outre (adv , prep , and prefix), 386, 

411. 43a. 433. 438, 807, 808. 
foutre ce, 654 , ea outre, 80B 
ou^ecuidance, 43 a 
foutrecuider, 43a 
outre marln, 433 
outre-mer, 432, 438 
outre passer, 433 
ontie-tombe, 43a 
ouvnble, ^73, S48 
OQvrage, 548 

(^i]oar)oaTrant(// c/s’ouvnr), 773 , 

•fouTier (« to work^, 473, 548 

ouTTier, ouvn^re, 78, 157, 348 

(8')oaTnr, 77a 

ovale, 337 

'fovii, ovine, 579 

ovule, 495 

OKyg^ne, 50a 

fox (a hoBti2\ laa. 

P 

tpagiien (« paien) 102 
pagne, 338 
paiement, 383 

paien, 474 (set also tpaiieu) 
fpalien, loa 


tp»iier ( - payer), 133 
tpaiu (— pays), loi 
tpaile pall)^ no 
paillasse (m andf), 347, 447 
paillasson, 475 
paille, 109, 243 
patment, 383 

pain, 68 69, 140', 145, 318, 319 , 
pain d'epices, 393, 40a 
pair, -esse, 67, 353 
paire, xoo, 110 
‘f'pais ( » paix), 133, 333 
paisible, 473 
pattre {pts of), 325 
paiz, 133, 332 , {as inietj ), 448 
pa) ( palua, Class Lat , stahe) 
a6o (see also +pel). 
i'pal (« palliduin, p&le, m ), 373. 
palais (palace), no, 135, 1^6. 332 
pale, 273 , piles maladies, 531 
paletot, 158 
fpalie ( = pall), no 
palsambleu, 241, 401 
pimer, se pimer, 688» 
panier, 478 
paoD, 68, 1 14. 
papa, 351 
pape, -sse, 352 
paperasse, 456 
papcticr, 461 

p*p>w. 433. 461 

papier-tenlnre, 433 

Paque, Faques, 149, 942, 522, 608 

paquerette, 485 

par as adv ), 284, 436, 809 
par {phonetics, and me as prep and 
prefix), 104, 136, 384, 386, 40a, 
409, 426-7. 433, 438, 747, 808-10 
(see also Index of Prefixes) 

•f-par apres, 809 

tpar avant, 380, 797, 809 

tpar cc qoc, 387 

par dedans, 386 

par devant, 809 

fpar devers, 809 

par int^rSt, peur, 610 

paracbever, 426 

pmraftre ( and pts if), 363, 364, 
366-7, 6it , il paralt, 720 (See 
also tparottre.) 

parall^le (yri andf), 343, go6 
paramagnetique, 506 
\)arainagneti6iDe, 506 


Bk l-pp 1-178 Bk n~pp 170-^88, Bk lll-pp 389-566 Bk IV-pp 567-8^^ 
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tpAT&tTC (step/alher), 251, 399 1 4^® 
’j-paravant, 380 

parce que, 387. 655, 735. 809-ia 
{-parche (= perche), 149 
parcounr, 407, 426, 687 
fparcourre, 426 
parconrs, 121 
pai-dessoas^ 380, 427, 817 
pardessus {subs), 427 {see also 
par-desses'^ 

par-dessus {oe^v), 380, 3S6, 427^ 

438. 81? 

pardonneFj 409 
4parediB, I47 

pareil (=> 92, 141, 471 , pareille 

occurrence, 613 
fpareis, 147 
parent, -ents, -ens, 260 
paresse, 104, 127 
paresseox, 461 
tpareu {J>/ o/parittrt), 364 
tparevis ( « parvis), I47 
parfaire, 409, 426 
parfait, 592 

tpar/bad ( ^ 410. 

paifondre, 426 
parfoumir, 426 
parfumeTt 426 
Paris, 184, x68 
parisieaae, 188 
ransis, 466 
uarjuicr, 409, 426 

parler (fits of), 336, 337, 330. 

6tre parle {impersonal ), 70S 
parmi, 385, ^82, 614 
tparoir {and pts of) , 368 
tparoilre ( = paraitre), 160 
tparolp s, -t, &c (old foims of 
parler), 336, 350 

parole, -s {subs), n8, 194', 341, 
559 

parqoer, 544 
parrain, 251 
parsemer, 426 
part {subs ), 91, 93 
partageur, -s, 479 
partageuz, 479, 4S9 
parterre, 438 
tOe) partj, 323 

paitir (anJ pts of), 103, 323-5, 341, 
343. 3S9. 6gi,6g4, rn ; se partir 
de, 694 
partisan, 281 


partout, 384 

pare {^l of paraitre), 364 
parvenir, 426 
parvis, 147 

fts.{ntg), 66,67, 193,545, 594. ®>*, 
818, 8ao-i , 827-9 
pis i pis, 379 
pas d'ane, 404 

tpasmcT ( ■» pdmer', +se pasmer, 
688 

passage, 191 
(rue) passante, 772 
pa^ (pi of passer), 773 
passe-partout, 442 
pasae-passe, 442 

passer {and pts of), 67, 683, 685-7» 

773 

passe-temps, 374 
pasteuT, 224 
pastille. 238 
patati-patata, 444 
))ataud, 486 

pate. 413, pSte cramande, >8, 575"^ 
patendtre, 238 
tpSteur ( ssjpasteur), 234 
pathehn. 44O 

patiemmeot, see tpatientemem 
tpalientement, 270 
patis, 469 
pitre, 66, 224 

patron, patronnesse, 25a, 484 
patronal, 2H2 
pattepclu, 't'-e, 405 
pattu, 48a 
[•panlme, 151* 
paumc, see i'paulme 
pauvre (adj ), 66, 98, aya, 633 {see 
also tpovTC and pauvre, -sse, 
siebs ) 

pauvre, >6se ), 252 
pauvret^, 48 2 
paver, 339 

payer <and pts of/, 78, 123, 351 
pays, 101, 486 

paysan, -ne, 68, lot, 252, 278 
i-(je) paz (// o/pa!tre), 325 
peau, 460-1, 
peche peach), 447 
peche-Bemard, 441 
peche-matim, 441 
+pecbeor, -eriz ( - pechenr, pt^cbe- 
resse), 253 

ptcher (= to fish , 104, 112 
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picheieHe, 460 [see also fpecheoi, 
-eiu). 

p^cheuT [stnseer), see fpecheor, 
p^cbereiBC 
pedant, 191 

tpedre(- pire), 91. 97, 111. 147, 

JI9 

(one') peignde, 450 

tpell [ - poll), 97 

peindre {and pti of)^ 363 

peine, 66, 67, 97 

peiner, 67 

peiatxe, -ue, 250 

i^eiB ( peneum, poids), 363 

tpeis ( « piBum, pots), 97 

tpel (-pal), 154 ■ 

peler, 40X 

p^lenn, 94, 127, 1 29 
tpclicc («■ pelisae), 125 
pelisse, X 35, 469 
pellet^, 481 
pelletier, 460 
P^loponn^se, 332 
tpelos, 459 
pelouse, 459 
peluche, 470 
penal, 'S, 263 
pendaison, 476 

pendant {parttc and prep ), 385-6, 
449 , 807 

pendre {and pts of). 363. 364, 476 
(pee also pendant) 
pendule {m and /), 243, 447 
pcnible, 47a 
p^nUcnce, 132 

pi^Qllentia], pemteotiel, -elte , y/ 
<aax, >eljes, 28a 

penaer, 683, 688-9, 714-5, 736, +se 
{and pts ^',688-9 
penser (05 subs ), des pensers, 451 
(nn) pensez k moi, 440 
pcnaif, 483 
pensam, 67-8 
fpenteiet, 141 
tpeor (« peni), 114. 
percalme, 475 
P«che, 95, 149 
perchlorure, 506 
perdre {pts of), 367 
p^re, - 8 , 40, 91, 97, III, 147, 216, 
318,219,351,412,611,831. ,ies) 

f i^re et m^re, 581, 645 , p^re de 
amille, 399 


tperece (= paressc), 104, 127 
PengouTdin, 475 
peril, 78, 104, 159, 471 
penode, 247 

p6riodique and adj ), 445 

penphome, 506 

penr, 352, 685, 688-9, 841 , fse 
pdnr, 689 
ptn&sable, 473 

pdnssent ' {pt of -^iwi). 841 

perle, 456 

pcrle, 481 

permettre, 413, 717 

peronnelle, 446 

ipcrrcsil (“ persil), 94 

tpemn, 579 

perron, 107, 4^9 

perruche (»= parrakeet)y 470 

+perTuche (= perche), 149 

person, -e, 278 

perseentenr, -ntnee, 254 

persienne {adj and subs 447 

|)cr 5 il, 94 

personne, -s, 205, 206, 243, 244, 545. 
635-6, 8ao, 825-7 , sa, en'i 
personne, 636 
pt r^onnel, 472 
pcrle, 67, 95, I4I, 363, 450 
tpeschier to fish). 104. 123 
pes»er {pts of). 350, pescr dea 
raisons, 532 

i'pebme (« peBsimujn), 285 

{lebse, 469 

peste {m and f). 347 
petale, 501 
petit, -e, 275, 83a 
pctit-fils, 398 
petils eDfants, 398 
pttoncle, 238 
petiole, 479 
p^trolenr, 479 

peu, 93 S 19^; 384, 828 {see also 
tpon “ paucum), peu k peu, 
379 . peu de, 777, 781 
pcupic, -s, iiS, 159, i 38 {see aLo 
fpoblo'^ 
peuplier, 476 

pear, 114, avoir peur, 719 
peut (// 0^pouvoir'), 67, 33^, peut 
ctre, 38 3-4, 839, il se pent faire 
que, 716 

pcux(^ r/pouvoir), I S2, 158, 327, 

' 
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pha^toD, 446 

pharyn^te, 501 

phenomenal, 103 

philosophailler, 490 

phylloxera, 340 

physiqne (m and 243 

piano, 77 

Picardie, 463^ 

picotin, 475 

pictural, 495 

tpie9a, 382, 69S 

piece, 108, ^[o 

pied, 77, 190 460 

pied d’alouette, 397, 404 

pied d’cEillet, -s, 576 

pied-bot, 403 

pied de mouche, 404 

pied de poule, 404 

pied-plat, pieds-plats, 573 

pie m^re 404 

Pierre, 184, 185 

pierre, 77^ 107,191.439 

Pierrefort, 270 

Pierre Simon, 185 

pierrot 447, 485 

pictiner, 490 

piston, 460 

pieuvre, 238 

pif pof, 444 

pigeon, 40^, 109, 484. 

pigeonneau 4S4 

tpilei ( - pihcr), 477 

piher, 477 

piUard, 487 

pilotis, 469 

pilule, 49s 

pinceau, i 54 

pinceauter, 154. 

pioche, 470 

■fqjipcresse, 480 

+pipeor, 480 

pique, 247 

pire, 283, 284, 28h. 413* ^93 
pis (m paotui, uddtr), 226 
pis (■■ pejuB, worse), 283, 264 
pistachier, 477 
piteuse mine, 613 
pitie, 144 
pitoyable, 473 
pittoresque 496 
pivoine, 347 
+pir ( = udder), 226 
placard, 487 


tplacc (// 0/ plaire), 125, 373 
placer (//r o/), 351 
plafond, 191, 396 398 
plaid plaoltujn, agreemefU')^ 91 
plaidoyer {subs'), 451 
tplaien {tt ^plamdre), J30 
plaindre {arid pts 0/), 130, 686, 
se plaindre, 7^9 
plaint {pt ^plaindre), 130 
plaire {and pts of''y 100, 125, 325, 
340, 36a, 3<>4 367. 373. 694. 697 
713 {see also plaisir) 
plaisantin, 475 
plaise k Dieu 1 69S 
plaisir (i’flj vb), loi, 123, 34® » 
subs), 340, 4^r 
tplaut {pt o/pia,iTe), 100 
(il me) plait (pt (y^plaire> O97. 
plajiche, 491 
planchrfier, 491 
plantC) 190 

(Jlernard) Plante velue, 405 
plaque, 487 
plat, -e, 833 
plaUfond, 191 
platine {platinum)., 334 
plaUne {platen, &c ), 234* 
platitude, 495 
platr^s, 468 

fpUtfjX o/plaire', 335 
i-pleuer (*• plier), loo 
plain, 6,141,145,378,477 
plemer, 477 
Plessis-les Tours, 402 
tpleu (// 0/ plaire), 364 
pleur {subs ), 240 
pleur^, s \pts (^pleurer), 779 
pleurer (and 6ts of), I07, 335, 337, 
346» 347» ^86, 779 
pleumicher 490 
plcuvoir {and pts of), 697, 698 
plier {andpts of), 100, 147, 550, 562 
i’plioir {vb ), 147 
•fplivoir {vb ), 147 
i'plol, 11s, &c {pts of plaire), 362 
i'plorcr (— pleurer, of 

346-7 

tplourer (- pleurer, and pts of), 
>07. 335 

pioycf. 351. 550. 56’ 

plnnnEe, 454, 456 
plumail, su i'pliiinaux 
.^nlntnanx, 260 
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plume, 343 
plamer, 343, 431. 

(la) plapait de, 437, 781 
tplurel, 463 
pluriel, 463 

plug (adv and prefix)^ 193, 283-5, 
376- 384- 437. 433, 597-®. 8^6. 
pins plus, 725, plus que, 725, 
(le) plus grand nombre de, 781 
pluBiear, -s, ao6, 208. 284. 
plas-p^boD, 427 
plus que>parfait, 427 
plus-value, 427 
plOl a Dieu, 713 
plut6t quc, 737 
pluvial, -e, 282 
tpoblo (= pcuple), 92, 118 
tpodeir, 113, 147, 375 
tpodu, 91, 113 
tpodrai (// ^pouvoir ,375 
tpoeir (- pouvoiTj, 147, 375 
poele, 160, 161 
po^te, poetesse, 252, 484 
po^ereau, 461, 484 
poids, 74, 363, 450, poidg el 
mesures, 406 
poignard, 487 
481 

poll. 97. 459. 470 

poilu, 482 

tpoinct(a« point'], 829 
poing, +poiiiz 

point ineg'), 193,545.594. 612, 818, 
8ao, 837-9, 837 , point de, 838 
point et virgule, 406 {see also point 
virgulc^ 
pointille, 474. 
pointiller, 490 
pointu, 482 

point-virgule, points viigule:., 406, 
600 

fpoinr ( * poing), 136 
poire, 326 
poir^p 481 

poif (" 97, 837 , t(^ne un) 
pois, 837 
poison, 106, 537 
poisaoix. -s, 376 

poitiail, 463 {see also fpoitraux) 
tpoitral, 463 {see also -fpoitraux) 
-^^itnux, 260 
poitnne, 558 
poll, -e, 373 


polichinellc, 129 
polissoiT, poliasoire, 455, 480 
politesse, -s, 531, 574 
polka, 516 

+Polonoig (— Polonais), 160 

*f*pol*pied, 400 

•^pome (— pomraej, 140 

])omme, 161, 484 {see also fpome) 

pommi^, 48 1 

pomme d'acajou, 393 

pomme dc terre, 393-4. 

pommeau, 484 

pommeraie, 482 

pommier, 478 

pont, 242 {•fee also ponts ct 
chaussees) 

ponte(» Span ^yinio, at cards, 

5*7 

ponte {brood), 364 

ponts ct chaus^es, 406 

tpooir ( - pouvoir), 147, 375 

popcline. 475 

tpor pour), 427, 8io 

pore, 233, 484 

)>orche, 348 

jionchinelle \vulg for polichinelle), 
129 

tporrai (// of pouvoir;, 375 
portail, see tportaux 
tportaux, 360 
porte, 93 

portefemlle. 394 440 
portc-fleurs, 440 
portC'joic, 440 
porte-masbue, 443 
porte-monnaie, 443 
porte-plume, 19I 
porte-pommes, 440 
|>orter 41 2, 479, 531-2 , 

se porter, 773 

porteur {pron in Alid F porteu), 

479 

portraire, 438 

portrait cn pied, 560-1, 803 
Portugais, 486 
Port-Vendres, 1 19 ^ 400 
(il est) possible, 721 
pCe, 363, 450 
posteneor, -e, 379 
i-posteme (» poLerne), 149 
posticlie, 470 
pot, 67 

potassium, 493 
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pot'au-feu, 403 
poterne, 149 

tpoQ (« pftuoum, peu)f 9a*. 134. 

143 

pou I, »= pedioulum), 363, 471 
poudre, 118 
poudrenx, 489 
poudroyer, 114 
fpouil^ 362 

tpoulame {syn ^poulichc), 516 

ponle, 355 , poule d'na, 579 

pooliche, 470, £i6 

poninoo, 475 

tpoaoir ( =■ pouvoir), 147 

Poupard, 487 

pour (^prep and prefix), 384, 386, 
4091 437-8, 433> 438, 546, 743. 
747i 748, 810-3. «trc pour. 705 
tpour cc, 737 

tpour ceque (= pour que), 6^^;, 737 
tpour cc que ( = parceque),387, 809^ 
Slo, 8 i3 

pour pcu qoe, 725, 734, 813 
pour que, 387, 735, 737, 733 
pourboirc, 412, 438, 436, 438 
pourccAU, 484 
pourceindre, 427 
|)oiircbasser, 437 
tpourchassier, 437 
pourfendre, 427 
tpourfil (— prolil), 4^8, 499 
hpounncner («* promcncr), 499 
pourparler, 427 
(dcs) pourparlers, 451 
tpourpenser, 437 
tpourpied, 400 
pourpier, 400 
pourpre, 343 
tpourprendre, 427-8 
pourpns {pariic and snbi ), 428 
pourquoi, 263, 810, 812 
poursuivre, 437 
poartant, 386 
pourtonr, 428 
fpourtraire, 428 

ponrroir {and pU of), 365, 409, 

437. 725 

pourvu que, 725 
poussidreux, 481 
poussif, 483 
pousBoir, 437 

pouvoir pts of), 67, 147, 15a, 
•S8, 325-7, 335, 337, 352*. 362. 


375. 704, 7 '3. 736, 777, 841 (.« 
also tpodir, tpodeir) , (ar 
451 , n*en pouvoir mats, 636 (See 
also il sc peut faire under il ) 
t(se) pouvoir coimafCre (and pts 
of), 70S 

tpovre, -s (= pauvre), 98, 267. 
prealable, 473 
prccher, 437 
precipiter, 694, 
preferer, 717, 736 
pre6jc, -e, 277 
tpreisier (*- pnser) loo 
tpremcrain, -e (* premier), 20a 
premier, -i^re, 101, 103, 144, aoa, 
279, 603, 724 

prendre (aW/Zr of), 322, 324, 361, 
369, 710-1 , "fist prendre a, 636, 
s’en prendre 4, 636 , prendre 
garde, 719 , prendre patience, 
peuT, Boin, 610 

pientes dialectal, ^ prenditia), 

369' 

pr^s [adv and pfejix), 385, 427, 
433, 814-6, dc pris, 815, pres 

dc, 385 

present, -e, 270 

tpresentede ( = praeaentata), 97 

presentee pt of pr^enter), 97 

presentement. 270, 381 

prcBque, 3B4, 427, 433, 814-6 

prcaqu'Sle, 406, 427 

tprestre, -5 (2® pretre), I18, 320-1 

tpresveidrc (-» prttre), 117 ‘ 

tprcsveire (■■ pretre), 320 

pret, -e (ad;), 27^, 705 

pr^tendre (and pts of ), 327, 718 

tpretends'jc, 337 

pr^te-ooma, 573 

preter, 437 

pretraille, 474 

pretre, -sac. 333, 352. 484, 611 (see 
also tprestre, fpresveidre, fp/es- 
▼eirc, dec) 

+preudomc prad’homme), 160 
+preu«,-s(/<j a/pionrer), 107,335 
preiu, .68 
pi^vancmtion, 540 
prevoir, 4.7, 714 
tpieyez, -on« (p/s of prter), 335 
t(je) pn (pt ifpna), 344. 
pne (pt o/pna), 1.3 
pne-Dien, 574 
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■^pneiet (» pnz), 222 
pricr, 550,717,737. (/'I »/), '23, 
335, 3+t. 351 
pnme, 20a 
pnme abord, aoa 
pnme sant, aoa 

tpnmes (adv'^, 377, fprimefl que 
(fyf*. <7/^avant que), 726 
pnmevfere, aoa 
+pnM (*- prime), aoa 
pnncc, -Bse, a^a, 484. 
prlncier, 477 

+prindrai {pi of prendre), 3aa 

pnntanier, -lere, 157, 477 

printempst aoa, 343, 398 

tpris ( — pretium, pnz\ ias> 22a 

tpOB (- (je) prise), 335' 

prlser (and pts of), 100, 325 ‘ 

prison, 477 

prisonRier, 477-8 

pnx, a 22 {see also tpna). 

proche de, 

professeur, f'C^se, 350 
profil, 428, 499 
tproier (* tproyer), SS® 
proletaire, 495 

promeoer, 499 , se promener, 693 
tprooictre {and pts of), 370 
proincttrc, 714, 737 also +pro- 
metre) 

piononce {farttc and sttbs ), 449 
prononcer {and pts of), 449, 551 
prophetc, -ctesee {si^s and adj ) 
4^7 

propre, 64a, 833 
propre-^-Tiea, 40a 
+prol {— preux), a68 
protecteui, -tiice, a ^4. 
protestant, -s {partu and subs ), 
448 

protester, 714 

+prouvaire, s (= pr^tre), a 20, 233 
pTpuvex {and pts of ), 107, 335 {seo 
also tprover) 

tprouvoire ( — pretre), 117^ 
fproveidre { — pretre), 117* 
tprovare (== pretre), a 30, 233 
proTende, 486 
tprover (=- proDver), 113 
tprovez {pt of f prover), 107 
tprovoire ^ * pretre) 223 
tproyer (and pts of), 335, 550 
pnidemmentj 270, 381 


pmdence, 496 
-j-pnideniiient, 381 
*f*prtiden 9 {pi ^prodent), 260 
prudent, -s, -e, 267, 270, 281, 381, 
496 {see also ‘f*praden«) 
+prudcnteiiient, 381 
l-pnidentment, 38] 
tprndenz {for prudent, -s) 267 
prud’homme, 160, 446 
tpnioves {pt of fprover) 107 
Pnisse, 232. 
prussien, 474 
pu (// f^pouvoir), 777 
public, -ique, 274 
•f*publicqne, 374 
pucc, 243, 461 
pucellc, 154 
puceroD, 461, 475 
puer, 340 

pu^nl, -B, -e, 373, zSo 
+pui {^ puy), iDi 
puinc, 427 
tpmr {= puer), 340 
puis ( =» post, adv and pre/ix)y 74, 
427> 43^. '^14. tpuis ceque 

(. * pmsque;, 814 
puis {pt ^poDvoir), 325, 353 * 
puisard, 487 

puibque, 4^^ 387, 725, 814 
puissance, 487 
puissaut, 487 

puisse I S41 , tpuisbc-gic fpuiBse 
jo,pai5sc je,326 {pts ij/’pouvoir) 
poits, 224 
+pui7, 324 

+pulcelle ( =* pucelle , 154 

tpulpitre 154 

•I’pumieT ( — pommier), 579 

punch, 68 

papttre, 154. 

pnr, 83, 96 

paret^, 482-3 

+piiit6, 482-3 

puy, loi 

PyrcDces, 184 

pynte, 338, 501 

Q 

quadrille (m attdf)^ 243, 520 
quadrupMes d’eau, 576 
qua], 510 

quand, 45'. ia6, 386, 725, 73a 
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quAnd in£me, 732 

quADt, -A, -es quantum, -a, &c » 
adj fron ), 91, lao, ao6, 208, 
676 , quantes et qnanteb lots, aoS , 
toates foi& et qaantes, 30S 
qaant {adv « quantum), ao8 * 
’fqaAnt(= quando, quand), ia6 
fqnanz (» quantoa), 676 
+qtiar(* car), 126 
quarante, 197 

quart, quarte {adj and subs ). 203 
tqoBrtaine, 204 
quasi, 38a 
quasiment, 38a 
quatorze, 194. 
tquatorzime, 304 
quatrain, 205, 474 
quatre. Ill, 159, 194, 203, quatre 
k qaatre, 379 
quatre-vingt-dix, 198-9 
qnatre-vingtB, 197-9, 407, 600 
quatn^me, 203 
i-quatnesme, 203 
I’quatrime, 203 
tquatnsme, 203 

que {as atonu monosyllable) 94, 133 
tqu€ (« qui, atonu) V4i ^7^ 
que (» quern, acc qui) 3 MM* 
657-9, 848 

que ( = quid, rcl andintetrog 

pron , acciis), 193, 315, 673-/), 
676 , que de, 8oi , que nc ’ 
820 

que (* quod, quid, con/ ), 3^?# 

386-7, 4>7. 453, 591-6. 7'»-3. 
7>7-8' 73* 1. 8'9 -s° 
que (“ that, rel adv "), ^77, 670-j 
(ce) que, 676 
(le) que, 570 
(le) qu’en dira t on, 443 
qu'est-ce dc, qu’est ce que de? 801 
qn’est-ce que, qu’est ce que e'est que, 

673- 4 

tqnei (= qooi), 315, 662 

4qneid(— quoi), 315, 662 

quel, -s, >lle, 76, 206, 208, 315, 

674- 6 

quel que, 585-7 
quelconque, 209. 

qutlqnel^ Pop Lat qualia quam, 
several t adj ), 588 
qaelque ( « quel + que , adj and 
adv), 306, 209, 585-8 


quelque chose, 246-7 
qaelque part, 380 
quelque que, 586-7, 733 

quelquefois, 380 
quelqu'un, 209 
quenouillc, 47 1 

qu^nr ^)» 96, 159/ 334 

qu^te, 450 
queue, 98, 535-6 
tquenle (// //couler), 335, 349 
qui (= qui accented in I at ^ rel 
pron , nom ) 31 3-4 , {atonic 
6^7*8, {accented use), 658-60, 
661, 665, 672, 848 
qiii [tntetyog^ pron , noni , dot , and 
accus), 314-5, 660 S 672-3 {see 
also qui above) 

qui (- Pop Lat cui, lel pron, 
dat and accus , accented), 314. 
659, 660 

ix]ui ( “ qu’il), 65H*, 661 “ 
qui est ce qiii 673-4 
qui que, 733 

tquider (*/o believe), 711 

tquieit ( // of quenr), 96, 334 

quille {slUtle,pop ■= leg), 558 

quinaud, 486 

tqumt,95, 203 

qutnte, 205 

rqumtisme, 204 

i|um7e, 194 

<,>ain7e-Vingts, 199 

quitter, 661 

quoi quod, quid, rel and int 
pron), 315,662-3, 669, 673-4 
quoi que, 658, 733 
quoique, 725, 732 
quolibet 494 

R. 

r (letter), 264' 
rabbin, 522 
labou^ir, 429 
racine, 534 
(ae) raconter, 708 
racomir, 413 
radicaille, 456, 474. 
radis, 517 
radoub, 256 
tradoiis, 256 
rafToler, 428 
rafralchir, 429 
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raide, 478, 551, 563 (see also froide, 
froit) 

raideur, 478 
raifort, 240, 398 

iraim, 467 

raisiD, lol, 123 
ral&in^, 481 

't'raisniez, -nons (pis of raisonner), 

raison, no, 125,457, 563 
raiBonnable, 457 
raisonner {pis of \ 336-7, 457 
ramage, 467, 544 
(uii) ramasse-ton-brasy 440 
ramce, 467 
ramille, 474 
ranz, 517 
rapetisser, 429 
(^pluMeura) Raphaels, 572 
rapK^cer, 108 
rappeler, 428-9 
(€lre) rapport^ (xmpers ), 708 
rapproprier {vulg foi appropner), 
429 

ranssime, 285’ 
rab, -e, 276 
raser, 3^5 
rassasier, 429 

rassortir \^vulg for assorUr), 429 

rat, 254 

ration, 563 

rfitissoire, 480 

raton, 475 

ravelement, 547 

rava\er, 547 

ravauder, 429 

+r<fal (m and f = royal'), 271 
rcbord, 429 
rebronsser, 429 
recette, 363, 450. 
recevable, 472 
+receveir (— recevoir), 113 
lecevoir \and pts of), 325, 335. 34S, 
343> 3^9. 365, 410, 472 (see also 
freceveir'' 

t()e) re?oif ^pt of reccvoir), 335 
recourber, 42S, 551-a 
r^cner, 694. 
recrue, 250 

t(je) r€9U (pt ^rccevoir), 325 
(i) rcculons, 794 
r^carer, 429 
redevable, 472-3 


redevoir, 472 
rediQgote, 509 

rcdire (and pis of), 373 *, 428-9. 
redowa, 516 
reel, -le, 274, 280 

rcfaire [and pis oj), 373. 407, 409, 
412, 428 
reflax, 429 
reformer, 428 
reformer, 428, 500 
regagner, 426 
regal, 260 
regicide, 497 

fregiel, -s ( = royal), 103. 

regie, 551-2 

reglemcnt, 551-2 

rtgler, 332 

regne, 561 

reguei, 79 ’ 

regretter, 719 

trei, -s (=* roi), 141, 611 

Keims, 68 

rein, 68 

Reinald, Keinaud, 4S5 
feme, 127, 137, 146, 251,611 
reine-claude, 434 
reine-marguerite, 434 
Remold, 485 
reltic, 515 

(sc) r<*jouir, 428, 719 
rclcver, 334 
relief, 334, 453 
reluire, 428 
remediable, 473 
•^■remembre^, 119 
lemettre, 41 2 
remonter, 429 
remora, 240 
remplir, 42S-9. 
remuer, 680 
renard, 446 
Renaud, 485 
rencontre, 234 
(on) rentler-vons, 440 
rendre (anJ pts of), 324. 341, 343, 
363. 365. 3^7, 450. 70a . trendre 
bien, mal, 6io , rendre i.ervice, 
610 

rendu {paitic arid subs ), 450 
rcoforcer, 429 
Kcnier, 79^ 
renom, 4^ 

(la) Renomm^, 188 
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rcDommer, 4^9. 
renoQcalac^, 495 
renoncule, 338 
renoDcul^eB, 495 
Renout, 483 

renoaveler \pts of), 350 
rente, 363, 4®iO 

rentes {dialectal, = redditis), 369 ^ 
reorganiser, 300 

rcpentir, se repcntir, 359, 688, 695, 
719, (jttAi),45i 
r^pit, 359 
replltrage, 439 
replet, -ctc, 376 

repondu, -e {pts ^repondre\ 707 

reporter, 412 

repousser, 42S 

reprendre, 428 

repression, 300 

reproche, 234, 249 

rf^pntation, 665 

+rere {syn ^niser^, 383 

reseda, 240 

resolu, e {pts of rcaoudre), 695 
resondre {and pis of), a8i, 37a, 693, 
719 

resons {^pt ^resoudre), 281 
responaabUi 473 
resserre {pulg for serre), 429 
tester {and pts of), 698, 838 
(ll) r^suUe, 720 

resume {partic and subs ), 449 

letoumer, 428 

rets, 224 

Reusa, 332 

revasser, 490 

(un) revenez*y, 440, 44a 

revenir, 428 

revctir [pts of), 358-9 
reveur {subs and adj ), 447 
Reynant, 485 

+rcz, +rez pied, frci terre, 385 * 

rh^toncien, 495 

rh^tonque, 495 

Rhone, 33a 

rhame, 338 

nbaud, 486 

Richard, 487. 

nchard, 487 

nebe, 832 {set also richissime) 
Rlcbebeu, 398 


nchesse, 483 
nchissiine, 385 * 

rien, 137, 145, 205-6, 346, 663, 8ao, 
835-7 , rien moms que, 827 ^ 
frlens, 246 

■fn^re, 380, 385, 439, 433 
ngide, 551,563 

rigoilot, 446 
ngoenr, 241 
nmaille, 473 
rimaiiler, 490 
rime, 339 

nre {and pts of), 96, 340-1, 343, 
361 , {as mbs), 451 
nsee, 481 
risque, 239, 249 
nvicre, 189, 478 
robe bias, 4^5-6 
Rochechouart, 401 
Rochefort, 370, 398 
roi, 141, asi, 4'"'®. 539“53*» 608, 
611, 831 

+roide i' *■ nide')^ 160, 373 

froiet, 460 

froietel, 4C0 

roi prophete, 447 

Iroit ( - froide, m ), 373 

fioitel, 460 

roitelet, 460 

romain, -e, I02, 474 

Komainville, 189 

roman feuilleton 4^5 

Rome, 1 40 

+rompe-)e {pt of rornpre), 337 
rompre {and pts of), 140, 327, 340, 

342-3. 

rompS'je { pt ^rompre), 327 
rompt {pt of rompre), 140 
ronceraic, 482 
rond, 146, 41 3 
(4 la) ronde, 37S, 445 
Tonde bosse, 39B 
ronron, 444 
iroond, 146 

front {pt <7/ rompre), 140 
rose,'S(r«^r and ad) ), 91, 96', Xl3, 
113, 158, 180, 231, 323, 231, 343, 
267, 445» 447 . Vieux-rose, 591 
rossignol, 129, 470 
rossolia, 494 
roter, 124 


* TtM’d4 ckaussee ir noi obsolete 
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roQ{c, 180, 341, 83a. 

rouge-ailc, 573’ 
rouge-bord, 403 

roage-gorge. roages-gorgcs, 405, 

573 

ronge-queuc, 405, 573 ‘ 
rougrur, 341, 455 

(chemin) rouleDt, 77 a , (une) roa- 
lante, 448 {^partie and subs') 
rousse, 376, 471 (/ 0/ roax, tuhtsh 
su ah^ 
rousBcrolle, 471 
fOQSset, 485 
route, 450 
loutier, 477 
routine, 475 

roux, 65 *, 376,485 i^set also rousse) 
royal, -e, -anx, 269, 271 472, 578 

(see also -tregiel) 
royalement, 369 
royalisme, 496 
royaliflte, 496 
froyalment, 269 
royaume, 561 
troyaurnent, 269 
royauti, 531 
royaux {m andf), 269 
rache, 510 
nidement, 596 
rudessc, 454, 483 
rue, 484 , rue pasaante, 77a. 
ruelle, 484 

t 0 «) niifi(- Togo), 325 ‘ 
ruolz, 446 
rustaud, 486 

S 

u, 103, III (see also son) 
aabbat, 333 
aablon, a8 ^ 

UC, 133 * 

aache (pi of aavoir), 109, 719 
aachet, 12 a ^ 

aacbez (pt aavoir), 710 
lachoQS (pt ^aavoir), 710 
sage (s%d>s and adi ), log, aac. 
aaraae, im, 454-5. 4^3 
’fSagone (= SaGne), laa 
faaildrai, faailrai pt\ of aBillir>, 

365 

■allbr (and pts of'', ^24*. 365-6, 

37a 


aaiD, III 

samt, 124, 6x3, 83a 
(Sa) Saintetd, 434 
(la) Saint-Jean, 342, 401 
Saint-L^gcr, 613 
Saint-Martin, 401 
Saint-Maur>les-Foss^s, 403. 
aaioche, 470 

'f'Bairement ( • serment), 93 

saisine, 475 

Baladier, 478 

salaud, 486 

i-saluder, 145 

saluer, 145 

salut, 65 • 

+aalvament ( = salvation), QX 
salva DOS, 44I 
i-salvar (— sauver), 91 
4'salvarai (pt ^sauver), 312 
salve, 239 

(par la) sambieu, 401 
samedi, 400 
samovar, 516 
tsanc, 120 
sanctifier, 497 
sang, 120, 241 
sang'DicD, 401 
sanglant, 40 * 
sangle, 139 
tsanglcr 477 
sanglier, 355, 477 
sans (prep and prefix'), 384, 430, 
433. 438, 612, 743, 748, S16 
817, 824, fsans ce que ( =* sans 
que), 655, 817, sans que, 72:;, 
817 

aans pareil, 578 
s»ns-ccEnr, 430, 437 438 
sans-cnlotte, 430, 438 
saus'dents, 437, 438 
sans fayon, 438 
sans-gene, 430, 438 
sans souci, 430, 436 
sante, 482 
Sadoe, 192 
sarcelle, 126, 199 
■tBarquen(« cercueil), 261 
Sarrazm, -s, 606 
satisfaction, 500 
satisfaire, 500 
saucisae, 469 
saomon, 475. 
sanpoudrer, 440 
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BauT, a 8 ' 

saarai (pt o/savoii), 365, 371. 
sauteler, 490 
saute-mouton, 441, 442 
sauter (and pts of), 490, 697 
sautiller, 490 

sauvagc, -sse, 352, 454, 4^7 
sauvagm, 475 

saave qui peut \imperai \ 713, un 
sauve-qui-peut, 443 
sauvegarde, 398 
saaver (and pts of\, 32a, 71a 
also i'salvar, sanvc qui peut) 
savant, 469, 487, 833 , savant aieu- 

gle. 551 ’ 

fsavantas, 460. 
savantasse, 409 
+savcir(B= savoir), 113 
savetier, 159 

tsavir ( *= savol^^, 91, 113 
savoir (and pts of )y 109, 340, 362, 
36“!. 371. 7‘°> 7”, 716, 717, 
71(>. 7«4. 777; («-r Sul'S), 45' 
{ 6 ee also ts»aTir, fsaveir ) 
savoir-faire, aavoir-vivie, 40C, 408 
savon, 475 
sciatique, 493 

se ae), 67, 94, 292, 6a8. 629 
{set also fsei = sot) 
tse ( - 81), 727, 728 , +se Don C" 
siDon), 819 
seance tenante, 772 
(sur son) s^anl ( pt 0/ •t'scoir), 769 
s^bacrf, 493 

sec, seche, 134, 13^, 378 
s^cheresse, 483 
second, -e, aoj, 833 
secourable, 472 
secounr, 430 
secooxs, 558 
secousse, 124 
secret, -ite, 275 
Becte, 66 
sprite, 551 

fsedeir ( t bcoir), 104, 145 
'fsedme (= Bepticme), J03 
fsedrai +6eoii), 338 

B^duire, 429 ^ 
fseeir (-fseoir), 145 
ficgTir ( * sClr), 122, 14^, 147 
+6ei ( -* SOI, j«fl/j'e), 97 , 141, 

29a, 304 
s^ide, 446 


fscic, -s, &c (pts tf/'etrc), 370-1 
sciglc, 243 

seigneur, s, 106, 220, 224, 363*4 
(see also tsendra) 
seilJe, 124 
sem, 141 

beine, 1S4, 189, 33a. 
tseiDtisme ( ^ aanotlasimum), 285 
■fseir ( ■* soir), 107 
i'seiBsante soixante), 197* 
seize, 194. 

seiziime, sie fbezime 
s^jour, 159. 
selon, 386 

•j selvage ( ■= sauvage 467 
<;emaiire, 473 

(\\) semble, 720, il me semble, 697 
srmbler {an^ pts o/)^ 1 19, 344, 697 , 
720 

BCinen-contra, 494 

semis, 469 

semper vivens, 494 

fsen (* Oeftn Stnn) 414 

I ^end^n C= seigneur, whuh se$)f 92 

fsenestre ( »8inistrc), 28* 

senev^, 93 

sens^, 481 

sensement, 383 

sensje, 337 

tsentement (■» sentiment) 467 

senles {dialectal ^ -> sequitia), 369' 
sentJer, uS, 137 
seatiment, 487 
scntinelle, 350 

sMtir {and pts of], 337, 341, 359, 
364*, 367, 686, 736. 737, 847, 
sentir bon, 377 
sentu {pop far wnti , 364* 
fscoir {and pts 104, 145, 338, 
374. 5®'. 769. tseoir eo 

cheva], 561 

567 

sept, 163, 194, 196 
septanlc (f and prov), 197-9 
scpti^me, 203 
•ti»eptiesTne, 203 

sera, &c {pts £?/etre), 370 
serail, 191 

scrapbin, 52 a 
-t-scrcele {« sarcelle), 126 
■fieree (- soiree), 107 
i'serement ( w serment), 93, 159 
seT^nlSBime, aS^ ^ 
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teerear, -s (= scEur), 220, 223 

scrgcnt, 109 

Sermaise, 125 

Bcrmcnt, 93, 159 

■f^eror ( — sceur), 222 note 

fscrorge ( *= belle-soei;r , 399 

serpent, 233, 254 (see a/so -YseTpenz) 

serpentln {vulg strapontin), 493 

+serpenz (nom sing and acc pi of 

serpent), 219 
fserrai (pt ^fseoir) 338 
serrej 429 
serval, 260 

^servant ( ^ serviteui), 2^2 
bervante (partxc and subs ), 251-a, 

448 

serviablc, 473 

service, 240 

servile, 579 

servir, 117, 684 

sennteur, 2^], 252 

ses, 132 (see also son). 

tsestter (pi lerc', 227 

tset (= sept), 194 

+setante (seventy), 197 

fsetiesme (» septicme), 203 

fsctisme ( = septienie), 203 

fscuc, -s ( -• sienne, 304 

seuil, -s, 261 

seul, 614, 724, 833 

tscur (= sur), 430 

■fseur {— sur), 122, 14*;, 147 

bevign^, 189 

sevrer, 411, 429, 557 

bevies, 184 

tsex (tn assex), 97 

•f'sezime ( — scizieme), 304 

sganarelle, 446 

•I ( - Bi, canj ), 380, 453, 727-8, 

758-63 

SI ( aio, aav), 133, 377, 613, 

733 > SI bicn que, 72^ , si peuqiic, 

734. que, 733 

+S1 ( = sui), 302 

(ill Sled (pt 696* 

sien, -s, -ne, -nes, 303-4, 307, 641, 

645. 834 

sieste, 203 

+(11) siet (// ^fseoir), 696 
siiHer, 684 
signal, 473 
signet 379' 

Silence ' 448 


silhouette, 446 

siller, 544 

Simon, 1S5 

singe, 355, 464 

siogerie, 464 

singulicr, 463 

sinistrc, see fsenestre 

sinon, sinon qne, 818 

sire, -s, 220-1, 224, 283-4 

+S 15 (= Six), 194-5 

fsisiesme (= sixieme), 203 
'j■slSlme(* sixieme), 203 
4*stsisme ( = sixieme), 203 
't'si^mc (= sixieme), 203 
i*8iste (-» sixifeme), 203 
+sivir, fsivre (= snivre), 340 
SIX, 162, 194-5 
sixain, 474 
smime, 203 
sixtain, 205 
Sixte, 203 
+si'c*vingls, 199 
sodium, 495 

sceur, 40, 96, 143, 158, 220, 221 \ 
223 , (as title, Sceur) , 61 ] 

SOI, 74', 97, 141, 292, 304, 628 
629, 844-5 
soi-disant> 629, 845 
+soie, -s, nt (pis o/ttre), 370-1 
fsoic, -s ( = sienne, s), 304 
V)ir, 107 
801 lee, 107 

bois, -t, -ent, &c (pts q/ctre), 370- 
I, 841 {see also bOit) 

50 it(// ly^elre), 712, 713 , soitque 

715 

soixanle, J97, soixante et onze, 407, 
599 , soixante dix, 198, 199 , 

soixante-seize, 599 
+501, -S, Z (= SOU'i 259 
fsolaz, 105, no, 126, 222 (see also 
+soulas) 

+sold (= sou), 259 
soldat, 528 
solde, 528 

soldi, 191, 45<, 471, 608 
soleiuiel, 67 
+solfre, 128 

+soUer, -s ( — sonlier, s), 194^ 
solvable, 473 

+som ( *= Rommes,// ^etre), 329* 
+ 5 ome ( * aunima, somme, snm), 

137 
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+somes ( = soinmes, // of etre), 

339. 330, 369 

somme (» Bumma, sum')^ 137 
somme (= floranum, 118 

sommeil, 471 

tsoms (* sommes,// ij/'etre), 339, 

330. 369 

+son (= sommes,/^ ^ctre), 329“* 
tson (sa, ses) iJ>o\sess pron')^ 107, 
137. 301-3. 306, 641, 643-6 {see 
also sa, ses) 

fsone {^pt fl/sonner), I40 
5 >onner [and pts of), 140, 685, 686, 

687 

sonnette, 48 5 

tsons ( = somme s pt ij/'ttre), 330 
sont(// fl/^tre), 331 \ 369 , cesonl, 
786-7 

fsor, -e (= Bora, saui), 28 * 
tsor ( == super, supra, 430 

fsordeis, i'sordois ( — aordidius, 
tvorse), 283 

+aore (= sur, 430 

sorvjc 327 

sort, 188, 249 

sortable, 472 

iorte, -s, 576 

sorte-je (// o/bosliTj 3S7 

sortie {sais ), ‘j ,2 

sortir (anii pis of), 3J7, 349, 359, 

551. <583 

sot, -te, 273, 832 
sottrsc, 483 
son, -s, 249 
soubattre, 430 
soucoupe, 239, 430 437-8 
iboadre {pis of), 372 
souffler, 430 
-f^onffraite, 547 
souffretcux, ^47 

Bouffnr [and pts of), 372,430, ^147 
soufre, 128 
souillon, 2SO, 475 
5 o 61 , -e, 280 

fsoulas, 105, no 126, 212, 468 
soulier, 'S, see tsoller, -s 
souligDer, 430 

soumettre, 395, 410, 412, 430 
soupfon, 249 
soap9oni)er, 715 

aoupei {vb ), 608 , ^as subs ), 45* 
soupeser, 430 
soapi^re, 47^ 


soupir 43] 
soupirail, >aux, 260. 

't-soupiiails, 260 
boupirer, 431, 686 
souple, 159 
soorul, 430 
sourd, 413 

sourd-muet {pi sourds-muets), 407 
bounrc, 407, 410, 430, {as subs ), 
45 > 

'louns {mouse^, 254 

sous {p^'ep and prefix , iiS, 385, 

411,414-s, 430.433. 438-9.817 

sous-bail, 430 
ious bois, 430, 438 
sous-clavitre, 430 
aoub-dommante, 430 
sous garant, 438 439 

s.>us*gorgc, 430 
sous-lieutenant, 438*, 439, 574 
sous locdtaire, 430, 439 
sous maitre, 430 
sous m'lnn, 4i4~5i 4^° 
sous-mu)tipU, 439 
liu) s,ouwi*uvrc, 438 
Ku) souS'Oidre, 438 
sous pied, 438 
sous-prdfet, 430, 439 
sous'Secn taire, 439 
sous-scing, 438 
soutenir, 714 
souterrain, 430 
boutien, 4^3 

fsoutiJ, fsoiitius (* subti], -s), 134 
souvenir \and pts of), 695-6, (af 
subs ), 4e;i t se souvenir, 714 
buuvcnt, 379i 384 

(il me) bouvient {pt of souvenir), 
696 

+sovre (= sMTfprep), 430 
"fsoz (= sous, prep ), 118, 430 
+bozmeltre(— soumeltre), 410 
•fso/nre {^ sounre), 410 
bjiLcialemeiit, 269 
sptualibte, 496 
i'specialment, 269 
-fbpeciaument, 269 
■fspedc (=■ ^pee), 97, 117 
squelette, 191, 239 
statue d’argeut, 578 
steppe, 239, 516 
i^tenl ( =c stenlc, m ), 273 
sttnle, 273 
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sti-U {pop = tceatui-la', 310’ 

stimnlant, -i{partu and subs ), 448 

EtrapoDtin, 493 

stap^fier, 497 

su (pt of tayon], 777 

subdivision, 53a 

snbir, 353 

subtil, -s, 154 

auccis, 67, 530 

succomber, 683 

su9oter, 490 

tsuen, -s (. - aien, s), 303 
fsuer (= scEur), aao, 333 note 
tsui {pt ofe\.Tt), 369 
buint, 70 

sms {pt of elTc), 323, 369, ycj 
suis tombe, 408, suis-je, ^27 
329’ , sui!»-jc-U {vulg)j 329’ 
snivanl {ptep ), 38^-6 
smvre {and pts of), 316, 340, 367, 
838 

sajet, 191 
buUate, -s, 301 
anlFite, >8, 501 
bully, 78 ® 

Sultan, 61 1 

tsune (// o/aonner), 140 
+8uor ( = aoeur), 96 
fauos ( »» suub), 303^ 
superconnuc, §04 
sup^nenr, -e, 379, 5C12 
suppliant, >e {adj and suds 448 
supporter, 412 

suppo&t (^fartxc <?y bupposer), 77^ 
{as ptfp ), 

buppobcr 714,77^ 

sur {prtp iirui prefix),, 384, 3bb, 
403,411-3,415, 430 - 1 , 43 "^. 438- 
9,790,817. fsarautres, toub, 5,96 
81 \t, 122, 145-7, 411, 429 , etre sur 
714, il cst bQr, 720 
snrajouter, 431 
sur-arbitrc, 431, 439 
burcliarger, 431 
surdob, 4^8 
sorench^re, 411 
b&rettf, 483, 55] 
surezciter, 431 
surhumain, 41^, 431 
surjctcr, 431 
surleudcmain 431,458 
surmcner, 407, 431 
sunnoiiter, 687 


suriuoulu, 431 

sumager, 431 

somacnrel, 4131 431. 

surpasser, 6S7 

surphs, 438 

Borpoids, 439 

surpoint, 431, 438-9 

(^tre) surpns, 719 

aurtout(af*; ) ,41 a , {piAs ) , 43 1 , 438 

surreDir, 83S 

survivre, 687 

BUS {adv and prefix)^ 376, 411^ 
430-1, 433 , 817 
sQsdit, 431 
bus-enoncd, 431 
sus-orbitalre, 431 
syndic, 507 
•>yndical, 507 
syntactiqne, 507 
ayntaxe, 507 
syntaxique, 507 

T 

t {euphonc^ as tn aimc t-il), 328 
t’ ( ^n,pc>p ), 292 * 
ti 103, in, 641, 64$ also Ion) 
+tabft<^ui^re, 463 
tabatiere, 462, 478 
table, 159, 190, 191, 331, 413, 551, 
562 

tableau, 154 529 
tabicauler, 462 
tablcautin, 67, 154 
tabIcUc. 485 
lablier, i 57 ‘ 
tabouret 485 
ftace (// of laire), 373 
lacheron, 461 
raillefer, 84,^ 

taire, se lairc {and pts of), 100, 
335, 363, ^64, 37s, 688, 693-5 
ftaisir (— taire), 688 
ftaist (// 0/ laire), 100 
ftfllpe, 151 
lamis, 510 
tandis, 377 
tangible, 493 

tant, 147 S aoB, 377, 3H4, 601 ", 835 

tant que, 725 

lajil qnt, 733 

taut s’en faut, 39^ 

tant y a, 298, 619 
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Unt y a que, 69S 
tante, 25T, 444, 611 
ftanz (// of tant), 601 
taoii, 1 14 
tapis-vert, 403 
tapoter, 490 
tardif, 483 

Urtafe, Tartuife, 446, 530 
(le) Tasse, 232 

(an) tlte*mes-poules Ptcaid), 442 
(4) tatons, 794 
taupe, 151 

tanreau, 6j, g8, 255, 455, 484 

ttaz (pt ofiun), 315 

te, 67, 94. J33i >891 634 ("» 

also tu) 

Te Deum, 494 

+tei ( = toi^ whisk see also\ 97, 14I, 

> 9 ^. 304 

tteile ( = toilc), 108 

teindre, 1 19 

teinture, 481 

tteit (■= to>t), 102 

tel, le, 103, 115, 138, 206, 209, 

271, 380 , tel quel, 208 , tel que, 

585' 

tempe, 129 

ftemple (= tempe\ 129 
•ftempre (■= tempcl, 129 
•fLemprer trcmper), 130 
temps, ice ftems 
ftcms ( = temps), 222, 226 
tenaille, 471 
(stance) tenante 77 - 
'Jcb) tenants {parltc of lenir and 
subs ) , 448 , Ics ti naiUs el abovilis- 
sants 772 

tendant, -e {pts o/tcndrci, 773 
inendeie, Slc {pts oj lendic), 370 
■ftendra 4?/tcnir), 119 
4tCDdrai, (ic K,pts <^tCDir), 365,374 
tendre ( — tenderc, vb ,pts of)t 34*» 

370» 3742 772 

tendre ( ^ tenerum, o<y ) , 9 1 , 1 1 9, 

272, 485 
Icndrelet, 485 
tendron, 250, 475 
tenibres, 577 
+tenebros, 132 
+tenei2 {pt ^ttnir), 107 
tenia, 240 

tenir {and pts of j, 107, iii, 119, 

325, 334. 337-8, 340, 361, 36s, 


368, 374, 388, 448, 450, 77a, (hi 
declar vb'), 7 1 5 , (s’cn) tenir 
i'(se) tenir 1^,636 , tenii lete, 611 
ttcDois {pt of tenir), 107 
i-lciira {pt ^ tenir), II9 
tcntateuT, -atnce {subs and adj ), 

*54. 447 
tentc, 364, 450 
tenter, 737 
tenture, 433 
terrace, 468 
terrain, 205 

teire, 95, 116, 413, 608 

terreslre, 579 

fterrin, 579 

ternne, 47 ^ 

terzain, e, 204 5 

tes, 13a. 306, 64T {see also ton) 

ftestc 117 , M9.354 

ttte, 66, 117, 149, 354, 558 

tete de-inorl, 404 

titu, 482 

tieu {pt op taire), 364 
+teue, s tiennc, sy, 304 
ihcatral, 282 
thcalncDle, 495 
fli ( tui), 302 

ti iexdamalory paflicUfpop , 327 

tibia, 240 

tic tac, 444 

ticket, 509 ' 

tiWc, 95 

tien, -s, -ne, -nes, 181, 303-4, 307, 
641, 642 

tlje, lit.n {pt of Lenir ',, 32 ^ 
ticiidra { pt of tenir ,119 
liens* {pt tenir), 388, 450 
(un) tlens toi bien, 442 
tierce, 203, 277 
tiers, 77^, 202 203, 277 

+11612 tiers), 277 
*49 

tignasse 468 
titjre, -sse, 255, 484 
tilde, 563 
tiUeul, 470 
timbre, 339 

timbie poste, 394, 436, 539 
timbre-quittance, 435-6, 539 
timbrcr, 539 
tins {pt 0/ tenir), 361 
+tioi9 {^ German), 33 
tirer de peine, 610 
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tiuerand, 461 
litre, 563 

t°‘> 74 > 97 < t4i> 292, 304, (accented 
use), 181, 3S9, 625 
+toie, -s (■= tienne, -lies'), 304 
toile, 108 
toilette, 108 
toise, 363, 430 
toit, 102 

+toldre (* /o take away'], 340 
i»le. 55 '. 562 

+tollir { - /o take away), 340 
tombe, 48^-4 
tombcau, 4B3-4 

tomber {and pts ^), 408, 685, 713 
ton {/tpss pron), 137, 302-3, 306, 
641-6 {see also ta, tes) 
londaison, 476 
tondre, 476. 
tonne, 484 
tonneau, 484 
ftonntl, 509* 
tooner, 69S 

ttor ( » taurum, 98 

flor, s (sturrern, t<nver), 95, 

143. 358. 459 

torches, 469 
tordrc, 119 

itom (— tower), 2^8-9, 4^9 
ftomer (— tourner), 105 
torrefier, 497 
loTt, 158 
tortue, 468 

tOuchant(^r/if andprep ), ^85,449 
toucher {and pts of), 680 {see also 
touchant) 
toujours, 380 

tour (/, tower), 9^, 143, 258, 459 

+tnnrbler (— troubler), 130 

tourner, 105, 462 

tonnnqaet, 462 

tourte, ftourtre, 484 

touTterclle, 484 

ftoiisjoure, 380 

toussaiUer, 490 

(la) Toussaint, 242, 401, 613 

tousser, 340 , tousser 735 

ttoussir, 339 

tout {adj and adv ), tous, toute, -s, 
162, J06, 209, 257, j^y, 275, 384, 

589, 590-r, 733. tout 

quc. 733 

toute-bonne {/ of tout bon), 407 


toutefois, 380, 613 
toubpuissant, toute-puissante, 406-7 
ttoutes votes, 380, 613 
+ton2 (= tons), 257 
traduire, 431 
tragi-comique, 503^ 
trahir, 411, 431 
trahison, 476 
train-poste, 436 
i^tTair ( * trahir) , 41 1 
traite, io6 
iraiter, see ftraitier 
•ttraitcur ( — tra?tre), 25'* 
ftraitier (— trailer, and pts of), 
106, 348 

•t‘traiUet(= \.\^\\.i,partic andsubs), 
io6 

+traitiz, 469 

ftraitor ( - traStre), 253 
iraitre, sse, 224, 252-3 
■ftrailreuse, 21^3 
traUrensement, 253 
irinch^c {partic and subs), 449 
tran^fuser, 496 
ir’insgTCSsion, 540 
iranb versa!, 282 

travail, -aux, 78, 257, 260 {see also 
^travails) 

travaiUeur {subs and adj ), 447 
flravaUs, 155, 260 
+travaus, 2 55 
tiavaux, 257 
tr^bueber, 431 
-ftrej, -s ( trois\ iQt;, 203 
•Vtreisisme (s= troisiemc), 203 
treizieme, see 'Krezime 
tremblei {and pt: of), 1 19, 326, 344- 
irembleur {subs and adj ), 447 
Iremie, 161 
irempcr, 130 
+tremiue { = tremie\ 161 
trentc, 127, 197, trente et un trente 
deux, 599 

trepasser, 284-5, 43^ 

Trepied par Staples, 402 
trepointe, 431 

ties {prep and prefix), 284-5, 

409, 431, 433, 835 

•ftresjeter, 431 
-ftresmuer, 431 

^Iresque (jyn i^jusqu’aceqae), 72^ 
trcssailUr, 409, 431 
tressauter, 409 
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treuil, 130 

ffrenre (// a/trouver'^, 335j 337 
treize, 194 
+treze, 194 

ftTezime ( * tieiziemej^ 204 

tnc-trac, 444 

tnfolie, 500 

tnllioD, 200, 201 

triomphe (ni andf\ 234, 447 

ftnst (= triste, m 273 

tnste, 273, 802, 833 

tTistesse, 483 

ftrobador, -s {Prov), 25 * 

ftrobaire (Prav ), 2^ ‘ 

•ftrobar (Prov , =trouveT'i, 2c* 
+troi, 195 

trOiSj 195-6, 203 , trois cents, 407 

troisieme, 203 

ftroisisme, 203 

trois-Diats, 405 

trois-pieds, 405 

trois-ponts, 405 

trompette {m andf)^ 2^7, 447 
tron9on, 476 
trOne, ^31 

andptc/ix), 193,432, \ 
^14, 809 , trop pourque, 735 
trop-plem, 432 
trotte menu, 442, 578 
trottin, 475 
troubadour, 25 
troubler, 130 
troupe, 193-3 
troupeau 192 

ftroussC'ta queue ( » ckamhermmd 
440 

+troaveor, -s, 220 

tronver {and pis 35 325, 135, 

337 j trouver, 697, 70S, il se 
tiouve, 697 , trouver moyen, 610 
trouvere, 35 220 

trouveur, 25 *, 93 
ttroveor, -s, 25 *, 93 
htrovere, 25 * 

Iruchement, 191, 522, 523 * 
ttrueve (// ^trouver), 335 
tniie, 128, 25^, 29J -3 
+(je) truis {pt ^trouver), 325* 
tu {pt ^taire), 364 
tu (pars pron ), 65 96, i8r, 391- 

3,633-4, {\a£cenled use), 291-3, 

tu autem, 494 


ftuen, s ( =• tien, -s'), 303 
tuer, 706 
tulle, 446 
tunnel, 509 ‘ 

Cure, -s, turque ^adj and subs ), 257, 

273,447 

+tnr» (= tnres), 257 
U 

tneil (= CEil), 124, 261 
t(V)uette (— incite), 443 
tuidme (= huiti^c), 204 
*hiile, 196* 
fuis huis), 196 ' 

•fmt (= hint), 101, 194, 196 

fuiticsmc, 204 

iuitismL, 204 

ukase, 

ulcere, 237 

ult^ntur, t, 279. 

ultimatum, 191 

ultramontain, 500 

uUraroyahstc, 500 

umble {Jish 1 r>h 

uu, une {^ntiffieta! ana ariteU), 294- 
6, 201-2, 2o0-7, 209, 263, 407. 
577. S 99 . <>° 4 . 606, 611, 611 

{see also ans, unes) 
un (de ceux, &c), 782, 783 
tung ( - un), 194, 196' 
nnieme, 196, 202 
tuniement, 158 
liniment, 15b 
unique, 592, 724 
unirtfnngenl, 497 
+univcreal, -aux {adj ), a6o 
universaux (subs ), 260 
universe!, 260 

UDS, unes, 194, 577, 599, 604 {see 
also un, une) 

+uns {use as nuvitr adj ), 194', 
577, 399, 604 {see also on, nne) 
•boof ( = ueuf), 96 
user, 6S4 
ustensile, 237 
d-ulil —utile, rn ), 273 
ntile, 273 

V 

va* {pi q/’allerj, 450 , vada! 388 
Cun') va-comme-je-U-ponssc, 44a 
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(un) va-t'en-si-tn-peux, 440 

(un) va-t’ec-voir-s’ils-Yiennent, 442 

vache, 124, 251; 

vKher, 144, 461, 477 

vtcheron, 461 

tracbier, 144 

?Ade-mecum, 441 

▼ague 66, 243, 570 

▼am, -e, 27R 

▼aincre (p/s of)^ 119, 134, 363, 
373 - 4 . 707 

vamcu (pt <^vauicre>, 707. 
vamqueur (subs and adj ), 447 
+vain5,1^aint (pts ^vaincre), 374 
tvair, 100, Tio 

vais (pt of allcr), 92 *, 322, 32s'. 

35a 

vaisseau, 526 

val [^pl vauij which see also')^ 1S9, 
342, 271, 4R1 S^Jhe pi ▼als ts 
recent J 
valiblc, 473 

tvaldra (p/ of valoir), ily 
fvaldrai (pt of valoir), 336 
valetaille. 456, 474 
valeureux, 108 
vallec, 481 

valoir, 684, (pts of)y 103, 119, 

IS*. 338. 363, 368 

tvau {fn of valoir), 33S 
vandalc 447 
\anUll, -aux 360, 471 
vantard, 2ao * 
i'vanteor, -b, 2 ao 
tvactere, aao 
vai-ieur, 241 

vanaotc (partic and subs ), 448 

(je) vas \J>t (/allerl, 352 

vase (f, — oote^ mire)^ 513 

tvat (pt of allcrl, 353 

Vaucluse, 271 

vaudenier, 443 

vaudra (pt of valoir), 119 

fvaaU (// of val), 152 

vaaneD, 443 

vaut (pt valoir), 103 

Vauvert, 371 

▼aux (// of val), 15a , par monts et 
par vaux, 242 

+vai (ahhrev for fwsSf pi ^val), 

15a 

vdcu, -e (pts of \i\zc), 779, ctrc 
▼ecu (and pts of), 707 


vccut (// ^vivre), 594 
tvcdeir ( voir), 104, 145, 365 
-Kedrai (pt ^voir'i, 338, 365 
fvecir ( = voir), 145 
vegetal, 190 
vehemente, 270 
vdh6mentement, 270, 381 
+veiage (* voyage), 467 
▼eiller, see +veillier 
tveillier, 144 

-ffeins, +veint (//j ^vainc*e), 374 
+vcmtre ( = vaincrc) , 1 1 9, 1 24, 37 3“4 
tveisin ( * voiBin), 105 
•fveilUTe (— voiture), 106 
veloutine, 475. 
vein, 40 * 
venaison, 476 

fvenc (pt ^vaincre), 374 
vendable, 472-3 
vendeur (subs and adj ), 447 
fvendit fveridiel (pts of vcndrc), 
1 1 note 

fvendra (// ^venir), iiyp 338 
>ciidrc (and pts of), lO*, 342, 374, 
472 , se veudre, 708 
vendredi, 119, 400 
tveDdresdi, 119 
(un) venei*y voir 440 
vengeance, 487 

venger (ana’/Zx of), 127, 479 
vcngercbse, 253, 480 
vengenr, 479, 480 
+veiigier, 127 

venir (and pts of) 47, 91. 96 104, 
119. 33-2. 334. 33S. 3^1. 374. (>^3 
702-3, 711, 768, 838, 841 , +s’en 
vcnir, 702-3 

-t-vcnquei, *ons (pts ^\aiiicre), 374 
^venra vicndra), 119 
▼cm conlis, 277 *, 469 
▼ente, 363, 450 

▼eotilateur (subs and adj ), 445 
▼entru, 462 
(la) Venus, 605 

fveoir (— voir), 104, 145-6, 338 

vepres, 577. 60B 

▼cr, -s, 357-8 

+verai — vrai,, 465 

(le) Verbc, 559 

verd&tre, 488 

+verde ( — vcrtc), 275 

verdeuT, 341, 455, 4S9 

>erdoyer, 114, 491 
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verdure, 481 
verger, loi 
fvergier, 101. 
vergne, 510 
vergae, 517 
v^ntable, 457, 473. 
v 4 nt^, 48 3- j 
i'verm (*« ver), 257, 259 
vermei], -le, 374 
vermoulu, 440 
vermouth, 515 
verrai {pt ^voir), 365. 
vcrrat, a8^, 484 
vcrre, 531 
verrotene, 485 
verrou, -x, 155, 471 
+verrouils, 155 
vernie, 468 

vcrB (/«/ ), 384, 386. 790, 817 
vers (*= Versi), 195 noU 
Veraailles, 23a 
veruHcateur, 497 
versification, 497 
versifier, 497 

vert, % 341, a68, 271, 275, 491 
fverte ( ■* v^rit^), 482-3 
vert*fonc 4 , 436 ‘ 
vert'pomme, 436 
vert-pre, 436 
vertex, 494 

vertu, 87, 96, 1 15, 147, 190, vertus 
cardmales, 193 
vertneux, a68 
fvertuos ( — vertuetix), 268 
tvertut, 96, 115, 147 
verve, 117^ 
vcrvcine, 104 117^ 

VC9CC ( = ve^cA , 469 ’ 
fvescDt (// ^ vivre), 594 
•fvesti (/^ vetir), 3O4* 

V^tiUard, 487 
vtHilIe, 474 

v6tir (Jts of), 341, 357-9. 3S4* 
veuille, 712, 841, veuillez, 710, 
vemllons 710 (//r 0/ voulotr) 
veni-je {pi ^vouloir), 337 
viable, 472 
viadac, 497 

viande, 70, 139, 146 354 486, 541 

vice versa, 494 
vice-president, 43a 
vicomte, 248, 432 
Victoria, 446 


fvidame, 433 
vide, 373 
vider, i6t 
we, iSfl 

well, -le, 39, 134, 951 (x9^a/ro vieuz'l 

Yieillartl, 351 

vicillesse, 463 

vieillot -te 975, 485 

t(je) vien (// fl/venir), 335 

viendra {pt of venir), 1I9 

Vienne, -nt(//j ‘j/^ventr), 47 , 7 ri, 84 r 

viens (/r of vcnir), 32a 

vicnt (fpt of ytmi), 91, 96 

viergc, 334 

vieux 251, a68 {see also vieil) , 
vieux-rose, 591 
vil vive, 275 
-fvifve ( - vive), 27^^ 
vigne, 109. 240, 456 
vigneron, 461 
vil, -e, -s. 154, 196 a73 

viiatn, 464, 474, 83a , en vilaine 
posture, 613 
vilcbrcquin, 441 ,513 
vileuie, 463 
vilUgeois, 486 

▼*ne, 550, 541.559 

Villefort, 270 
VillefTBDcbe, 398 
ViUeneuve>la Guyard, 401 
ViUeneuve-le-Roi, 401 
Viilercal, 371 ’ 

+vilt^, 154 
vm. 191, 336,456 
vinaigre, 394, 396, 398 
vingt, 127, 197, 599, 600, 601 , 
i'vingt ct trois, 407, vingt cl un, 
tune, 407, 599, 601 
vingtaine, 474 
vingl-cmq, 305 
vin^-et quatn^me, 204, 
viDgt'hou, 196 
vmgtiime, 304 
Tiogt quatri^me, 304 
vingt trois, 407 
vins (// of venir), 361 
+viDl («. vingt), 13 -, 197, 601 
tvintisme (« vingtiimc), 204 
violemment, 3B2 

violet {subs and adj ), violettc {subs 
and adj ), 447 
▼ipire, J54. 

trlre-brKjnui (— vilebreqiiin), 441 
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(des) Virgiln, 572 
virginal, 28a, 579 
tvirene vlrcinezn ), 224 
VIS of voir), 361 
•(•via (a viauin, ^visage), 33, 
196* 

fvlscomte (=> vicomte), 432 
fTlsdame (» vidame), 432 
Visigoth, 447 

•(■vit (= vide, m of adj ,, 273 
vitc {adj and adv ), 377 
viticole, 497 
vitrage, 466 

vltrail, anx, 260, 455, 471 
Vitiy, 100 
-(-vius (svils), 154 
4viute ( «- tvilte), 154 
tvivandier, 250’ 

(en son) vivant {pt of vivre'l, 769 
vive {ftm of vif), 275 
vive ’ -ntl [^pts ^vivre), 713,841 
vivre {andpt! of), 451, 594, 684, 
686, 688, 707, 713, 735, 769 
779, 841 , -fBc vivre, 688 
0«) vivrcs, 451, 735 
fvoer ( — vouer), 291 
+(jcl voi Kfi ^/voir), 325 
void, 328 *, 736 

voili, 328-9, 736, voila*t-il? 

{fatfid ), 319 

voir ( -= videre, and pts of'^, 104. 
145-6, 3^5, 318, 352, 361, 361;, 
450.694 705.7 .6-42,772-3,778, 
847, voir clair 377 
voir, voire ( — Nerum , adv , obs as 

)* 465 

*1 voib (« vooem, voix), 222 
tljcl >ois 1 // fl/allcr), 92 325*, 

353 

voism, 105, 832 
voitnre, 106 

\oix, 102, 123, 222 {see also fvoiz) 
+votz ( ^ voix), 102, 123, 141 
vol {theft']^ 461 
vol {fight), 544 
volage, 467 

voler (- volare, to fy), ill 

volercan, 461 

volenr, 461 

volontanat, 496 

volontiera, 377 

vom (// of ailcr\ 331 *, 35J 

V08, // of votre, which see 


tvos (= vons), 293, 633 

Vosges, 189, 232, 607 ^ 

tvostre, s {atonic) ( = votre), 267, 

305 

tvostre, -s {accented) (= le v6trc), 
afi?, 30s. <>4>, 642 
votre, 305-6, 641-a {see also fvostre 
atonic) 

(le, -s) votre, -s, 306-7, 641-2 {see 
a/20 tvostre accented) 
voner, 291 

vonloir {and pts of), 3a7p335i363» 

365. 704. 710. 712. 717. 736 

738, 777, 841 , (flj auxiliary in 
futur^, 3 2 1 ’ , (le miuvais) vouloir, 
45* » tvonloir a (*= en vouloir i), 
636, vonloir bien {^ to admit'), 
7M 

voulu {pt of vouloir), 777 
vous, 292, 629, 633, 634 
tvox {abbiev vous), 152 
voyable, 472 
voyage, 4S4, 467 

(coulcur) voyante {pt 0/“voir), 772. 
voyons ' {pt of voir), 450 
tvoz ( = vo»), ^05 ' 

vrai and adj), 445, 465; 

il est vrai, 714, 720 
tvTttiemenl, 158 
vraiment, 158, 384 
vu, -e, -i. {pis of voir), 77H, 778 
tvuider ( = vider), l6i 

W 

wagon, 509 
wisigoth, 447 

Y 

y, 298, 376, 364, 628, 636, 639, 
640, 698, 836, 847 , y aller de, ',il) 
y va de, 639 , y avoir, (il) y a, 639 , 
(n’ y voir goutte, 639 , (vons n’)y 
Ites pas, 639 
yacht, 77 
Ydam, 222 note 
tYde, 222 note 
yeose, 190, 240 
yeux, 7^1 361 
yole, 78 

Z. 

zigzag, 444- 
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The general t}pographical conventions given on p 8^7 (under 6) are 
observed, but Latm and Greek prefixes used in French in their original 
form are printed in Roman type 

References are given exceptionally to prefixes not mentioned explicitly, 
but included in compound words on the page quoted 


A 

a- (- ab, aba), 415 

a- {Greek prtva/tve) , 503 

a>, a- ( ad), 411, 414, 416-7, 

427.439, 432,437 

ab-, 411, 415, 418, 497 
abs-, 415 

ad- [including ac af , ag-, al , ip , 
ar , as-, at ), 4T0, 414, 416, 43J, 
497 

at- (» fains-, in alne), 418 
fains ^fainr-, 418 
amphi-, 503 

fan {as in fangarde = ante), 418, 

432 , 

an {Greek privative), -,03 
ana-, 503 

ant- (= ante-), 418, 432 
ante-, 417-8, 43 ^, 49 ^^ 
anthropo , S02 

anti- (= JLat ante, ivhirh see') 
anti- {Greek), 503-4 
apo-, 504 

* apr^s , 241, 427, 43a, 437 
archi-, 504 

*am^re-, 412, 429, 433 - 3 , 437 . 439 
fas- (= aba- tn fastcnir), 415 
av- (= apud, m avec), 3®^ 

•avant., 411-2, 4^^^, 432 , 437, 439 


B. 

ba-, 419, 432 

bar-, 419, 432 
bas-, 419, 43a 
be-, 419, 432 
ben- (»= bene-), 418 


bone-, bi^ne , 418, 432, 500 
bes , be {rn b<^vue), |ii, 419, 43a 
♦hien-, 41 1-2, 418, 43a 
his , 418, 43a, 500 


C. 

ca-, 419, 433 
cal , 419, 432 
calem , 419, 43a. 
call-, 419, 432 
cata , 504 
centi , 503 * 
chan-, 4 19, 43a 
chc7-, 437 
chroDO , 50a 

circon- (= olroum ), 498 

circum-, 41 1, 498 

CIS , 498 

CO , 420, 498 

C0I-, 430, 498 

coll-, 419, 432 

com-, 420, 432, 439, 498 
con-, 410, 41a, 430, 43a, 439 p 498 
contra , 4I0-1, 4x9, 43a, 498 
♦contre-, 410-2, 419-20, 432, 437-9 
cur-, 420, 498 
crypto-, 502 

cum , 411, 4ao, 43a, 439, 498 


D 

dc-, d6 (* Lat de), 410, 420-1, 
437, 432, 438, 498 {see also de in 
word-index) 

dc- (= Lat dia'),jre des-, des-, dd- 
deci-, 502 ‘ 


* For uses of this particle otherwise than as a prefix, see word index 
Bk I-pp 1-178 Bk PT 179-^88, Bk lll=pp 389-^66 Bk IV pp. 567-855. 
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des-, d^9-, de- (= Lot, dis-), 410-1. 

413-4, 410-1,432 
di- (ci Lot dla-), 411, 498 
di- (= Greek dli-), 504 
du-, 304. 

di»- (Lat), 410-1, 410-1, 43a, 498 
dll- {Greek), 504. 

"It*-. 505 

E. 

e-, 410-1, 414, 412, 431, 498 

ec . 

eia- {tit), 506 
^lectro>, 50a 

em-(= In-j Lai 4i2*4i423, 

43a, 438 

em- indo), 424, 43a 
cm- I » Greek em.- /or an-), 505 
•cn- (= iHi Lot prep ), 402, 411— 1, 
4 * 4 . 4>3. 43a. 438 
*en- inde), 424, 432 
en- ( =• in-, negative particle), ^2^-^ 
en- (— Creek en-), 505 
end- (— Inde), 414 
endo-, 505 

•eiit- (- inde), 414, 432 
enlo-, 505 

•entre.,41 1, 413, 414-5, 432, 437-9 
epi", <5pi-. 505 
+es- (= ex\ 4IO-1, 411, 431 
en-, 505 

ev- (- CU-), 305 

ex {Lat), 410-1, 41a, 431, 438, 
498 

ex- {Greek), 505 
exo-, 505 
extra-, 496 

F 

fan-, faux- {for fore ), 413 
for- (= fore-, wkich see) 
forla , 411 

•fore-, 411, 414, 4aa-3. 431.438-9 
ffonr-, tfonri- fore-, wild see) 


H, 

hdmato-, SOI 
h^mi-, 501 

her-, bore-, 422-3, 431, 438 {see also 
bore IS word index) 
hydro-, 50a 
hyper-, 50^ 
hypo-, 506^ 

I. 

m- (« in, prep , tn eimposition often 
- im-, 1E-, 1I-, ir-), +10, 413, 

431. 498 

in- (= in-e negative particle, tn com- 
positum = im-, &c.)y 433-4^ 499 
mde-, 424, 43a 
inter-, 411,424. 432, 499 
mtia-, 499 
intro-, 499 
IS-, 506 

M. 

’"mal-, 41 1 , 418, 431 

male-, 418, 432, 500 

man , see mal '' 

me-, 425, 432 

mes-, mes-, 412, 425, 432 

meBD-, meso-, 502 

meta-, m^ta-, so6 

*mi- {as tn Mi-Careme, &c ), 342 

milli-, 502 ‘ 

minus-, 425, 432 

•moms-, 425, 432 

N. 

fnecDt-, 424 
neo-e n^o-, 502 
■huent-, 434 

•non-, 411-2, 424-6, 43a 
O 

o- (» ob-), 426 
ob-, 410, 426, 499 
oc- (* ob, tn tocir, fc^cir, ooci- 
dare), 426 

■^Itrc- (= ontre-), 432 
OBteo-j ost6o-, 50a 
on- (» ob- tn oubUer, &c ), 426 
•ontre-, 4“> 432 438 


Ge 

gmatr-, gastro-, 50a 

• For uses of this particle otherwise than as a prefix, see word-index. 
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SUFFIXES AND TERMINATIONS 


In the course of the book it has been found Lonvcnient ^without any 
fixed rule) to rcicr to Lnlin suffixes in either the nominative or the 
akpusalive, and in cither the Classical or the Popular form (e q nom 

-aouliia, o/Tt -aculumi and the Popular act -aculu nom -alia, act 

•alem, and the Popular a^f -ale) (see p 114) *1 he Popular forms are 

given here as a rule, with Classic il forms where neCLSsary I'or Lminlne 
suffixes in -a, the Classical nominative oiul Popular iiomiriative and accusa- 
tive arc identical (see p 1 14) 

The only ficiional sufiixes referred to are, for the verb, those of the 
mfinitiVL and participle , for the noun, the s of the O F nom sing and 

acc pi , and of the modem plural, and the () h plural -e A lew ‘verb 

lerminaiions ’ formed by the union of the infmiiivc suffix with the final of 
the stem are included for special reasons 

References are given, exceptionally, to suffixes nol mentioned explicilly 
but included in compound words on the page quoted (see, for instance, 
•eron, cn, p j*^o) 

For the use of different kinds of ty|)c sec p 8^7, under 6 


A 

-a (— -oo), 189, 466 
•abllem, see -abilis 
-abilJB, -abllem, 457 -8, 472, 478 
-able, 272, 4 s 7-H, 472-3, 489 
-ac, 189, 46^-6 
-accia ), 469 
ace (= -ooea, -aoia>, 468 
-ace, acee, 495 
-aoea, 468 (sgo <^Iso •ooeu'i 
-aoeu, aoea, aceua, ]68, 495 
•ache, 469 
-aoio, 468 
-ociu, ocluB, 468 
aou, 'acuin {La/ ), 465 
acu,-aauin(Za/‘ ^of GauUshortgin)^ 
465-6 \^see also -iacura) 
aoula, 471 {.set ajso -aculu^ 

•aculu, aoulua, 471 
-ade, 489 


•adium, 136 
+*adiz, 458 
+-adoir, 458 
+-ador, 4^8 
+-adure, 4^8, 481 

aRc. 136, 191, 240, 414, 454-7. 

467, 488-Q 
-agne, 489 

-ai (= -ao), 189, 466 
-ale {-= -eta', 482, 4K9 
-all, -aille (— -aoulua, -oaula), I91, 
47*. 473, 4SS-9 

-ail (for -al in frontail, poitrail), 
462 

aille (■= -aoula), see -ail, -aille, 
a^ave 

-aille (- -alia, -lUa), 227, 455-6, 
473“4 4^8 {see also -allies) 

-aille (for eille m ouaille), 462 

-aillcr (yb 490 

-aillee (// ^^aillc -alia), 577 
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-ain, -aiDc ( — &nu, -ana), 415, 474, 
488-9 , {as fiitm suff replacing 
-cin, -eou), 204-5, 474 
-aire (= -ariu), 477, 495 
-ais, -aise (« -ense), 466, 489 
-aison, T25, 476, 488-9, 49^ 
i-ait, 458 

-al, 103, 269, 282, 471-2, 488-9, 
495 • tpoitral, -f-frontal, 462 
+-ald, 485 

•ale, -alem, 269, 471, 488 {see also 
-al) 

502 

-alia, 227, 473 
-alia, 495 {see also -ale; 

-als (// 0/ al, winch see also), 282 
t-alt, 48(1 

-amen, 463^ {see also -men) 
-amentum, 436, 487 
-amment {oi/v suffix , 381 
-an, 462 
-ana, see -auu 
•ance, 487, 489, 496 
-and -ant </<chaland, marchand, 
/or -en tit tisserand), 463 
andc, 486, 489 
-anderic (t/t bnandene), 486 
andicr, -andiire, 486, 489 
-andua, -endue, 486 
-ant, -aiilc, 270, 281, 381, 4S6-7, 
489, 490 

-ante, -antem, -antia, 270, 486 7 
-anu, -ana, 474, 48S 
i'-aoir, 458 
t-aor, 458 

ard, arde, 240, 455, 487, 489, {tu 
bomard), 462 

-are {suAs and adj suff ), 477 
-are (vi-suff), 97, 144, 33S-344 
{see also -er) 

-ana, loo {see also -anu) 
ariu, -arlum, -ariuB, loo, 107-8, 
134. >44/ 477r 495 
-ait, see -aid 

-as or -az, -asse ( = -aceu, -aclu, 
-aoea, -aoia),456, 468-9 488,489 
•as (ai -ao^ 466 
-afloere, 342 

-asse, see -aa or -ai, asse, above 

-asser {yh -suff), 490 

•aster, 4H8 

t-astre, 488 

-at ( - -alum), 496 


-at, -atte ( * -ittu, -itta\ 484, 489 
-ata, -atas, 97 (see also -atu, -atum, 
-atus) 

-ate, 501 
-atenr, 495 

atioium, -aticius, 4^8, 469 
-atioum, -aticua, 136, 454, 467 
-ation, 477, 495 
-ationem, 125 476, 495 
-atique {in aromatique. Sec ), 501 
-atone, 495 

-atorem, 253, 4:^8, 478, 495 
-atorium, -atoriiis, -atoria, 458, 
480, 495 

atoa, 97 f^see also -atua, -atu, 
-atum) 

-alre, 488-9 
-atneem, 253 

•atu, -atum, 97, 248, 469, 476, 
496. 578 
•atura, 438, 496 
•ature, 496 

atU8, 248 {see also -atu, -atum) 
aud, -aude, 485-6, 489 , {in cha- 
faud), 462 
t-aure, 458 
•aut, 485-6 

auter {vb len/nnalton), 461 
-auK { pi of -al, -ale, whtch see also)t 
268, 282 

-ay -ao ', 189 466 
-ay (s -etu, edu), 482, 489 
-ayer (vb suff), 491 
az (s -aceu, -ooiu), 468 


13 

•bile, 472 


C 

-cer Kyb -termination), 351 

-oeuB, 468 

•Cl V- lu), 313, G47 

-ClUB, 468 

-9on, 4M 
-cratie, 502-3 

E 

f e ( = -a, neut pi), 227-8 
-c (- -oc), 189, 466 
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-e, -ee, -ees ( 'atu,*ata, -atu),66, 
68, 97. 4M. 481, 489. 498 

a/so -atufl, i48) 

-oa, 456, 463 

-eau cUe 1911 461, 483, 

489 f ('Cao for -ot in dal]eau),463 
+ ecle ** -ata), 97 
+ ediz, 469 

f-edoir, -edoire(>atonufl, -atoria), 

480 

+-edor, 479 
t-edure, 481 

-de (— -ata), itt -d, -de, ahov£ 

-te (= ‘OUfl), 49^ 

-ece, •eoem. 463^ 
t-ed (.-= 'etam. -edu), 48a 
^•edu, 4B2 
t eeur, 458, 479 
'cfacteur, 497 
-efaction, 497 
•efier {vb -suff), 497 
•ei (>efcum, -edu), 483 
«eid (-etum, -edu), 482 
•eiei {vh suff --oyer), 114 
•tjl, -eillc (= -Iciiufl, -IcuU), iQif 

47*. 473. 489 

•eillc (= -alia, -lUa), 473 
•eille (/nr -illc m LorneilJe), 463 
t-cin (num suff), 474 
t-eis (= -Btloium), 458, 469 
t-eis ( = -enae), a68, 486 
■f-eiz (= -Btioium), 458, 469 
-el (= -ale), 103, 269, 413, 47*-2. 
488-9, 495 

-cl, -die (= -ellua, -ella), 463-4 
-el \in plunel), 46^ 

-cler {^b •termination and su^ ), 350, 
461, 490 
-elet, -elette, 485 
-elia, 473 
-ellc, see -cau, -elle 
-ellua, -ella, 483 

ement, 455, 458, 487, 489 {see also 
-inent, subs suff'' 

-eminent {adv suff), 361-2 
-en, 462 
-ence, 414, 496 
-enduB, 486 

-ense, -ensem, 268, 486, 488-^ 
-enaia, 268 (see also -ense) 

-cnt, 270, 281, 361, 4^6 
-entem, 270, 496 
-eutia, 496 


•entua, -enta, 381 
-enu, 474 

•f-eoir, -f-eoire (-atoriu, -atoria), 
458, 480 

-eolu, -eolua, 470 {see also -olua) 
t-eor, 253, 4^8, 479 
-cr (= -are, subst suff), 464, 477 
-er {vb-suff), 97, 144, 339-4<- 343» 
349, 4M-4. 459^ 490, 496 
-fire {vb-suff), 339-42, 359 
-fire {vb suff), 339-42» 3^9 
-ereao, -erelle, 461, 484, 489 
-crellc {see -ereau). 
eresse( <- -atrioem dM^-cr + -esse, 
from -laaa), 253, 480, 484, 489 
-ertsse ( ^ -er- + -tsae, from -itia 
{tn forteresse, sdclieresse), 483 
-eret, -tretle, 485 
enc, 461, 464-5, 489 
t-eriz, 253 

-eroU crole, -erolle, 455, 461, 470 
-cron, 250, 4!;5, 461, 478 
cs {partic pi in “ -ntoi), 97 
eaoere {vb -suff), 34a 
•oaco {//al ), 496 
-eae {J*op for -enae, which see) 
-eaimuB, 202 
t-tsme, 285 
-esque, 489, 496 

.i^ssc 'iBaa), 122\ 253-3, 480, 
484, 488-9 

-esse (= -itla), 454-5. 483. 4^8-9 

f-tt (- -atum), 97 
-ct, -ette (— -ittu, -Itta), 122', 191, 
j6o, 484-5, 489 , (y^.r-e m civet)> 

462 

-eta {pi of -etu, -ebum, which see 
also), 483 
-tic, 482-3 
ctee, 48 1 

•tier \vb -suff), ^50, 490 
elon, 475 {see also -et-, p 930) 

-ctie (— -itta), 455, 484-5, 489 {and 
see ct above) , {for -elle tn agrou- 
ette), 462 

-etu, -etum, 481-2 
-euil, 457, 470, 489 
-eal, -eule, 457, 470, 489 
-^um. 463 

-ear {jaasc suffix from Latin nouns 
in -torem), 233, 445, 447.457-8, 
461-2, 464, 479-80, 484, 488-9, 
495 (2« a7jn -er- = -ear, p 930; 
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-€UT {^fem su^x from Latin nouns 
tn >orem denoting qualUy\ 341, 
348-9. 4S5. 457-8. 479. 488-9. 
+-eure, 458, 481 
-61U, 463, 49s 

-ense {_fem of eur, maic , which su 
<^ 0 ). 353, 445. 447. 480, 489 
ense ^em of eox, which su) 

-eux, -cose, 253, 368, 463,479,480- 

1 , 483. 489 

t-ey (= -ao). 189, 466, 489 
-eyer {vh -suff), 491 
f-ez -atoa, -atu), 97 


F 

faoere (pbs ending in), 497 


G 

-game, 502 
-gine, 503 

ger \,vb ‘termination), 351 
-graphic, 503 

H 

t-hart, 487 

I 

-1 {partiL suff)^ .^64' 

-1 {in compounds like hcrol comique' 

503 * 

-la, -la {I at and Gruk\ 108, 253, 
457. 463 464 '. 5*^' 

-lac, 466 

-iacum, 100, 169, 466 
't'-iai, 466 
-lal -aUB^, 495 
•lana, 49 s 
-ianus, 49^ 

-Ibllia, 4^7, 473 
-iblc, 47J 

-ioa, 4C,6 \see also -leu, -loui) 

-ice, ?40, ^69, ,^89 
-loem, 480 
-ioau, -loeuB, .^68-9 
-iche {dial or foreign), 469, 470, 
489 

-ichon, 475 


•lolu, -ioiuB, 46S-9 
-loiua, 469 ' 

-lou {tn -atiou), 467 (see also -Ioa) 
-loula, 47 1 {see also -loulu) 

-icula, 471 {see also -loulu) 

-icule, 495 
ioulu, -ioulus, 471 
-Iculu, -Iculus, 471, 495 
-ioum, -louB, 495 
-idu, 456 

le, 108, 414, 457, 461, 463-4» 489. 
401 

+iei, 100, 466 
lel (= alis^, 495 
•icme {num suff)^ 193, 202-4 
-len, -lenne, 474 ^ 4 ^S- 9 > 495 
-ler, -i^re suff — are), 460-1, 

464. 477 

-ler, -lere {suhs suff -* -arlu, -aria), 
101, 107-8, 144, 465, 477-8, 489, 

495 

ler (vb -suff), 491 
-ler {^}h -stiff *= -i- +-er'', 496 
•f-ier (vb ‘Stiff from palatal + -are), 
348 

f-icsme {num suff), 202-4 ^ 
+-ieur {comp suff, tn tdoctieur, 
&.C \ 28^ ^ 

•if, -ive, 483 
-iflcar© {vb suff), 497 
-ificateur, 497 
location, 497 
ifier {vb -suff'', 497 

-ikOB 49^, *^01 

il ( = -ile% 472, 489 
-il,.ine( = -iculu, -icula', 471, 473, 
489 

-lie, 47 2 

-lie (oif; ending tn), 273 
-Ilia, 473 
-Ilia, 473 

-illc -illa^, 471, 473-4, 489 

ille -ioula), see -il, -ille, above 

•iller {vb suff'\, 490 
-illon, 475 i^sce also -ill-, p 930) 
+-iine {num suff), 202-4 
+-1016 {super I suff , in +doctime, 
&c ), 285 * 

-imen, 463 ^ {see also -men) 

-in, -me (=-inu, -ina), 414-5^ 

474-5. 489 

iner {vb-suff, tn pi^tiner), 490 
-i&u, -inum, -ina, 474, 578 
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-lola, 470 

•iolu, ’lolus, 470 i^see aho -oIim) 
-ion (— -ione\ 476 
•lone, 476 

-lor, •ionm. {comp 232, 285^ 

'ique (- -icu), 49s 
-ique (= -iW'l, 501, 503 
ir suff), 340-a, 359. 4' 3. 47*. 
49° 

-ire (vb stiff-), 339, 341-3 
t-15 -Bticiu). 458, 469 
IS ( - -ease, w/iuh w also), 486, 
488-9 

IS, -lase ( -ioeu, ioiu), 469, 48.2, 
489 

•iscere {vh -suff), 342 
^soufi, 496 

-ise (= Uia\ 4S7 i 4^3i 438, 489 
‘iscr (vb suff), 114, 496 
•iflk {Germ ), 4H6 
-isme {sub? 4‘88, 496 

tlsme^wi/v/ iii/f), 302-4 
t-isme superl stiff), 28^’ 

-iimua, 48H, 496 
•iBsa, 253, 480, 484, 489 
ibse, see Mb, isse and -laeiL 
•lasiiuA, 
ibsime, 28^ •' 

•issumo \Jtal), 28^ ^ 

'laaimum, 283, 28^ 

-laaimuB, 2 83 
•lata, 488, 496 
-iste, 488, 4y0 
-itaCem, 48 496 

-itC -ITlO, 501 

-ltu(= Itt^s), 501 

-lie ( itatem), 483, 496 

-itea ( 501 

-JtJB, 4154, 483 
-itia (-iTir), ^oi 

-ittu, -itta, 4S4 

-itum, -ita, &.C., 35;, 364 ‘ 

•lum, 463, 491^ 

-lua {co//tp suff), 383, 463 
ivt {/em <?/-if),483 
-iru, 483 
-lx. 480 

t iz (=: -atioiuj, 469 
t-iz -loe), 480 
-izare, 1 14 

j- 

-jan {Geim ), 358 

Bk 1 -pp 1-176 Bk ll=pp 179-3S6, 


L. 

-u». 473 
-U*. 473 
log'e, 5°> 

•logique, ^02 
-logue, 502 

M. 

>inane, 502 
>maiiie, 502 

•men, 1 1 5 {see a/so amen, -Imen) 
ment {adv suff'), 44 *, 269-70, 
380-2 

-mint (JwiJj suff * -emenC, UflucA 
set), 413 

-mentu, •mentum, 480 {see also 
-amentum). 

-mclre, 502 
502 

metrique, 502 
-tnorphic, 502 
-morpheme, 502 


N 

suff Ml pleQrnicher),490 


O 

o(fM compounds /i/^^franco-anglaib), 

503 

-ooca {Ital ), 470 
•oooio, -ooola {Ital), 470 
-Doeu, 'Ooeua, 468, 470 
-ocbe, 470, 489 
-ocher {vb ’Suff j, 490 
•ocin, •ooiiiB, 468, 470 
01 ( =*etu, -edu), 482 
-olde, 502 
-oie (— -eta), aSz 
+-oicr (t'lJ suff), 114 
oir, -oire {subs suff =: -atorlu, 
-atona), 4 ^ 4, 45 7-8, 480, 489, 495 
-oir (- vb suff -Sre), 340-I1 343i 
359 

-01s, -Oise, 268,^6, 489 
-ol, -ole, 457, 461,470-1, 489 
-old, 485 

ole {Pop and Learned), 470-1, 489 
-olle, 470 {see also -ole) 
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•oliUp 457 {see also -eolufl, -lolufi, 
■iota) 

on (= -one), 250, 414', 460-1, 
475-6, 489 
-one, 475 

-oEuier {vb -suff), 490 
-or, -ore, -orem (subs suff denoting 
agcnt)^ 478 
-orama, 50a 

-ore, -orem {phonetus, generall/)^ 

97 

-ore, -orem suff^ denoting 

478 

-ore, -orem {/.at comparatives 

97. 

-ore, -orem {Lat abstract nouns 

34'. 478 

-orlu, -oria, 460 
f-os (s -oaua), 268 
•oaa, see -osu. 

-oaoere, 34a 
-use (-ojait), 501 
-oeia (-o/ffif’), 501 

• oau, -oflum, -oaua. -osa, 97, 3^3. 
a68 481 

ot, -otte, 484, 489 

-ot {/or -ol tft lonot, maillot', 462 , 
(,!« escargot , 463 

•oter {vb 'suff)^ 490 , {/or -ater in 
gargoter), 462 
-ou (=■ -ouin, 471 
-oull, -oullle, 471, 489 
•ouiller {vb -suff) 490 
t-oar (= •OTQm, which see a/so\ 97 
t OHS (= -OBum), 97 
-out ^ald), 485 
-oy, -ay -etu, -e^" 1), 482 
-oyer {vb suff), 114, 491 


R. 

-re {vb suff - -Are), 440-1, 343, 
3S9 

S 

-s {nom ^ing and acc pi tn OF, 
pi in Mod F'\, 2l6-ai, 246 67 
{see also the sections on number 
generally) 


-a {adv suff), 377, 584. 

-aoexe, 54J 
-scope, ‘Bcople, 50a 
-wm, 476 

T 

tage, 46 1 

-tata, -tatam, 4S2 

(- -tatom), 455, 482-3, 489. 
-ter (pi -suff), 461 
-tene, 461 

-ttm,fem tnce, 254, 461 

-tier, 461 

-tnce, see -teor 

-Wde, 495 

-tudo, 495 

U 

-n, -ne (» -uou, -uoa), 468, 488-9 

-u, -ue (« utu, •uta), 364, 482 

-iia, 463 

-uoa, see -uou 

-uceu, -uoeua, 468 470 

-ticbe, 470, 489 

-uoiu, -uoxua, 468, 470 

-uou, -uoa, 468 

-uoula, 471 

•ueulu, -uculua, 471 

-uel, 470 

-ula, 456 {see also -ulu) 

-uU, 49^ 

•ulu, -uluin, -ula, 456, 493 , 

(i« foims -aculum, -iDuluin, 
'Iculum, l^oulum), 471. 49:; 
-ulum, 49g 
nne (= -una),477 
-unu, -una, 477 
-ura, 241, 481 

ure, 241, 414, 458, 481 489, 496 
-utu, -utua, >uta, 364, 482 
-i^um, 463 
-duB, 463 

W 

•weld {Germ ), 485 
-wold {Germ ), 485. 

Y. 

-y, 100, 189, 466 

-yer (vb termination), 3^1 
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